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F.  M.  E.  AND  M.  A.  A.  E. 


PREFACE 

The  main  sources  for  the  study  of  Brissot's  life  are  his  own 
works,  including  his  early  writings,  his  political  pamphlets,  his 
memoirs  in  the  new  and  critical  edition  of  M.  Claude  Perroud, 
his  correspondence,  also  edited  by  M.  Perroud,  and  especially 
the  newspaper  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  the  Patriote  Fran- 
Qcds.  Other  material  of  value  is  contained  in  the  publications 
of  the  SociSU  des  Amis  des  Noirs^  in  the  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers of  Brissot's  opponents,  in  letters  and  reports  found 
among  the  correspondence  between  the  French  and  English 
Foreign  0£Bces,  preserved  at  the  Ministhre  des  Affaires  Etran- 
ghes  at  Paris,  in  judicial  and  police  reports  at  the  Archives  Na- 
tumales;  and  finally  in  the  Craigie  Papers  among  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  collections  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Scioto  Papers  in  the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  writer  desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
the  librarians  and  archivists  of  the  various  libraries  where  her 
investigation  has  been  carried  on,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  for  their  help  and  unfailing  courtesy.  She  is,  moreover, 
especially  indebted  to  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  the 
University  of  California,  for  assistance  in  the  initial  stages  of 
her  work;  to  the  late  Professor  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall,  of  Cornell 
University,  for  untiring  criticism  and  counsel;  to  her  friend 
and  colleague.  Assistant  Professor  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  for 
generous  help  in  proof-reading,  and  above  all  to  the  inspiration 
and  encouragement  of  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  Vassar 
College. 

E.  E. 

Vassab  Collegs, 
September,  1916. 
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BEISSOT  DE  WARVILLE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTBODUCnON 

The  life  of  Brissot  has  never  been  written.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  rdle  which  he  played  in  the  drama  of  the 
Revolution,  this  absence  oi  a  biography  seems  strange.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  already  had  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer,  philanthropist,  and  traveler;  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  reorganizing  the  city  government  of  Paris; 
as  founder  of  Hie  Amis  des  Noirs  he  had  a  large  share  in  shaping 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  successive  assemblies;  he  established 
one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  of  the  period,  and  used 
it  constantly  to  hold  up  American  example  to  France;  he,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  one  individual,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
on  that  foreign  war  which  ended  only  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon; 
he  was  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Girondins,  and  indeed  gave 
his  name  to  a  whole  section  of  the  party;  and,  when  that  party 
fell,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial  known  as  that  of  ^'Brissot  and  his 
accomplices."  A  man  of  such  prominence  it  might  be  supposed 
would  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  biographical  study.  That 
such  has  not  been  the  case  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons, 
which,  while  explaining  why  his  life  has  not  been  written,  at 
the  same  time  suggest  why  it  should  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  diversity  of  his  activities  has 
made  his  career  appear  to  lack  imity  and  therefore  interest. 
But  though  his  activities  were  diverse,  they  all  centered,  to  a 
degree  unusual  even  among  his  contemporaries,  upon  a  firm 
belief  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Of  these  principles  Brissot  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  ardent  advocates,  and  in  the  external  events  which 
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tiiJ!7ie(f*Jtbo^  principles  from  theory  into  practice  and  trans- 
.  •*\'ipTjikcd  the  boui^eois  and  Ihnited  monarchy  into  the  demo- 
••/'.  '•  -'cratic  republic,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  participants.  His 
early  life  was  a  struggle  against  despotism;  his  early  writings 
are  permeated  with  revolutionary  doctrines;  his  travels  in  the 
United  States  were  dictated  by  a  desire  to  see  such  doctrines 
in  active  operation;  his  part  in  building  up  a  new  city  govern- 
ment for  Paris  was  an  efiFort  to  apply  these  doctrines  to  local 
government;  his  founding  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  witnessed  his 
zeal  for  liberty  and  equality  for  one  particular  class  of  the  un- 
free  and  the  inferior;  finally,  through  his  paper,  the  PaJtriote 
Frangais,  he  constantly  protested  against  the  inequality  recog- 
nized by  the  limited  suffrage,  and,  while  grudgingly  accepting 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  preached  republicanism  as  a 
theoiy  and  later  upheld  it  in  practice.  In  the  legislature  under 
the  monarchy,  to  which  in  spite  of  his  republicanism  he  sought 
election,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  on  foreign  war,  on 
the  ground  that  only  by  war  could  the  counter-revolutionists 
at  home  and  abroad  be  defeated  and  liberty  be  preserved.  Al- 
though not  a  leader  in  the  final  establishment  of  the  republic 
he  joyfully  accepted  the  result,  claimed  a  share  in  the  credit, 
and  was  elected  to  the*  Convention,  where,  by  preaching  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  France,  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  involving 
France  in  a  general  European  war. 

The  failure  of  the  armies  of  France  in  that  war  soon  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondins,  and  he  fell  with  them  in  their 
defeat  in  the  Convention.  That  he  belonged  to  the  defeated 
party  is  a  second  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  study  of  his  life. 
As  the  Girondins  passed  from  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  dramatic  phase  of  the  Revolution,  —  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  Terror,  —  they  have  been  objects  of  pity,  but  have 
aroused  much  less  interest  than  their  victorious  opponents,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
and  Marat. 

But  this  conception  of  the  Girondins,  as  the  last  representa- 
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lives  of  a  disinterested  love  of  countiy  and  of  opposition  to 
bloodshed,  has  been  given  up.  It  has  been  shown  that  among 
the  Girondins,  as  well  as  among  the  members  of  the  Momitain, 
there  were  both  idealism  and  selfish  ambition;  that  the  Giron- 
dins,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  king,  sought  to  seize  for  them- 
selves the  power  that  had  been  wrested  from  the  king  by  others ; 
that  they  appealed  to  the  provinces  not  against  the  principles, 
but  against  the  power  of  the  Mountain  —  an  appeal  which 
brought  against  them  the  accusation  of  federalism;  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Mountain,  forged  the  instruments  of  the  Terror, 
but  that  they  lacked  practical  ability  to  suppress  internal  dis- 
sension within  their  group  and  to  control  the  situation  which 
they  themselves,  by  their  instigation  of  foreign  war,  had  had  a 
laige  share  in  bringing  about.  Of  this  group  Brissot  is  one  of 
the  most  important  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  typical.  He 
showed  both  the  lofty  idealism  and  the  ambition  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Girondins.  He  was  tremendously  earnest  in  work- 
ing for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  also  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  one  of  the  agents  through  which  they 
were  to  be  put  into  operation;  at  one  and  the  same  time  he 
upheld  monarchy  and  made  monarchy  impossible.  But  when 
the  democratic  republic,  which  had  long  been  his  ideal,  was 
finally  established,  he  did  not  see  that  the  war  which  he  had 
furthered  in  order  to  maintain  democracy  and  republicanism, 
and  to  extend  them  to  other  lands,  demanded  strong,  vigorous 
measures.  And  thus  he  ultimately  encountered  defeat  because 
of  that  inability  to  meet  changing  conditions —  that  lack  of 
practical  sense  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Girondins  in 
general. 

A  study  of  his  varied  career  as  humanitarian,  journalist,  and 
political  leader  ought,  therefore,  to  contribute  to  a  better  im- 
derstanding  both  of  the  policy  of  the  Girondins  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  also  of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole. 
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Like  many  of  his  fellow  revolutionists,  Brissot  was  of  humble 
origin,  being  the  son  of  a  restaurant  keeper.  He  was  bom  at 
Chartres,  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Satumin,  in  a  house  on  what 
was  then  the  rue  de  la  Boucherie^  number  16,^  January  15,' 
1754,  and  the  same  day  was  baptized  Jacques  Pierre.*  The 
story  of  his  childhood  and  youth  is  of  significance  in  that  it 
throws  light  on  his  later  career,  while  the  personal  characteris- 
tics and  external  experiences  and  limitations  of  his  early  life 
explain  Brissot  the  revolutionist.^ 

The  most  striking  facts  about  his  childhood,  as  he  himself 
tells  of  it,  were  his  mother's  efforts  to  secure  for  him  a  good  edu- 
cation and  his  almost  abnormal  love  of  study.  In  this  effort 
to  obtain  for  her  sons  opportunities  for  study,  Madame  Brissot 
found  herself  opposed  by  her  husband,  who  did  not  favor  any- 
thing like  a  liberal  education  for  his  children.  His  attitude  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  seven  of  them  to  be  provided  for,^  but  according  to  Brissot 

^  An  article  in  the  IrUemMiaire  des  diercheun  of  July  80,  1898,  vol.  n,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  Brissot  was  bom  at  number  7  me  des  Vteux-CapU' 
ekine,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  SoeUU  archMogique  d^Evre- 
et'Loir,  It  was  shown  that  this  statement  was  a  mistake,  but  that  the  real 
place  of  his  birth  was  that  given  above,  number  16  rue  de  la  Boucherie,  now  rue 
du  Cygne,  number  6. 

'  See  the  record  of  Brissot's  baptism  given  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  les 
Oirondins,  n,  242. 

'  Not  Jean  Pierre,  as  given  in  the  act  of  accusation  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  mistake  must  have  been  of  earlier  date,  however,  as  Camille 
Desmoulins*  pamphlet  published  in  February,  1792,  is  entitled  "Jean  Pierre 
Brieeot  dSmasquS" 

*  Practically  the  only  source  of  information  on  Brissot*s  early  life  is  his  own 
memoirs.  As  far  as  possible  his  statements  have  been  verified  by  other  author- 
ity, but  much  still  remains  uncorroborated. 

*  Brissot  (MSmoires,  ed.  par  Perroud,  i,  25)  says  that  he  was  the  third  child 
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it  was  due  to  a  narrow-minded  fear  that  they  might  look  down 
upon  him  with  scorn  if  they  were  too  well  educated.  Brissot's 
mother,  however,  was  more  ambitious.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
meager  opportunities  which  Brissot  had  had  in  the  little  dame 
school  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  she  besought  his  father  early 
and  late  till  she  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  to  further 
schooling  for  her  sons.^ 

Brissot  was  accordingly  taken  from  this  dame  school  and,  in 
company  with  an  elder  brother,  entrusted  to  an  uncle,  a  priest 
in  a  neighboring  town,  to  be  prepared  for  a  higher  school.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  three  months  later,  he  went  back  to 
Chartres  to  finish  his  preparation.  He  now  began  the  study  of 
Latin  with  the  master  of  a  boarding-school,  and  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  entered  the  college  at  Chartres, 
where  he  spent  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life.'  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  usual  classical  training  of  the  time,  consisting  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  personal  interest  of  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, he  devoted  especial  attention  to  Latin.'  So  eager  was  he  to 
excel  that  he  used  to  beg  a  candle  from  his  sister  when  she  went 
to  mass  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  dark  lan- 
tern to  conceal  the  light,  that  his  father  should  not  know  what 
he  was  up  to,  he  would  pore  over  his  Latin,  quite  as  much  a 
devotee  to  his  books  as  his  sister  to  her  religion.  In  after  life, 
when  he  became  imbued  with  Rousseauism,  he  was  wont  to 
criticize  the  rigidity  of  the  system  by  which  he  was  taught. 
Although  it  did  much  to  train  the  memory,  it  was  not  calcu' 

and  that  there  were  four  younger  than  he.  Perroud  (Brissot,  Correspondance  et 
Papiert,  Notice^  vni-x)  says  there  were  sixteen.  In  any  case  only  seven  lived 
beyond  infancy.  For  detidls  as  to  the  career  of  those  seven  see,  in  addition  to 
Perroud,  an  article  by  A.  H.  Gibon  in  the  Journal  des  Chartres,  September  SO, 
1S99,  quoted  entire  in  the  ProcU^verbaux  de  la  SociMi  arehSologique  d^Eure-^ 
Loir,  X,  181-SS. 

1  Mimoiret,  i,  28-S9. 

'  Ibid,,  I,  8S-84.  Brissot  speaks  of  this  school  as  a  college.  But  the  so- 
called  colleges  of  that  time  do  not  correspond  at  all  to  our  colleges.  They  were 
•caroely  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  preparatory  schools  of  to-day. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  S8. 
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lated  to  inspire  originality  nor  to  develop  the  individuality  of 
the  student.  Such  evidences  of  spontaneity  as  he  did  show,  far 
from  being  encouraged,  were,  he  asserted,  actually  repressed. 
He  declares  that  even  as  a  child  he  had  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  being  cramped  by  a  system  which  did  not  fit  him,  and  a 
vague  longing  for  better  opportunities  of  self-expression.^ 

But  the  prevailing  system  of  education  at  least  gave  him  the 
habit  of  work  and  a  well-trained  memory.  He  showed  an  un- 
usual fondness  for  study  and  seems  to  have  been  successful  in 
all  his  classes.^  His  imagination,  moreover,  found  satisfaction 
and  stimulus  in  the  contents  of  the  library  which  one  of  his 
teachers  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal.  Here  was  a  perfect  mine 
of  delight,  and  he  fell  upon  it  with  avidity.  **  While  reading  the 
history  of  China,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  *'I  was  a  conquer- 
ing Tartar;  when  reading  Plutarch,  I  was  eager  to  be  like  Pho- 
don.  The  hut  of  Philodes,  pictured  with  all  the  charm  of 
F6nelon,  appeared  to  me  more  desirable  than  all  the  thrones  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  reading  of  travels  changed  the  course  of  my 
ideas;  I  became  a  traveler.  I  literally  devoured  the  voyages  of 
Magellan,  of  Anson,  of  Drake,  and  of  Kempfer."  '  All  in  all, 
his  school  days  were  happy.  When  he  returned  home,  exulting 
in  his  little  triumphs,  he  was  hurt  by  his  father's  coldness  and 
lack  of  sympathy;  but  he  found  compensation  for  this  disap- 
pointment in  his  mother's  unfailing  pride  in  his  achievements 
and  in  her  keen  appreciation  and  constant  encouragement. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  college  and  had  to  choose  a 
vocation.  After  some  hesitation  he  decided  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion, partly  because  he  had  some  inclination  for  the  law,  but 
chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  because  that  career  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  open  to  him.  Having  once  made  up  his  mind,  he 
sought  the  best  lawyer  of  Chartres,  M.  Horeau,  began  his 
studies  under  his  direction,  and  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 

^  Mimoires,  i,  35. 

*  Potion,  NoHce  9ur  Bruwt,  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  el  lee  Girondins,  n,  220. 
These  notes  by  Potion  are  evidently  based  on  information  derived  from  Brissot 
personally  and  therefore  have  not  the  value  of  an  independent  source. 

•  MSmoires,  i,  42-43. 
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into  the  work.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  in  all  branches 
of  the  subject,  —  of  canon,  as  well  as  of  criminal  and  civil  law. 
He  soon  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his  knowledge  to  venture  to 
write  a  short  treatise  on  canon  law  under  the  title  of  Rome 
dimasquSf  ou  Observations  sur  le  droit  canoniqtie.^  This  he  fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  on  theft  and  property,  in  which  he  argued 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  was  no  such  thing  as  theft,  — 
a  work  which  subsequently  brought  upon  him  much  criticism.* 

Nor  were  his  interests  confined  to  legal  matters.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province. 
M.  Horeau's  son  ppssessed  a  library  containing  some  works  on 
physics;  Brissot  immediately  began  to  read  on  that  subject. 
Two  Englishmen  happened  to  be  stopping  at  Chartres;  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  lessons  in  English.'  A  friend  ad- 
vised him  to  study  Italian;  he  not  only  followed  the  advice, 
but  went  on  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  And 
finally,  what  was  very  unusual  for  a  Frenchman  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  he  even  aspired  to  learn  German.^  According  to 
Potion  he  was  a  veritable  prodigy  in  learning  foreign  languages.* 
At  all  events,  he  had  unusual  aptitude  for  such  studies  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  short  time.  He  even  planned  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Thiorie  des  langues  de  V  Europe  et  suriovt  de  la  langue 
frangaise^  but  the  appearance  of  Gobelin's  learned  work  on  this 
subject  prevented,  perhaps  fortunately,  its  publication.* 

Still  he  was  not  a  recluse.  He  enjoyed  an  occasional  game  of 
billiards,  took  some  part  in  social  life,  and  made  various  friends; 
among  them,  Blot,^  to  whom  he  remained  deeply  attached  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  this  time  the  idea  of  marriage  be- 
gan to  present  itself  to  him  in  a  form  quite  in  accordance  with 

1  MSmoires,  i,  ¥h4».  *  See  p.  066. 

'  Mlmoires,  i,  48.  Potion,  in  his  NoHce  sur  Brissot  implies  that  Brissot  car- 
ried on  his  studies  without  assistance.    Vatel,  n,  221. 

«  Mimoires,  i.  5S-54.       *  Notice  in  Vatel,  n,  221.       *  MSmoires,  i.  55-57. 

'  Blot,  Pierre  Charles,  hegfin  his  career  as  an  ecclesiastic,  gave  up  the  Church, 
married,  entered  the  financial  administration  of  the  state  at  Lyons,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists  of  that  city.  He  came  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  Rolands  and  with  Brissot.    See  p.  121. 
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his  intellectual  tastes.  ^I  wanted  a  wife,"  he  writes,  *Vho, 
with  external  attractions,  would  combine  good  judgment  and 
a  philosophical  spirit;  who  would  prefer  not  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  worid,  but  those  of  solitude;  who  would  be  a  good  mother 
and  a  good  wife;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  be  my  friend,  my  second  self,  the  com- 
panion of  my  studies."  For  so  rare  a  partner  he  searched  in 
vain,  till  his  friend  Blot,  who  shared  his  views,  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  told  him  of  some  one  who,  he  assured  Brissot,  had  all 
these  qualifications  which  he  had  enumerated,  and,  moreover, 
a  very  strong  character  besides.  But  apparently  before  Brissot 
could  even  make  her  acquaintance  she  gave  a  peculiar  evidence 
of  her  strength  of  character  by  killing  herself.^  Much  disheart- 
ened, and  perhaps  alarmed  by  such  possibilities,  Brissot  seems 
to  have  abandoned  the  search  for  a  wife  and  flung  himself  back 
into  his  studies. 

If  his  intellectual  achievements  and  interests  were  abnormal, 
his  religious  experience  was  a  more  common  one.  Like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  began  with  extreme  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  passed  through  a  severe  struggle,  and 
ended  in  deism.  His  early  training  was  under  the  direction  of 
priests  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  religiousness.  He  at- 
tended mass  every  day,  piously  confessed  his  faults,  and  dis- 
played all  the  ardor  of  a  zealous  neophyte.  In  the  simplicity 
of  his  faith  he  attributed  all  his  success  to  his  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  his  Ave 
Marias  were  very  numerous.* 

Out  of  this  comfortable  belief  he  was  shaken  by  the  sneers 
and  ridicule  of  one  of  his  schoolmates,  Guillard,'  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  not  only  exceptionally  clever,  but  had  enjoyed 
unusual  advantages  at  home.  He  was  accordingly  much  looked 
up  to  and  his  opinion  had  great  weight  with  Brissot.  The  latter 
now  began  to  read  for  himself  Guillard's  favorite  authors,  such 
as  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot.   La  profession  de  foi  du 

»  MSmoiret,  u  4»-44,  ««-S8.  «  Ibid^  u  37. 

*  Afterward  a  poet  of  ■ome  note.  See  p.  11. 
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ncaire  stwoyard,  to  quote  his  own  words,  first  caused  the  scales 
to  fall  from  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  only  after  careful  study  of  all 
the  books  within  his  reach  that  he  definitely  abandoned  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  was  many  years  before  he  could  entirely  get  rid 
of  ''the  prejudices  which  had  driven  long,  deep  roots  into  his 
soul/'  1 

Once  during  this  struggle  he  was  tempted  to  become  a  monk, 
not  at  all  on  accoimt  of  any  spiritual  longing  for  peace,  but  be- 
cause he  craved  the  opportunity  which  the  cloister  afforded  for 
a  life  of  study.  A  mere  subsistence  and  books  were  all  he 
needed  to  be  happy.  From  any  such  intention  he  was  dissuaded 
by  a  certain  Benedictine  monk,  who  with  much  frankness  pic- 
tured to  him  the  restrictions  of  the  monastic  life  in  anything 
but  glowing  colors.  This  episode  confirmed  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  He  even  wrote  a  savage  attack  on  the 
Christian  religion,  entitled  Letttes  philosophiqiies  sur  la  vie  et 
les  ieriis  de  Saint  Paid.*  The  result  of  this  experience  was  that 
he  became  a  believer  in  deism  and  continued  in  that  faith  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

His  struggle  was  all  the  harder  because  he  had  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  inevitable  opposition  of  his  family.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  the  strife  that  was  sure  to  come,  and  for 
a  long  time  concealed  his  changed  views.  For  the  sake  of  his 
sister  he  even  continued  to  partake  of  the  eucharist  after  he 
had  lost  all  faith  in  its  efficacy.  It  was  the  spiritual  separation 
from  his  mother,  however,  which  was  hardest  to  endure.  She 
had  made  possible  his  education,  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
struggles,  and  stood  between  him  and  his  unsympathetic  father. 
But  the  break  could  not  be  avoided  and  was  a  tragedy  for  both 
sides — for  Brissot  because  he  was  torn  between  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing wounded  his  family  and  irritation  at  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  narrow-minded  dogmatism;  and  for  his  family  because 

^  Mimoires,  i,  88. 

*  Of  the  trenchant  and  dogmatic  tone  of  this  work  he  was  afterward  mudi 
aihamed.  At  the  time  it  seems  to  have  given  him  a  reputation  for  cutting  sar- 
eaam  which,  to  his  regret,  made  the  young  women  of  his  acquaintance  rather 
afraid  of  him.    {M^Tnoires,  i,  61-62.) 
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to>,  from  want  c( 
wonliof  a  BMdcni 
thelih'ninijiof  yj 
is  Ube  4»MintJ7  or  in  a  hf^t  citf . 
Ui  leariB^  Chaitia  was  the 
Otte<>fh»iiiortipaffcedchaiactcgi>tic«>  WkBestiDisackoQllui 
platti  toe  hiimdf  had  gpwe  beyond  aiytkiag  Ins  Bali^ 
to  offer;  and  when  a  kindlj  nnghhor,  thmfcing  to  flatter  the 
hoff  §aggaAed  that  some  d^  he  woaU  be  Eke  M.  Janrier,  one 
of  the  bert  hiwyeis  of  the  phce,  he  ns  actuality  ifiyirawd  at 
the  ccprnpariflOD,'  and  the  more  he  sludifd  the  more  Chaitres 
teemed  to  him  insiqyportable.  His  aaimatioa  was  all  for  a  ca- 
reer in  Paris,  bat  it  was  only  after  four  years  of  the  sto^y  of  faiw 
in  Chartres  that  an  cpening  presented  itself.  The  of^KMtonity 
came  through  a  Paris  lawyer,  a  M.  XoDeau,  who  happened  to 
be  stopping  at  Chartres.  On  hearing  of  his  arrivaU  Rrissot 
seized  the  chance,  wrote  to  him  at  once  asking  tor  a  position, 
and  accompanied  the  af^Iicaticm  with  a  copy  of  <Nie  oi  his  legal 
emayu.  This  production,  according  to  Brissot's  own  account, 
happened  to  strike  the  fancy  of  M.  NiJleao,  who  offoed  him 
the  place  of  first  derk.' 

While  still  living  at  Chartres  he  had  added  to  his  name  **de 
Warville,''  the  anglicized  form  of  Ouarville,  a  little  village 
where  bis  father  owned  some  property  .*  For  this  addition  to  his 
name  he  was  afterwards  mudi  criticized,  on  the  ground  that  it 

*  MSmmres,  i,  O-SQ.  «  Ihid^  i,  4«.  »  Ibid.,  h  63,  65. 

^  Brimoi,  lUponse  it  ions  Ui  Ubdluies,  5.  The  acooant  which  he  there  gives 
if  incofpcirated  by  Montrol  in  his  edition  of  Briaaot's  memoirs,  a  fact  to  whidi 
M.  Pemmd,  in  hii  edition,  calb  attention,  (i,  53.)  A  writer  in  the  InUfwMi- 
aif§  dsi  ehereheurt  el  curiettx  for  January  25, 1876,  says:  WarviUe  fCeH  en  tgd 
gui  la  eorrujdion  eupfumique  du  moi  Wanick  [sic]  laisiS  en  France  par  '^'  '  ' 
Nevil,  oamie  de  Warviek, 
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betokened  an  unseemly  hankering  after  aristocratic  distinc* 
tions.  Whether  this  criticism  was  justified  or  not,  he  continued 
to  sign  himself  ''Brissot  de  Warville,"  and  by  that  name  has 
long  been  known.  ^ 

It  was  in  1774  that  he  left  Chartres.'  The  rest  of  his  life,  with 
brief  intermissions,  was  to  be  spent  in  Paris.  The  occupations 
in  which  he  engaged,  and  the  connections  which  he  made,  both 
worked  toward  the  development  of  the  future  revolutionist. 
He  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  abounding  in  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  any  regret  which  he  might  have  felt  at  leaving  Char- 
tres  was  quite  overbalanced  by  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  life 
in  the  city  which,  with  a  not  too  modest  opinion  of  his  own 
ability,  he  regarded '"  as  the  center  of  science  and  a  stage  worthy 
of  his  efforts."* 

Full  of  confidence  in  himself,  he  ventured,  on  the  basis  of  a 
short  acquaintance  with  the  theater,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a 
theater  which  should  make  a  special  business  of  presenting 
plays  in  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German;  and  what  was 
more,  he  had  the  temerity  to  seek  out  Linguet,  the  distin- 
guished publicist,  and  present  to  him  his  plan.^  Although 
warned  by  Linguet  against  a  literary  career,  Brissot  refused  to 
be  dissuaded,  and  influenced  by  the  glowing  pictures  painted  by 
his  young  friend,  the  poet  Guillard,^  of  the  delights  of  the  life  of 
a  man  of  letters,  he  soon  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the  latter, 
and  with  a  light  heart  started  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune 
as  a  writer.'  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  study.  Even  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days he  would  not  leave  his  Locke,  his  Montesquieu,  and  his 
Montaigne,^  and  when  Guillard  would  come  in  from  his  mid- 

>  See  pp.  220-21. 

'  BrUsot  does  not  give  the  date  of  his  arrival,  but  says  he  found  the  city  in 
mourning  for  Louis  XV.  {MSmoires,  i,  67.)  As  Louis  died  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1774,  and  the  period  of  mourning  for  the  king  was  three  months,  this  would  fix 
the  date  of  Brissot's  arrival  some  time  between  May  10  and  August  10, 1774. 
(Franklin,  La  Vie  privSe  iTatUrefou,  les  magasitu  des  nmneautSs,  m,  131-82.) 

<  Mimoiret,  i,  66.  *  Ibid,,  i,  82.  *  See  p.  8. 

•  Mimoirea,  i,  102-08.  '  Potion,  Notice  tur  Briuot,  in  Vatel,  n,  222. 
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night  suppers  he  would  find  Brissot  still  poring  over  his  Greek 
dictionary.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  live,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  path  of  a  young  man  dependent  on  his  pen 
for  support  was  no  easy  one.  He  was  obliged  to  ask  his  mother 
for  money,  but  the  amount  which  she  could  send  him  was  not 
sufficient  for  his  needs;  the  little  pamphlets  on  matters  of  the 
day,  from  which  he  expected  to  make  some  money,  were  indeed 
accepted  by  a  publisher,  but  the  publisher  failed  to  pay  him 
anything  for  them;  a  spiteful  satire,  Le  Pat  pourri^  which,  in  his 
disgust  with  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  he  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Guillard,  brought  on  him  the  threat  of  a  leWre  de  cachH, 
on  account  of  some  aspersions  which  it  contained  on  the  wife  of 
a  certain  lawyer.^  And  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  just  as  he  was 
threatened  with  the  lettre  de  cachet,  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever, 
aggravated,  if  not  brought  on,  by  a  combination  of  overwork, 
the  excessive  use  of  punch,  and  insufficient  nourishment.  Bl  as 
he  was,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  at  once;  and  it  was  only  after  an 
illness  of  several  months  that  he  was  sufficiently  restored  in 
health  to  return  to  Paris,  weak  in  body  and  chastened  in  spirit. 

As  nothing  better  offered,  he  went  back  to  Guillard.  It  was 
the  same  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  they  were  often 
in  distress.  But  it  was  harder  for  Brissot  than  for  Guillard,  for 
the  latter  was  a  favorite  in  literary  circles  and  was  frequently 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  for  his  meals  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  while  Brissot,  neither  so  popular  nor  so  well 
known,  had  to  provide  his  own  dinner  and  find  consoktion  by 
flattering  himself,  as  he  ate  his  bread  and  cheese  alone,  that  he 
was  above  being  a  parasite.' 

Meanwhile  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
plans  for  the  reform  of  existing  institutions.  In  the  enormous 
scale  of  the  works  he  undertook  to  write  and  in  the  audacious 
enterprise  with  which  he  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  he  showed  the  same  undaunted  courage  and 
large  ambition  which  he  had  already  displayed  in  his  work  on 
canon  law '  and  in  his  plans  for  a  theater,^  and  which  he  after- 

1  MSmoires,  i,  lOi.         *  Ibid.,  i,  120.  *  See  p.  7.  «  See  p.  11. 
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ward  showed  throughout  the  Revolution.  Li  addition  to  a 
satirical  attack  on  the  English  cabinet,  entitled  TestamerU  poli- 
tique de  rAngleterre,  he  planned  a  Thiorie  des  lots  crimineUea^^ 
and  sketched  the  outline  of  a  work  to  be  called  Pyrrhonisms 
unwersette.  The  last  he  ventured  to  send  to  D'Alembert  and 
was  much  hurt  that  D'Alembert  gave  him  only  compliments 
when  he  wanted  advice  and  encouragement.  Wishing  to  print 
the  letter  which  D'Alembert  had  written  him,  and  having  lost 
the  original,  he  had  the  audacity  to  submit  a  copy  to  him  and 
to  ask  for  corrections.* 

Voltaire  seemed  to  be  the  one  man  who  inspired  him  with 
awe.  He  yearned  to  present  the  introduction  to  his  work  on 
the  Thiorie  dee  lois  crimineliee  to  Voltaire,  but  after  having 
been  actually  admitted  to  the  house  where  Voltaire  was  a 
guest,  his  courage  suddenly  failed  him  and  he  quietly  stole 
out.  Ashamed  of  this  performance,  he  tried  again,  this  time 
armed  with  a  letter  to  present,  but  again  he  turned  and  rushed 
down  the  steps.  But  as  it  happened,  he  ran  against  Madame 
Du  Barry,  who  was  just  coming  away  from  her  one  famous  in- 
terview with  Voltaire,  and  Brissot  summoned  up  courage  to 
address  himself  to  her.  She  good-naturedly  took  pity  on  his 
timidity,  and  called  the  master  of  the  house.  Thus  Brissot  was 
able  to  give  his  letter  directly  into  the  hands  of  Voltaire's  host. 
He  was  still  more  delighted  to  receive  from  Voltaire  a  flatter- 
ing reply,  a  part  of  which  he  inserted  in  the  preface  of  his 
work.* 

The  plan  for  the  Teetament  polUique  de  VAngleierre  did  not 
promise  so  well  at  first,  though  in  the  end  it  brought  him  good 
fortime.  Vergennes,  to  whom  he  sent  the  manuscript,  was  so 
afraid  of  irritating  the  English  that  he  forbade  its  publication, 
but  Brissot  managed  to  get  it  printed  surreptitiously,  outside 
of  France.  A  copy  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Swinton, 
the  publisher,  who,  in  his  Courrier  de  VEurope^  was  making  a 
specialty  of  English  affairs.  Being  struck  with  Brissot's  knowl- 

1  See  p.  45.  <  MSmoires,  i,  UI-9S. 

'  Ibid.,  u  145-47;  also  Correspondanee,  8. 
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edge  of  the  subject,  he  offered  him  a  place  on  the  French  edi* 
tion  of  the  paper,  published  at  Boulogne.^  This  was  a  godsend 
to  Brissot  personally.  Moreover,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  the  character  of  the  paper,  —  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  sadly  in  need  of  improvement, — and 
thus  to  render  a  service  to  men  of  letters  and  to  the  cause  of 
political  liberty.^  Incidentally  it  would  enable  him  to  continue 
his  scientific  and  political  studies.  But  most  of  all  it  was  his 
chance  to  break  away  from  a  kind  of  life  for  which  his  con- 
science had  begun  to  trouble  him.  Having  paid  his  debts  with 
money  which  Swinton  advanced,  he  settled  up  his  affairs  and 
set  out  in  a  state  of  blissful  content  for  the  scene  of  his  new 
labors,  as  delighted  to  leave  Paris  as  he  had  been  four  years 
before  to  arrive  there.* 

Brissot  was  forever  an  optimist.  Each  new  enterprise,  each 
fresh  start,  was  sure  to  be  a  success.  The  life  at  Boulogne,  he 
was  confident,  was  to  give  him  the  opportunities  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.  At  first  everything  answered  to  his  e3q>ecta- 
tions.  He  was  pleased  with  the  English  household  of  Swinton,  in 
which  he  was  received  on  familiar  terms,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
various  families  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  was  charmed 
with  the  country  walks  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Bou- 
logne and  along  the  seashore.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  able  to 
complete  his  work  on  the  Thiorie  des  lois  criminelleSf  a  part  of 
which  he  presented  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Economic  Society  of  Berne.*  His  main  attention,  of  course, 
was  given  to  the  Courrier,  and  into  his  new  work  he  threw  him- 
self  with  enthusiasm,  delighted  to  have  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas.  But  his  good  fortune  suddenly  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  too 
much  freedom,  and  in  consequence  brought  down  upon  the 
Courtier  an  order  from  the  censor  to  confine  itself  to  English 

^  Mimoires,  i,  187-40.  *  Biponae  h  Urns  Us  libdlistes,  7. 

'  MSmaires,  i,  139-40.  See  also  Potion,  Notice  sur  Brusot,  in  Vatel,  n,  226. 
P^tioii  evidently  confuses  Brissot's  subsequent  connection  with  the  Covrrier 
at  London  with  his  work  at  Boulogne. 

*  Mimoires,  i,  154-64. 
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news  and  to  let  French  politics  alone.  His  work  being  thus  re- 
duced to  mere  mechanical  tasks»  he  began  to  lose  interest  in  it. 
At  the  same  time  Swinton,  Brissot  asserts,  had  become  ab- 
sorbed in  some  new  scheme  for  the  development  of  which  he 
needed  to  exercise  greater  economy.  He  accordingly  sent  word 
to  Brissot  from  London,  where  he  was  staying  for  the  moment, 
that  he  no  longer  needed  his  services,  but  he  concealed  the  real 
motive  and  tried  to  soften  the  abrupt  dismissal  by  inviting 
Brissot  to  visit  him  in  his  London  home.  In  spite  of  his  dis- 
charge, Brissot  still  had  confidence  in  Swinton  and  accepted 
the  invitation,  thus  closing  this  chapter  of  his  career  with  a 
visit  to  England,  —  his  first  journey  out  of  France.^  This  con- 
fidence, however,  seems  to  have  been  misplaced,  for,  with 
unpardonable  simplicity,  having  left  the  settlement  of  their 
financial  arrangements  to  Swinton,  he  found  that  Swinton  had 
made  the  settlement  very  much  to  his  own  advantage.'  This 
account,  of  course,  rests  on  Brissot's  own  statement.  It  is 
quite  possible  there  may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story. 
However  that  may  be,  from  a  business  and  professional  point 
ct  view  his  Boulogne  experience  had  not  been  the  success  he  had 
anticipated.'  It  had,  however,  a  lasting  importance  for  him, 
aside  from  the  experience  with  newspaper  work,  as  it  was  at 
Boulogne  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  woman 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  wife  —  F61icit6  Dupont. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  London  Brissot  returned  to  Paris. 
"Thrown  back  into  the  whirlpool,*'  to  quote  his  own  language, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  glad  to  escape,  he  had  to  find  a  way 
to  make  his  living.^  While  still  at  Boulogne  he  had  appealed  to 

1  Miffunres,  i,  18&-7S.  >  Ilnd.,  h  173. 

'  How  long  he  stayed  at  Boulogne,  Brissot  does  not  say .  He  apparently  went 
there  in  the  spring  of  1778  (see  letter  addressed  to  him  at  the  time  he  left  Paris, 
by  Voltaire,  Mhnoires,  i,  147,  and  Correspondanee,  3).  According  to  Perroud 
(La  RholuHon  Frangaise,  XLvn,  197),  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of 
1780,  but  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  Paris  when  he  was  smnmoned  by  his 
father's  last  illness  {Mimoires,  i,  180),  and  his  father  died  December  84, 1779 
{NoUee  by  Perroud  in  his  Corretpondanoe),  his  stay  at  Boulogne  could  have 
lasted  not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

*  MSmoires,  i,  16^-73. 
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his  father,  but  received  only  a  chilling  response,  written,  Brissot 
was  confident,  under  priestly  influence,  in  which  he  spoke  with 
pride  of  the  first  mass  of  another  son,  and  made  it  uncomfort- 
ably plain  to  Brissot  that  he  would  give  him  help  only  on  con- 
dition of  his  returning  to  the  true  fold.^  Brissot  evidently  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  that  source.  He  then  applied  to  linguet. 
But  Linguet  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  his 
quarrels  with  the  encyclopedists,  and  was  not  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  The  only  work  which  Linguet  would  give  him 
was  the  making  of  an  index  for  three  or  four  volumes  of  his 
Annales.^  He  also  secured  some  hack  work  on  a  DicHofinaire 
eccUsicutique  de  tovie  la  France^  but  he  seems  never  to  have 
received  a  sou  for  it. 

Li  his  discouragement  and  loneliness  he  began  to  think  that 
it  would  be  a  comfortable  consolation  to  have  a  wife  to  share  his 
troubles.  He  had  been  greatly  taken  with  Mademoiselle  Du- 
pont,  whose  family  he  had  come  to  know  at  Boulogne,  but  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  already  engaged  had  been  an  effectual 
check  to  his  ardor.  His  thoughts  now  turned  to  a  daughter  ci 
Swinton,  but  Swinton,  who  had  higher  ambitions  for  his  chil- 
dren, would  have  none  of  Brissot.' 

The  one  offset  to  these  failures  and  disappointments  was  the 
kindness  of  Mentelle,  the  geographer.  This  Brissot  owed  di- 
rectly to  Madame  Dupont,  the  mother  of  F^licit^.  She  had 
spoken  to  Brissot  of  Mentelle  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and  when  Brissot  returned  to  Paris  she  recommended  him  to 
Mentelle.  The  latter  responded  most  cordially,  invited  Brissot 
to  his  house,  and  introduced  him  to  his  friends.^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  he  was  called  home  by  the  last  illness  of 

*  MSmoires,  i,  17S-74. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  93.  Brissot  eventually  lost  faith  in  linguet,  partly  because  he  mis- 
trusted that  Linguet*s  kindness  was  not  altogether  di^terested  and  partly 
because  of  Linguet*s  quarrels  with  the  encyclopedists.  (Ibid,,  i,  96-98.) 

*  Ibid.,  I,  177-78. 

*  Ibid.,  h  178.  See  also  p.  888.  The  one  thing  which  Brissot  did  not  enjoy 
at  Mentelle*8  house  was  the  concerts  which  Mentelle  occasionally  provided 
for  his  guests.  Brissot  admits  that  he  not  only  had  no  taste  for  music,  but  that 
it  was  actually  disagreeable  to  him. 
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his  father.  He  was  much  touched,  after  their  long  estrange- 
ment, to  receive  his  father's  benediction,^  but  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  occasion  was  marred  for  Brissot  by  the  presence 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  priests  to  whom  Brissot  felt  that  the 
estrangement  was  due.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  further  cause 
for  indignation.  His  mother  had  become  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  insanity  during  which  she  imagined  herself  sur- 
rounded by  horrible  demons.  This  condition  Brissot  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  had  wrought  upon 
her  imagination  with  their  pictures  of  the  terrors  of  the  next 
world,  and  this  conviction  only  increased  his  cordial  hatred  of 
the  Church.2 

He  now  returned  to  Paris.  Though  he  occasionally  got  into 
difficulties  due,  if  his  own  account  is  to  be  believed,  to  a  too 
great  confidence  in  his  fellow  men,  he  was  able  to  continue 
extensive  studies  and  to  work  out  schemes  for  reform,  this  time 
under  pleasanter  conditions  and  with  happier  results.  The 
l^a<^  of  four  thousand  francs  which  he  received  from  his 
father,  small  though  it  was,  was  of  great  help.  The  study  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physics,  which  he  now  took  up  for 
the  first  time,  afforded  him  a  fascinating  field  of  investigation.* 
Through  Mentelle  he  secured  the  enJtrie  to  the  best  literary  and 
scientific  circles;  and  his  own  scientific  studies  brought  him 
into  connection  with  men  of  note,  among  them  Chambon^  and 
Marat.  The  investigations  of  the  latter  in  physics  had  attracted 
his  attention;  and  when  Marat  announced  himself  an  apostle  of 
liberty,  Brissot  was  ready  to  become  his  friend.  With  the  im- 
petuous zeal  with  which  he  always  flung  himself  into  any  plan 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  Brissot  set  to  work  to  extend 
the  reputation  of  Marat,  both  as  a  physicist  and  a  physician, 
only  to  be  met,  according  to  Brissot's  account,  by  ingratitude 

^  His  father  £ed  December  24, 1779.  See  article  by  M.  A.  H.  Gibon,  aneien 
gfiffiief  de  Chartres,  in  the  Journal  de  Chartres,  September  SO,  1799,  quoted  en- 
tire in  Proch  terbauz  de  la  SocUU  archMogiqus  dEure-^Loir,  z,  121-S9. 
1901. 

s  MSnuHres,  i,  181-^.  *  Ibid.,  i,  181-88. 

*  Chamboo,  af  terwaid  liayor  of  Paris. 
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and  bj  il^i—iM<*  for  intifwhrtioM  wUdi  he  f dt  he  coidd  not 

1 


I  mteiats  wen  ooC  ooonnedt  huwcvu,  to  iiMittftt 
itific  Thioa^MfnfrllrhewasabletDiqiewhbaeqDMntr 
aooe  with  Fi&M  Dnpoat.  As  her  engagement  was  faraken 
and  there  was  now  do  obstacle  to  his  suit,  he  lost  no  time  in 
profiting  fay  the  drcomiitanrr,  and  they  soon  Ii»**Mn^  engaged. 
Felicity  was  also  interested  in  srimcie,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
Goiirtshq>  wiiile  canying  on  their  studies  to^eUier.* 


He  was  most  anzioiis  to  hasten  his  mairiage*  and  as  the  smaD 
inheritance  whidi  he  had  received  from  his  bther  would  hard^jr 
enable  him  to  siqq)ort  a  family,  he  determined  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  inccMne  to  sedE  admissicm  to  the  bar.  He  accord- 
ing took  up  the  study  of  law  again.  It  was  necessaiy  to  get 
certain  degrees  in  the  law  school,  but  as  that  was  a  mere  for- 
mality, he  took  the  usual  and  shorter  method  of  buying  them, 
but  he  soon  found  insuf^xxrtable  the  long  novitiate  throng 
which  he  must  pass  before  being  admitted  to  full  standing. 
Another  cause  was  his  lack  of  hannony  with  the  lawyers  of  the 
Pariement  of  Paris,  due,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  the 
radical  opinicHis  he  had  eiqMessed  in  his  recent  writings.  He 
was  disgusted,  too,  he  dedared,  with  the  pedantry  and  formal- 
ism of  the  system.  It  is  not  unlil^y,  however,  that  indifferent 
success  may  have  had  scMnething  to  do  with  his  disgust.  At  all 
events,  he  threw  up  the  whole  business  and  went  back  to  his 
sdentific  and  philosc^hical  studies.  His  practical  experience 
only  accentuated  his  interest  in  the  theoretical  side  of  the  law 
and  strengthened  his  conviction  of  the  need  of  reform.  During 
the  three  years  of  his  second  residence  in  Paris,  he  wrote  much 
on  this  subject.  He  had  already  published,  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  his  ThSoris  des  his  crimindleSj  and  it  was 
in  part  because  of  the  ideas  advanced  therein  that  he  did  not 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.'  The  work,  however,  was  warmly 

1  Mhnoires,  i,  196-^1  S;  also  Correipondanee,  S5-S8. 
*  MSmoires,  i,  185.  For  tlie  detafls  ol  this  rharming  oompamoiHlup,  see 
diap.  zm.  *  /6uL,  i.  194-S5. 
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praised  by  various  writers  and  brought  him  into  pleasant, 
friendly  relations  with  several  prominent  men.  He  also  wrote 
two  essays  on  the  same  general  theme  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Chalons-sur-Mame  on  the  specific 
questions:  S'il  6tait  dH  des  indemniUs  par  la  sociiti  h  un  accusS 
doni  V  innocence  avaii  6tS  reconnue;  and  Quelles  powrraienl  Hre  en 
Fran^xleshispinaleslesrncnnasUhesetcepend^ 
powr  contenir  et  rSprimer  le  crime  par  des  chdtiments  prompts 
et  exemplaires  en  mhtageant  Vhonneur  et  la  libertS  des  citoyens.^ 
His  arguments  against  capital  punishment  and  in  favor  of  a 
more  humane  penal  code,  which  were  successful  m  winning  the 
prizes,  occasioned  a  furious  assault  from  the  Mercure,  Brissot 
thought  that  he  perceived  in  the  assault  the  hand  of  Lacretelle,* 
but  the  satire  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Garat.'  Although  he 
was  much  hurt  at  the  time,  the  affair  resulted  in  a  pleasant  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  both  these  writers.  Another  prize 
offered  by  the  same  academy  for  an  essay  on  better  education, 
for  which  Brissot  likewise  competed,  led  to  his  election  to 
membership  in  the  academy.^  During  this  time  he  also  wrote 
Un  Indipendant  i  Vordre  des  avocais,  sur  la  dScadence  du  barreau 
en  France^  a  direct  attack  on  the  French  bar,  and  the  out- 
growth of  his  own  experience.  And  influenced  by  his  disgust  at 
the  quarrels  and  jealousy  among  men  of  letters,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  witness,  he  composed  a  treatise  called  De  la  ViriiSf 

^  Mimaires,  i,  228.  He  had  already  submitted  an  essay  to  the  Acadenay  of 
BesaiiQon  on  DesfuneHea  ^eU  de  Vig&iame,  but  received  only  honorable  men- 
tion. His  indignant  protests  suggest  that  he  himself  was  not  altogether  free 
from  the  malady  of  which  he  wrote.  See  his  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
Corrupondaneet  7-8. 

'  Brissot  does  not  say  which  Lacretelle,  probably  Pierre  Louis,  who  was  bom 
in  1751  and  died  in  1824,  a  prominent  lawyer,  writer,  and  politician,  and  friend 
of  Garat,  D'Alembert,  and  Condorcet.  He  was  especially  known  for  his  Di»- 
eaurt  ntr  U  pr^jugS  det  peines  infamantes. 

*  Garat,  Dominique  Joseph,  bom  1749,  died  18S3.  A  writer  and  politician, 
was  connected  with  the  Mercure,  and  became  a  member  of  the  G)n8tituent  As- 
sembly. He  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  after  the  lOth  of  August,  1792,  but 
his  moderation  in  regard  to  the  massacres  of  September  led  to  a  break  with 
his  old  friends,  the  Girondins. 

*  Mhnoiree,  i,  2S0-S4.  •  Brissot,  BihUoMq^e  pkOoeopkique,  yi,  844. 
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ou  midiiaiion  9ur  lea  moyens  de  parvenir  i  la  vfritS  dans  iouU$ 
les  connaissances  humaines.^  These  essays  he  meant  to  serve, 
however,  merely  as  prefaces  to  larger  works;  the  treatise  on 
criminal  law  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Hisloire  unwerselle  de  la 
ISgislation  criminelle,  and  the  essay  on  La  VirUS  by  a  search  for 
what  was  certain  in  all  hmnan  knowledge.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  waiting  for  an  opportimity  to  carry  out  these  ambitious 
plans,  he  began  a  compilation  of  material  on  criminal  legisla- 
tion, which  ultimately  reached  ten  volumes,  and  which  he 
called  a  Bibliothique  philosophique  des  his  criminelles.^  Not 
content  with  merely  writing  against  abuses,  he  began  to  cogi- 
tate on  methods  of  furthering  the  attack  by  organized  effort. 
His  idea,  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  directly  from  La 
Blancherie,'  was  to  assail  despotism  and  to  spread  abroad  ideas 
of  political,  as  well  as  of  legal  reform,  by  means  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  savants  and  reformers  of  sdl  Europe.^  This  organi- 
zation was  to  be  called  a  LycSe,  and  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  a  correspondence  between  members,  a  special  publica- 
tion on  the  arts  and  sciences  in  England,  and  meetings  which 
were  to  be  held  at  the  local  office  in  London.  From  that  center 
of  freedom  the  members  of  the  society  were  to  "inundate 
Europe"  with  their  writings  against  despotism. 

But  in  order  to  *' inundate  Europe"  Brissot  needed  cotSpera- 
tion  and  financial  support.  After  some  more  or  less  cautious 
sounding  of  various  persons  on  the  subject,  he  found  in  a  certain 
Villar  ^  apparently  just  the  man  he  wanted.   Villar,  although 

^  Mimoires,  i,  189. 

'  Ibid.,  I,  220,  226.  See  his  oorrespondence  with  Dtok,  the  secretary  cl  the 
Academy  of  Besangon,  on  the  subject.    Correspandance,  11-19. 

*  LaB]ancheriewasboniinl752aiiddiediiil811.  He  was  known  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  Nouvelles  de  ia  ripublique  des  Idtre*  et  det  arts,  **(THaiL 
Vorgane  d^tme  $orU  de  eerde  arUttique  el  ecienJtifique  destM  dfoumir  aux  fowmtf 
it  aux  artisUe  un  ceidre  de  ralliemeni" 

*  MSmoires,  i,  191. 

'  Ibid,,  u  2S9-42.  Villar,  Nod  Gabrid  Luce  de,  was  bom  in  Toulouse  in 
1748  and  died  in  Paris  in  1826.  In  1791  he  was  made  constitutional  bishop  of 
Mayenne  and  later  was  a  deputy  from  that  department  to  the  Convention. 
His  chief  work  during  the  Convention  was  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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not  a  writer  himself,  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  of  let' 
ters  and  professed  himself  eager  to  use  all  his  interest  in  Bris- 
sot's  behalf.  He  had  relations  with  all  kinds  of  people  and  in 
many  countries.  He  was  most  optimistic.  Russian  counts, 
Polish  princesses,  academicians  and  ambassadors  alike,  he  was 
sure,  would  hasten  to  support  the  project.  D'Alembert  had 
written  to  Berlin,  D'Argental  to  Tuscany;  ^  some  one  else  had 
written  to  La  Harpe,^  and  had  recommended  him  to  Russian 
friends;  Madame  de  Genlis'  had  spoken  in  his  behalf  to  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  Italy  and  who 
would  further  his  plans  there.  Villar  had  audiences  every  day 
with  the  ministers,  and  if  need  be  he  would  speak  directly  to  the 
king.  Finally,  he  introduced  Brissot  to  £lie  de  Beaumont,^  who 
declared  that  he  was  enchanted  with  Brissot's  plan,  and  that  he 
too  was  only  waiting  for  the  right  opportunity  to  use  his  pen 
and  his  fortune  to  overthrow  despotism.  They  would  found  a 
society,  they  would  restore  Uberty  to  France,  they  would  bind 
each  other  by  the  strongest  oaths,  they  would  seal  the  project 
with  their  blood. 

Full  of  confidence  in  these  promises  Brissot  immediately  be- 
gan to  put  his  plans  into  operation.  The  first  step  was  to  pro- 
vide for  co5peration  in  Switaserland,  and  he  accordingly  set  out 

^  D'Argental,  Charles  Augustus  de  Ferrol,  comte,  was  bom  in  1700  and  died 
in  1788.  He  was  a  diplomat  and  man  of  letters  and  was  chiefly  known  as  a  life- 
long friend  of  Voltaire. 

'  La  Ebupe,  Jean  Francois  de,  was  bom  in  1789  and  died  in  1808.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  dramatic  and  literary  criticism  in  the  Mercure  and  for  his  lec- 
tures on  literature. 

*  Genlis,  Stephanie  F^lidt^  du  Crest  de  Saint-Aubin,  comtesse  de,  bom  in 
1746,  died  in  1880.  At  an  extremely  early  age  she  showed  great  versatility.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  De  Genlis,  who  afterward  became  the  Marquis 
de  SiUery,  and,  through  her  husband's  connection  with  the  house  of  Orleans, 
■he  came  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres.  With  all  her  other  natural  endowments  Madame  de  Genlis  had  the 
gift  of  being  a  successful  teacher,  and  carried  on  her  work  with  originality 
and  great  success.  Having  accompanied  Madame  Adelaide  to  England,  she 
was  proscribed  as  an  StnigrSe,  but  subsequently  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Fhmce. 

*  MSmoires,  i,  240-41.  filie  de  Beaumont  was  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation, 
diicfly  known  for  his  memoir  on  the  Calas  case. 
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for  NeuchAtel.^  But  while  <a  the  way  he  received  news  tram 
Geneva  which  changed  his  plans.  A  civil  war  had  broken  out 
in  that  dty  between  the  aristocratic  and  denK>cratic  factions,  — 
a  war  complicated  by  the  interference  of  the  French  on  the  side 
cl  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  now  reported  that  the  com- 
bined enemies  ol  France — Berne  and  Savoy — were  about 
to  besiege  the  dty,  whereupon  Brissot,  getting  ezdted  by  the 
chance  of  actually  seeing  a  people  in  active  revolt,  set  o£F  post- 
haste for  Geneva,  only  fearing  that  he  mi^t  not  get  there  be- 
fore the  siege  should  begin.  He  had  been  urged  to  come  by 
D'lvemais,  the  Swiss  politician  and  economist,^  who  gave  him 
a  warm  welcome  and  introduced  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  pop- 
ular party,  among  whom  were  Duroveray '  and  Clavidre.^  He 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  bravery  of  the  people,  and  their 
eflForts  to  gain  their  political  sovereignty,  and  before  he  had 
been  in  the  dty  forty-eight  hours  he  had  prepared  an  address 
to  *Mts  intrepid  inhabitants  to  encourage  them  to  a  vigorous 
defense."  *  The  lasting  results  of  this  experience  upon  Brissot 
were  an  account  which  he  wrote  shortly  afterward,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Philadelphien  h  Genive^^  a  lifelong  enmity  with 
Mallet  du  Pan,^  and  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Clavi^.* 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  quietly  married,  on  the  17th  of 

1  Mhnoirei,  u  244. 

'  Ihid^  I,  809.  D'lvemais,  Sir  Frands  de,  a  Genevese  politidan  and  eoono- 
mist,  bom  in  1757,  died  in  1842.  He  was  exiled  from  Geneva  in  1788  and  went 
to  En^nd.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  and  represented 
Geneva  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

*  Duroveray  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Geneva  and  drew  tip  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  dty.  He  was  afterward  a  friend  and  ooUaborator  of  Mira- 
beau. 

^  Clavi^re,  £tienne,  finander  and  politidan,  bom  in  1755,  died  in  1708.  He 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  Mirabeau  on  finandal  subjects  and  became  a  life- 
long friend  of  Brissot.  He  was  made  Bfinister  of  Finance  under  the  first  Giron- 
din  Ministry,  and,  after  August  10,  1792,  was  one  of  the  provisional  executive 
council  and  from  that  time  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Girondin  party. 

•  MSmairei,  i,  «75.  •  Ibid,,  i.  271.    Also  see  p.  26. 

7  See  MaUddu Pan andihe French IUvolutian,hyMBXiei, 50.  MaDetduPan, 
Jacques,  bom  1749,  died  1800,  was  a  Swiss  publicist.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Mereure,  and  in  the  Revolution  eqx>used  the  royalist  cause. 

'  MSmoires,  i,  274. 
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September,  1782,  to  F61icit£  Dupont.^  F6Iicit6  at  this  time  was 
employed  under  Madame  de  Genlis  in  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  capacity  of  under-govemess.'  Until  his  es- 
tablishment at  London  was  well  started,  it  did  not  seem  best 
for  F^licit6  to  accompany  her  husband,  and  partially  with  a 
view  to  retaining  her  position  in  the  mean  time,  the  marriage 
was  kept  a  secret.  Although  F£licit£  had  little  influence  on  his 
political  life,  in  domestic  life  she  never  failed  to  be  the  good 
comrade  and  helpful  wife  which  her  devotion  in  the  days  of  her 
engagement  had  promised.  Moreover,  in  her  family  he  found 
the  comradeship  which  he  had  missed  in  his  own  family  circle, 
and  in  her  mother  a  real  friend.' 

The  first  proof  of  her  friendship  was  to  furnish  him  with 
money  for  his  new  enterprise.  For,  although  Villar  and  Beau- 
mont were  as  voluble  as  ever  in  their  promises  of  support,  they 
did  not  produce  any  ready  money,  and  such  funds  as  he  had  to 
meet  his  immediate  expenses  were  furnished  by  Madame  Du- 
pont.^  The  question  of  money  aside,  his  undertaking  was  a  de- 
cidedly presumptuous  one  for  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  who 
was  but  little  known  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  England.  But  with  his  usual  sublime  confidence  in  success 
he  set  forth. 

Aside  from  the  outcome  of  the  Lyciey  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  two  important  results:  it  brought  him  into  relations 
with  several  discredited  fellow  countrymen  which  later  turned 
out  to  be  most  unfortunate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gave 
him  the  opportimity  of  meeting  various  Englishmen  of  note, 
and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  political  institutions. 
Among  these  fellow  countrymen  of  more  or  less  unsavory  repu- 
tation, Brissot  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  individual  named 
Pelleport,  which  was  to  cost  him  an  accusation  for  writing  a 

^  See  record  of  the  marriase  in  archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

'  This  connection  was  afterward  made  much  of  by  Briasot's  enemies*  who 
wanted  to  prove  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  house  of  Orleans.  See  Mimoires, 
n,  15. 

'  Ibid.,  h  800-01.  For  the  character  of  F^dt^and  the  details  of  their  life, 
see  diap.  xm.  *  Ibid,,  i,  SOO. 
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libel;  of  a  certain  Receveur,  a  gpy  in  the  employment  of  the 
French  police,  who,  according  to  Brissot's  account,  was  in  part 
at  least  responsible  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille;  and  of 
the  well-known  libelist,  Th^veneau  de  Morande,  to  whom  Bris- 
sot  took  a  strong  dislike  and  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter 
and  persistent  enemy.  ^  His  dislike  for  Morande  was  so  in- 
tense that  when  the  publicist,  Swinton,  his  former  employer,' 
offered  him  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Courrier  on  condition 
that  Morande  be  his  colleague,  he  refused  the  offer  and  broke 
with  Swinton.  According  to  the  account  which  Brissot  gives 
in  his  memoirs,  his  feeling  was  due  to  the  extremely  bad  reputa- 
tion of  the  latter  as  a  libel  writer,'  but  this  explanation  seems 
hardly  adequate.  A  further  and  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Potion,  who  evidently  obtained  his  information 
directly  from  Brissot,  to  the  effect  that  certain  articles  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Courrier  without  his  knowledge,  article  which 
directly  contradicted  his  principles,  and  for  which  he  was  made 
to  appear  responsible.  The  discovery  that  Morande  was  the 
author  aroused  his  lasting  hatred,  and  led  to  his  refusal  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  en- 
tire explanation,  Morande  in  his  wrath  swore  mortal  hatred 
against  Brissot,  the  result  of  which  Brissot  was  later  to  know  to 
his  lasting  sorrow.^ 

Meanwhile,  through  his  journalistic  work  and  his  personal 
efforts  he  was  making  a  number  of  more  creditable  acquaint- 
ances among  people  of  note,  among  whom  were  Kirwan  the 
chemist;  Maty  the  scientist;  Fanny  Bumey  the  novelist,  whom 
he  greatly  admired;  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  the  political  pamphlet- 
eer and  historian,  with  whose  radical  views  he  was  already  in 
sympathy.*   He  also  met  Priestly,  Price,  Mansfield,  Gibbon, 

»  Mimoirei,  i,  818,  •  See  p.  14.  »  MSmoire$,  i,  314,  317. 

*  Potion,  Notice  mr  Bruwt,  in  Vatel,  CharloUe  Corday  et  lea  Ginrnditu,  n, 
«27. 

*  MSmoirei,  i,  349-^59.  Perroud  suggests  that  these  references  to  his  acquaint- 
ances in  London  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  periodicals  which  Brissot  pub- 
lished at  this  time,  and  that  they  did  not  fonn  part  of  his  actual  memoirs. 
Ibid,,  I,  854,  note. 
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John  Adams,  David  Williams,  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  last 
two  he  especially  admired.  '* Williams,"  he  declared,  '"of  all 
the  Englishmen  of  letters  seems  to  me  the  one  who  has  the 
most  universal  philosophy,  who  is  the  most  free  from  all  na- 
tional prejudices.*'  With  Bentham  he  was  on  terms  of  some 
intimacy,  corresponded  with  him,  and  went  frequently  to  see 
him.^  With  such  acquaintances  he  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  at  first  hand  English  political  conditions. 

In  the  midst  of  these  manifold  interests  Brissot  also  found 
time  to  publish  a  criticism  of  St.  Paul,  called  Lettres  philoso- 
pkiques  sur  Saint  Pavly  and  to  complete  Le  PhUadelphien  d 
OenivCj  the  work  inspired  by  his  sojourn  at  Geneva  during  the 
revolution.'  Meantime  he  began  to  find  the  separation  from 
lus  wife  insupportable,  and  in  the  summer  of  1783  he  sent  for 
her  to  join  him  in  London.' 

All  this  time  he  was  struggling  to  put  the  Lycie  on  a  firm 
footing.  The  original  promoters  having  left  him  in  the  lurch,^ 
money  for  the  enterprise  was  finally  furnished  by  a  man  named 
Desforges,  whom  he  had  first  met  at  Mentelle's.'  According  to 
Brissot's  own  account,  —  with  which,  however,  Desforges  does 
not  agree,  —  it  was  Desforges  who  took  the  initiative  and 
eagerly  pressed  funds  upon  him,  while  Brissot  himself,  doubting 
whether  Desforges  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  noble  mo- 
tives which  actuated  him  in  the  enterprise,  hesitated.  Brissot 
further  declares  that  from  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Desforges  he  was  suspicious  of  him,  though  this  may 
be  a  case  of  being  a  *' prophet  after  the  fact."  At  all  events, 
they  came  to  an  understanding.  It  was  agreed  that  Desforges 
was  to  furnish  fifteen  thousand  francs,  of  which,  however,  he 
paid  down  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and  a  contract  was 

^  MSmoires,  i,  864-66.  See  also  letters  of  Brissot  to  Bentham.  Correspond- 
once,  SB,  59, 64.  Later  during  the  course  of  the  Revolution  Brissot  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  declare  both  Williams  and  Ben- 
tham French  citizens  (Moniieur,  August  28,  179^2),  and  in  having  Williams 
invited  to  come  over  to  France  to  aid  the  committee  of  the  Convention  which 
was  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  constitution.  See  also  Correspondanoe,  805-06. 

*  See  p.  22.        *  See  p.  390.        «  See  p.  891.        *  MSmoires,  x»  285-86. 
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drawn  up,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Lycie  was  to  be 
continued  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  was  to  consist  of  three 
branches,  an  assembly,  a  correspondence,  and  a  journal  oi  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  England.^  But  this  ''universal  confedeiar 
tion  "  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  truth,  as  Brissot  called  it, 
was  a  complete  failure.  He  had  already  printed  a  couple  of 
volumes  of  the  Correspondance^  but  the  publisher  absorbed  all 
the  profits  of  the  edition  printed  in  Germany,  and  not  a  single 
copy  was  allowed  to  enter  France.^ 

He  now  announced  the  journal  or  magazine  which  was  to  be 
entitled  Tableau  exact  des  sciences  et  des  arts  en  Angleterre^  but 
unfortimately  he  scorned  all  the  ordinary  means  of  making  a 
journal  attractive,  and  too  frankly  announced  that  its  one 
object  was  to  be  useful.*  The  newspapers  did  not  mention  the 
prospectus,  and  very  few  persons  paid  any  attention  to  it.  He 
was  still  hopeful,  however,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  attract  sub- 
scribers he  prepared  a  Tableau  des  Indes,  which  he  distributed 
gratis  to  the  few  who  did  support  the  establishment.  It  re- 
mained to  provide  a  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
house  where  he  was  living  contained  no  room  sufficiently  large 
for  the  piupose,  but  his  friend  David  Williams  offered  to  share 
with  him  the  hall  where  he  himself  was  then  giving  lectures. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Brissot  had  no  money  left  with  which 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense — nearly  eight  thousand  livres. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  Desforges  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  which  he  had  not  yet  paid,  but  to  his 
consternation  found  him  unwiUing  to  pay. 

Troubles  now  began  to  come  thick  and  fast.  He  had  no  ade- 
quate means  of  providing  for  his  family,  recently  increased  by 
the  birth  of  a  son.^  Desforges,  who  had  arrived  from  France, 
proved  at  this  jimcture  a  most  unwelcome  guest.  Moreover, 
Desforges  was  discontented  with  the  lack  of  returns,  and  not 
only  refused  to  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  money  promised, 
but  requested  a  dissolution  of  the  society,  and  loudly  demanded 
the  return  of  the  money  he  had  already  invested;  and  to  crown 

1  MSmoire*,  i,  SS&-42.      *  Ibid.,  h  S89.     *  Ibid.,  i,  839.    «  Ibid.,  i.  SSIMMT. 
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Brissot's  misfortunes,  within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his 
child,  while  his  wife  was  still  veiy  ill,  he  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  printer,  and  thrown  into  prison  for  debt.  After 
a  brief  imprisonment,  during  which  he  suffered  torturing  anx- 
iety lest  his  wife  or  child  might  die  in  his  absence,  he  managed, 
through  the  help  of  friends  and  of  Madame  Dupont,  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  and  was  released.  But  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources  in  London,  and,  much  as  he  hated  to  leave  his  wife,  he 
had  to  set  out  for  France  at  once,  in  order  to  try  to  raise  funds.^ 
As  the  climax  to  his  misfortunes,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  on  July  12,  1784,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  production  of 
certain  libels.'  His  first  thought  was  for  his  wife,  who,  he 
feared,  might  not  be  able  to  survive  the  shock  at  hearing  what 
had  befallen  him.  In  his  distress  he  appealed  to  his  mother- 
in-law.  Madame  Dupont  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  order  to 
forestall  any  possible  reports  which  might  reach  her  daughter, 
she  refused  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  boat  and  risked  crossing 
the  Channel  in  a  small  launch.  Though  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law  with  F£licit6,  he  still 
feared  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  His  imprisonment  he 
was  sure  was  due  to  them — to  the  denunciations  of  Swinton, 
who  had  held  Brissot's  establishment  responsible  for  loss  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Courrier;  to  Morande  and  Pelleport,  who 
were  in  turn  incited  by  Desforges,  whose  motive  was  to  profit 
by  Brissot's  detention  to  settle  to  his  own  taste  the  affairs  of 
the  Lycie,^ 

Desforges  had  already  accused  Brissot  of  having  swindled 
him,  and  had  threatened,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
to  denounce  him  as  a  disseminator  of  libels.  Meanwhile  Brissot 
had  accused  Desforges  of  libel  and  of  having  insisted,  in  spite  of 
strenuous  objections,  on  taking  up  his  abode  in  Brissot's  house.^ 
Desforges  now  carried  out  his  threat  and  the  result  was  two 

^  MSmoirei,  i,  801-05. 

*  Ibid.,  n,  5-7.  See  also  Fimdc-Brentano,  Les  Lettre$  de  cachet  d  Pari$,  418. 

*  Mimoirei,  n,  0-8.  ^  lUplique  de  Thheneau  de  Morande,  100-04. 
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suits;  one  in  the  dvil,  the  other  in  the  criniinal  oooits.  Tlieae 
suits  were  brought  in  1784;  and  in  1791,  when  Briant  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Legislative  Aasembfy,  they  were 
still  pending.^ 

The  whole  affair  was  then  raked  op  afresh  by  llifveiiesii  de 
Morande.'  He  revived  the  charge  made  by  Deaforges  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  true  that  Brissot  had  swindled  Desforges  oat 
of  fifteen  thousand  livres.  Desforges  was  the  diqie  and  the  vic- 
tim, he  asserted.  In  the  first  place,  Brissot  had  invei^ed  Des- 
forges into  investing  his  funds,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  had 
deceived  him  as  to  the  state  of  his  own  finances.  In  i»oof  of 
tins  assertion  Desforges  adduced  a  letter  of  Brissot's,  in  whidi 
he  declared  that  his  father  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  and  that  on  his  father's  death  he  was  sure  to  receive 
thirty  thousand  livres.  Morande  then  put  this  letter  in  ccm- 
trast  with  another  letter  of  Brissot's,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
he  had  nothing,  and  that  he  could  count  on  nothing  from  his 
parents.  Morande  further  declared  that  the  Lyde  never  ex- 
isted at  all,  that  Brissot  rented  a  house  too  small  for  the  assem- 
bly which  was  to  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Lj^cee^^  and 
that  he  and  his  family  lived  at  the  expense  <^  the  society.^  In 
substantiation  of  the  last  charge,  Morande  cited  a  statement 
from  Brissot's  accounts,  in  which  the  expenses  <^  the  society 
were  set  down  in  lump  sums.  As  for  the  charge  that  Desforges 
had  thrown  himself  upon  Brissot's  household,  he  had  remained 
there  only  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  furniture.* 

In  reply  to  these  allegations  Brissot  declared  that  the  anxiety 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise  was  all  on  the  side  of  Desforges; 
that  at  first  Desforges  was  ready  to  lend  forty  thousand  livres, 
when  he  was  asked  for  only  ten  thousand.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  two  accounts  of  his  prospects  he  explained  by  showing  that 
one  was  written  before,  the  other  after,  the  death  of  his  father.* 

«  Pttion.  Notice  tur  Bristol,  in  Vatd.  n,  2S0-S1,  note. 

'  See  p.  219.  *  RtpLique  de  Thheneau  de  Morande. 

*  Ibid.,  eS;  LeUre  aux  Hecteure,  15.      »  Rtplique,  TJ,  94. 

*  Although  in  his  memoirs  the  account  of  Brissot's  connection  with  Deb- 
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The  charge  that  the  Lycie  never  existed  he  met  by  declaring 
that  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  Lyde  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  and  as  two  of  the  three  —  the  Correspondance^  and  the 
Journal  of  arts  and  sciences  —  were  established,  the  absence  of 
the  third  —  the  assembly  —  did  not  prove  that  the  LycSe  did 
not  exist.  As  for  his  expenses,  after  having  charged  Desforges 
with  juggling  with  the  figures  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression, 
he  produced  an  itemized  account  which  very  nearly  covered 
the  sum  in  question,  and  offered  to  show  his  receipts.  That  his 
family  had  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  society  he  absolutely 
denied.^  He  then  accused  Desforges  of  having  libeled  him,  of 
having  persisted  in  staying  in  his  house  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Bastille,  and  of  having  insulted  his  wife,  mother- 
in-law,  and  sister-in-law. 

The  question  is:  Li  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  on  both 
sides,  was  or  was  not  Brissot  guilty  of  fraud?  Of  the  charges 
there  are  two  points  on  which  he  does  not  clear  himself.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Desforges,  setting  forth  his  prospects, 
could  hardly  be  justified,  even  on  the  plea  of  extreme  opti- 
mism, since  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  and  in  any 
case  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  heirs.  Again,  his  defense  that 
the  LycSe  existed  because  the  Correspondance  and  the  Journal 
had  been  established,  was  in  the  nature  of  quibbling,  since 
Morande  had  used  the  term  LycSe  to  mean  the  assembly, 
which  clearly  did  not  exist.  Moreover,  there  are  two  charges 
which  he  admits  —  that  he  did  rent  a  house  too  small  for  the 
meetings  of  the  assembly,  though  it  served  as  an  office;  and 
that  he  furnished  the  house  at  the  expense  of  the  society.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Brissot  did  succeed  in  showing  that  Des- 
forges alone  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  funds,  and  that,  as  he 
himself  had  contributed  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he  was  the  cred- 
itor, not  the  debtor;  that  Desforges  had  refused  arbitration 
and  had  approved  his  accounts.'  It  is  also  to  be  taken  into 

forges  follows  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  not  made  his  acquaintance  before  that  time. 
1  RSpliqw  de  Brissot.  >  Ibid,,  4hl9.  '  Ibid,,  4-«. 
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consideration  that  Desforges's  side  of  the  matter  is  presented 
by  Th^veneau  de  Morande,  a  professional  libel  writer.^  Indeed, 
according  to  Vatel,  Desforges  tried  to  restrain  Morande,  and 
even  disavowed  some  of  his  utterances.'  And  finally,  if  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  a  loan,  but  a  partnership,  as  it  had  every 
appearance  of  being,  and  as  it  was  evidently  regarded,  Des- 
forges would  have  but  doubtful  claim  to  the  money  he  had  in- 
vested. That  Brissot  misused  the  money  is  probable,  but  that 
he  dehberately  planned  to  defraud  Desforges  is  hardly  credible. 
That  Desforges  was  directly  responsible  for  Brissot's  impris- 
onment in  the  Bastille  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  formal 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  he  had  written  libelous 
pamphlets  against  Marie  Antoinette,  and  especially  that  he 
had  had  part  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Le  Diable  dans  un  bhiitier.*  The  latter  did  not  concern 

^  In  his  early  youth  Moiande  was  involved  in  varioiu  flcandals  and  in- 
trigues, which  led  to  his  imprisonment  by  Uttrei  de  eaehel.  On  his  release  he  fled 
to  England;  there  he  devoted  himsdl  to  writing  violent  libels  on  various  per- 
sons of  prominence  in  France.  His  unexpected  success  suggested  to  him  a  new 
means  of  livelihood  and  he  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  system  of  blackmail.  His 
most  successful  effort  in  this  line  was  an  infamous  attack  on  Madame  Du  Bany, 
for  the  suppression  of  which  he  demanded  a  large  sum  from  the  French  Court. 
He  managed  to  foil  the  attempts  of  the  police  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  as  a  last 
resource  Louis  XV  entrusted  the  affair  to  Beaumarchais,  who  was  obliged  to 
pay  Morande  twenty  thousand  livres  and  a  pension  of  four  thousand  livres  for 
the  suppression  of  the  libel.  Not  long  after  this  episode  he  was  hired  by  Louis 
XVI  as  a  police  agent  in  England  to  suppress  libels,  evidently  on  the  principle 
of  '*  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  During  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  France, 
where  in  1791  he  founded  the  Argus  pcArioU,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  royalty, 
thus  becoming  the  ally  of  the  monarchy  which,  earlier  in  hb  career,  he  had 
insulted.    See  Thheneau  de  Morande,  by  Robiquet. 

"  VateU  n,  «31,  note. 

*  Brissot,  RSponse  H  Ume  lee  libdlistee,  40.  See  also  MSmoiree,  i,  81S-17;  and 
Funck-BrenUno,  Lee  LeUree  de  cachet  d  Paris,  418.  ''Brissot  de  Warvilk 
(Jacques  Pierre)  avocat  au  ParlemerU.  EntrS  le  IS  juiUet,  1784,  nir  ordre  eonbre- 
signS  BreteuU.  Pour  libelles,  Sorti  le  10  septembre,  178^  sur  ordre  contresignS 
Breteuil.*'  Also  see  Potion,  Notice  sur  Brissot,  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  let 
Oirondins,  ii,  228.  "Cette  dHerdion  apaii  pour  prStexte  de  pritendues  liaisons 
aieee  un  nommi  heUeport  [sic],  ce  heUeport  avait  publU  h  Londre  un  libeUe  injctms 
eontre  la  Reine  defrance  et  on  voulut  bien  supposer  que  Brissot  aicait  traeaillS  d  ee 
libelle"  Potion  evidently  confuses  here  Le  Diable  dans  un  bSniiier  with  the 
libels  against  the  queen. 
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tlie  queen,  but  was  an  arraignment  of  Beceveur  and  Th£ veneau 
de  Morande  as  spies  of  the  French  police  and  was  afterward 
made  much  of  by  Morande  in  his  attack  on  Brissot.  The 
explanation  given  by  Brissot  was  that  Pelleport,  in  exaspera- 
tion because  Receveur  had  refused  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  a  libel  on  Marie  Antoinette  which  he  (Pelleport)  claimed  to 
have  in  his  possession,  had  published  this  satire,  Le  Diable  dana 
un  bhtttier^  against  Receveur  and  Receveur's  prot^g£  Mo- 
rande. But  that  he  himself  had  any  part,  either  in  the  Ubel  on 
the  queen  or  in  the  satire,  Brissot  indignantly  denied.  He  as- 
serted that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done  his  best  to  induce 
Pelleport  to  give  up  his  traffic  in  libeb  and  to  suppress  the 
satire.^ 

This  explanation  is  in  large  part  corroborated  by  certain  re- 
ports at  the  MinisUre  des  affaires  itrangires  at  Paris.  It  seems 
that  the  affair  of  the  libels  against  Marie  Antoinette  dated 
from  the  year  before,  and  for  some  time  Brissot's  name  figured 
in  the  reports  of  the  police  spies  on  the  matter.'  He  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  joint  author,'  and  further  was  represented 
by  Receveiur  in  a  report  to  Lenoir  as  the  possible  author  also 
of  some  of  the  letters  written  by  Pelleport  in  the  course  of  his 
attempts  to  traffic  with  the  Government.^  Lenoir,  however, 
was  not  inclined  to  put  much  faith  in  Receveur's  suspicions. 

1  Mhnoires,  i,  821;  also  RSplique,  26.  Aooording  to  Robiquet  (ThSveneau  de 
Morande,  S4)  the  authorship  of  Le  Diable  dana  un  bSnitter  has  never  been  defi- 
nitely fijced  and  has  even  been  attributed  to  Morande  himself.  At  all  events, 
the  whole  matter  is  of  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  police  spy  system  of 
the  Old  Regime.  Receveur  and  Morande,  both  men  of  more  than  doubtful 
rq>utat]on,  and  the  latter  himself  a  libelist,  were  hired  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  find  the  sources  of  certain  libels  against  the  queen  and  to  pay  for  their 
suppression.  Brissot's  statement  that  Receveur  refused  to  pay  Pelleport  five 
hundred  louis,  seems  probable  in  view  of  Robiquet's  statement  that  Receveur 
had  only  two  hundred  guineas  with  which  to  make  the  purchase.  See  Reo^ 
veur's  own  statement  in  his  report  to  the  French  Ambassador,  of  May  22, 1788. 
(Aff.  itranghei,  Angleterre,  542,  f .  278.)  In  the  same  report  Receveur  speaks  of 
Pelleport  having  showed  to  Brissot  this  libel  against  the  queen. 

*  See  Aff.  Hrangires,  Angleterre,  542,  f .  278. 

*  See  NaUjaUe  d  la  MUe,  April  21, 1788.  Aff.  Hrangiree,  Angleterre,  542,  f .  79. 

*  Lenoir  au  ConUe  de  Vergennee,  May  4,  1788.  Aff.  itranghee,  Angleterre, 
542,  f .  188.  Also  CompU  rendu  par  Receveur,  May  22, 1788,  542,  f .  278. 
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Because  Brissot  was  acquainted  with  various  refugees, 
declared,  Beceveur  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Brissot 
was  also  a  refugee.  Receveur's  suspicions,  moreover,  were  per- 
haps quickened  by  the  personal  grudge  which  he  bore  against 
him.  At  aU  events,  the  affair  blew  over  so  far  as  Brissot  was 
concerned  till  it  was  again  brought  up  against  him  as  a  reason 
for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 

As  for  Le  Diable  dans  un  binitieT^  the  whole  evidence  against 
Brissot  consisted,  first,  in  a  certificate  by  a  printer's  assistant 
to  the  effect  that  Brissot  had  corrected  the  proofs  of  Le  Diable^ 
and  second,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  man  named  Vingtain,  in 
which  arrangements  were  referred  to  for  the  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet.^  In  answer,  Brissot  adduced  a  report  of  the  matter 
made  by  the  Minister  Breteuil  in  which  the  certificate  that 
Brissot  had  corrected  the  proofs  was  stated  to  be  of  doubtful 
value.'  The  other  piece  of  evidence  Brissot  apparently  did  not 
try  to  disprove.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  cor- 
dially disliked  both  Morande  and  Beceveur.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  he  was  guilty  of  having  assisted  in  the 
circulation  of  the  pamphlet.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  con- 
sidering that  they  in  turn  cordially  disliked  him,  that  they  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  instigating  his  arrest. 

But  whether  guilty  or  not,  two  months,  which  seemed  to  him 
two  centuries,  passed  before  he  could  obtain  his  release.  All 
this  time  his  family  and  friends  —  the  number  of  whom  was  a 
tribute  to  the  interest  he  had  inspired  —  were  exerting  their  ut- 
most efforts  in  his  behalf.  Loyseau,  the  distinguished  jurist, 
wrote  to  an  influential  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  asking  her 
in  turn  to  get  the  Prince  de  Conti '  to  write  to  the  commandant, 
Delaunay;  Mentelle  urged  Madame  Genlis-Sillery  to  work 
through  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  while  various  literary  men,  both 
in  England  and  France,  including  Condorcet,  Bemardin  de 

^  RSplique  de  Tkheneau  de  Morande,  58, 106. 

*  Riponse  de  Brissot,  19-^. 

'  Prince  de  Conti,  Louis  Francois  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  famous  house 
of  Conti,  was  bom  in  17S4  and  died  in  1814,  an  ardent  royalist  and  supporter 
of  monarchy. 
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Saint-PieiTe,  Kirwan,  Priestly,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  took  up  his 
cause  and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  his  innocence.^  Most  of  all 
his  release  was  due,  so  he  felt,  to  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  who 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  it.  The  authorities,  how- 
ever, made  what  seemed  to  Brissot  a  hard  condition, — he  had 
to  promise  to  give  up  his  Lycie.^  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
enumerating  those  who  aided  him,  Brissot  omits  altogether  to 
mention  the  help  received  from  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  after- 
ward the  Duke  of  Orleans,*  and  that  he  minimizes  the  help  of 
Madame  Genlis-Sillery,^  and  denies  that  he  ever  had  any  sub- 
sequent relations  with  her.*  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  one  of  the  charges  for  which,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  memoirs,  he  was  in  prison  and  under  sentence  of 
death,  was  of  adherence  to  the  house  of  Orleans. 

On  his  release  from  the  Bastille,  September  10, 1784,*  Brissot 
found  his  finances  in  desperate  condition,  and  was  only  saved 
from  complete  bankruptcy  by  the  generosity  of  Clavi^  and 
of  his  mother-in-law.^  For  a  time,  at  least,  there  were  to  be  no 
more  sdiemes  for  Lyc6e8  nor  *' universal  confederations."  He 
had  all  that  he  could  do  and  more  to  provide  for  his  family* 
soon  to  be  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  second  child.®   He  and 

^  MSmoiret,  n,  10. 

*  Ibid,,  n,  24.  See  also  Biographical  DieHonary,  n,  0.  Why  this  shoukL 
be  a  hard  condition,  when  the  LifoSe  had  already  failed,  is  not  dear.  See  fur- 
ther Biiasot's  aeeonnt  in  hia  lUponse  d  tou$  let  UbeUiiie$,  80. 

*  Charpentier,  La  BatUUe  dewiUe,  i,  troisitoe  livraiaon,  78  . 

*  See  the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  Madame  Genlis-Sillery  herself. 

*  According  to  her  story  she  did  help  hhn  subsequently  to  get  employment 
in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Oriteis,  but  says  that  before  his  incarceration 
in  the  Bastille  she  had  never  even  heard  of  him.  In  other  particulars,  too,  her 
account  contradicts  Brissot's  memoirs;  for  instance,  she  makes  his  imprison- 
ment antedate  his  marriage.  Her  story  is  evidently  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

*  Fnndc-Brentano,  Let  LeUre*  de  eaehd,  418.  '  MSmcires,  n,  24. 

*  See  Arekipes  nationaUs,  F  la  1570,  QflorSal,  an  IV.  Among  the  Roland  pa- 
pers at  the  BibluMque  Nationale  (n.  ac.  f r.  mss.  0584,  fol.  828)  is  a  rough  dnft 
of  a  letter  written  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his  diild,  asking  for  some  sort 
of  an  appointment  which  would  enable  him  to  go  to  America.  M.  Perroud,  in 
his  Notice  cur  la  Vis  de  Briccoi  (p.  zl),  in  the  Correcpondance  calls  attention  to 
the  levdation  contained  in  the  letter  of  *'uns  traie  dHrecce  morale  d  mims  ma^ 
Urielle,  car,  done  tm  coin  du  papier  on  trouve  un  eompU  de  *d6penae  pour  la 
ofmcke*  9*4ie9aid  d  la  eomme  d§  nx  Uffree^  nc  eolc  [ney* 
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F61icit£  lived  with  the  greatest  frugality,  but  in  spite  of  rigid 
economy  and  unremitting  industry,  he  had  frequently  to 
borrow  from  his  friends.^  EUs  best  friend  seems  to  have  been 
Clavi^re,  who  lent  him  money,  took  him  into  his  house»  and 
helped  him  out  in  difficulties. 

While  struggling  with  his  own  personal  finances  he  began  to 
write  on  financial  subjects  for  Mirabeau.  He  had  already  had 
some  correspondence  with  Mirabeau  on  behalf  of  the  KngKsh 
Ambassador  at  Cop^ihagen,'  and  he  was  now  brou^t  into 
doser  relations  with  him  through  Clavidre.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  men  whose  pen  Mirabeau  knew  so  well  how  to  use  for  his 
own  advantage,  and  Brissot  was  soon  induced  to  lend  his  assists 
ance.  He  and  Clavi^re  worked  together  on  the  Caisse  cTm- 
eompte^  which  was  published  under  Mirabeau's  name.'  They 
also  wrote  the  Banque  de  Saint  CharUs^  which  they  intended  to 
publish  themselves,  and  which  was  in  fact  out  <rf  the  piess 
when  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  Mirabeau  to  turn  it  over  to 
him.  Mirabeau  had  been  asked  to  furnish  sudi  a  woric  by 
Calonne,  and  promptly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity. 
According  to  Brissot,^  Clavi^  paid  the  expenses  and  Mira- 
beau pocketed  the  profits.  Brissot  was  probably  mistaken  in 
this,  however.* 

^  **  //  HoU  impoittUe  ^kre  plw  nrnpU  dans  $a  pamre  ffamnr  des  appaHewmm§ 
Moifu  reekavkSs  ffatoir  yne  table  pltu  frugal  el  defaire  ei^fin  wtoitu  de  d^pemsee; 
eafemme  Hoil  igalememi  la  nmplieiU  mime  une  exeeO/tmie  wiihe  defamiUe  umiqme 
w^etU  oeeupSe  de  eee  enfane.  Sowteni  brieeoi  [tie]  iCawaU  pae  «tr  framee  done  ea 
poeke^  il  HoU  obligS  defaire  d  ekaque  inelant  de  peHte  empnaUe  H  eee  awtie  el  eel 
Htd  de  wMioerili  a  Umjoure  exitU  pour  lui  eependanl  il  ne  dSpemeoU  jamaie  um  earn 
k  ees  pUnaire  eependant  pereonne  ne  traeailloil  pine  qme  dci."  P6tioii,  NoUee  ntr 
Brieeol,  in  VateL  m  281-38. 

>  MSmoires,  n.  28-52. 

'  Ibid,,  n,  31.  Tliis  statement  throws  li^t  on  Minbeaa*s  aasertioii  tlwt 
the  work  was  written  within  four  days  after  it  was  promised  to  Calonne^  and 
published  ei^t  days  after.    Lom&iie^  Lee  Mirabeau^  m,  630. 

^  MHuriree,  n,  31.  Mirabeao,  however,  dedared  that  he  did  not  reoerraany 
money  from  Calonne.    Lom^nie,  m.  633. 

*  The  following  letter  tends  to  strengthen  Miiabean*s  assertion  that  Briasol 
waspaid.  The  original  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Paul  AiiMUid,  of  Aix.  in 
Provenee,and  for  a  copy  of  it  thewriteris  indebted  to  IVofcasog  Fred  Mofimr 
of  the  University  of  Ndbimdm: ''X<ttr« if  ir.itCoMii is IfrnftioiiAir. 
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With  the  free-and-easy  fashion  with  which  Mirabeau  took 
the  credit  of  the  work  of  other  people,  Brissot  professed  to  be 
much  shocked.  Nevertheless,  he  himself  did  not  seem  to  have 
very  rigid  ideas  of  the  rights  of  authors,  for,  apparently  without 
any  thought  of  impropriety,  he  proceeded  to  have  printed  a 
manuscript  bearing  the  name  of  Turgot,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  Plan  des  administrationa 
provindaleSf  whereupon  Mirabeau,  for  some  reason,  which  was 
not  clear  at  the  time,  became  very  angry  and  threatened  Bris- 
sot with  a  letire  de  cachet.  Later  the  reason  became  apparent. 
It  seems  that  Mirabeau,  who  had  previously  had  possession  of 
the  manuscript,  had  already  sold  it  to  Calonne  as  his  own 
work.^  Although  Brissot  had  given  the  supposed  author  full 
credit  and  so  had  not  been  guilty  of  Mirabeau's  sin  of  plagia- 
rism, his  action  offered  Mirabeau  a  point  of  attack.  It  was 
most  unbecoming,  he  declared,  for  a  man  of  his  lofty  princi- 
ples not  to  recognize  the  sacred  rights  of  property.*  This 
accusation  Brissot  denied.  He  reminded  Mirabeau  that  the 
author  had  been  dead  several  years  and  that  he  himself  had 
published  the  manuscript  in  the  full  persuasion  that  there  was 
no  one  who  had  a  right  to  claim  it.' 

U  Confl*  (7"^.  Paris,  SO  Mai,  1785.  Monsieur:  XaUens  ws  ordres;  la  premihe 
Attuehs  de  mon  traoail  estfcnie  et  n'exige  mhne  plus  que  qudques  notes.  Us  det' 
niires  touches  de  Vhnvain  et  voire  approbaHon.  Tai  cru  qu*il  ne  faUaii  pas  un 
panflet  qu*on  ne  lit  point,  mais  un  ouerage  (ex  prqfesso);  et  quoique  fait  trap  vite^ 
pour  Hre  hien  rSdigi,  eelui-ei  eontiendra  au  mains  des  prineipes  sains  et  lesfaits 
prineipaux  asee  leurs  eons6quenees  naturdles,  J^ai  Vhonneur  de  vous  addresser 
la  note  des  dihoursSs  de  Fidition  que  vous  vCaoez  ehargi  defaire  orrHer,  tel  que  M, 
Brissot  de  WarviUe  me  la  fait  remettre  et  voila  pourquoi  le  costume  de  eette  note  est 
si  pen  dScent ;  t^est  IklttioudM.  Clavihe  que  vous  voules  bien  enfaire  remettre  Is 
montant,  ce  dUail  m'itant  absolwnent  itranger,  Je  erois  Vouwage  St,  Charles  tr^ 
pressi;  ainsifose sollieiter lafaveur d'une prompte audience" 

^  Tlie  plan,  although  bearing  the  name  of  Turgot,  was  written,  in  part  at 
least,  by  Dupont  de  Nemour^-Lom^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  iv,  87.  Brissot  dis- 
covered the  f a<;t  later.  Calonne,  it  seems,  showed  the  manuscript  to  Dupont, 
who  **lui  apprit  que  ee  manuscrit  sur  les  Administrations  provinciales  n*appaf^ 
tenait  mhne  pas  en  entier  d  Turgot,  et  que  c*etait  Itti  qui  en  avait  composi  autrefois 
le  plan  pour  le  ministre"    Brissot,  Mhnoires,  n,  37. 

*  See  the  Correspondance,  04-05. 

'  As  a  governmental  decree  of  August  SO,  1778,  gave  the  control  of  a  man's 
manuscript  after  his  death  to  his  heirs,  Brissot  was  legally  in  the  wrong. 
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In  spite  of  this  quanel,  Biissot  seems  to  have  fallen  again 
under  the  spell  of  Mirabeau's  channs.  At  all  events,  he  ad- 
mired ^'his  hatred  of  despotism  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
attacked  it  when  he  fomid  it."  At  this  time  Mirabeau  was 
planning  to  publish  a  paper  with  the  innocuous  title  of  Analyse 
des  papiers  anglais^  in  which  he  proposed  to  set  befcne  the 
French  people  certain  truths  which  would  not  be  welcome  to 
the  French  Government,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  any  too 
familiar  with  the  English  language  or  with  the  state  ot  Eng- 
land. Brissot  could  not  resist  this  temptation  and  of  his  own 
accord  offered  his  services  to  Mirabeau.  But  the  views  which 
Brissot  expressed  in  his  articles  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  the  situation  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies,  led  to  dis- 
putes between  Mirabeau  and  Mallet  du  Pan.  In  these  disputes 
Brissot,  who  had  already  come  into  collision  with  Mallet  on 
account  of  their  opposing  views  on  the  Genevan  revolution^ 
took  a  not  unwilling  part  —  in  some  cases  writing  letters  to 
Mallet  which  were  published  vSader  Mirabeau's  name.^ 

Meanwhile  Brissot  continued  writing  on  his  own  account* 
and  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  from  his  release  from  the 
Bastille  to  his  departure  for  America,  published  a  considerable 
number  of  works.  His  three  aims  were  to  popularize  knowledge, 
to  attack  abuses,  and  to  further  reform.  To  this  end  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  Bibliothique  philosophique,*  and 
brought  out  his  attack  on  canon  law,  UAidoriU  UgidaJtwe  de 
Rome  anSantiet  written  some  years  before;'  translated  Mackin- 
tosh's Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;*  and  published,  be- 
sides, two  letters  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  U,  on  emigration  and 
punishment  for  crime,*  a  criticism  of  the  travels  in  America  by 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,'  an  attack  on  a  new  plan  for  an  in- 

»  MSmoires,  n,  38.  •  See  p.  20.  »  See  p.  41. 

^  Voyage  en  Europe,  en  Asie,  et  en  Afrique,  2  vols.,  London,  1786. 

*  Un  Difenseur  du  peuple  d  VEmpereur  Joseph  II,  sur  mm  rSglemeni  concern' 
ani  rimigraiion,  tei  divertes  r^ormee,  etc.  Dublin,  1785.  And  Lettre  it  Ven^ 
pereur  sur  VatrociU  des  supplices  qu'il  a  substUuSs  comme  adoucissemeni  d  Ut 
peine  de  mori.    Bruxelles,  aSut,  1787. 

*  Examen  critique  des  voyages  dans  VAmtrique  sepUnirionale  de  M.le  Mar^ 
quis  de  Chaeldlux.  London,  1786. . 
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surance  company,^  and  a  denunciation  of  a  threatened  proposal 
of  bankruptcy.'  He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  trans- 
lated a  History  of  England  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman 
to  his  son;  *  and  in  collaboration  with  Clavi^re,  wrote  what  was 
up  to  this  time  his  most  important  production,  De  la  France  et 
des  £tats  Unis.^  The  ostensible  object  of  this  work  was  solely 
to  promote  commercial  and  political  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States;  its  real  purpose  was,  further,  to  present 
so  attractive  a  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Americans 
that  his  fellow  countrymen  would  be  tempted  to  imitate  their 
conduct  and  to  recover  their  own  liberty.*  But  Brissot  was 
never  content  with  merely  writing  in  the  interests  of  reform; 
he  must  also  be  organizing.  With  the  two  objects  in  view  just 
stated  he  now  projected  an  organization  to  be  called  the  SocUtS 
Gallo-Amhicaine,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out.* 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  literary  work  Brissot  somehow  found 
time  to  take  an  interest  in  the  discoveries  which  were  being 
made  in  so-called  animal  magnetism.  Learning  that  Bergasse 
was  the  chief  exponent  of  these  studies,  he  hastened  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  even  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
himself,  Un  mot  aux  acadhniciens,  in  which  he  told  them  in  no 
flattering  terms  what  he  thought  of  them  for  their  scorn  of 
Bergasse's  discoveries.^ 

*  DSnoneiaHon  au  pubUe  d^un  nowreau  projel  d^agioUige,  London,  1786,  and 
Sseonde  LeUm  eonbre  la  compagnie  d^asmranoe,  London,  1786. 

'  Poml  ds  hanquerouU  ou  LeUrea  d  un  erSaneier  de  VHai,  aurrimpoanbilitSde 
lahcmquenmUnaiwfuiUetnirUtmoyeusdsramenerlaerSdUetla  Londresp 

17S7.  See  p.  80.  The  publication  of  this  work  brought  upon  Brissot  a  lettre  de 
eaekei,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
He  soon  returned  to  France.  MSmoiree,  n,  69. 

'  Published  under  the  title  of  LeUree  philoeophiques  et  poliiiquee,  eur  VhU' 
toire  de  VAngUterre  dApuie  mm  origine  juequ*d  nae  jours.  Traduia  de  Vanglaie, 
%  yols.  London,  1786. 

^  See  p.  48.  >  Mhnoiree,  n,  52.  *  See  p.  61. 

'  Mhnairee^  n,  58.  Bergasse,  Nicholas,  lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  in 
1750.  He  became  known  for  hb  researches  in  animal  magnetism,  and  later  for 
his  connection  with  the  celebrated  suit  of  Korman.  In  pleading  the  case  of  Kor- 
man  against  his  wife,  he  attacked  ministerial  despotism  and  came  into  conflict 
with  Beaumarchais  who  defended  Korman's  wife.  Elected  to  the  Stated- 
General  he  presented  a  draft  of  a  con8titution»  but  on  its  rejection  retired  in 
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He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Bergasse  too  was  mterested 
in  political  reform,  and  like  himself  was  secretly  working  for  it. 
*'The  time  has  arrived/'  Brissot  quoted  Bergasse  as  saying  to 
him,  *'when  France  has  need  of  a  revolution.  But  to  work 
openly  for  it  is  to  fail;  to  succeed  some  mystery  is  necessary; 
men  must  be  brought  together  under  pretext  of  physical  ex- 
periments, but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  des- 
potism." ^  Brissot  was  also  delighted  to  take  part  in  these 
gatherings.  They  were  held  at  the  house  of  Korman,'  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  regular  foyer  of  revolution.'  According 
to  Brissot's  own  account  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  preached  there  an  out-and-out  republicanism.^  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  memoirs 
it  was  to  his  advantage  to  appear  to  have  been  a  republican 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Just  at  this  juncture  an  unexpected  chance  was  offered  to 
Brissot  to  engage  in  practical  work  in  philanthropy  and  reform. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  house,  determined  for  his  own  ends  to  encourage  a  spirit 
of  political  agitation  and  criticism.  As  a  man  known  to  repre- 
sent this  spirit  Brissot  was  invited  by  the  Marquis  Du  Crest, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  put  in  charge  of  the  undertak- 
ing, to  enter  his  service.  That  the  opportunity  came  through 
his  own  reputation,  and  not  as  a  result  of  Madame  Brissot's 
early  connection  with  the  house  of  Orleans,  Brissot  was  careful 
to  emphasize.*  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  about  accepting  the 
offer,  fearing  that  it  might  involve  some  loss  of  independence, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  here  under  the  guise  of  philan- 
thropic effort  was  a  glorious  opportimity  to  make  the  palace  of 
Orleans  a  center  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  to  share  in  helping 

disgust.  His  name  was  associated  with  Brissot's  in  the  prospectus  of  the  SoeiSU 
GaUo-AmSricaine,    See  p.  61. 

^  MSmoires,  n,  54. 

'  Konnan,  known  for  his  suit  against  lus  wife,  which  became  celebrated 
through  the  connection  with  it  of  Bergasse  on  one  side  and  Beaumarchais  on 
the  other. 

*  Mhnaires,  n,  56.  *  Ibid^  n,  54. 

*  Ibid.,  u,  14;  also  Biograjihieal  anecdotes,  n,  9. 
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to  restore  liberty  to  France.  He  accordingly  accq>ted  the  offer, 
at  a  salary  which  was  uncomfortably  small,  though  he  refused 
to  add  to  it  by  any  underhand  means  or  even  by  ways  usually 
considered  Intimate. 

To  this  enterprise  Brissot  not  only  devoted  himself  with  ar- 
dor but  enlisted  the  help  of  his  friends.  The  Rolands  assisted 
to  found  a  Mcdaon  philanthropique  at  Villefranche.^  Brissot's 
friend.  Blot,  became  secretary  of  a  similar  institution  at  Lyons, 
and  Potion  w^ked  to  found  a  third  at  Chartres.  Meanwhile, 
he  seems  to  have  been  laying  plans  for  reform  of  a  large  and 
constructive  order.  Du  Crest,  it  appears,  was  ready  to  de- 
nounce the  existing  ministry  to  the  king,  but  Brissot  assured 
him  he  must  do  more;  that  if  he  wanted  both  reform  and  glory, 
he  must  identify  his  cause  and  that  of  the  house  of  Orleans  with 
that  of  the  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  procedure.  They  must  form  a  party 
which  should  demand  radical  reform,  and  this  party  must  find 
its  support  in  the  Parlement,  which,  in  turn,  must  make  every 
effort  to  gain  popular  support.' 

These  plans,  however,  were  not  carried  out,  and  Brissot  soon 
severed  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  his  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  a  lettre  de 
cachet  with  which  he  was  threatened  on  account  of  his  pam- 
phlets on  bankruptcy.*  About  this  time,  and  perhaps  because 
of  the  desirability  of  absence  from  France,  he  made  a  brief  visit 
to  England.  Before  leaving  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
he  had  visited  Holland  also,  just  at  the  height  of  the  republican 
rising  against  the  stadtholder.  Thus  for  a  second  time  Brissot 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  people  actually  in  revolt.^ 

^  Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  ed.  by  Perroud,  n,  780-31. 

'  Correspondance,  139,  160. 

'  The  leUre  de  eaehet  was  doubtless  occasioned  in  part  by  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  as  being  connected  with  the  schemes  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  See  Notice  $ut  la  vie  de  Brissot  by  Perroud  in  the  Correspondance, 
p.  xlv.  Potion  does  not  connect  the  severing  of  his  connection  with  the  house 
of  (MhLUB  with  this  lettre  de  cachet,  but  says  it  was  due  to  his  independence 
of  spirit.    Notice  in  Vatel,  n,  832. 

*  See  Perroud,  Notice  in  the  Correspondance,  p.  zliv;  also  Brissot,  Mhnoiree, 
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He  now  threw  himself  into  another  kind  of  reform.  Hehad  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  agitation,  especially  in  England, 
against  the  slave  trade,  and,  unmindful  of  his  former  failures 
in  philanthropic  schemes,  proceeded  to  establish  a  society 
called  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  whose  object,  as  the  name  implies, 
was  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  negro.  The  importance  of  this  so* 
ciety,  and  of  Brissot's  influence  in  connection  with  it,  demands 
treatment  at  some  length,  but  the  story  can  best  be  told  in  con* 
nection  with  Brissot's  career  during  the  Revolution,  when  the 
society  was  most  prominently  before  the  public.^ 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  so  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of 
reform  in  France,  that  he  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
emigrating  to  America.  The  desire  to  obtain  information  on  the 
state  of  the  negro  in  America,  and  also  to  investigate  that  ooun^ 
try  as  a  possible  place  of  residence  for  himself  and  his  family, 
made  him  eager  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  new  world.  An 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Some  one  was  needed  to 
carry  on  certain  financial  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
Brissot  was  chosen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1788  he  set  out.*  He 
was  still  in  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  1788,  when  the 
news  from  France  suddenly  brought  him  to  the  realization 
that  a  revolution  might  be  really  at  hand.  A  man  who  all  his 
life  had  been  working  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  was  not  go- 
ing to  miss  the  chance  of  being  an  active  participant  in  it,  and 
with  all  possible  haste  he  hurried  back  to  France. 

n,  S7.  In  his  RSporue  Brissot  says  that  he  fled  to  Holland  on  account  of  the 
threatened  leUre  de  cachet  and  thence  to  England,  but  from  his  MSmoiret  it 
would  appear  that  his  trip  to  England  antedated  the  leUre  de  cachet, 

^  See  chap.  vni. 

'  For  the  story  of  these  travels  and  of  their  subsequent  influence  on  Briatot*s 
career,  see  chap.  iv. 
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BBI880T  AS  AUTHOB  AND  JOUBNALI8T  BEFORE  THE 

BEVOLUnON 

The  external  facts  of  Brissot's  early  life  have  been  presented* 
They  show  in  some  measure  his  ideals  and  aims  and  interests, 
but  the  picture  needs  to  be  completed  by  a  portrait  of  the  man 
as  seen  in  his  writings.  During  the  fifteen  years  from  1774  to 
1789,  which  were  devoted  in  large  part  to  literary  work,  he  pro- 
duced an  enormous  amount  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
from  the  customs  of  ancient  India  to  the  **  search  for  truth/' 
All  this  work  in  its  anti-Christian  tendency,  its  emphasis  on 
natural  rights,  its  gospel  of  humanitarianism  and  political  re- 
form, was  typical  of  eighteenth-century  thought.  Moreover, 
it  throws  light  on  Brissot's  personal  characteristics,  plainly 
revealing  in  the  youth  the  father  of  the  maturer  man,  and 
forecasts  the  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  the  Revolution. 

Brissot  was  at  the  same  time  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  of 
Rousseau,  and  of  Montesquieu.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  was 
perhaps  the  least,  but  it  is  unmistakable  in  the  general  atti- 
tude and  trenchant  tone  of  his  earlier  works  UAutorUi  Uqu* 
lative  de  Rome  anSantie  ^  and  Lettres  philosophiques  sur  Saini 
Paul.  The  former  was  an  attack  on  canon  law.  The  whole  sys- 
tem, Brissot  declared,  rested  on  an  extremely  shaky  foundation. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  contained  but  little  material  on  dogma  or 
discipline,  the  decisions  of  the  councils  were  not  infallible,  the 
decrees  of  the  Popes  had,  in  many  cases,  proved  to  be  only  a 
tissue  of  falsehood,  and  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
church  fathers  was  more  than  doubtful.  And  then,  coming 
nearer  home,  French  canon  law  was  drawn  from  sources  which 
were  either  uncertain  or  corrupt*  In  his  Lettres  philosophiques 
sur  SairU  Paul  he  attacked  the  teachings  even  of  Scripture. 

^  See  p.  86. 
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The  authority  of  his  epistles  was  doubtful  in  the  first  place, 
and  St.  Paul  himself  was  a  dangerous  fanatic,  who  deliberately 
invented  stories  of  visions  and  miracles  in  order  to  gain  power. 
His  preaching,  moreover,  consisted  of  intolerant  and  harmful 
doctrines  injurious  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  The 
doctrine  of  predestination  Brissot  held  in  special  abhorrence. 
"The  system  of  predestination,"  he  declared,  "destroys  all 
noble  ideas  of  courage  and  of  patriotism;  the  soul  plunged  into 
a  state  of  flabby  inertia,  expects  everything  from  the  hand  ct 
its  God,  favors  on  earth  and  salvation  in  heaven.  This  doc* 
trine  is  therefore  pernicious  and  enervating  to  society,  in  that 
it  destroys  aU  its  energy;  cruel  to  man,  in  that  it  makes  him  a 
mere  slave;  outrageous  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  that  it  makes 
him  a  capricious  tyrant.  St.  Paul  is,  then,  a  dangerous  dreamer, 
whose  opinions  ought  to  be  proscribed."  *  Not  only  was  St. 
Paul  entirely  wrong,  but  Christianity  itself  had  done  much 
harm.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  work  mischief,  he  as- 
serted, because  it  was  "contrary  to  the  passions  which  nature 
has  graven  on  the  soul  of  man."  Nature  speaks  with  impera- 
tive command  and  legislators  should  take  warning  and  deal 
much  more  leniently  with  those  alleged  crimes  or  vices,  such  as 
prostitution,  adultery,  and  bigamy,  which  have  their  root  in 
natiural  instincts. 

Here  Brissot  was  moved  not  so  much  by  the  rationalism  of 
Voltaire  as  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau.  He  further  held 
Rousseau's  belief  in  man's  natural  goodness,  or  at  least  in  his 
capacity  for  goodness,  and  in  this  belief  he  saw  a  further  objec- 
tion to  predestination  with  its  assumption  of  man's  natural 
depravity.  In  language  which  was  the  very  echo  of  Rousseau, 
he  declared:  "Man  is  naturally  good,  or  at  least  he  is  bom  in- 
different alike  to  vice  and  to  virtue.  Guide  his  steps  in  child- 
hood by  good  example,  by  habits  of  justice,  of  social  respon- 
sibility, of  equality,  and  he  will  become  just  and  upright."  * 

^  Letires  philoiophiques  sur  Scdrii  Paid,  105-06.  Had  Brissot  forgotten  the 
Puritans? 

'  Leiire  d  Bamave,  61. 
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In  his  love  of  physical,  as  well  as  of  human  nature  Brissot 
was  also  influenced  by  Rousseau.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
reader  of  Rousseau,  especially  of  his  Confessions,  which  he  had 
read  at  least  six  times,  and  he  was  always  quoting  from  his 
writings.  like  Rousseau,  he  discoursed  at  length  on  the  joys 
of  solitude,  and  like  him  too,  he  was  moved  almost  to  tears  by 
the  beauty  of  a  rustic  life.  But  Brissot's  assertion  that  they 
w^«  much  alike,  not  only  in  tastes  but  also  in  character,  is 
amusing,  considering  that  they  represented  the  most  divergent 
possible  types,  and  proves  either  that  Brissot  did  not  under- 
stand Rousseau  or  that  he  did  not  understand  himself.^  But 
influenced  he  certainly  was  by  Rousseau,  and  that  influence  is 
perhaps  chiefly  seen  in  his  constant  reference  to  a  state  of  na* 
ture.  la  hi3  work  Recherchesphilosophiqiiessur  la  proprUUetle 
vol,  he  undertook  to  show  that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  theft.^  His  argument  was  as  follows:  Everything 
is  in  movement;  there  can  be  no  improvement  without  action; 
all  action  presupposes  the  application  of  one  body  upon  an- 
other, and  all  such  application  means  friction  and  hence  de- 
struction. Destruction,  then,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
movement;  all  things,  therefore,  are  bound  to  destroy  each 
other;  and  property  is  the  right  which  one  body  has  of  destroy- 
ing another  body  in  order  to  preserve  itself.  But  to  preserve 
itself  the  body  must  satisfy  its  needs.  The  satisfaction  of  needs, 
then,  is  the  end  and  cause  of  property.  The  right  of  property 
may  be  exercised  upon  animals  as  well  as  upon  vegetables,  and 
even  upon  man.  There  are  no  classes  in  nature.  Each  may  live 
on  his  own  species,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  cause  of  property 
is  need,  so  the  limit  of  property  is  the  extinction  of  need.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  exclusive  property  in  a  state  of  nature,  neither 
can  there  be  theft.  The  word  ^'property"  is  erased  from  her 
code.  She  no  more  authorizes  man  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  the  land  than  of  air,  or  fire,  or  water.* 

1  Mhrunres,  i,  18-24,  249. 

'  See  Goopil,  La  PropnMS  tehn  Briuoi  de  Wanille. 

*  Recherehes  pkUo9opMque$,  in  Bib.  pkiLp  vi,  823. 
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After  having  stated  these  somewhat  radical  views,  Brissot 
goes  on  to  consider  property  in  society.  This  kind  of  property, 
he  declares,  ''has  borrowed  the  features  of  property  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  under  this  imposing  mask  has  known  how  to 
secure  for  itself  a  veneration  which  it  does  not  deserve,  and 
defenders  blinded  by  the  desire  for  exclusive  possession.  It  is 
this  alleged  property  which  is  claimed  by  the  rich  financier  who 
has  constructed  superb  palaces  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
funds ;  by  the  greedy  prelate  who  swims  in  opulence ;  by  the  lazy 
man  of  the  middle  class,  who  takes  his  ease  while  the  day  laborer 
is  suffering.  It  is  this  alleged  property  which  is  claimed  by  that 
ieigneur  who,  jealous  of  his  rights,  shuts  his  gates  and  closes  his 
park  and  his  gardens.  ...  It  is  this  property  which  has  created 
locks  and  bolts  and  a  thousand  other  inventions  which  sepa- 
rate man  from  his  fellows  and  isolate  him,  and  which  protect 
the  alleged  right  of  exclusive  possession,  the  curse  of  natural 
rights.  The  characteristic  of  property  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
that  it  is  universal,  while  property  in  society  is  individual, 
special.  People  ascribe  to  these  two  things  —  property  in 
nature  and  property  in  society  —  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
attributes,  but  they  are  absolutely  difiPerent."  * 

The  doctrines  and  the  conclusions  to  which  these  views 
inevitably  pointed  were  sufficiently  startling  to  evoke  bitter 
criticism,  of  which  Brissot  apparently  never  heard  the  end.  It 
certainly  was  not  difficult  to  find  in  them  a  defense  of  canni- 
balism and  a  direct  attack  on  property.  When,  ther^ore,  early 
in  179^,  the  question  of  property  rights  was  under  discussion,* 
his  enemies  made  haste  to  confront  him  with  these  early  utter- 
ances. In  defense  he  declared  that  he  had  not  meant  his  state- 
ments to  apply  to  organized  society,  and  cited  various  passages 
from  this  and  other  early  works  in  substantiation  of  this  con- 
tention. It  was  indeed  true  that  Brissot,  like  Rousseau,  was 
frequently  inconsistent;  and  like  Rousseau  too,  frankly  ad- 
mitted the  impossibility  of  the  logical  carr^'ing  out  of  his  ideas. 

>  Rtckfrckf^  phiio9L>pkiquf»^  in  Bib.  pkU,^  n.  S!i5-M. 

'  Tbe  questioa  of  rights  of  property  in  negroes  was  involved.  See  p.  iSO. 
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For  instance,  in  this  very  essay  on  property  and  theft  in  which 
he  had  savagely  attacked  property,  Brissot  says  almost  in  the 
same  breath  that  property  must  be  protected;  in  the  essay  on 
the  Moyens  d^adoudr  en  France  la  rigneur  des  lots  ptnales  he 
speaks  with  a  sigh  of  regret  of  a  proposition  to  distribute  riches 
in  a  just  proportion  among  all  the  citizens  as  a  dream  of  the 
golden  age,  and  in  Le  Sang  innocent  vengS  he  declares  that  the 
triple  basis  of  the  social  contract  is  formed  by  liberty,  security, 
and  property. 

But  it  was  rather  with  the  practical  betterment  of  existing 
society  than  with  theories  concerning  the  state  of  nature  that 
Brissot  was  chiefly  concerned.  He  was  imbued,  not  merely 
with  the  sentimentalism  but  with  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
the  age.  Voltaire  and  Beccaria,  Montesquieu  and  Filangieri, 
were  pleading  for  a  wider  toleration,  a  milder  penal  system, 
and  a  more  reasonable  legal  code.  To  this  company  Brissot 
joined  his  voice:  "To  better  the  penal  legislation  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe"  was  his  somewhat  comprehensive  aim,^ 
and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he  wrote  treatises,  compiled  dic- 
tionaries, and  founded  societies.  His  fundamental  premise, 
which,  however,  far  from  being  original  with  him,  was  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  humanitarians  of  the  time,  was  that  crime 
was  in  large  measure  a  disease,  the  result  of  ignorance,  oppres- 
sion, and  poverty.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  could  be 
lessened  by  severe  and  cruel  punishments  was  sheer  folly.' 

The  only  eflFective  way  was  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime  —  in  other  words, 
make  people  happy  and  crime  would  almost  disappear  of  it- 
self. The  particular  means  by  which  people  were  to  be  made 
lMippy»  Brissot  continued,  —  and  here  he  showed  the  evident 
influence  of  Montesquieu,  —  depended  in  some  measure  on 
climate,'  but  in  general  he  advocated  lowering  the  taxes,  rais- 
ing the  moral  standard,  which  in  turn  would  be  furthered  by  a 

*  Bib.  pkil..  Preface,  i,  iv. 

*  Moyens  de  prSvenir  des  crimei  en  France,  in  Bib.  pkU,,  vi,  3. 

*  Thkrie  dee  hie  erimineUee,  i,  118. 
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reform  of  national  education^  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
letters,  the  extirpation  of  begging,  and  the  establishment  ct 
better  police  protection,  —  in  short,  more  liberty  and  equality.^ 
But  the  process  of  education  was  slow  and  existing  crime 
must  be  dealt  with.  Here  Brissot  pleaded  for  greater  moderar 
tion.  The  motives  of  the  criminal  should  be  taken  into  account* 
and  a  crime  committed  through  fear  of  death  or  because  of 
hunger  or  distress  should  be  treated  with  more  leniency  than 
crimes  committed  through  other  motives.  Theft,  for  example* 
so  often  occasioned  by  want  and  even  by  actual  starvation,  was 
punished  far  too  severely •  **  It  is  not  the  poor  starving  wretch,'* 
he  declared,  '*  who  deserves  to  be  punished;  it  is  the  rich  man 
who  is  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse  to  help  his  fellow  man  in  dis* 
tress  who  b  worthy  of  condenmation."  '  Moreover,  the  end  of 
punishment  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  make  reparation  to 
society  or  to  the  individual  wronged,  to  warn  by  example  and 
to  prevent  the  guilty  from  doing  further  injury.*  Any  punish- 
ment which  fails  to  fulfill  these  ends  was  unjustifiable.  This 
was  true,  he  declared,  of  the  punishment  of  death,  which  not 
only  did  not  prevent  crime,  but  instead,  by  familiarizing  peo- 
ple with  the  shedding  of  blood,  offered  an  example  of  cruelty, 
and,  moreover,  involved  the  possibility  of  a  fearful  mistake.^ 
Forced  labor  would  act  as  a  better  deterrent  and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  useful  to  society.  Torture  and  mutilation  were 
almost  as  objectionable  as  the  death  penalty,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons.^  In  fact,  the  severity  of  punishment  should  be 
moderated  and  in  all  cases  the  punishment  should  fit  the 
crime,  both  in  proportion  and  in  kind.  Crimes  against  the 
state  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  crimes  against 
morality,  because  they  injure  the  public  welfare,®  and  in  this 
connection  crimes  against  the  dominant  religion  should  be  pun- 

^  Mayens  tTadoueir  la  rigtteur  des  lots  pinalea, 
'  ReckercheM  pkUoMjMques,  in  Bib.  phil.,  vi,  8S4. 

*  Moyeru  d^adoucir  la  rigueur  des  lois  piiudes,  83. 

*  Ibid.,  75-83;  and  Le  Sang  innocent  vengi. 
»  Bib.  phU.,  TV,  17»-80. 

*  Thkirie  des  lois  erimitMes. 
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ished  as  anti-patriotic.^  The  state,  moreover,  should  exercise 
control  over  punishment  meted  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, such  as  excommunications  and  exemptions,  in  so  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  individual  citizen.*  Imprisonment  for 
debt  should  be  abolished,  and  many  offenses  against  morality 
might  well  be  left  to  the  scourge  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

There  was  crying  need,  Brissot  argued  further,  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  procedure  of  the  criminal  courts.  Forced  con- 
fession should  be  abolished,  proof  by  direct  witnesses  and  by 
experts  should  be  better  regulated,  circumstantial  evidence 
should  be  surrounded  by  greater  safeguards,  more  pubUcity 
should  somehow  be  secured,  a  fuller  conmiunication  of  the 
charges  should  be  made  to  the  accused  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
trial,  and  he  should  always  be  given  a  lawyer  for  his  defense.' 
All  this  would  tend  to  prevent  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent, but,  if  in  spite  of  all  reasonable  precautions,  an  innocent 
person  should  be  convicted,  provision  should  be  made  for  re- 
paration.^ Above  all,  the  accused  must  be  separated  from  the 
convicted,  and  even  among  the  latter  there  must  be  some  divi- 
sion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.'  Furthermore,  the 
bar  itself  was  in  a  state  of  decadence.  This  was  due  to  the  poor 
education  of  the  would-be  lawyer,  the  obscurity  of  the  laws, 
the  insufficient  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  profession,'  and  the 
narrow-minded  spirit  which  pervaded  the  entire  body  of  ad- 
vocates. In  short,  in  order  to  reform  penal  legislation  the  legal 
profession  must  be  reformed.^ 

If  Brissot's  ideas  on  penal  legislation  show  the  influence  of 
the  htunanitarians,  his  ideas  on  economic  principles  show  the 

^  Moyens  d^adaueir  la  rigueur  des  loU  phudei,  72-74. 
'  TMorie  des  lots  erimineUes. 

*  Moyens  d'adaucir  la  rigueur  dee  loie  pSnalee,  04-112. 

*  Le  Sang  innoeeiU  vengi.  This  work  was  severely  criticked  in  the  Mereur§ 
of  August  8,  1782. 

*  ThSorie  dee  hie  erinUneUee,  j,  180-86. 

*  Un  IndSjtendani  d  Vordre  dee  aeoeate  ew  la  dieadenee  du  barreau  en  France, 
'  Point  de  hanquerouU. 
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influence  of  the  physiocrats.  like  them  he  dedaied  that  the 
sole  source  of  riches  was  in  the  soil,  and  not  in  mon^  brought 
into  the  country  in  payment  of  exports;  and  that  to  try  to  en- 
rich the  country  by  so  restricting  foreign  trade  that  the  exports 
might  always  be  greater  than  the  imports  and  the  balance  of 
commerce  be  in  favor  of  the  home  country,  was  sheer  futility. 
These  ideas  he  developed  at  length  in  the  work  which  he  pro- 
duced in  collaboration  with  Clavi^,  De  la  France  et  dea  £kd8 
Unis. 

France  and  theUnitedStates  have  need  of  each  other's  prod- 
ucts, he  argued.  The  latter  being  a  new  country  must  first 
develop  her  agriculture,  and  meanwhile  she  must  dq>end  for 
her  manufactured  articles  on  Europe.  England  is  quite  alive 
to  this  situation,  and  is  bestirring  herself  to  develop  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  United  States.  France  will  lose  her  op* 
portunity.  She  ought  to  act  quickly,  for  she  needs  commerce 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  develop  her  marine,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  stands  in  need  of  those  very  raw  materials 
of  which  the  United  States  has  an  abundance.  To  this  end, 
protective  duties  should  be  removed,  or  at  least  lowered.^ 
There  must  be  liberty,  and  it  must  be  as  complete  as  possible* 
Freedom  of  trade  also  meant  to  Brissot  freedom  of  internal 
trade,  and,  above  all,  abolition  of  monopolies.  He  was  espe- 
cially anxious  to  have  the  government  monopoly  removed  on 
tobacco  and  salt.^  Monopoly,  he  declared,  might  enrich  some 
few  individuab,  but  it  was  destructive  of  national  commerce. 

Many  other  evils,  too,  from  which  France  was  suffering  were 
due,  he  maintained,  to  inherent  injustice  in  the  government 
itself.  Rather  than  provide  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor, 
he  cried,  do  away  with  privilege,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
is  little  need  of  such  institutions.  Equality  is  the  imperative 
need.  In  this  connection,  France  might  well  learn  from  Eng- 
land where  there  exist  much  better  resources  against  injustice 

1  De  la  France,  293.  See  alao  Journal  du  Lyoie^  18.  For  a  fuller  statement,  see 
p.  04. 
*  De  la  France,  80. 
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and  oppression  than  in  France.^  At  the  same  time»  Brissot  was 
no  blind  admirer  of  England,  and  while  he  was  continually 
trying  to  extend  in  France  information  about  English  institu- 
tions, he  by  no  means  refrained  from  criticizing  their  defects. 
He  recognized,  of  course,  the  superiority  of  England  over 
France  in  that  the  English  people  through  their  representa- 
tive institutions  had  a  part  in  the  government;  but  he  agreed 
with  David  Williams  in  declaring  that  England  had  lost  much 
of  her  vaunted  political  liberty  because,  as  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  the  people  had  no  adequate  method  of  controlling  either 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.^ 

But  if  Brissot  was  lukewarm  in  his  approval  of  England,  he 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  chapter  in  any  of  his  works  in  which 
he  did  not  allude  to  the  importance  of  following  American  ex- 
ample. It  was  not  in  the  formless  and  obsolete  institutions  of 
England,  he  asserted  again  and  again,  but  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  new  republic  across  the  water  that  a  people  seeking 
to  recover  its  liberty  might  find  the  true  model.'  There  was  to 
be  found  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  Americans  had  done  well,  he  declared,  to  avoid  following 
too  closely  the  example  of  England  in  their  constitutions;  and 
to  illustrate  his  meaning  he  compared,  point  by  point,  the  new 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  corresponding  English 
constitutional  provisions,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  only  showed  the  same  wisdom, 
he  added,  in  working  out  their  system  of  legislation,  they  would 
be  doubly  happy.'  In  his  theories  regarding  government  Bris- 
sot was  greatly  influenced  by  Montesquieu,  and  a  further  cause 
of  his  admiration  for  the  United  States  was  that  he  saw  there 

1  MoffenM  d^adoueir  la  rigueur  de$  lou  phudes,  86,  and  DSnonciaHon  d^un 
fumveau  projet  d^ agiotage,  47. 

*  LeUrea  nir  la  liberU  poUHque. 

^  **JevU  qu'on  devait  prScher,  aux  socUtSs,  rum  d^ adopter  la  charte  informe  et 
pffemfv^effacke  dee  Bretone,  maie  le  modUe  simple^  puiii  done  la  naiure  par  lee 
AmSricaifu.**  RSponee  d  tone  lee  libellietee,  22. 

«  Bib.  pka.,  m,  254-58. 
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that  qyston  of  checks  and  balances  so  warmly  advocated  in 
Montesquieu's  L'JSaprdilMbw;  ^  but  above  aD,  he  admired  the 
United  States  because  it  was  democratic  in  spirit  and  repub- 
lican in  government.  He  was  a  thorough-going  democrat,  and 
was  constantly  preaching  equality.  ''There  can  be  a  real  senti- 
ment of  patriotism/'  he  declared,  ''there  can  be  real  public 
welfare  only  when  the  individual  of  the  lowest  class  is  happy 
and  free."  '  "Political  nomenclature  itself  must  be  changed 
and  the  word  people  substituted  for  the  Gothic  and  disgrace- 
'  ful  term  third  eskde.*' '  If  complete  equality  were  imprac- 
tical under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  he  would 
have  at  least  civil  equality,  that  is  to  say,  equality  before  the 
law. 

But  however  fully  Brissot  might  adjust  himself  to  existing 
conditions,  at  heart  he  was  a  republican.  If  he  had  carried  out 
his  theories,  he  would  not  have  had  monarchy  at  all.  "Noth- 
ing that  was  unjust  could  be  good  politically,"  he  maintained, 
and  the  inevitable  limitations  of  equality  under  a  monarchy 
were  not  consistent  with  the  fullest  justice.  It  did  not  always 
seem  to  him  wise  to  proclaim  his  conviction,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly bold  enough  in  the  defense  of  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  republican  party  in  Holland,  in  opposition  to  the  stadt- 
holder,^  and  in  his  criticism  of  the  systems  of  provincial 
administration  proposed  by  Necker  and  by  Turgot,  he  came 
out  with  great  frankness.   The  title  itself  of  the  latter  work 
was  courageous,  ObservaiUms  of  a  RepubUeoHj  and  the  views 
I  which  he  expressed  therein  did  not  belie  the  title.    "Au- 
thority is  everything,  the  people  is  nothing,"  he  declared; 
"this  is  true  of  all  monarchical  governments."*  Again:  "The 
methods  of  a  republican  government  cannot  be  harmonised 
i  with  the  spirit  and  customs  of  a  monarchy."  And  finally  he 
i  declared  it  his  opinion  —  an  opinion  of  some  importance,  in 
I  view  of  his  later  attitude  —  that  Turgot,  in  attempting  to 

«  L€  PkOtMfkim  ^  0$mif.  \7^ 

'  Bib.  fkiL  Discourt  ptfUmumf^  I,  scdv. 

•  Pami  d$  hmpmnwfk,  SI.  *  Ikii^mk  •Swp.tSS. 
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make  a  constitution  without  changing  the  fonn  itself  of  the 
government,  had  undertaken  an  impossibility. 

But  putting  aside  the  question  of  the  theoretically  best  gov- 
ernment and  acceptmg  the  existing  monarchy,  he  was  coi^- 
vinced  that  the  reforms  advocated  by  Necker  and  Turgot  were 
not  thorough-going  enough  even  for  the  actual  situation.  Both 
these  reforms,  though  differing  in  detail,  provided  for  provincial 
assemblies  which  should  have  power  to  discuss  and  to  oppose 
the  taxes.  Brissot  particularly  objected  to  the  limitations  put 
upon  these  assembUes  in  Necker's  plan;  namely,  that  they  were 
to  meet  but  rarely,  remain  in  session  only  for  a  Umited  time, 
and  not  to  correspond  with  each  other.  In  view  of  these  re- 
strictions he  declared  that  Necker,  instead  of  being  a  defender 
ot  the  people,  was  really  an  advocate  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Turgot's  plan,  while  it  did  oppose  some  check  to  the  intendants, 
put  the  property  qualification  too  high  for  electors  of  these 
local  assemblies.  Until  a  new  system  of  taxation  should  be 
established,  —  that  is,  a  tax  laid  on  land  only,  —  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  had  a  part  in  paying  the  tax  and  should  be 
recognized.  In  short,  every  consumer  of  adult  years  should 
have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  men  who  were  to  control  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  taxes.  Merely  to  apportion  the  taxes,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient,  and  both  plans  failed  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil  in  that  they  did  not  provide  for  any  real  control  of 
taxation.  To  be  of  any  practical  use,  the  provincial  assemblies 
must  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  also  the 
means  of  backing  up  their  refusal.  This  criticism  of  the  alleged 
conservatism  of  Necker  and  Turgot  is  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  both  fell  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
too  radical. 

Meanwhile  the  existing  taxes  were  proving  more  and  more 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris  had  resisted  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  the 
minister  Brienne  in  despair  had  projected  a  declaration  of 
bankruptcy.  Apropos  of  this  situation,  Brissot  wrote  his  essay 
Point  de  banquerovie^  in  which  he  upheld  Parlement,  vehemently 
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opposed  the  declaration  of  bankruptcy,  and  dedaied  that  there 
must  be  no  halfway  measures,  that  thorough-going  reform  was 
needed.  This  included  the  determination  ot  the  deficit,  the 
suppression  of  the  particular  taxes  under  discussion  till  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  should  be  ascertained  and  the  said  taxes 
consented  to  by  the  States-General,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  administration  of  the  finances,  a  prompt  calling  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  abolition  of  leUres  de  cachet. 

To  bring  about  such  reforms  there  were  two  methods:  a  slow 
process  of  education  and  actual  revolt.  Both  of  these  methods 
Brissot  advocated,  though  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  former. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  his  writing  had  for  its  direct  and  avowed 
purpose  to  extend  information  and  to  educate  public  opinion. 
Sudi  was  his  purpose,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  ThSorie 
de$  lots  criminelles,^  Un  Indfpendani  &  Vordre  dea  avocats^^De 
la  VMU,*  Le  PhUaddphien  d  Oenive,*  the  Correspondance  imi- 
terseUe^^  Lettres  sur  la  liberti  politique^  the  Journal  du  Lyde^^  the 
Tableau  de  la  situation  actutUe  dea  anglais  dans  les  Indes  orient 
teles ^  Examen  critique  des  voyages  dans  VAmhique  septentrio^ 
nale  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chastellux^^  De  la  France  et  des  £tats 
I/ftiV  and  above  all,  in  his  Bibliothique  phUosophique^^  like 
the  encyclopedists,  he  would  popularize  knowledge.  He  would 
unite  men  of  letters  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  a  single  body, 
so  that,  to  quote  his  own  language,  '*a  Laplander  transplanted 
to  Paris  or  Madrid  would  be  as  much  at  home  as  though  he  weie 
a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard,  since  he  would  realize  that  as  a 
man  of  letters  he  belongs  to  all  countries."  ^^ 

In  tliis  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Brissot  went  even 
further  and  ad\*ocated,  not  merely  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
sa\*ants,  but  of  nations.  In  fact,  he  hdid  ideas  which  to-day 
would  place  him  among  the  leaders  ot  the  Peace  Movement. 
In  his  arg\iment3  in  Dt  la  France  ti  des  Etats  Unis^  against  re- 
strictive tariffs,  he  declared  that  nature  evidently  meant  all 

» 5^  ^  i^  •  s 
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men  to  be  brothers,^  and,  apropos  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  colonies*  he  wrote:  '^Let 
all  men»  English,  French,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  abjure  the  fatal  prejudices  which  divide 
them.  Let  them  hold  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of  friendship, 
let  there  be  no  more  distinctions,  no  more  of  that  national 
pride,  no  more  of  that  antipathy  which  dishonors  humanity 
and  stains  the  earth  with  blood/'  * 

This,  however,  was  but  a  remote  Utopia.  Brissot's  imme- 
diate aim  was  to  bring  about  reform  in  existing  governments. 
Elducation  of  both  prince  and  people  was  necessary,  but  if  it 
happened  that  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  necessity  of 
reform  while  the  prince  was  not,  then  revolt  might  be  necessary. 
In  fact,  revolt  occasioned  by  the  veiuttious  acts  of  a  magistrate 
who  had  abused  his  power  in  injuring  the  life  or  liberty  of  his 
people  was  not  merely  justifiable  but  a  real  duty.  The  revo- 
lutions in  Holland,'  in  Geneva,^  and  in  Hungary,*  he  held  to 
be  cases  in  point,  and  wrote  at  length  in  their  justification. 

Li  getting  his  works  printed,  Brissot  had  the  usual  struggle 
with  the  censorship  of  the  press.  This  censorship  was  quite 
rigorous  enough  to  justify  Beaumarchais's  famous  satire. 
''They  all  tell  me,"  Beaumarchais  makes  Figaro  say,  ''that 
if  in  my  writings  I  mention  neither  the  government,  nor  public 
worship,  nor  politics,  nor  morals,  nor  people  in  office,  nor  in- 
fluential corporations,  nor  the  opera,  nor  the  other  theaters, 
nor  any  one  who  has  aught  to  do  with  anything,  I  may  print 
everything  freely,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two  or  three 
censors.*'*  The  truth  of  this  satire  Brissot  might  well  have 
realized  when  he  secured  permission  to  print  his  Tableau  des 
anglais  dans  les  Indes  only  on  condition  of  submitting  each 
number  to  the  censorship  of  four  ministers  J  Considering  the 
object  of  his  work  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  in 

^  See  p.  49.  '  Correipondance  unioeradU^  i,  169. 

*  Point  de  banquerouie.         *  Le  Pkiladdphien  d  Oenhe, 

*  Un  Difefueur  du  peuple  d  Vemperevtf  (Joseph  II). 
'  See  Le  Manage  de  Figaro,  Act  y.  Scene  iii. 

'  RSporue  d  tout  lee  libeUietee,  17-18. 
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oootiniial  difficulties  with  the  oenaonhip.  Tliese  dil 
aooount,  perhaps,  for  the  ancmjanouB  puUicatiaii  of  sevend  of 
his  works,^  and  explain  why  he  took  the  usual  expedient  id 
having  so  many  of  his  books  printed  outside  of  France.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however,  because  his  books  bore  the  imprint 
of  a  certain  place,  that  th^  were  actually  printed  there.  All 
of  his  works,  for  example,  which  were  mariced  Beriin  came  from 
the  press  of  Neuchdtel.^  But  to  get  his  works  printed  was  but 
the  beginning  of  his  troubles;  he  then  had  the  further  di£Bculty 
of  getting  them  introduced  into  France.  When  he  did  secure 
a  permission,  he  could  never  be  sure  that  it  might  not  be  with* 
drawn  at  any  time.*  The  Corresjxmdancef  for  instance,  which 
he  had  tried  to  introduce  clandestinely,  was  seized  by  the 
French  government,  so  that  he  lost  the  whole  edition  and  was 
forced  to  mourn  at  the  same  time  the  loss  ci  ten  thousand 
livres  and  the  destruction  of  a  work  which  he  had  hoped  might 
hasten  the  reign  of  liberty  in  France.  Taught  by  this  lesson, 
he  determined  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
his  real  object  was  reform;  to  quote  his  own  expression,  to  sub- 
stitute the  mine  for  the  open  assault.  The  mine  which  he  pre- 
pared was  an  account  of  the  English  constitution.  "The 
French  government,  however,  fearing  to  see  much  light  thrown 
on  the  subject,  was  on  its  guard.  Some  deception  was  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  asked  permission  to  print  a  journal  which 
was  to  be  called  Le  Tableau  exact  des  sciences  et  dee  arts  en 
Angleterre.  There  was  nothing  alarming  about  that  title,  and 
the  support  of  certain  influential  persons  secured  me  a  permit, 
to  which,  however,  was  attached  the  condition  that  the  jour- 
nal must  be  written  and  printed  in  England,  reprinted  at  Paris 
and  submitted  to  a  very  rigorous  censure.**  ^ 

'  At  le«flt  three  of  his  early  works  were  published  anonymoiisly. 

*  **//  y  a  <2m  exemjdttire$  de  eetU  SdiHon  [1781]  awe  da  tUm  ajtndb  mprh 
eoup.  qui  porieni  rindieoHon  d^Uiret^  T<nu  des  SeriU  de  Brueoi  qui  jnrteni 
la  rubrique  de  Berlin  <mi  Mi  imffiimSs  d  Neuehdiei  d^ou  He  SkMni  muuUe  tm- 
yMrUe  dandeeHnemeni  em  France"  Editioii  of  1836  of  the  TkSorie,  Avie  de 
rSdHew^  I,  1.  note. 

•  il#MOtrM,  I,  SiS.  ^  Eiponee  d  tome  Ue  HbeUieUe,  15. 
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The  mine  was»  in  fact,  Brissot's  favorite  mode  of  attack  and 
one  which  he  employed  in  several  other  works.  What  would 
have  been  considered  radical  and  dangerous  doctrines  if  put 
into  i^ractice,  he  concealed,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Thicrie  des  his  crimineUea  in  an  apparently  harmless  treatise  on 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject;  while  the  Biblioikique  philo' 
Mophique  was  announced  as  a  dictionary  of  information,^  and 
the  work,  De  la  France  et  des  iSiata  Unis  as  a  treatment  of  com« 
merdal  relations.*  In  short,  the  real  object  of  all  these  works, 
as  well  as  of  most  of  his  other  writings,  was  to  bring  about 
radical  reform  —  in  the  phraseology  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  liberty,  equality,  and  sovereignty  of  the  people  —  by 
peaceable  means  if  possible,  but  if  necessary  by  revolution. 

The  reception  which  these  various  works  received  differed. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Independant  i  Vordre  des  avocais 
and  the  Examen  critique  des  voyages  dans  VAmMque  septetir 
trionale  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  ChasteliuXy  in  part,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  their  polemic  nature,  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  provoked  the  criticism  of  journalists  and  pamphleteers.' 
The  work,  De  la  France  et  des  £tats  Unis^  though  it  was  like* 
wise  criticized,  seems  to  have  had  much  success  on  its  own 
merits.^  Brissot,  indeed,  complains  that  the  journals  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  but  at  least  it  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages.^ Some  of  his  other  works  apparently  found  but  few 
readers  besides  the  censors.  According  to  Potion,  who,  however, 
as  Brissot's  friend,  was  perhaps  prejudiced,  they  deserved  a 
better  fate.  Le  Sang  innocent  vengS^  he  declared,  was  full  of 
energy  and  eloquence,  the  letters  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  were 
veritable  masterpieces,  and  the  Bibliothique  phUosophique,  if  it 

1  MSnunre$,  i,  286.  >  See  p.  48. 

*  Hie  IruUpendarU  H  Vordre  des  anfoeats  created  a  great  furor  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  bar.  A  couple  of  pamphlets  were  written  agamst  it  and  steps  taken 
to  foppress  it.  BibluMqw  pkUoeopkique,  vi,  844.  On  the  Examen  criiiquep 
aee  the  Journal  de  Parie  of  November  16,  1786,  for  a  defense  of  Chastellux'a 
opinion  of  the  Quakers. 

*  See  the  Mercure  'politique  of  June  SO,  1787,  for  an  attadc  on  De  la  France 
and  for  the  answers  of  Brissot  and  Clavi^re. 

*  See  Bibliography. 
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« 

had  only  been  the  work  of  a  writer  with  an  akeady  established 
reputation,  would  have  been  celebrated  far  and  wide.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Brissot's  writings  at  best  were  comparatively 
little  known,  and  were  it  not  for  their  relation  to  his  subsequent 
important  political  career,  they  might  remain  forgotten. 

The  reason  for  his  failure  as  a  writer  is  not  far  to  seek.  He 
was  not  original.  What  he  said  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
said  before  by  such  writers  as  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau, 
Diderot  and  Voltaire,  Beccaria  and  Filangieri.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  said  more  effectively.  The  trouble  with  Brissot  was 
that  he  was  so  absorbingly  interested  in  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  that  he  did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  clothing  it  in 
pleasing  garb.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory  for  all  that  he 
read  ^  and  so  keen  a  relish  for  information  as  such  that  he 
sometimes  forgot  ''that  there  is  nothing  so  bite  as  a  fact.**  His 
constant  impulse  to  popularize  knowledge,  and  to  teach  others 
what  he  had  just  learned  himself,  would,  as  M.  Aulard  re- 
marks, have  been  pedantic  if  it  had  not  been  so  generous  and 
disinterested.  But  he  was  always  in  too  much  haste  to  popu- 
larize to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  form.  To  quote  M.  Aulard 
again:  ''What  Brissot  lacks  as  a  writer  is  style.  .  .  .  He  is  clear 
and  fluent,  but  his  pen  runs  along  without  any  attention  to 
form,  his  only  care  being  to  get  down  all  he  has  to  say."  •  At 
the  same  time  his  writing  is  simple  and  direct,  but  he  was  lack- 
ing in  a  light  touch,  the  ability  to  make  an  abstruse  subject 
attractive;  and,  moreover,  he  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor. 
In  one  or  two  of  his  early  works  he  made  use  of  sarcasm,  but 
he  soon  realized  that  sarcasm  was  not  his  forte,  and  abandoned 
it.  His  work,  further,  is  unrelieved  by  imagery  or  imagination. 
Although  he  was  sentimental  to  a  degree,  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  writer  of  real  poetry.  When  roused  by  great 
emotion,  his  writing  became  forceful,  but  ordinarily  it  lacked 
force,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  lacked  finish. 

But,  although  Brissot's  writing  is  not  of  great  importance 

1  Paion,  Notice  ntr  BrUtoU  Vatel,  n,  224-84.  *  Ibid.,  n,  ftStSL 

*  Aulard.  Les  Oraieurs  de  la  liffislaiive,  i,  223,  227-28. 
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as  literature,  in  connection  with  his  future  career  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  shows,  as  has  been  seen,  the  interests 
of  a  reformer.  It  also  shows  a  reformer  who,  on  Uttle  provoca- 
tion, would  become  a  revolutionist.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
tremendously  in  earnest.  That  he  had  a  mission  he  did  not 
doubt,  nor  did  he  lack  aprophet'sconfidencein  its  righteousness. 
His  Biblioihique  philosaphiquef  to  take  but  a  single  example, 
was  to  be  useful  to  his  own  age  and  useful  to  posterity.  In  the 
variety  of  his  interests  and  in  his  unceasing  efforts  for  reform 
of  all  kinds,  he  suggests  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  unUke  Frank- 
lin, he  had  not  the  vestige  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  took  all  the 
world,  including  himself,  with  profoimd  seriousness.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  was  often  unable  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
others,  and  so  did  not  come  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  even  men  with  whom  he  failed 
to  make  connections  and  who  were  inclined  to  mock  at  his 
seriousness  could  not  help  but  admire  his  enthusiasm,  even 
when  it  seemed  to  them  misplaced  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
This  enthusiasm  was  not  always  disinterested.  He  was 
intensely  ambitious  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  cause,  and  in 
whatever  else  he  was  lacking  he  did  not  lack  belief  in  his  own 
powers.  From  very  early  childhood  he  made  large  plans  and 
was  i>ossessed  of  abundant  confidence  to  carry  them  out.  Noth- 
ing could  daunt  him.  He  was  ready  to  write  on  the  most  ab- 
struse subjects.  While  his  companions  were  painfully  strug- 
gling with  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign  language,  or  striving  to 
master  the  elements  of  legal  studies,  or  enjoying  plays  in  their 
native  tongue,  Brissot  was  working  out  a  theory  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Eiurope,  writing  treatises  on  canon  law,^  and  laying 
plans  for  a  theater  for  foreign  plays.'  Witness,  too,  his  schemes 
for  all-inclusive  philosophical  dictionaries,  for  international 
societies  and  universal  brotherhoods,  not  to  mention  his  temer* 
ity  in  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  With  this  ambition  went  an  indefatigable 
perseverance.  His  faith  in  his  ultimate  success  was  such  that 

^  See  p.  7.  *  See  p.  11. 
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nothing  could  discourage  him.  If  one  distinguished  critic  dis- 
approved of  his  work,  he  submitted  it  to  another;  if  one  edition 
of  a  book  were  suppressed,  he  prepared  a  second;  if  his  cher- 
ished plans  for  a  newspaper  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  wel- 
come, he  sought  new  friends  and  began  again. 

His  optimism  equaled  his  ambition  and  his  perseverance, 
with  the  result  that  he  often  undertook  impossible  schemes. 
He  established  newspapers  for  which  there  was  no  demand,  he 
entered  into  unwise  business  arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  his  works,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment he  embarked  with  a  light  heart  on  undertakings  from 
which  more  cautious  people  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
With  the  same  breath  in  which  he  expressed  contempt  for  those 
vain  persons  who  thought  they  could  compile  dictionaries  and 
edit  newspapers,  he  had  the  temerity  to  announce  a  dictionaiy 
and  a  newspaper  of  his  own,  in  supreme  confidence  that  he 
could  succeed  where  others  had  failed.^ 

These  qualities  account  both  for  Brissot's  success  and  for 
his  failure.  It  needs  no  prophet's  vision  to  see  in  his  earnest- 
ness, ambition,  and  optimism  a  leader  in  the  approaching 
Revolution.  But  the  defects  of  those  very  qualities  —  the 
over-seriousness,  the  stubbornness  which  would  not  abandon  a 
hopeless  scheme,  and  the  optimism  which  would  not  see  in- 
surmountable obstacles  —  explain  also  why  his  career  finally 
ended  in  failure. 

1  De  la  VMi,  142-48. 
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BBISSOT  B  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Among  his  many  and  varied  interests  no  subject  had  for 
Brissot  a  greater  charm  than  the  United  States.  It  epito- 
mized for  him  the  liberty  and  democracy  which  he  had  longed 
for  in  France,  and  furnished  the  ideal  toward  which  he  hoped 
to  see  France  progress.  In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  he  was  al* 
ways  referring  in  his  writings  to  American  example  as  a  model, 
not  only  for  France,  but  for  all  Europe. 

Works  dealing  with  America  had,  therefore,  a  special  fas* 
dnation  for  him.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Crdvecceur's 
Lttters  of  an  American  Farmer.^  Crdvecceur,  like  Brissot,  was 
an  admirer  of  America;  and  after  reading  his  book  Brissot  felt 
sure  that  he  had  found  a  congenial  spirit  and  hastened  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  It  was  Crdvecoeur's  criticism  of  slavery  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  Quakers  which  especially  won  Brissot's 
heart;  and  when  shortly  afterward,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
in  his  Voyages  dans  VAmhique  eeptentrionalet  ventured  to  ex- 
press opinions  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  negroes  and  the 
Quakers,  Brissot  seized  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  Crdvecceur 
and  rushed  into  the  arena  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  His 
weapon  was  a  pamphlet  which  he  called  an  Examen  crUique^* 
in  which  he  compared  Chastellux  most  imf avorably  with  Creve- 
coeur,  and  boasted  of  his  friendship  with  the  latter.'  Chastel- 
lux's  book,  Brissot  declared,  contained  poison,  for  he  had  had 

^  Publiahed  in  London  early  in  1782,  and  in  France  in  1784,  under  the  title 
of  LeUret  d'un  euUioaieur  amirieain.  Saitd-John  de  Crheccntr^  by  R.  de 
Cr^eoceur,  205-M. 

'  Examen  eriiiquedei  voyages  dang  rAmiriquesepterUrion^ 
de  ChtuUUux,  ou  LeUre  H  M.le  Marquis  de  Chastellux  dans  laqudle  on  rifute 
principalemeni  ses  opinions  sur  les  Quakers,  sur  les  n^es,  sur  le  peupU  et  stir 
rhomme. 

*  SaiiU-John  de  Crhsecmar,  by  R.  de  Cr^vecoBur. 
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the  audacity  to  assert  that  the  Quakers  were  guilty  of  Jesuit- 
ism, were  indifferent  to  the  public  good,  and  were  averse  to 
shedding  blood;  though  when  it  came  to  commercial  profit  they 
were  ready  enough  to  sell  provisions  at  a  high  price,  to  foe  as 
well  as  to  friend.  In  answer  Brissot  maintained  that  Chastel- 
lux  produced  no  evidence  to  substantiate  his  statements,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  com- 
parison with  the  Jesuits  was  most  unfair,  Brissot  continued, 
since  the  Quakers  did  not  try  to  exert  authority,  had  no  ambi- 
tion, and  were  decidedly  tolerant.  To  furnish  provisions  to 
both  Americans  and  English  was  not  a  crime,  neither  was  it  a 
crime  to  demand  a  good  price  for  them.  The  Quakers  had, 
moreover,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  their  religion  was 
not,  as  Chastellux  seemed  to  think,  a  subject  for  jest.^  As  for 
their  political  ideas,  Chastellux  had  asserted  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  public  good.  If  by  that,  Brissot  retorted, 
Chastellux  meant  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  disputes  of 
sovereigns,  it  might  be  true,  but  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  they  certainly  were  not,  as  witness  their  work  for 
the  negroes.  On  this  latter  subject,  too,  Brissot  differed  from 
Chastellux,  and  took  umbrage  at  his  claim  that  the  negroes  had 
not  the  sensitiveness  of  the  whites;  they  were  equally  sensitive, 
he  maintained.  ChasteUux  and  he  were  once  again  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  the  art  of  war.  To  pay  it  the  atten- 
tion which  Chastellux  did,  Brissot  declared,  was  to  favor  aris- 
tocracy. This,  indeed,  was  the  root  of  the  whole  difficidty. 
Brissot  and  Cr^vecoeur  in  their  attitude  toward  America  were 
in  sympathy  with  democracy,  and  Chastellux  was  not.  But 
Crevecoeur  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Brissot,  and  as  Chas- 
tellux and  Crevecoeur  had  common  connections,  Brissot's  at- 
tack on  Chastellux  and  defense  of  Crevecoeur  put  the  latter 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  and  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy much  against  his  will.* 

^  Brissot  admitted,  however,  it  might  be  because  Chastellux  did  not  under- 
stand the  English  language  that  he  found  their  service  amusing. 
^  *  SaintrJohn  de  Crhveeaur,  by  R.  de  Cr^vecceur,  130,  162.   See  p.  70.  Also 
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Brissot's  interest  in  the  n^roes  and  their  protectors,  the 
Quakers,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  possible  place 
for  emigration,  inspired  him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  a 
journey  himself  to  the  new  world.  One  obstacle  stood  in  the 
way,  —  he  had  no  money.  His  fiurst  thought  was  to  apply  for 
a  government  position  of  some  kind  which  would  take  him  to 
America.  He  accordingly  drafted  a  note  to  M .  Colonne,  set^ 
ting  forth  the  desirability  of  collecting  information  about  the 
new  world  which  might  be  useful  to  France,  and  stating  as  his 
special  qualifications  for  such  a  mission  his  researches  on  the 
relation  of  England  to  India,  his  numerous  works  published 
with  a  utilitarian  purpose,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  English  constitution.^  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  application  was  ever  sent.  At  all  events,  it  came 
to  naught.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  of  getting  some  sort 
of  a  private  endowment.  He  knew  several  persons,  he  wrote, 
who  might  be  willing  to  join  together  for  this  object,  and  in 
general  for  ''all  projects  tending  to  favor  liberty  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  light.''  To  extend  the  connections  of  France  in 
America  would  be  the  apparent  object.*  This  frank  avowal  of 
his  purpose  made  the  scheme  look  very  like  an  underhand  at- 
tempt to  further  his  own  personal  ends  under  the  doak  of  a 
public  enterprise  for  the  general  good.  And  this  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  been  working  solely  for  his  own  interest, 
but  though  he  may  have  had  visions  of  wealth  to  be  gained  for 
himself  through  land  speculation,  the  situation  was  saved  by 
his  firm  conviction  that  in  trying  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  he  was  working  for  the 
pubUc  good,  and  especiaUy  for  the  advancement  of  France. 

To  this  end  he  called  in  his  friends,  Clavidre,  Cr^vecoeur, 
and  Bergasse,  and  in  company  with  them  organized  a  Gallo' 
Amhiccdne  society.  As  the  society  was  to  be  universal  in  its 

Journal  de  Paris,  November  16,  1786,  where  Philippe  Biazzei,  under  the 
name  of  Ferri,  defends  Chastelitiz  against  the  attacks  of  Brissot;  and  Nouveau 
Vojfoge  de  Brissot,  n,  190. 

^  Draft  of  a  letter  to  Colonne,  April  4,  1786.  Correspondance,  90-02. 

>  Eou£^  draft  of  a  plan  for  a  voyage  to  America,.  Carrespondanee,  92-08. 
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acope,  it  was  only  fitting  that  there  be  no  religious  qualification 
required  for  membership  in  it»  but  that  it  be  open  to  men  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds.^  *'To  be  useful  to  both  the  old  world  and  the 
new/'  Brissot  wrote,  in  speaking  of  their  aims,  such  *'is  the 
purpose  of  this  society.  Everything  which  is  connected  with 
this  end  is  to  be  the  object  of  its  attention.  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  men  of  every  country,  of  every  profession,  of  every  religion, 
provided  they  are  capable  of  devoting  themselves  constantly 
and  seriously  to  the  good  of  humanity."  ' 

Their  plans  for  universal  good,  irrespective  of  national  dif- 
ferences, received  a  slight  check  from  Philips,'  Brissot's  En^^ish 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  written  asking  for  information  on  the 
state  of  English  conmierce.  In  reply  Philips  wrote  that  while 
he  could  answer  most  of  Brissot's  questions,  he  gave  him  fair 
warning  that  he  himself  was  too  good  an  Englishman  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  his  country  to  friendship,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, he  would  undertake  nothing  which  might  tend  to  di- 
minish English  conmierce.^  Not  at  all  daunted  by  this  rebu£F, 
they  continued  their  plans.  Persons  possessed  of  ideas  or 
information  useful  to  them  were  to  be  sought  out;  English 
and  American  newspapers  were  to  be  sectured,  and  the  society 
in  seeking  the  good  of  France  was  to  devote  itself  not  only  to 
furthering  the  external  relations  of  France,  but  also  to  improv- 
ing its  moral  and  economic  condition  within.  It  would  be  ill- 
advised,  however,  they  decided,  to  speak  too  freely  of  their 
larger  purpose.  In  their  prospectus,  therefore,  they  announced 
the  society  as  an  organization  for  the  dissemination  of  inf ormar 
tion  concerning  France  and  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  closer  conmiercial  relations  between  them.  The 
membership  was  to  be  limited,  consisting  of  twelve  persons  in 
P^s,  twenty^our  in  the  provinces,  the  same  number  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  in  other  f ordgn 

>  Prodi^'terhaux  dt  la  SociHi  Goflo-il wlriooiiM.  Corttpomdanee,  111. 

*  I>ela  Frtmet  (editioii  of  1791).  408.  note. 

*  James  Philips,  an  EngUah  Quaker  and  booladkr  with  iHiom  Briant  was 
on  terms  ol  friendship. 

107. 
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countries.  For  adniission  to  resident  membei^p  a  uimnimous 
vote  was  necessary.  Quality,  rather  than  quantity,  was  thus 
emphasized,  perhaps  with  a  further  idea  of  making  the  society 
attractive  by  reason  of  its  exdusiveness.  Although  the  mem- 
bers among  themselves  may  have  cherished  large  schemes  for 
the  universal  good,  their  discussions  were  of  a  decidedly  prac- 
tical character.  Brissot,  for  instance,  presented  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
giving  a  list  of  trees  indigenous  to  America,  which  might,  with 
im>fit,  be  naturalized  in  France.  In  turn  he  proposed  to  bene- 
fit America  by  introducing  a  new  French  process  for  the  cheaper 
manufacture  of  paper.  ^  The  work  of  the  society  at  home  was 
soon  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  departure  of  Cr^vecoeur  for 
New  York,  where  he  went  to  take  up  his  work  as  Consul  of 
France.  It  was  an  opportunity,  however,  for  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  the  society  in  America,  and  Cr^vecoeur  set  out 
charged  with  the  mission  of  spreading  abroad  news  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  purpose.' 

As  one  contribution  to  this  immediate  end,  that  of  establish- 
ing better  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  Brissot  had  undertaken  to  write  a  book  dealing  with 
economic  conditions  in  the  two  countries.  That  there  was 
great  need  of  such  a  book  he  was  convinced.'  He  was  equally 
convinced,  at  least  at  first,  of  his  own  abiUty  to  meet  that 
need;  but  soon  finding  the  task  rather  too  much  for  him,  he 
80U^t  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  Clavi^re.  This  work, 
De  la  France  el  dee  Etats  UniSf  was  therefore  published  under 
their  joint  names.^ 

^  Prod^'verbaux  de  la  SociM  Oatto'Amincains,  Correipondance,  10S-S6. 

s  Ihid,,  184-86. 

*  As  one  excuse  for  his  work,  Brissot  quoted  a  remark  of  Thomas  Paine: 
''Je  nmarquerai  que  je  n*ai  pas  eneore  vu  une  dSserijjium  de  VAmhiquefaite  en 
Europe  eur  lefidtiUS  de  laquelie  on  puieee  compter,"  De  la  France,  7. 

^  Dela  France  et  dee  £taU  Unit,  ou  de  Vimporiance  de  la  rSvoluUon  de  VAmk^ 
ique  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  France;  dee  rapporie  de  ce  royaume  et  dee  State  Unie, 
dee  aeaniagee  riciproquee  qu'ile  peuvent  retirer  de  leure  liaieone  de  commerce,  ei 
m^n  de  la  eUuation  aetudie  dee  State^Unie,  See  p.  00. 

The  title-page  contains  the  following  passage  from  a  tpcfdk  of  Lafayette  to 
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The  argument  —  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Brissot's  writings  —  was  developed  with  care,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  much  material  drawn  from  documentary  sources* 
It  was  as  follows:  France  can  derive  much  profit  from  the 
American  Revolution,  in  the  first  place  because  that  revolution 
has  increased  human  knowledge  and  furthered  the  reform  of 
social  prejudices;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  it  has  made 
people  see  the  value  of  commerce.  England  is  most  alive  to  the 
latter  point  and  is  now  bestirring  herself  to  develop  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  England  is  better  informed 
on  the  subject  than  France,  owing  to  the  better  understanding 
there  of  the  theoretical  science  of  commerce,  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  ^  France  also  ought  to  bestir  herself,  but  in 
the  first  place  her  ignorance  must  be  dissipated. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  end  to  be  attained,  Brissot  and 
Clavi^re  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  general  principles  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Direct  commerce,  they  argued,  is  better  than 
indirect,  and  cheaper;  mutual  interest  is  the  surest  means  of 
sustaining  commerce  between  two  nations;  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  does  not  consist  in  a  cash  balance  in  its  favor;  metals 
are  not  real  riches;  the  only  way  of  estimating  correctly  the 
increase  of  commerce  is  by  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Mutual  interest,  they  continued,  that  most  important  fac- 
tor in  developing  commerce,  exists  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  France  needs  new  markets  in  which  to  dispose 
of  her  superfluous  productions,  to  encourage  her  manufactures, 
and  to  employ  labor.  Commerce  with  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  better  conditions  in  France,  and  moreover,  all  b  ripe 
for  it,  for  just  as  France  needs  a  market  for  her  manufactured 

the  American  Congress:  '*  Le  passS  assure  TaUiance  de  la  France  avee  let  £fat«- 
Unis,  Vacfnir  ne  fait  qu*agrandxr  la  perspective^  et  Von  verra  se  mtiUipUer  est 
rapports  qu*un  commerce  indSpendant  el  avaniageux  doit  produire,  en  rouoit  de 
ee  quil  est  mieux  connu.** 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  American  Congress  and  the  friends  ol  the 
United  States  in  both  hemispheres. 

^  In  this  work  Brissot  made  frequent  comparisons  between  Rngj^iyj  and 
Fnnct,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
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articles,  the  United  States  needs  those  articles.  As  a  new  coun* 
tiy,  the  latter  must  first  develop  her  agriculture  and  de« 
pend  on  Europe  for  manufactured  goods.  At  the  same  time, 
she  can  furnish  in  exchange  her  own  raw  products. 

Among  the  things  which  she  can  obtain  from  France  are 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  cloth,  linens,  silks,  ribbons, 
and  hats.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  the  raw  products 
oi  America,  such  as  tobacco,^  fish,  whale  oil,  candles,  grain, 
and  materials  for  shipbuilding.  All  this  commerce,  Brissot  and 
Qavi^  held,  should  be  encouraged  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent;  the  old  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  trade  was 
absurd  and  erroneous.  Moreover,  —  and  this  was  a  pivotal 
point  of  their  thesis,  —  there  should  be  the  least  possible  inter* 
ference  with  trade  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Freedom,  not 
protection,  was  the  law  of  nature.  '*It  is  a  misfortune,"  they 
wrote,  *Uhat  the  United  States  was  not  able  from  the  start  to 
adopt  so  noble  a  system;  that  in  order  to  pay  the  public  debt, 
they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  this  miserable  system 
of  ancient  governments — to  tax  foreign  merchandise.  Every 
other  tax  except  that  upon  the  soil  is  a  source  of  error.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  such  errors  that  there  has  arisen  in  Europe  that 
^stem  of  protective  duties  for  national  industry,  whose  effect 
is  to  mislead  governments  till  they  are  persuaded  that  they 
have  in  their  hands  a  creative  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
Ahnighty."* 

Finally,  they  declared,  there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  to  em- 
bark on  this  commerce  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no 
means  in  a  desperate  condition.  There  is  no  anarchy;  the  war 
with  the  Indians  will  not  last;  the  troubles  over  paper  money 
are  but  local.   There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why  France 

*  Brissot  here  deals  with  the  govemment  monopoly  of  tobacco.  He  would 
have  this  removed,  and  would  favor  a  plan  proposed  by  Lafayette,  by  which 
leaf  tobacco,  coming  into  the  country,  would  be  subject  only  to  a  very  moder- 
ate duty.  Then  if  it  were  desirable,  a  further  sum  might  be  paid  for  permission 
to  manufacture  and  sell. 

*  Dela  France,  293. 
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should  profit  by  her  opportunity,  and,  to  the  utmost  extent  6i 
her  ability ,  develop  oonunerdal  relations  with  the  United  States.  ^ 
The  investigations  in  which  Brissot  had  engaged  in  order 
to  write  this  work  only  increased  his  longing  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  new  world,  in  order  to  see  f<«  himself  the  conditions 
which  he  had  been  describing.  About  a  year  after  its  publica- 
tion the  longed-for  opportunity  came,  not  through  the  govern- 
ment, as  he  had  at  first  hoped,  but  throu^  his  friend  ClaviSre, 
who,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  speculate  in  the  American  debt.*  Some  one  was  needed 
to  go  to  America  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  Brissot  was 
precisely  the  man  they  wanted.  He  was  already  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  chief  authors  of  the  American  Revolution; 
he  was  weU  informed  on  conditions  in  America,  and  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  financial  situation.*  He  was  accord- 
ingly offered  the  chance,  and  he  eagerly  seized  it.^  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker,  who  was  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can speculators,  William  Duer  and  Andrew  Craigie,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  back  of  the  whole  proceeding,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  in  Brissot's  behalf,  and  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
Brissot's  other  qualifications,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  known 
as  a  literary  man  would  make  him  a  safe  agent  as  he  would  not 
be  suspected  of  any  financial  schemes.* 

^  A  contemporary  criticism  from  an  English  point  of  view  is  of  ii^terest.  It 
is  from  the  Monthly  Review,  lxxvi,  593.  "Messrs.  Clayi^  and  De  Warville 
are  spirited  writers,  but  sometimes  they  are  too  violent.  The  ardor  of  liberty 
18  liable  to  break  out  into  the  flame  of  licentiousness,  unless  restrained  by  the 
superior  judgment  of  calm  and  unbiased  reasoners.  The  authors  are  justly  en- 
tiUed  to  the  united  thanks  of  the  French  and  the  Americans;  for  Uiey  have 
plainly  shown  the  mutual  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations;  and  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  giveo 
a  just  view  of  a  foreign  trade  and  the  beneflts  thence  arising." 

'  The  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  were  Stadinski  and  Cazenove,  —  the 
latter  an  Amsterdam  banker.  Corresjxmdanee,  179. 

*  For  a  letter  to  Jefferson  maldng  inquiries  as  to  the  public  debt,  see 
Appendix  A. 

*  Potion,  Notice,  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  lee  Oirondiru,  n,  236. 

*  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie,  June  2, 1788,  Craigie  Papers,  American  Anti- 
quarian Society.  See  Appendix  A. 
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His  contract  provided  that  he  was  to  start  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment^  and  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  was  to 
seek  information  on  the  foUowing  points:  first,  the  present 
total  of  the  domestic  debt  of  Congress;  second,  the  price  at 
which  contracts  for  that  debt  are  sold;  third,  what  are  the  best 
contracts;  fourth,  the  way  in  which  the  interest  is  paid;  fifth, 
the  probable  date  of  reimbursement;  sixth,  events  in  the 
United  States  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  ratification  by  the 
states  of  the  new  plan  for  a  federal  system  —  which  might  affect 
the  stability  of  the  debt;  seventh,  the  debts  of  each  of  the 
states.  As  soon  as  he  secured  any  useful  information,  he  was 
to  inform  each  of  the  three  men  respectively,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  not  to  give  to  any  one  else  such  information  as  might 
lead  to  rival  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  Claviere,  Caz- 
enove,  and  Stadinski  agreed  to  pay  Brissot  ten  thousand  livres 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  investigations,  and  to  give 
him  besides  a  conmiission  on  their  purchase  in  American  funds.  ^ 

This  was  to  Brissot  a  heaven-sent  opportunity.  Though 
conmiissioned  to  study  financial  conditions,  he  now  had  the 
chance  which  he  had  long  sought,  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  negroes  and  to  make  connections  between  their  bene- 
factors, the  Quakers,  and  the  society  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs, 
which  he  had  just  established  in  Paris; '  and  incidentally,  per- 
haps, to  substantiate  his  arguments  against  Chastellux. 

In  the  second  place,  he  wished  to  investigate  the  country  as 
a  possible  place  of  settlement.  He  was  thoroughly  weary  of  the 

^  Conirai  de  Briuot  avee  CUmhe,  Ccaenove,  et  Stadinski,  pour  sa  mission 
aux  Stats  Unis.  Correspondance,  179-81. 

According  to  Potion,  he  asked  only  that  his  expenses  be  paid.  Notice  sur 
Brissot,  Vatel.  n,  286. 

Brissot  evidently  took  every  means  to  inform  himself  on  financial  questions* 
as  is  evident  by  a  rough  draft  of  a  questionnaire  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
debt  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  chiefly  of  answers  to  questions  previously 
propounded.  Correspondanee,  181-84.  Similar  notes,  questions,  and  answers, 
including  a  Ust  of  questions  proposfes  par  M,  Stadinski,  are  found  in  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Brissot's  papers  loaned  to  the  writer  by  M.  Charies  VeUay* 
ol  Paris. 

s  Seep.  184;  Mhmre$,  n,  74. 
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limitations  imposed  by  despotism,  and  had  formed  a  tenta- 
tive plan  with  some  of  his  friends,  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Brissot  had  a  good  deal  of  the  frontiersman  in  his  make-up, 
and  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  permanent  home  for  him- 
self on  the  borders  of  civilization  appealed  to  his  adventurous 
disposition.  Before  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise,  however, 
some  preliminary  investigation  was  desirable.  This  Brissot 
now  proposed  to  make.^  He  not  only  had  a  general  plan,  but 
was  incidentally  considering  certain  definite  places  as  feasible 
for  settlement,  as  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the  informa- 
tion he  was  seeking.  These,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  he  noted:  ''What  kind  of  goods  would  one  need  to 
bring  from  France  for  family  use?"  "What  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mohawks  is  the  best?  **  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
be  somewhere  along  the  Hudson?**  "Would  there  be  any 
hope"  —  and  here  crops  up  Brissot's  never-ceasing  desire  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  —  "for  a  Frenchman  who  settled 
there,  of  being  elected  to  the  county  assemblies?"  "What  is 
the  cost  of  the  passage  from  France  to  New  York  for  each  per- 
son,—  for  a  child?"*  A  third  motive  —  one  which  at  the 
time  he  naturally  said  less  about  —  was  to  learn  in  America 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  like  revolution  in  France.' 

For  this  task  of  investigating  American  conditions  Brissot 
was  well  fitted.  He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country;  he  was  already  in  correspondence  with  some  of  its 
most  famous  men;  ^  he  had  valuable  letters  of  introduction;  * 
and,  moreover,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  America — all  of  which  gave  him  an  unusual  chance 

^  IUjHmsecttousleslibeUisie3,i5.  SeealsoRSpliquedsJ.P.BrUwtdStanU' 
Uu  ClermorU,  9. 

'  This  is  a  part  of  the  same  questionnaire  in  which  financial  matters  are  dis- 
cussed. Cofratpondance,  184-86.  Similar  lists  of  questions  on  agricultural  life 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  M.  Vellay*8  collection,  referred  to  above. 

•  Projet  de  dSfense,  MSmoires,  ii,  275. 

^  For  instance,  announcement  is  made  in  the  Charavay  Catalogue  of  1858,  of 
sixty-five  letters  addressed  to  Brissot  by  Americans.  Correspondancet  aver^ 
iiesemeni,  11.  See  Bibliography. 

*  Lafayette  gave  him  a  letter  to  Washington.  Correepondance,  198. 
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to  increase  his  acquaintance  and  to  acquire  further  knowledge. 
He  was,  therefore,  no  casual  traveler,  jotting  down  what- 
ever happened  to  strike  his  passing  fancy.  In  his  own  opinion 
there  were  three  requisites  for  the  traveler  whose  joumeyings 
were  to  be  useful  to  others:  he  must  be  well  informed  regarding 
the  country  he  is  to  visit;  secondly,  —  to  quote  Brissot's  own 
words,  —  he  must  have  a  "plan  of  observation";  and,  thirdly, 
he  must  not  be  content  with  a  superficial  view,  but  must  make 
a  thorough  investigation  for  himself.^  All  three  of  these  re- 
quirements Brissot  met  fairly  well.  In  preparation  for  his 
work,  De  la  France^  he  had  used  all  the  books  on  the  subject 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands;  as  for  a  "plan  of  observa- 
tion," he  was  ready  with  a  definite  outline  of  points  to  be 
observed;  and  finally,  his  stay  in  America,  although  cut  short 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  was  of  suffi- 
cient length  for  him  to  make  observations  of  thoroughness. 
Between  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  July,  1788,  and  his  departure 
from  America,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,^  he  traveled  from 
Boston  to  Virginia,'  visited  numerous  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions,  saw  something  of  the  workings  of  the 
government,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  of  note. 
Among  these  were  John  Adams;  General  Heath;  General  Han- 
cock, Governor  of  Massachusetts;  James  Madison;  Hamilton; 
Warren  Mifflin;  Colonel  Duer;  Griffin,  the  President  of  Con- 
gress; Franklin;  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson;  Miers  Fisher; 
Cr^vecceur;  De  Moustier,  the  French  ambassador;  and  Gen- 
eral Washington.^ 

^  Noweau  Voyage,  preface,  zzxvi.  '  See  p.  85  and  note. 

*  From  the  dates  of  hb  letters  and  other  evidence,  the  following  itinerary 
may  be  given:  July  24  at  Boston;  from  thence  by  way  of  Cambridge,  Spencer, 
Brookfield,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Middletown,  New  Haven, 
Fairfield,  Rye,  New  Rochelle,  to  New  York,  August  9.  From  New  York,  Aug- 
ust 25,  by  way  of  Newark,  Trenton,  Bristol,  to  Philadelphia.  By  October  2  he 
was  bade  in  Boston.  From  there  he  visited  Salem,  Beverly,  Newburyport, 
Portsmouth,  and  Andover.  October  12,  he  left  Boston  for  Providence,  whence 
he  went  by  boat  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Mount  Vernon. 

«  Nmneau  Voyage,  i,  147--52,  242-48,  268,  281,  812;  n,  250. 
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Despite  his  advantages  of  language,  information,  wide  in- 
terest, an  extended  acquaintance,^  and  the  means  of  increasing 
it,  Brissot  nevertheless  lacked  one  essential  requisite  for  reach- 
ing sound  conclusions  concerning  what  he  heard  and  saw.  He 
was  already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  American  institutions.  To 
him  America  was  the  seat  of  liberty  and  the  home  of  freedom, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  see  anything  but  good 
in  her  customs  and  institutions.  Moreover,  having  set  forth 
in  print  views  favorable  to  America,  he  was  naturally  anxious 
to  substantiate  his  preconceived  idea.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case  that,  when  certain  foreign  consuls  who  had  lived 
in  America  for  some  time  attempted  to  point  out  to  him 
weaknesses  and  dangers  in  American  life,  he  refused  to  credit 
their  statements  or  to  listen  to  their  opinions.^  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  interest  in  furthering  emigration  to 
America  led  him  to  look  on  the  situation  with  a  favorable  eye.' 

But  although  Brissot  observed  to  prove  a  thesis  and  wrote 
to  set  an  example,  he  was  never  insincere,  and  always  endeav- 
ored to  set  down  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  He  usually  saw 
them,  however,  in  a  rosy  light.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  this  bias  of  Brissot's  is  not  without  compensation.  The 
time  of  his  journey  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  government 
tmder  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  new  constitution  had 
been  drawn  up  and  its  fate  was  now  hanging  in  the  balance. 
The  period  was,  in  truth,  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  the 

*  With  but  two  exceptions  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  received  evoywhere 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  These  two  exceptions  were  the  French  ambassador, 
M.  De  Moustier,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Cr^vecoeur.  See  SainiF^ohn  de 
Crheccmr,  by  R.  de  Cr^vecceur,  162,  note.  As  to  the  latter,  we  have  only  the 
details  given  by  Brissot  himself.  Brissot  says  in  his  MSmoires  (n,  50)  that 
Cr^vecoeur  barely  received  him,  kq>t  him  only  one  night,  and  gave  him  no 
introductions.  This  seems  strange  in  view  of  their  recent  friendly  relations 
in  the  SocUU  Gallo-AmSricaine.  Brissot  says  it  was  because  Cr^vecceur  was 
dependent  on  the  ambassador  De  Moustier.  But  the  Voyage  contains  at  least 
twenty  times  the  praise  of  Cr^vecoeur,  who  must  have  aided  him.  Perhaps  the 
account  in  the  memoirs  is  colored  by  later  events. 

'  Nouveau  Voyage,  preface,  xxxix. 

*  See  p.  88,  note,  for  a  criticism  of  his  account  of  the  Scioto  Company  as 
being  too  favorable  for  one  interested  in  it. 
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United  States,  but  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  saw  in  these 
conditions,  not  a  comparison  with  earlier  prosperity  and  later 
stable  government,  but  a  contrast  with  far  worse  conditions  in 
France,  served  to  show  wherein  those  years,  even  at  the  worst, 
held  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  Brissot  set  out  for  this  new  countiy, 
sailing  from  Havre  on  the  Cato.^  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  information,  and  of  his  desire  to  spread  it 
abroad,  that  just  before  starting  he  should  write  an  account 
of  the  countiy  through  which  he  had  passed  on  his  way,  and 
of  the  city  of  Havre.  Finally,  on  June  3,  he  sailed  away  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  pessimistic  for  the  land  which  he  was 
leaving,  but  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  America,  and 
for  his  possible  part  in  it.  His  experience  on  the  sea  was  the 
common  one  of  having  moments  of  regret  that  he  had  ever 
left  dry  land,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  usual  health  and  spirits, 
and  also  his  characteristic  interest  in  every  new  detail  of  his 
surroundings:  the  kind  of  food  served,  where  it  was  obtained, 
the  life  of  the  sailors,  and  the  fishing  vessels  they  met.  Much 
of  his  time  was  naturaUy  devoted  to  reading  and  studjring 
English.  One  outcome  was  a  theory  —  a  not  unusual  result 
with  Brissot  —  that  in  order  to  bring  different  peoples  nearer 
together,  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  a  greater  sim- 
ilarity in  their  languages,  by  incori>orating  the  terms  and 
phraseology  of  one  in  the  other.' 

Finally,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-one  days,  Brissot  arrived  at 
Boston,  the  24th  of  July.  It  was  to  him  a  moment  of  supreme 
happiness.  He  was  fleeing  from  despotism,  and  was  about  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  a  people  who  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
that  liberty  and  equality  which  everywhere  else  was  regarded 
as  a  chimera.  He  was  especially  delighted  to  find  himself  in 
Boston,  the  first  city  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  English.  He 
was  charmed,  he  declared,  to  see  how  different  it  was  from  the 

^  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  July  87,  1788.   Craigie  Papers,  American  Anti« 
quarian  Society.  ^ 

>  Noweau  Voyage,  i,  91-108. ' 
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disagreeable,  noisy  whirlpool  of  Paris.  He  was  eapedaDy  im* 
pressed  with  the  absence  of  that  restless,  busy  seeking  for 
pleasure  which  characterized  his  fellow  countrymen;  and  **of 
that  proud  and  haughty  air  of  the  Englishman/*  **Heie  was 
simplicity,  goodness,  and  that  dignity  of  man  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  realize  their  liberty  and  ^dio  see  in  their 
fellow  men  only  brothers  and  equals."  ^ 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  the  delightful  novelty  of  his  new 
surroundings  to  distract  him  from  the  business  of  the  important 
commissions  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  without  delay 
he  made  connections  with  Andrew  Craigie  and  other  specula- 
tors to  whom  he  had  been  especially  commended.*  They  were 
only  too  ready  to  follow  Parker's  suggestion  in  his  note  of  in- 
troduction,' and  pay  Brissot  every  attention,  as  it  was  with  his 
assistance  that  they  hoped  to  cany  through  a  scheme  of  **  great 
magnitude."^  This  scheme,  the  two  parts  of  which  were 
closely  connected,  consisted  in  a  speculation  in  the  American 
debt  and  in  western  lands,  and  the  assistance  of  European 
agents  was  indispensable.  They  accordingly  made  much  of 
Brissot.  Indeed,  their  fear  that  he  might  be  made  use  of  by 
some  one  else,  hastened  the  development  of  their  plans,^  while 
Brissot  on  his  side  was  anxious  to  further  profitable  invest- 
ments for  his  friends  at  home.  The  result  of  their  common 
interests  and  ambitious  undertakings  was  a  contract,  dated 
October,  1788,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows  :  — 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  and  fully  agreed  upon  betwixt 
J.  Peter  Brissot  de  Warville  for  himself  and  Stephen  Clavi^re  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  and  William  Duer,'  and  Andrew  Craigie  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  viz. : 

The  parties  mutually  agree  and  covenant  with  each  other  to  use 

*  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  110-11. 

*  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  July  27,  1788.  Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

«  See  above,  p.  66.  ^        <  Ducr  to  D.  Parker,  November  6, 1788.  Ihid. 

*  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  December  S,  1788.  Ibid.  See  Appendix  A. 

*  William  Duer  was  bom  in  England,  in  1747.  After  serving  with  Clive  in 
India,  he  gave  up  army  life.  Coming  to  New  York  on  buaness,  he  settled  there, 
and  took  the  part  of  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  known  as 
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their  best  exertions  to  form  an  association  whose  object  of  negotia- 
tion [nc]  shall  be  as  follows: 

To  obtain  from  the  Court  of  France  a  transfer  of  the  debt  due  to 
that  crown  from  the  United  States; 

To  get  such  transfer  ratified  by  the  United  States;  and  to  obtain 
such  a  convention  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  due 
thereon,  as  shall  be  judged  most  advisable  by  the  parties  interested  in 
the  transfer; 

To  purchase  from  time  to  time  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic debt  of  the  United  States  as  they  shall  be  able  to  procure,  and 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Company,  or  the  parties 
interested  in  their  behalf,  to  manage  such  speculation; 

To  obtain  such  loans  of  money  as  may  hereafter  be  judged  neces- 
sary by  Congress,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  discharge  the  other  exigencies  of  the 
Union.^ 

It  was  further  agreed  that  Mr.  Daniel  Parker  should  be 
authorized  to  accede  to  the  agreement  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
subscribing  parties.  With  the  other  plans  of  Craigie  and  Duer 
—  the  Scioto  land  speculation  *  —  Brissot  was  not  so  inmiedi- 
ately  connected,  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  part  of  the  specu- 
lation in  the  debt  he  had  to  defer  till  his  return  to  France. 

Meantime,  his  personal  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  could  not  but  be  increased.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  him  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  pre- 
vailed. Judging  from  the  Leitres  d^un  cuUivaieur  amhicain^ 
he  had  expected  a  ''ferocious  Presbyterianism,"  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  instead,  a  wide  tolerance  in  practice,  and  little 
reference  to  dogma  in  the  pulpit. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  especially  in  their  picnics  and  their 
tea-drinkings,  the  Americans  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  the 
English.'  Another  thing  which  struck  him  was  a  growing  spirit 
of  commercial  rivalry  with  England.  It  was  this  spirit  which 

a  bold  speculator  and  successful  financier.  After  the  resignation  of  Robert 
Morris  as  superintendent  of  finance,  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  board. 
(See  Bdote,  The  Scioto  Speeulatum,  14,  note.) 

^  Cofrespondanee,  WS,  ftlfL  See  also  the  Craigie  Papers,  American  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

*  See  p.  85.  *  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  112-16;  123H». 
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was  leading  to  so  rapid  a  development  of  manufactures  of  all 
kinds.  But  he  also  remarked,  as  a  natural  corollary,  in  a  coun- 
try devoted  chiefly  to  conmierce,  that  the  sciences  had  not 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  development.  Exception  to  the 
absence  of  intellectual  life  he  found,  however,  at  Cambridge, 
and  with  all  that  he  saw  there  he  was  delighted  —  the  quiet 
peace  of  the  place,  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  type  of  presi- 
dent and  professors  of  Harvard,  its  library  and  equipment.^ 

With  the  men  whom  he  met  he  was  also  much  pleased,  and 
especially  with  the  simplicity  in  which  they  lived.  To  see  men 
who  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion pursuing  the  occupation  of  farmers,  seems  to  have  caused 
him  a  momentary  surprise,  but  he  was  none  the  less  delighted 
that  so  simple  a  life  was  adopted  by  the  nation's  leaders.  He 
was  especially  impressed  with  John  Adams,  as  an  example  of 
a  statesman  who  had  returned  to  his  plow  from  the  court  of 
kings.  "I  have  seen  Adams,"  he  wrote,  "occupied  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm,  forgetting  the  r61e  which  he  played  when  he 
trampled  under  foot  the  pride  of  his  king,  that  king  who  had 
set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  who  was  forced  to  receive  him 
as  ambassador  from  a  free  country.  Such,  surely,"  he  added, 
rising  to  a  comparison  with  classic  times,  "were  the  generals 
and  ambassadors  of  the  glorious  epochs  of  Rome  and  Greece; 
such  were  Epaminondas,  Fabius  and  Cincinnatus."  Holding 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  Adams,  he  was  distressed  to  find 
that  he  did  not  have  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of  much 
liberty  in  Prance.  "He  does  not  even  believe,"  Brissot  adds 
sorrowfully,  "that  we  have  the  right,  according  to  our  old 
States-General,  of  asking  that  no  tax  be  laid  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people."  * 

But  whatever  view  Adams  might  hold  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  for  other  nations,  Brissot 
was  ready  to  admit  that  Adams  himself  was  a  fine  example  of 
republican  virtues.  Nor  was  he  the  only  notable  example  of 
such  virtues.    Brissot  was  also  much  impressed  by  General 

^  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  180-86.  >  Ibid.,  i,  146-47. 
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Heath,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Hancock,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. "General  Heath  was  one  of  those  worthy  imita- 
tors of  the  Roman  Cincinnatus;  for  he  does  not  like  the  Ameri- 
can Cincinnati;  their  eagle  seemed  to  him  a  gew-gaw,  suitable 
only  for  children.  .  .  .  With  what  joy  did  this  respected  man 
show  me  all  parts  of  his  farm !  What  happiness  he  enjoyed  there ! 
He  was  a  true  farmer.  ...  A  glass  of  cider,  which  he  presented 
to  me  in  the  spirit  of  good  comradeship,  seemed  to  me  superior 
to  the  most  exquisite  wines."  ^  Of  Samuel  Adams  he  said: 
"He  has  the  republican  virtues  to  an  unusual  degree,  im- 
peccable uprightness,  simplicity,  modesty,  and  above  all, 
severity;  he  is  unwilling  to  have  any  capitulation  with  abuses. 
He  fears  the  despotism  of  virtue  and  ability  as  much  as  the 
despotism  of  vice.  In  spite  of  his  love  and  respect  for  Wash- 
ington, he  voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  command  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time." '  In  General  Hancock,  Brissot  found  another 
example  of  courage,  patriotism,  and  democracy.  This  sim- 
plicity Brissot  perceived  was  common  to  the  x)eople  at  large. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  very  basis  of  their  high  standard  of 
morality,  and  he  was  never  weaiy  of  calling  attention  to  its 
various  manifestations.  The  secret  of  this  general  high  standard 
of  morality,  he,  in  conmion  with  Rousseau,  attributed  to  a 
rural  life,'  and  as  substantiating  his  belief,  he  adduced  the  fact 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  Americans  lived  in  the  country.^ 

After  a  stay  of  some  two  weeks  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Bris- 
sot set  out  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  was  accomplished  in  four  days,  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  four  o'clock  start  each  morning.^  The  inconven- 
iences of  travel  appeared  to  Brissot  slight,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  France.  If  the  roads  left  much  to  be  de- 
,  the  stage  coaches  seemed  to  him  infinitely  superior  to 


*  Nouteau  Voyage,  i,  150.  •  Ihid,,  i,  152. 

'  Ibid.,  Preface,  xii.  Bat  see  p.  88,  where  he  attributes  this  high  standard 
of  morality  to  liberty. 

*  He  excepted,  however,  the  plantation  life  of  the  South,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  inseparably  connected  with  slavery. 

»  Ibid,,  I,  157. 
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the  lumbering  diligences  of  his  own  country.  Moreover,  the 
absence  of  any  class  distinctions  between  travelers  delighted 
him  beyond  measure.  *' These  carriages/*  he  explains,  '^keep 
up  the  idea  of  equality.  The  member  of  Congress  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  shoemaker  who  elected  him;  they  fraternize  and 
chat  together.  You  see  no  person  here  taking  upon  himself 
those  important  airs  which  you  too  often  meet  with  in  France. 
In  that  country,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  would  blush  to 
travel  in  a  diligence;  it  is  a  common  carriage;  you  never  know 
with  whom  you  may  be  thrown.  .  .  .  The  artisan  or  the  laborer 
who  finds  himself  in  any  one  of  these  stages  with  a  gentleman, 
keeps  still  and  attends  to  his  own  business,  or,  if  he  does  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  he  does  his  best  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  others."  ^  At  the  inns,  too,  Brissot  was  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  good-comradeship  which  existed  between  the  tavern 
keepers  and  their  guests,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
servility,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  servants  did  not 
expect  fees. 

The  contrast  between  American  women  and  French  women 
also  greatly  impressed  him.  On  this  subject  Brissot,  like  every 
Frenchman,  before  or  after  him,  who  has  come  to  America, 
had  much  to  say.  Like  every  Frenchman,  too,  he  was  struck 
with  the  freedom  with  which  American  women  went  about 
unattended.  He  often  met  them  driving  or  riding  alone  on  the 
country  roads,  and  was  constantly  surprised  that  their  doing 
so  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  provoked  no  comment 
or  criticism.  It  argued  well,  he  thought,  both  for  the  safety  of 
the  roads  and  the  morals  of  the  community.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  impressed  with  their  freedom  and  lack  of  affectation 
—  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  manners  of  women  in  France.* 

He  noted  with  pain,  however,  beginnings  of  what  he  con- 
sidered old-world  luxury  and  formality.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  New  York,  where  the  dress  of  the  women,  the  elegant 
equipages  and  the  luxurious  tables  betokened  a  growing  taste 
for  display.'    The  introduction  of  carpets,  which,  he  com- 

iJVotiveauFoya^  1, 25^-50.     * /6id.,i.l83;seea]3ollS,255.    * /6t(2.,  1,881. 
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plained,  was  due  to  English  influence,^  was  one  of  the  luxuries 
which  he  deplored.  The  increasing  study  of  music  also  gave 
him  concern,  and  he  uttered  a  pious  wish  that  the  women  of 
Boston  might  never  be  taken  with  the  malady  of  desiring  per- 
fection in  the  musical  art.'  The  prevalent  use  of  the  cigar  dis- 
gusted him»  though  he  thought  that  it  had  the  advantage  of 
assisting  reflection  by  interfering  with  the  smoker's  inunediate 
response  to  queries  or  arguments. 

After  the  luxury  of  New  York,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  Brissot 
to  visit  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  among  whom  simplicity 
still  reigned.  He  had  solemnly  espoused  their  cause,  against 
the  aspersions  of  Chastellux,  and  through  their  common  inter- 
est in  the  slave  trade,  had  made  connections  with  some  of  their 
members.  He  naturally  met  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  first  hand,  their  mode  of  life,  and 
of  visiting  various  charitable  institutions  under  their  control. 
All  that  he  saw  only  served  to  corroborate  his  former  opinions, 
and  in  describing  their  virtues,  he  never  missed  the  chance  to 
give  a  fling  at  Chastellux,  and  to  hold  up  his  attitude  to  ridi- 
cule. Discussing  two  of  their  chief  peculiarities,  their  refusal 
to  take  an  oath  and  to  bear  arms,  he  declared  that  their  ob- 
jection to  an  oath  was  no  indication  of  a  wish  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions.  He  could  wish,  however,  that 
since  the  war  of  the  colonies  against  Great  Britain  was  justi- 
fied by  that  divine  principle  which  authorizes  resistance  to 
oppj^ession,  they  had  seen  fit  to  take  part  in  it.  But  as  they 
were  consistent  in  their  action,  and  as  their  neutrality  did  not 
mean  a  secret  attachment  to  the  British,  he  held  that  it  was 
unjust  to  persecute  them.  It  was  their  simplicity  which  most 
attracted  him.  He  took  pleasure  in  contrasting  their  worship 
with  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed;  their  life  with  that 
of  the  French.  "What  a  difference,"  he  writes,  "between  the 
simplicity  of  this  and  the  pomp  of  the  CathoUc  worship. 

^  For  his  aspersions  on  the  English  Brissot  was  sharply  criticized  in  a 
review  of  the  traveb,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  1701,  p.  5S1. 
*  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  112;  u,  80. 
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Reformation  in  all  its  stages  has  diminished  its  formalities. 
It  is  thus  that  hmnan  reason  progresses  towards  perfection/'  ^ 
And  again:  ''Simplicity,  candour  and  good  faith  characterize 
the  actions,  as  well  as  the  discourses  of  the  Quakers.  They  are 
not  affected,  but  they  are  sincere;  they  are  not  polished  but 
they  are  humane;  they  have  not  that  wit  —  that  sparkling  wit 
—  without  which  a  man  is  nothing  in  France,  and  with  which 
he  is  everything;  but  they  have  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
upright  hearts  and  honest  souls/'  * 

While  at  Philadelphia  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Franklin,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  a  profound  admira- 
tion, and  who  seemed  to  him  the  very  embodiment  of  all  the 
virtues.  "I  have  found  in  America,"  he  wrote,  "many  en- 
lightened politicians,  many  virtuous  men;  but  I  have  seen  no 
one  who  appeared  to  me  to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  as  Frank- 
lin the  characteristics  of  a  true  philosopher."  ' 

One  reason  for  Brissot's  keen  interest  in  the  Quakers  was,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  their  common  enthusiasm  in  work  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery.  The  societies 
formed  by  them  seemed  to  him  the  most  adequate  agencies 
possible.  Through  his  connection  with  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  in 
Paris,  he  was  brought  into  relation  with  like  societies  in  America, 
was  everywhere  received  by  them  with  cordiality,  was  shown 
every  courtesy,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  several 
branches.  The  work  which  he  saw  accomplished  in  the  growing 
sentiment  against  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  North  against 
slavery  itself,  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  a  like  success  on  the 
part  of  his  own  society.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  seems  to  have 
gone  too  far  and  to  have  displeased  even  the  Quakers  them- 
selves by  the  extravagance  of  his  praise,  while  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  the  Methodists,  and  others  complained  that 


^  .VoirrMy  Vojfoge^  i,  iOO. 

*  Ibid,,  II,  169.  He  followed  the  Quaker  example  of  simplicity  by  leaving 
his  hair  unpowdered  at  a  time  when  powder  was  the  almost  universal  fashion. 
Quoted  from  Bfaulieu^  by  Aulard.  Oratetcr«  d$  la  Uffidatite,  u  219. 
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they  too  had  worked  against  slavery,  and  that  to  ascribe  all 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negro  to  the  Quakers  alone  was  most 
unjust.^ 

In  addition  to  organized  societies,  Brissot  had  two  other 
means  to  suggest  which  would  tend  towards  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery:  the  substitution  of  maple  sugar  for  the  sugar  cane, 
and  the  emigration  of  negroes  to  Africa.  The  first,  he  claimed, 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  slave  labor,  and  would,  in 
itself,  be  a  profitable  enterprise;  the  second  would  add  greatly 
to  the  happiness  of  the  negro.  It  would,  in  turn,  be  directly 
advantageous  to  conmierce,  for  the  African  negroes  would  be 
civilized  by  contact  with  the  colonists  from  America,  and  the 
civilization  thus  established  would  create  new  markets  for 
Europe. 

He  was  most  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  for  civilization.  The  statement  of  Chastellux  that  "it 
is  not  only  the  slave  who  is  beneath  the  master;  it  is  the  negro 
who  is  beneath  the  white  man,"  he  denied  in  ioto^  and  as- 
serted on  the  contrary  that  the  reason  why  the  negro  had  not 
risen  was  not  because  he  lacked  ability,  but  because  the  white 
man  kept  him  down.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  opinion, 
Brissot  made  throughout  his  trip  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  He  visited  numerous  schools  for  colored 
children,  and  was  always  delighted  whenever  he  was  able  to 
cite  marked  instances  of  ability.  As  a  fiulher  confirmation 
of  his  belief  that  the  difficulty  with  the  negro  was  not  hered- 
ity, but  environment,  he  noted  the  contrast  between  the  free 
negroes  of  the  North  and  the  slaves  of  the  South.'  His  feeling 
on  this  subject  was  so  strong  that  it  prevented  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  journey  which  lay  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Even  his  admiration  for  Washington  was  clouded 
by  the  realization  that  he  was  a  slave-owner.  Brissot,  indeed, 
in  the  coiu'se  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  tried  to  convert 

^  See  letter  of  November  28,  1791,  to  Brissot,  apparently  from  Francis 
Dupont.  Scioto  Papers,  New  York  Historical  Society. 
'  Nouoeau  Voyage,  n,  34. 
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Washington  to  his  own  views.^  Washington,  however,  while 
protesting  his  sympathy  for  the  movement  as  a  whole,  main- 
tained that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  in  Virginia  for  radical 
action  against  slavery,  to  which  Brissot  retorted  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  that  it  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  Washington 
to  begin  the  revolution  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  emandpa^ 
tion.  He  failed,  however,  to  convince  him  that  the  moment 
was  favorable  for  the  formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society.* 

In  all  other  respects  Brissot  greatly  admired  Washington. 
His  was  another  example  of  the  ideal  private  life  of  a  great 
man.  ''You  have  heard  him  compared  to  Cincinnatus,'*  Bris- 
sot wrote,  ''the  comparison  is  well  made.  This  celebrated  gen- 
eral is  nothing  more  at  present  than  a  good  farmer,  constantly 
occupied  in  the  care  of  his  farm,  as  he  calls  it,  in  improving  the 
methods  of  farming,  in  building  bams.  •  .  .  Everything  has  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  his  home;  his  table  is  good,  but  there  ia 
no  display,  and  everything  in  the  domestic  arrangements  ia 
well  regulated.  Mrs.  Washington  superintends  the  whole,  and 
combines  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  farmer's  wife  with  that 
simple  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  acted  the  greatest  part  in  the  theater  of  human 
aflfairs." » 

In  the  general  economic  problems  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  special  problem  of  the  negro,  Brissot  was  deeply 
interested.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  involved  certain  dif- 
ficulties, he  admitted,  but  some  of  the  trouble  had  been  brought 
on,  it  seemed  to  him,  by  the  whites,  by  their  own  conduct,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  if  all  the  whites  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Indians  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Quakers.  The 
Indians  might  be  led  to  accept  European  civilization,  though 
it  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  desirable  that  they  should;  but 
at  least  with  skill  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
more  peaceable  relations  might  be  established.^ 

Not  only  a  general  state  of  peace  was  to  be  looked  for,  but 

^  Brissot  was  indebted  to  Laf A>'ette  for  a  letter  of  introduction.  See  p.  68. 
<  Nouttau  Vojfage,  u,  44.         *  /6ii.»  n,  265-67.  «  Ilrid^  u.  487-31. 
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oomxnercial  piosperity.  Commerce  with  the  East  Indies  was 
being  developed  and  both  imports  and  exports  were  increasing.  ^ 
This  seemed  to  Brissot  a  hopeful  sign,  particularly  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  pay  their  debts.  He  was 
in  fact  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  optimistic  opinions  of 
Adams  as  to  the  future  of  America  than  to  the  doubts  of  the 
French  ambassador.  It  was,  moreover,  a  favorable  time  for 
making  a  study  of  economic  conditions.  Western  expansion 
was  just  beginning,  and  manufactures  were  springing  up.  Some- 
thing  of  the  future  development  of  the  frontier,  as  well  as  of  the 
geographical  lines  along  which  it  was  to  advance,  Brissot  seems 
to  have  perceived.  He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  commercial 
advantages  which  New  York  State  would  acquire  through  the 
connection  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  with  the  Great 
Lakes  by  a  series  of  canals;^  and  of  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  Mississippi.  Unlike  many  Americans  of 
the  time,  he  saw  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Western  states^would 
separate  from  the  Union.  He  predicted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  case  Spain  were  so  foolish  as  to  insist  on  closing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, these  states,  instead  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
Spain,  would  rise  in  their  might  and  drive  her  out  of  her  west- 
em  possessions.' 

Hiis  question  of  western  expansion  was  not  merely  a  matter 
cS  public  interest  to  Brissot,  it  was  also  of  vital  personal  con- 
cern, because  of  its  bearing  on  a  possible  place  of  settlement  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  The  future  of  America  was, 
after  all,  less  important  to  him  than  the  present  and  practical 
problems  of  a  prospective  settler.  ''What  was  the  price  of 
land?"  "Vdiat  were  the  wages  of  a  farm  laborer?"  "Was  it 
easy  to  get  labor?"  "How  much  land  would  it  take  to  sup- 
port a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  children?  "  These  were 
some  of  the  points  on  which  Brissot  was  seeking  information.^ 

Brissot's  wife,  meanwhile,  was  likewise  preparing  for  life  in 
America.  He  must  not  forget,  she  wrote  to  him,  to  let  her  know 

^  Ncwoeau  Voyage,  n,  S64,  S8S,  S97.     *  Ibid,,  i,  224.     *  Ibid,,  n,  432-^. 
^  See  M.  Vellay's  collection  of  notes  referred  to  above,  p.  67  and  note. 
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what  they  would  need  for  the  journey,  particularly  for  the 
ocean  voyage.  What  would  life  be  like;  how  much  comfort 
would  th^  be  likely  to  have;  what  must  they  bring  with 
them?^ 

Although  as  a  place  for  his  own  settlement  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  been  the  r^ons  he  most 
seriously  considered,  lands  further  west  also  daimed  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  individual  set- 
tlement, and  welcomed,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  them,  the 
formation  of  land  companies.* 

He  foresaw  with  clearness  something  of  the  future  of  western 
expansion,  but  it  would  have  taken  a  wiser  man  than  he  to 
foresee  the  material  inventions  which  were  to  develop  that 
western  territory,  by  making  its  water-ways  so  tremendously 
important.  The  primitive  steamboat  which  he  saw  being  ex- 
perimented with  on  the  Delaware,  seemed  to  him  merely  an 
interesting  novelty;  it  was  too  expensive,  too  cumbersome^ 
and  required  too  many  men  to  operate  it,  to  be  very  useful.' 

But  if  Brissot  failed  to  perceive  the  means  by  which  the 
country  was  to  be  developed,  of  its  capacity  for  development 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  taxes  appeared  to  him  to 
be  low,  at  least  in  comparison  with  tho'se  of  France.  Large 
families  were  common;  prices,  if  judged  by  the  ordinary  cost 
of  living,  and  not  by  the  tavern  charges,  were  moderate;  and» 
what  seemed  most  remarkable  of  all,  there  were  few  signs  of 
extreme  poverty,  except  in  the  large  cities.  The  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this  prosperity  were  in  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  where,  as  a  result  of  a  craze  for  paper  money,  economic 
distress  prevailed. 

The  existence  of  paper  money  was  one  of  the  few  things 
which  Brissot  criticized  in  the  United  States.   He  was  thor- 

^  Correspondanee,  905. 

'  See  the  questions  which  he  asked  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  those  two 
localities.  Correspondanee,  185-86.  See  also  his  notes  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Vdlay  on  the  Illinois  Company  and  the  settlements  made  under  its  aus- 
pices. 

*  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  840. 
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oughly  convinoed  of  the  evils  of  this  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency, and  considered  it  a  signal  merit  of  the  new  constitution 
that,  by  taking  away  from  the  states  the  power  of  issuing  paper 
money,  it  relieved  existing  evils  and  gave  promise  of  safety  for 
the  future.  Conditions  in  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  the  paper 
money,  appeared  to  him  especially  bad.  He  also  criticized  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  because  it  permitted  too  frequent 
elections  of  the  legislative  body,  and  made  the  judicial  body 
too  much  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people.^ 

But  with  these  few  exceptions  Brissot  had  nothing  but  warm- 
est praise  for  America.  And  that  American  life  was  so  simple 
and  wholesome,  and  the  standard  of  morality  so  high,  was  due, 
he  declared  again  and  again,  to  the  liberty  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  government.*  In  his  enthusiasm  he  was  guilty  of  a 
good  deal  of  triviality.  Liberty,  in  his  opinion,  accounted  for 
everything,  from  the  good  temper  of  the  stage-driver  to  the 
large  size  ot  the  windows  in  the  hospitals,  —  both  of  which, 
he  declared,  would  be  exceptional  in  a  land  of  despotism.  To 
liberty  and  equality  was  due  the  longevity  of  the  people.  To 
the  absence  of  entire  liberty  and  equality  in  the  case  of  women, 
was  due  the  greater  prevalence  of  consiunption  among  their 
sex.  "They  are  more  susceptible  to  consumption,"  he  ex- 
plained, "on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  dvil  existence.  The 
submission  to  which  women  are  habituated,  to  which  they  are 
condemned,  has  the  effect  of  chains,  which  compress  and  gnaw 
the  flesh,  cause  obstructions,  deaden  the  vital  principle,  and 
impede  the  circulation."  ' 

The  constitution,  which  was  to  Brissot  the  tangible  embodi- 
ment of  liberty  and  equality,  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  At  the  date  of  his  departure 
from  Havre,  June  S,  1788,  its  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  When 

^  Noupeau  Voyage^  i,  900-19. 

*  He  had  previously  attributed  all  that  was  good  in  American  institutions  to 
life  in  the  country.  See  p.  75.  The  Monthly  Revmo,  for  1791  (p.  5Sl),  in 
speaking  oi  the  Voyage,  reminded  Brissot  that  the  excellent  conditions  which 
he  ascribed  to  liberty,  were  in  eiistmce  under  the  British  government. 

'  Nou9eau  Voyage^  n,  188.  ,^ 
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he  wrote  his  first  letter  from  America,  July  80»  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  by  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  New 
York,  had  made  the  new  government  a  certainty.  In  this  polit- 
ical agitation  Brissot  took  an  absorbing  interest,  and  through 
his  letters  of  introduction  he  had  the  opportimity  of  meeting 
some  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  He  visited  Franklin,  whom 
he  had  long  admired  for  his  part  in  the  American  Revolution; 
dined  with  Madison  and  Schuyler;  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Hamilton,  King,  and  Jay.  In  Hamilton  he  saw  the  ''deter- 
mined air  of  a  republican  ** ;  in  Madison,  the  '*  meditative  air  of 
a  profound  politician."  He  agreed  with  Madison  that  the  re- 
fusal of  North  Carolina  to  accept  the  constitution  would  have 
little  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  lay  more  weight  than  Madison  on  the  criticism  with 
which  that  refusal  would  be  received  abroad.  ''People  over 
there,"  he  declared,  "will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  which  dictated  the  refusal,  nor  will  they  consider 
the  small  consequence  of  this  state  in  the  confederation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  look  upon  it  as  a  germ  of  perhaps  lasting 
division."  ^  The  one  blot  upon  the  constitution  was,  in  Bris- 
sot's  mind,  the  recognition  which  it  gave  to  slavery.  He  was 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  slave  trade  would  soon  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  growing  sentiment  against  slaveiy  would  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  evil. 

Influenced  by  his  belief  in  the  future  prosperity  of  America, 
he  now  came  to  a  decision  on  the  question  he  had  been  con- 
sidering, and  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica, chose  Pennsylvania  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  sent  for 
his  brother-in-law,  who  was  then  living  in  Russia,  to  come  to 
join  him.*  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  his  eye  fell  upon  a  notice 

^  Nouveau  Voyage,  h  842,  and  Corre^pondanee,  902. 

*  Fi^oiu Notice 9urBrisiot,m\atd,n,ftS7'SS.  Set alao RSjdique d SUmidae 
Clermont,  9:  "Celle  qui  par  $a  grandeur  et  ea  eimpUeitS  mhUoU  plus  man  esHme 
el  man  attaehmerU,  la  Penneykame  [etc]  m'avoit  adopU  pour  undeeee  enfante" 
He  seems  to  be  speaking  here  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  There  is  no  reo(»xi  that 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  bestowed  dtiienship  vpon  him. 
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in  the  American  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States  General  had  been  put  forward  from  May  to  Jan- 
uary. It  seemed  that  revolution  was  to  begin,  and  without  even 
waiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother-in-law,  Brissot  hastened  back 
to  France,^  in  the  hope,  as  he  says,  of  being  useful  to  the  cause 
of  Uberty.* 

But  though  he  unexpectedly  ended  his  American  travels  and 
thus  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  his  experience  in 
America  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  its  influence 
both  upon  his  private  life  and  upon  his  public  career.  Immedi- 
ately on  landing  he  made  connections  with  Parker,  the  agent  of 
Duer  and  Craigie,  with  the  purpose  of  furthering  speculation 
in  the  American  debt,'  but  he  soon  lost  confidence  in  him. 
The  operations  in  which  th^  were  engaged  were  not  successful, 
and  iQstead  of  immense  gains  the  association  appears  to  have 
come  out  of  the  transaction  minus  both  glory  and  profit.^ 

Besides  the  speculation  in  the  American  debt,  Brissot  was 
also  interested  in  the  speculation  in  western  land,  particularly 
in  the  operations  of  Duer  and  Craigie  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Scioto  Company.  The  situation  was  this:  an  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  in  America,  known  as  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, which  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  situation,  Duer  and  his  friends  organized 
a  private  association  —  the  Scioto  Company  —  to  buy  land 
from  Congress  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ohio  Company's  bar- 
gain.'  The  Scioto  Company  then  intended  to  sell  in  Holland 

^  He  sailed  December  S,  1788,  and  "after  a  long,  tedious  and  stormy  pa^ 
sage  of  41  days,"  disembarked  at  Falmouth,  England.  (Letter  of  Craigie  to 
Dupont,  February  2, 1789,  Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society;  and 
letter  of  Brissot  to  Duer,  dated  Falmouth,  January  15,  1789,  Scioto  Papers, 
New  York  Historical  Society.) 

>  RijHmte  diouaUs  libdlisUt,  25.  *  See  pp.  66-67. 

*  See  the  Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society;  also  Scioto  Papers, 
New  York  Historical  Society,  especially  letters  of  Craigie  to  Brissot,  of  June 
13,  July  28, 1789,  and  October  6, 1790;  and  letters  of  Brissot  to  Duer,  of  Jaii- 
uaiy  31,  and  April  28,  1789. 

*  "It  was  intended  by  the  Scioto  Company  to  make  an  immediate  sale  of  its 
rights  of  preemption  in  Holland  and  France.  lo  both  these  countries  large 
amounts  of  United  States  securities  were  held.   These  securities  were  then 
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and  France  its  ri^t  of  preemption,  and  to  this  end  th^  sent 
Joel  Barlow  to  France  to  act  as  their  agent.  He  arrived  in  June, 
1788,  just  after  Brissot  had  sailed  for  America,  and  promptly 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  his  task.  He  socm  found,  however, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  sell  a  mere  preemption  in  small  lots 
to  individual  purchasers.  To  create  public  confidence  a  com- 
pany was  accordingly  formed  at  Barlow's  instigation,  which 
took  over  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  which  for  the  time  being 
was  successful;  but  the  public  soon  lost  confidence  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  organize  a  new  company,  the  formation 
of  which  was  made  public  in  July,  1790.  The  operations  (rf 
these  several  companies  in  many  instances  were  not  such  as  to 
bear  the  light,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in  failure.^ 

Just  what  was  Brissot's  relation  to  this  affair  is  not  dear. 
According  to  Todd,  in  his  life  of  Joel  Barlow,  Brissot,  before 
his  journey  to  America,  made  some  effort  to  sell  the  company's 
lands,  but  without  success.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence,  how* 
ever,  to  indicate  any  such  attempt,  and  from  the  correspondr 
ence  between  Brissot  and  the  American  speculators  at  the 
time  of  his  journey  to  the  United  States,  it  would  not  appear 
that  they  had  had  previous  intercourse.  Because  of  their  as- 
sociation in  connection  with  the  American  debt,  he  would 
naturally  be  connected  too  with  their  land  schemes.  He  cer- 
tainly advocated  the  formation  of  a  European  firm  for  the  sale 
of  American  land.  The  land  companies,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  make  profit  only  if  they  developed  a  European  market. 
It  was  necessary  further,  he  argued,  to  open  the  land^  for  sale 
through  a  European  house.  People  would  lack  confidence  in 
any  American  house.'  What  was  needed  was  a  European  oon- 

almost  worthless.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  holders  would  gladly 
part  with  them  in  exdiange  for  fertile  lands  in  the  west  of  the  United  States. 
The  securities  thus  acquired  could  be  used  by  the  Scioto  Associates  to  pay 
Congress  for  their  lands.  Since  Congress  would  accept  the  securities  at  par 
while  the  Scioto  Associates  had  received  them  at  a  greatly  depreciated  value, 
the  latter  would  soon  be  able  to  pay  for  their  lands  and  the  sums  derived 
thereafter  would  be  dear  profit"  Belote»  TAs  Seioio  Spectdaium.  u  80. 

*  ObaervatioDs  on  the  sdieiiie  of  lottevy,  respecting  the  oontiact  of  knda  oo 
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nection.  How  this  should  be  worked  out  he  set  forth  in  what 
he  called  a  ''Plan  of  a  society  for  promoting  the  emigration 
from  Europe  in  the  [tic]  United  States."  There  were  many 
sober,  industrious  people  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
who»  he  was  convinced,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  emigrate  to 
the  new  world  if  they  could  do  so  with  safety  and  profit.  But 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  good  opportunities  which  awaited 
them  in  the  western  lands;  they  lacked  money  and  they  did 
not  know  how  to  get  there.  This  was  a  rare  chance  for  an  enters 
prising  company.  Such  a  company  should  buy  lands,  establish 
a  house,  or  else  enter  into  a  partnership  with  a  house  already 
established  in  a  ''part  of  Europe:  1,  not  very  far  from  home; 
2d,  in  the  center  of  Europe;  3d,  in  a  free  government  where  its 
operations  should  not  be  liable  to  be  enquired  into."  ^  Such  a 
sodety,  he  continued,  ought  further  to  distribute  throughout 
Europe  pamphlets  in  various  languages,  setting  forth  the  phys- 
ical, political,  and  conmiercial  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  assist  worthy  emigrants 
with  money,  grants  of  land,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Whether  these  attempts  of  Brissot's  to  promote  a  European 
company  were  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Scioto  Com- 
pany or  in  opposition  to  it  in  order  to  further  his  own  private 
interests,  is  not  dear.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  rela- 
tions to  Barlow  and  the  French  Company  up  to  the  spring  of 
1789,  it  is  dear  that  from  that  date  he  attacked  the  French 
Sdoto  Company  most  bitterly,  and  tried  to  divert  interest 
from  it  to  schemes  of  his  own  for  American  settlements.  Wit- 
ness the  announcement  in  the  Patriate  Frangais  of  April  28, 
1700,  of  a  proposed  French  settlement  in  America,  not  con- 
nected —  it  is  significantly  added  —  with  the  Sdoto  Company. 

the  MiMiiwippi  (undated).  Notes  by  Brissot  in  the  collection  of  Brissot's  papers 
belonging  to  M.  Charies  Vellay,  rdPened  to  above. 

^  The  plan  is  undated*  but  according  to  M.  Perroud,  it  was  probably  drawn 
up  about  1786  or  1787.  It  would  fit  in,  however,  he  adds,  with  the  announce- 
ment in  the  PatrioU  FranQoU  of  April  23, 1790.  Correipondance,  458-60.  It 
is  in  Brissot's  handwriting  and  in  English,  and  incidentally  shows  how  much 
grasp  he  had  of  the  language.  ^- 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  settlement,  at  this  juncture,  are 
portrayed  in  glowing  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  persons  in- 
tending to  emigrate  are  warned  that  unless  they  are  lovers  of 
democratic  simplicity  and  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  will  not 
be  suited  to  the  life  of  the  settler.  It  is  added  that  the  posses- 
sion of  some  means  is  also  necessary.  ''From  wliBt  has  just 
been  said,"  the  writer  continues,  ''it  is  evident  that  this  estab- 
lishment does  not  resemble  at  all  that  proposed  by  the  Scioto 
Company.  That  company  demands  a  considerable  fortune, 
this  one  does  not;  that  one  carries  on  its  operations  in  a  coun- 
try not  yet  inhabited,  this  one  in  a  country  already  settled.'* 
Persons  wishing  further  information  are  directed  to  write,  care 
of  the  Patriote  Frangais,  A  few  months  later  the  Pairiote 
Frangais  made  a  more  direct  attack  on  what  it  designated 
as  the  "so-called  Scioto  Company."  This  company,  it  was 
alleged,  was  victimizing  French  citizens.^ 

It  was  only  the  French  Company,  however,  which  Brissot 
had  attacked;  the  original  company  he  continued  to  defend, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  he  had  been  given  power  of  attorney 
by  Craigie  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna,' 
and  if  suspicion  were  thrown  upon  the  company,  his  own  in- 
terests would  suffer.  In  the  published  account  of  his  travels, 
the  Nouveau  Voyage^  which  appeared  in  April,  1791,  he  ac- 
cordingly spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Scioto  Company, 
and  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  the  western  lands.'  In- 
deed, his  wish  to  portray  the  United  States  as  a  desirable  place 
for  emigration  may  have  been  quite  as  potent  a  factor  in  has- 
tening the  publication  of  the  work  as  his  endeavor  to  further 
liberty  in  France.  Furthermore,  just  at  this  time  he  was 
brought  into  connection  by  an  American  friend,  Miers  Fisher, 
with  American  agents  interested  in  the  lands  near  the  Ohio, 

>  Patrioie  Fran^,  August  4,  1790. 

*  Craigie  to  Brissot,  January  24, 1789.  Scioto  Papers,  New  York  Hifltarical 
Society. 

'  In  a  letter,  apparently  from  Dupont,  of  November  88,  1791,  BrisKyt  is 
informed  that  he  is  criticised  for  speiJdng  so  highly  of  a  company  in  wbkh  he 
is  himself  interested.  Scioto  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
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and  asked  to  assist  in  the  sales  in  company  with  Clavi^  at  a 
oommission  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent.^  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  Illinois  G>nipany,  and  eagerly  searched  for  infor- 
mation concerning  its  lands  and  settlements.*  In  all  these  va- 
rious ways  he  tried  to  further  emigration,  sometimes,  it  would 
appear,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  That  a  man  wanted  to 
settle  in  America  was  sufficient  for  Brissot;  whether  he  had  the 
proper  qualifications  for  a  settler  on  the  frontier  mattered  little. 
The  letters  of  Madame  Brissot  at  this  epoch  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  matter.  From  them  it  is  evident  that  Brissot's 
home  was  a  rendezvous  for  would-be  emigrants,  not  always 
of  the  most  desirable  character.' 

He  even  thought  of  emigrating  himself.  Indeed,  wh^en  he  left 
America  it  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  retiuning,^  but 
as  political  affairs  more  and  more  absorbed  his  attention,  he 
gave  it  up.  However,  the  charm  of  country  life  as  he  had  seen 
it  there  still  fascinated  him  and  was  probably  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  led  to  his  plans  for  the  SocieU  agriccle  ou  (Tamis. 
This  was  an  association,  which  he  tried  to  form  in  connection 
with  the  Rolands  and  other  friends,  for  buying  lands  from  the 
government  and  establishing  a  common  life  in  the  country.* 
The  project,  however,  did  not  materialize. 

But  although  Brissot  never  returned  to  America,  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with  numerous  friends  there, 
both  personal  and  professional.  The  settlement  of  his  brother- 
in-law  in  Pennsylvania  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  Ameri- 
can affairs,  while  his  connection  with  the  land  speculations 
influenced  his  ideas  and  activities. 

^  Letter  of  Mien  Fisher  to  Brissot,  February  2, 1791.  Correspondance,  261, 
and  another  letter  of  November  8,  1790,  in  Scioto  Papers,  American  Anti- 
quarian  Society. 

'  Notes  in  Brissot's  writing  communicated  to  the  writer  by  M.  Charles 
Vdlay  of  Paris. 

*  Correspondancet  242-45. 

*  Letter  of  Francois  Dupont.  Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. 

'  See  p.  150.  See  also  for  the  constitution  of  the  society,  Correspondanee, 
46L 
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The  political  influence  of  Brissot's  travels  was  also  of  much 
importance  and  is  seen  throughout  his  career  in  the  Revolution. 
Indeed,  it  was  largely  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  American 
example  before  France  that  he  decided  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Revolution  to  publish  an  account  of  his  journey. 
Such  an  imdertaking  might  seem  out  of  place,  he  wrote  in  his 
preface,  since  ''we  also  have  acquired  our  liberty,  but  to  ac- 
quire liberty  is  only  the  first  step ;  we  must  learn  from  the  Ameri- 
cans the  secret  of  preserving  it."  That  secret,  Brissot  con- 
tinued, consisted  chiefly  in  a  high  standard  of  morality.  ''I 
see  with  pain,"  he  went  on,  "not  only  that  we  do  not  yet 
possess  it,  but  that  we  are  not  yet  persuaded  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  it  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  .  •  .  Without 
private  morality,  no  piue  public  morality,  no  public  spirit,  no 
liberty  !"  ^  To  make  the  work  more  complete,  he  added  the 
volume  already  published  in  collaboration  with  Clavidre, — 
De  la  France  etdes£taisUn%8.  To  round  out  the  whole,  a  fourth 
volume  was  needed,  dealing  with  political  connections,  but  the 
time  failed  him  for  that.'  Indeed,  in  order  to  publish  the  work 
at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  polish;  but  the  time  was  ripe, 
he  was  convinced,  for  just  such  information,  and  if  he  were  to 
help  France  in  her  revolution  he  must  publish  the  work  as  it 
was.' 

Throughout  the  Revolution  America  continued  to  be  his 
model.  His  constant  appeals  to  American  precedent  in  foreign 
affairs,  his  attempt  to  mould  a  constitution  for  France  on  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  his  furtherance  of 
Genet*s  appointment  and  of  his  mission  to  Spanish  America, 
and,  finally,  his  alleged  adherence  to  federalism  based  on  the 
ground  of  his  admiration  for  the  Republic  across  the  water,^  — 
all  this  is  evidence  both  of  the  lasting  results  of  his  travels  upon 
himself  and  also  of  the  influence  which,  through  him,  was 
exerted  upon  the  French  Revolution  by  American  instituticms. 

*  Ncmftau  Toyo^  preface,  i,  zii.  *  IbitL,  pre&ce,  i,  zxi, 

*  Tbe  work  was  publislied  in  April*  1791. 
^  See  chapters  vi,  ym,  and  x. 


CHAPTER  V 

BBI8SOT*S  CAREER  AS  A  inTNICIPAL  POLITICIAN  DURING 

THE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

The  news  6!  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  excitement  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  States-General  had  cut  short  Bris- 
sot's  travels  in  the  United  States  and  brought  him  back  post- 
haste to  France.  He  found  that  the  country  was  indeed  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement,  people  everywhere  were  discussing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  States-General,  and  the  press 
was  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Here 
was  his  opportunity  of  applying  his  ideas  of  reform,  and  into 
this  ferment  he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor.  He 
wrote  pamphlets,  organized  committees,  and  made  political 
addresses.  In  his  friend  Ckvidre  he  found  active  sympathy, 
and  his  house  and  Clavi^'s  soon  became  centers  for  potitical 
discussion.  According  to  Dumont  who  sometimes  attended 
these  meetings  it  was  all  useless  chatter.^  The  active  partici- 
pants, however,  were  tremendously  in  earnest  and  felt  that  they 
were  performing  a  most  useful  and  indispensable  work  in  draw- 
ing up  declarations  of  rights  and  laying  down  principles  for  con- 
ducting the  proceedings  of  the  States-General.  His  own  ideas 
on  these  subjects  Brissot  hastened  to  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet 
called  Plan  de  conduits  pour  les  dSpuUs  du  peuple  aux  tlUda- 
GhUraux  de  1789^  a  production  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Brissot's  attitude  at  this  important 
epoch.  Like  most  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  time,  he  began 
with  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  voting.  After  considering 
various  methods  of  voting,  'par  crdre^  par  iHe^  by  a  number  of 
bureaus,  by  two  chambers,  one  of  which  should  be  composed  of 
clergy  and  nobility,  the  other  of  members  of  the  third  estate, 

*  Dumont,  SowtenirM  de  Mirabeau^  88;  see  also  LeUres  de  Mme,  Roland,  ed. 
by  Perroud,  n,  787,  Appendix  Q. 
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he  declared  himself  opposed  to  all  these  methods,  and  proposed 
instead  voting  by  two  chambers,  each  of  which  should  be  con- 
stituted as  follows:  clergy,  125;  nobility,  125;  third  estate,  250. 
In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  two  chambers  were  to  meet 
together  as  one  body,  and  decide  the  matter  by  a  majority  vote. 
As  for  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  States-General,  it  should  in 
the  jSrst  place  take  steps  to  seciue  the  inviolability  of  letters 
committed  to  the  post,  and  also  the  liberty  of  its  members;  and 
in  order  to  do  its  work  uninfluenced  by  the  court,  it  should  re- 
move to  Paris.  Further,  in  order  that  no  able  men  should  be 
shut  out  of  the  States-General,  no  matter  what  their  financial 
condition,  the  members  should  be  paid.  **  Not  to  pay  a  salary," 
he  maintained,  **  would  lead  in  France,  as  it  has  in  England,  to 
corruption."  It  would  shut  out  from  the  assemblies  men  of 
talent  who  are  not  always  in  ea^  circumstances.  They  have 
had  experience  in  this  matter  in  America,  and  that  is  why  the 
members  of  Congress  are  paid.  The  salary  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  provide  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  members, 
but  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  position  of  deputy  sought  for  as 
a  profession  or  profitable  employment.  The  business  of  this 
body,  he  declared,  was  piu^ly  legislative.  To  make  a  constitu- 
tion was  outside  of  its  province;  it  could  only  decree  that  the 
nation  call  a  special  body  for  that  purpose.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  give  to  the  States-General  control  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  army,  as  in  England;  there  must  be  permanent, 
annual,  and  independent  meetings  of  this  body.  Such  meetings 
wiU  serve  to  counterbalance  the  bad  influence  of  the  ministers, 
but  they  will  not  destroy  monarchy.  "On  the  contrary,"  he 
declared,  "the  true  support  of  the  French  monarchy  will  be 
in  annual  meetings  of  the  States-General.  The  present  reign- 
ing family  cannot  have  a  surer  and  more  invariable  support." 
This  statement  was  somewhat  startling  from  a  man  who  less 
than  three  years  before  had  declared  that  no  radical  reform 
was  possible  under  a  monarchy.  It  shows  that  Brissot  had 
either  modified  his  ideas  or  else,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
election  to  the  States-General,  had  modified  their  expression. 
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Meanwhile  he  actively  engaged  in  the  actual  preliminaries 
of  the  elections.  For  electoral  purposes,  Paris  had  been  divided 
into  sixty  districts.  Each  district  was  to  choose  delegates  to 
the  general  electoral  assembly  of  the  third  estate,  and  the  gen- 
eral electoral  assembly,  in  turn,  was  to  choose  twenty  rep- 
resentatives to  the  States-General.  In  his  own  district,  that  of 
the  FiUes-Saint-Thomas,  Brissot  hardly  arrived  on  the  scene 
before  he  stepped  into  a  place  of  prominence  and  was  soon 
elected  as  its  president.  Even  before  the  district  had  finished 
its  Intimate  business  of  choosing  electors,  he  came  forward 
with  a  plan,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  districts  to 
exercise  some  surveillance  over  the  States-General,  —  in  other 
words  to  enable  the  people  to  maintiiin  their  sovereignty. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  districts,  the  electors,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  Paris.  If  the  two  orders  should  fight  for  their  preten- 
sions, he  argued,  the  third  estate  would  fight  for  its  **  inalienable 
rights.''  In  case  a  schism  should  result,  the  deputies  would 
return  to  their  constituents,  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts. 
The  districts,  therefore,  should  remain  in  readiness  to  assemble, 
and  the  only  means  of  assembling  the  people  was  by  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  always  in  activity.  As  a  result  of  his 
argument,  his  district  appointed  such  a  committee,  with  Bris- 
sot himself  at  its  head,  and  invited  the  other  districts  to  take 
like  action.^  The  invitation  met  with  a  speedy  response,  and 
there  was  thus  created,  largely  through  Brissot's  instnmiental- 
ity,  permanent  organizations,  which  were  to  have  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  futiue  government  of  Paris.' 

He  next  proceeded  to  draft  a  statement  of  grievances  for  the 
use  of  the  electoral  assembly  in  drawing  up  its  cahier  of  com- 
plaints. Although  not  a  member  of  this  assembly  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  o£Fer  his  advice.  They  would  do  well,  he  wrote,  to 

^  OhaervaHont  tur  la  nSeeaUS  d^StabUr,  dans  let  dtffSrenU  districts  et  dam 
FAssembUe  gMraU  des  iledews  de  Paris,  des  comitSs  de  ooftespondanee  avee 
ks  dSpuiSs  de  Paris  aux  Btats-OMreaux,  B  ami,  1789. 

s  Chaflsm,  Les  Eledions,  n,  408. 
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limit  their  instructioiiB  to  tkdr  deputies  to  four  subjectB  — 
the  organization  of  the  States-General,  and  the  manner  <^  its 
deliberation,  a  declaration  of  rights,  the  consolidation  €si  the 
debt  and  temporary  means  of  payment.  Then  after  summing 
up  what  he  had  already  said  on  these  subjects  in  his  Plan  de 
conduUe^  he  reiterated  with  especial  emphasis  his  previous 
statement  that  until  fundamental  rights  were  established* 
Paris  had  better  be  silent  as  to  her  own  special  grievances.^ 

While  dealing  with  the  principles  to  be  upheld  by  the  elec- 
toral assemblies  and  by  the  States-General  he  was  quite  as 
vitally  interested  in  the  persons  to  be  elected.  One  may  be  sure 
that  the  frequent  excited  gatherings  at  his  house  and  the  hur- 
ried notes  which  he  and  his  friends  were  constantly  sending  to 
each  other  were  not  concerned  with  principles  alone,  but  also 
with  the  interests  of  individuals.  One  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
all  this  activity  of  Brissot's  was  not  entirely  disinterested.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  States-General  as  a  means  of  overthrow* 
ing  various  forms  of  despotism  which  he  had  long  and  vigor- 
ously  attacked,  and  he  was  desperately  anxious  to  have  a  part 
himself  in  the  final  assault.  The  25th  of  April  he  wrote  in 
English  to  a  friend :  **  We  are  in  the  electioneering  fire.  There  is 
some  chances  [sic]  lot  me.  I  have  preached  very  successfully 
[nc]  the  people.  However,  there  are  so  many  intrigues  that 
I  am  quite  desponding."  '  His  friends  at  Chartres,  among 
whom  were  Potion  and  the  Countess  de  Seinie,  were  specially 
active  in  his  behalf  and  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
deputy  from  his  native  place.'  But  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  his  prominence  in  his 
district,  for  some  reason  he  was  not  chosen  even  to  the  elee- 
toral  assembly.^  Although  discouraged,  he  still  hoped  that  he 

^  Pficis  adrtssi  d  rAuewMie  gMraU  de$  SUetewM  de  Paris  jxmr  tervir  A  Im 
fidQeHonducahierde$doUam€wd0cttU9ilU,MM^.l7S9.  See  Chaasiii,  m.  SIL 

*  Corresp(mdame$t  230.  This  note  akowa  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
English. 

>  Ibid^  it5-iB. 

*  In  his  PHri*  adrtsti  Jt  r^aswwWf  he  •Hnded  to  the  singnkr  circqmstMices 
whkh  piex'ented  his  election.  See  also  his  Diseaun  frmumei  ^  rSUdum  du 
iutrieid$9riU0$'Smmi^Tkomm».kilmml,1789.  Note  also  thmt  some  Ught  k 
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might  be  chosen  to  the  States-General,  and  it  was,  undoubt- 
edly,  as  much  to  further  his  own  cause,  as  to  set  forth  his 
principles,  that  he  drew  up  the  advice  as  to  the  cahier.  In- 
deed, this  draft  of  a  statement  of  grievances  was  in  part  at 
least  the  expression  of  his  own  grievance  in  not  being  elected, 
and  an  excuse  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  electors  to  the 
fact  that  in  choosing  the  deputies  they  were  not  limited  to 
their  own  number.^ 

His  reputation  as  a  pamphleteer  and  a  humanitarian  helped 
his  cause,  and  his  name  was  inserted  fourth  in  a  list  of  "  twenty* 
one  friends  of  the  people  who  deserve  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
electors  of  Paris."  The  document  in  which  this  assertion  was 
made  further  declared  that "'  there  had  been  distributed  in  Paris 
lists  in  which  celebrated  names  were  mixed  with  the  names  of 
obscure  and  dangerous  men/'  But  in  this  list,  the  public  was 
assured,  were  inscribed  **  only  those  persons  who  had  made  open 
profession  of  defending  the  cause  of  the  people."  ^  But  in  spite 
of  aU  these  e£Forts,  he  was  not  elected,  a  result  which  he  after- 
ward declared  was  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Origans  against  him,  though  his  reason  for  the  supposition  is 
not  dear.'  He  was  naturally  bitterly  disappointed,  but  a  man 

tlirown  on  the  matter  by  fitienne  Dumont  He  says:  "TStais  h  la  section  dei 
Fittes^aini-Thonuu ;  e'kait  un  quartier  central,  occupS  par  la  dasse  la  pbu 
opiidente :  pendant  Um(f4emp$  U  n*y  aioaU  pae  deux  cent  indimdue.  L*embarra$ 
de  ee  mettre  en  action  Stait  extrhne ;  le  bruit  HaU  qffreux.  Tout  le  monde  kioai 
debout.  Urns  parlaieni  d  la-fois;  lee  plue  grandee  efforts  du  prisident  n^obtenaieni 
pae  deux  minutee  de  silence,  II  p  eut  bien  d^autres  difficvUh  sur  la  maniire  de 
prendre  Us  suffrages,  etdelee  compter.  Taeaie  recueiUi  pluisieurs  traits  eurieux 
de  eette  enfanee  de  la  dSmocratie,  mais  its  sont  a^peu-prh  effach  de  ma  mSmoire, 
Us  reeenaient  tons  d  Vempressemeni  dee  hommes  i  prHention,  qui  voulaient  parler 
pour  sefaire  connAitre,  it  sefaire  connAitre  pour  Hre  Hue. 

**0n  eogaii  les  premiere  eesais  de  Cart  dee  intrigues  et  dee  cabaJes  pour  favre 
Umber  les  nominations  sur  ceux  de  eon  partie.  On  ne  voulait  point  de  listes  de 
eastdidats;  tons  itaient  appeUe  t  ehaieir  sur  tone.  Les  wix  se  dispersh-ent  tol- 
lement  dans  les  premihee  operations,  qu'on  ne  poueait  obtenir  la  majoriU  afr* 
mHue  pour  aueun  dee  designSs.  IlfaUut  rHttrer  V&ection  jusqtCh  ce  qu*enfin  on 
iMnt  le  rSsuttat  niceesaire,**  Dumont,  SotfMfitff,  89-40. 

^  PrMns  adressS  it  VAesemhUe  gMraU  dee  Ueeteure  de  Paris. 

*  Chaasm.  n.  312. 

*  Mimoires,  i,  119.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Brissot  wrote 
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of  his  interests  and  ideas  was  not  going  to  sit  quietly  by  and  let 
reform  go  on  under  his  eyea  without  taking  some  part  in  it. 
Though  cut  o£F  from  participation  in  legislation,  he  was  by  no 
means  cut  off  from  exercising  influence  upon  it.  There  were 
other  opportunities,  and  he  seiaeed  upon  liiem,  threw  himadf 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  the  Ami$  des  Noir$t  and 
made  it  a  factor  with  which  the  States-General  had  to  deaL 
He  established  a  newspaper — the  Patrwle  Francis — whidh 
helped  to  create  public  opinion,  and  so,  in  turn,  influenced 
legislation,  and  if  he  could  not  be  a  leader  in  the  reorganization 
of  France,  he  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Paris,  in  establishing  its  liberty,  and  in  transferring 
authority  from  the  central  government  to  the  people. 

''The  Revolution  made  Paris  a  commune  before  it  made 
France  a  nation,"  says  M.  Monin.^  The  old  government  of 
the  city  was  divided  between  the  parlemeni^  the  Chdtdel^  the 
ministry  of  Paris,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  certain 
guilds,  the  hAtd  de  viUe,  the  church,  and  the  university.  ^It 
was  a  chaos  of  competing  authorities,  a  tangle  of  obsolete  priv- 
ileges, and  a  nest  of  scandalous  abuses.  Anomalous  courts 
jostled  and  scrambled  for  jurisdiction,  ancient  guilds  and  cor- 
porations blocked  every  reform,  atrocious  injustice  and  in- 
veterate corruption  reigned  high-handed  in  the  name  of  king, 
noble  or  church."  By  a  single  event,  the  storming  of  the  Bas- 
tille, this  ancient  mimicipal  regime  was  swept  from  power  and 
a  clear  field  was  left  for  the  development  of  a  modem  dty  gov- 
ernment in  Paris.  But  to  tear  down  was  one  thing;  to  build  up 
quite  another.  Immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
flight  of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  instinct  for  law  and 
order  asserted  itself  and  led  to  the  acclamation  of  Bailly  as 

his  memoirs,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  show  that  there  was  no  oonnectioo 
between  him  and  the  Duke. 

^  L'£to/  de  Paris  en  1789,  27.  A  comparison  of  the  present  government  of 
London  and  of  Paris  makes  dear  the  advantage  which  the  latter  gained  in  tht 
Revolution.  Whereas  London  still  suffers  from  the  overlapping  of  authori* 
ties  and  from  antiquated  tradition,  the  government  of  Paris  is  dear  cut  and 
thoroughly  modem. 
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Mayor  of  Paris  and  of  Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  national 
guard,  but  it  was  not  until  October,  1790,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  and  organizations,  that  anything  like  a 
permanent  and  legal  form  of  municipal  government  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  actual  attack  on  the  Bastille,  there  is  no  record 
that  Brissot  took  any  part,  but  with  the  resulting  events  he  was 
closely  connected.  As  the  president  of  the  district  of  the  Filles- 
Saint-Thomas  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
fortress,^  he  is  said  to  have  been  prominent  in  putting  forward 
Lafayette  *  as  conmiander  of  the  national  guard,  and  in  the 
slow  process  of  building  up  the  new  city  government,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders. 

The  machinery  for  forming  a  new  government  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  electoral  assembly.  This  assembly  had  been 
chosen  in  the  spring  of  1789  and  was  charged  solely  with  the 
duties  of  drawing  up  a  general  cahier  and  of  electing  the  depu- 
ties of  the  third  estate  of  Paris  to  the  States-General.  After 
performing  these  duties  it  had  no  further  legal  warrant  for 
eziBtence,  but  nevertheless  it  did  not  dissolve;  and,  when  on 
July  13  and  14  the  old  city  government  fell  to  pieces,  it  slipped 
into  the  vacant  place,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  electoral 
organizations  of  the  districts,  proceeded  to  take  upon  itseU 
the  government  of  the  city.  The  district  assemblies,  like  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  electors,  were  formed  with  the  one 

*  Him  rests  on  Brissot*s  own  statement  given  by  Chaipentier  in  La  Bom- 
tUU  dhoiUe,  i,  troinhne  livrauonp  78.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  tlie  Moniieur.  But  the  original  MonUeur  was  not  published  till  November, 
1788»  and  the  edition  containing  the  introduction  was  not  published  till  1706. 
This  reference  is  therefore  not  contemporaneous  and  is  probably  derived  from 
Brissot's  own  statement.  A  key  of  the  Bastille  was  sent  to  Washington  by 
Lafayette  (JVashingUm*$  WrUingt,  ed.  by  Ford,  xi,  40S).  It  is  possible  that 
Lafayette  may  have  received  the  k^  from  Brissot. 

*  **Onse  rappdU  que  e'egt  lui  [Brissot]  qui  appuya  d  la  Maison  Commune,  la 
wuHon  faiie  par  le  Jlagomeur  Fauchei,  de  nommer  le  eieur  MoUiS,  gMraliseime 
dee  guardee  nationaU"  Note  of  Delacroix  in  £7itlrt^  dlroi2le,  ou  AoiMpitfirs 
eengi  dee  outragee  et  dee  ealomniee  dee  amhiUeux,  quoted  in  Annalee  rhol»' 
fMMinatrM,  i,  8S8-89,  April,  1008.  This  is  very  doubtful  authority,  however, 
as  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Ddactoix  to  make  out  Brissot  as  closely  connected 
with  Lafayette. 
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purpose  of  carrying  on  the  election,  and  on  the  completion  of 
that  work  should  have  dissolved.  Instead,  they  proceeded  to 
e£Fect  a  more  or  less  permanent  organization  and  to  take  part 
in  political  discussion.  Tbia  was  due  to  Brissot,  who  with  his 
plan  of  conmiittees  of  correspondence,  furnished  the  means  for 
permanency.  There  was  thus  created  a  number  of  local  organ- 
izations to  which  the  electoral  assembly  could  appeal.  This 
assembly  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  irregularity,  not  to  say 
the  illegality  of  its  position  as  a  city  government,  and  within 
a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  it  suffered  the  districts 
to  make  formal  choice  of  a  regular  central  assembly.  The  muni- 
cipal government  thus  created  was  called  the  assembly  <rf  the 
representatives  of  the  Commune  and  met  for  the  first  time, 
July  «5, 1789.1 

As  the  president  and  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
district  of  the  Filles-Saint-Thomas  Brissot  was  elected  to  the 
new  municipality,  and  thus  he  found  his  first  real  opportunity 
of  applying  his  political  theories  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  These  theories,  as  has  been  seen,  tended  toward 
democracy  and  popular  sovereignty.  The  first  problem  which 
presented  itself  was  that  of  providing  a  permanent  municipal 
organization.  Where,  for  instance,  was  the  balance  of  power 
to  be,  —  with  the  district,  or  with  the  central  administrative 
body  ?  —  a  question  of  sovereignty.  In  the  formation  of  a  muni- 
cipal constitution  how  far  was  the  city  to  act  independentiy  of 
the  National  Assembly? — a  question  of  liberty  or  sovereignty 
under  another  aspect.  Was  Paris,  like  other  cities,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  department,  or  was  it  to  form  a  government  by 
itself?  —  a  question  of  equality. 

To  each  of  these  questions  Brissot  had  a  ready  answer,  but 

*  The  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  this  dty  government  may  be 
very  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  the  assembly  of  the  electors  of  Paris  from 
July  14  to  July  ftS,  1789;  (2)  the  temporary  Commune  whidi  lasted  from  July 
85  to  September  18, 1789;  (S)  the  second  teoo^iorary  Commune  from  September 
S5, 1789,  to  October  8, 1790;  (4)  the  permanent  Commune  which  was  estab- 
lished October  8, 1790.  SeelMxxiAz,Ade9delaC<mmMied0Parii,pmdmUla 
Bkfolution;  Introduction,  i,  n. 
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as  he  was  not  elected  to  the  constitutional  committee  of  the 
municipal  assembly^  it  seemed  at  first  that  he  was  to  have  little 
chance  to  exert  his  influence.  A  general  laxity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  committee  business,  however,  had  made  it  possible  for 
persistent  outsiders  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  influ- 
ence the  decisions.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
Brissot  succeeded  in  attaching  himself  to  the  committee  as 
a  kind  of  unofficial  member,  and  in  exercising  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  its  conclusions.  For  instance,  the  plan  for  a  con- 
stitution as  it  had  been  originally  presented  to  the  committee 
had  contained  no  declaration  of  rights.  This  seemed  to  Brissot 
so  glaring  an  omission  that  he  promptly  drew  up  a  municipal 
charter  which  did  contain  such  a  declaration  and  submitted  it 
to  the  committee.  The  declaration  asserted  that  cities  had  the 
right  to  form  their  own  government,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  central  government;  that  Paris,  as  a  unique 
city,  ought  to  have  a  special  form  of  government  and  be  con- 
sidered both  a  city  and  a  province;  that  all  citizens  ought  to 
have  part  in  the  elections ;  and  that  the  preponderance  of  power 
should  lie  with  the  central  city  administration  and  not  with  the 
districts.^  Brissot  unfortunately  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consistent,  for  in  his  Motifs  des  commissaires  pour  adopter  le 
plan  de  mtmicipalUS  he  makes  the  suffrage  depend  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  direct  and  personal  tax. 

The  plan  itself  provided  for  the  division  of  Paris  into  sixty 
districts;  for  a  central  legislative  body  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, five  from  each  district;  for  the  renewal  of  one  fifth  of  the 
legislative  body  each  year;  and  for  a  conseil  de  viUe  of  sixty 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipality.  Its  fundamental  principle, 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  legislative  body  of  three  hun- 
dred, was  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of 
rights  nor  with  Brissot's  ideas  of  democracy,  and  was  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  other  plans  which  gave  more  power  to  the 

^  ObiervaHofu  tut  le  plan  de  municipaliti  de  Paris,  emeiee  du  plan  original 
€t  d^uns  dMaratUm  dee  droiie  dee  munieipaliUe, 
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mayor  or  to  the  districts.  Two  of  its  features  suggest  the 
arrangements  frequently  carried  out  in  a  modem  city  govern- 
ment: the  close  relation  of  the  districts  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, secured  by  making  the  president  oi  each  district  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body;  and  the  system  of  partial  renewal 
of  that  body.  This  concentration  of  power  naturally  met  with 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  districts.  It  was  asserted 
that  places  would  be  open  only  to  the  rich.  In  consequence  the 
municipality  would  degenerate  into  an  aristocracy,  and  finally* 
these  class  distinctions  could  be  avoided  only  by  such  gen^ 
eral  periodic  renewals  in  the  assembly  as  would  leave  at  eadi 
renewal  only  a  minority  of  former  members  in  office.  Tlie  dis- 
tricts also  claimed  that  the  choice  of  the  ocmseil  de  vitte  be- 
longed of  right  to  them,  and  not  to  the  legislative  body;  and 
further,  that  one  member  should  be  chosen  to  this  council  firom 
each  district,  —  a  claim  which  suggests  the  modem  questicm 
of  ward  representation.^  Brissot's  plan  was  accordingly  modi- 
fied in  this  particular,  the  choice  of  the  ocmseil  de  mile  being 
transferred  to  the  districts.*  Nevertheless,  the  essential  part 
of  his  plan  was  accepted  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  successive 
provisional  organizations  under  which  Paris  was  governed  from 
September,  1789,  to  October,  1790.  Brissot  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  of  the  representatives  under  this  new  government  and 
endeavored  to  take  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  second  important  question  in  regard  to  the  new  city 
government,  the  proper  relation  of  the  national  government  to 
municipal  government,  Brissot  answered  quite  in  accord  with 
his  principles  of  democracy  and  with  the  most  modem  ideas  of 
'*home  rule  for  cities."  '  Municipal  and  provincial  assemblies* 
he  declared,  ought,  as  far  as  their  objects  and  their  power  are 
concerned,  to  be  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  national 
legislative  assembly.  The  function  of  the  latter  was  merely  to 
give  its  sanction  to  every  municipal  and  provincial  constitu- 

^  Robiquet,  Le  personnd  municipal,  147-148,  note;  162.        '  7^.,  162. 
*  Ditcoura  pronond  par  Brissot  de  WartniU  au  district  des  FiUeS'SaitU' 
Thomas,  July  21, 1789.  Lacroix»  Actes  de  la  Commune,  i,  292. 
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tioii.  In  short,  cities  ought  to.  hai^e  tiie  right  to  fonn  their  own 
municipal  governments;  to  the 'cenfaraElF  government  belonged 
only  the  veto  power  over  the  clauses  of  t&e  munidpal  constitu- 
tions. Indeed,  Brissot  was  so  jealous  of  the  righlSs  bf-the'new 
government  of  Paris  that  when  Mirabeau,  in  speaking  of  t&c 
ri^ts  of  local  civil  authorities,  criticized  the  mimicipalities  as 
being  aristocratic  and  despotic,^  he  saw  in  Mirabeau's  remarks 
an  attack  on  Paris  and  immediately  proceeded  to  arraign  Mira- 
beau  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Patriote  Frangais  in  which  he 
reiterated  his  former  arguments,  declaring  again  that  it  was 
the  province  of  the  municipalities  to  draw  up  their  own  system 
of  government,  and  that  the  legislative  power  had  only  the  most 
limited  control  over  their  charters.  He  soon  discovered  on 
reading  a  fuller  report  of  the  speech  in  question  that  Mirabeau 
had  really  cast  no  aspersions  on  Paris.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  retract  his  too  hasty  criticbms.* 

The  third  important  question  was  that  of  the  advisability  of 
including  Paris  in  a  department  of  the  same  size  as  other  de- 
partments, or  of  forming  it  into  a  department  by  itself.  Here 
Brissot  took  what  has  proved  to  be  the  modem  view,  advocat- 
ing a  special  form  of  government  for  Paris  and  claiming  that  it 
was  not  a  violation  of  equality  since  Paris  was  a  unique  city. 
In  a  speech  before  the  city  council  he  advanced  the  argument, 
since  justified  by  experience,  that  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
a  large  city  require  a  particular  kind  of  government,  and  that 
to  make  such  a  city  dependent  on  a  department  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  smaller  cities  were  dependent,  is  to  work  against  the 
interests  of  its  inhabitants.'  In  this  case,  however,  Brissot  was 
not  altogether  successful,  for  although  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  was  so  constituted  as  to  include  but  little  territory  out- 
mde  of  Paris,  yet  the  Commune  of  Paris  did  not  secure  an 
independent  government  but  was  made  subordinate  to  this 
departmental  government.^ 

^  Maniiew,  August  10-14,  1789.    *  PairioU  Frangais,  August  17-18,  1780. 
'  Ojnnion  de  J,  P,  BrUwi  de  WarvUU  sur  la  question  de  tavoir  si  Paris  sera 
le  centre  d^un  dSparlemeni,  December  15,  1789. 
*  Lacroiz,  Aetes  de  la  Commune,  m,  IntroducUon,  and  p.  197. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  a4iniiustet|an»  as  well  as  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  j^yenmenf/hb  was  taking  an  active  part.  He 
served  op.c^^^t^'iiikde  speeches  both  in  his  district  and 
sectibn,  njaii  H  the  central  assembly,  drew  up  addresses,  and  at 
.. ' .  \j^  fikme  time,  by  means  of  his  newspaper,  the  Patriote  Fran' 
'•  "a^f  kept  the  public  informed  of  municipal  a£Fairs  and  of  his 
own  views  upon  them.  Especially  on  occasions  when  the  muni- 
cipality had  a  conununication  to  make  to  the  National  As- 
sembly or  undertook  in  other  ways  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
national  affairs,  Brissot  was  sure  to  appear  at  the  front,  if  he 
did  not  himself  take  the  initiative.  For  example,  on  the  bring- 
ing of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris, 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  be  sent  to  all  the  municipalities  of  France,^  and  on 
another  committee  to  draw  up  and  present  an  address  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  same  occasion.  Both  addresses  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Brissot's  own  work  and  were  skillfully  ex- 
pressed. They  minimized  the  actual  events  of  October  5 
and  6,  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  removal  to  Paris  in 
that  the  Assembly  would  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
people,  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  the  municipality  of 
Paris  would  take  all  measures  in  its  power  for  its  protection* 
Again  when  it  was  a  question  of  stating  the  opinion  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  on  toleration  for  the  Jews,  Brissot  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  a  work  on  the  subject.*  And  once  more 
when  the  very  important  matter  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
was  under  discussion  he  was  named  on  the  committee  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  National  Assembly.'  In  this  case  it  was 
strange  that  Brissot  should  have  been  put  on  the  committee, 
for,  in  a  recent  address,  he  had  expressed  views  with  which  the 
municipal  assembly  was  not  in  sympathy.  The  National  As- 
sembly had  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  France  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Church,  to  re-sell  them, 
and  to  keep  a  generous  share  of  the  proceeds.  This  opportu- 

^  Lacroix,  Aetes  de  la  Commune,  n,  845-47. 
<  llrid..  V,  498.  •  Ihid,,  vi,  ISO. 
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nity,  Briflsot  declared,  ought  to  be  confined  in  the  case  of  each 
municipality  to  ecclesiastical  territory  within  its  own  limits, 
for,  he  argued,  municipalities  wore  local  administrations;  they 
could  look  after  distant  property  only  with  great  inconvenience 
and  expense;  and  finally,  the  conflicting  interests  which  would 
inevitably  arise  would  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  spirit  of 
fraternity.  Furthermore,  if  the  municipalities  w&e  really  dis- 
interested, they  would  also  give  up  the  profits  accorded  to  them 
by  the  re-sale.  Paris,  he  added,  had  had  a  fine  chance  to  offer 
to  all  the  other  municipalities  of  France  an  example  of  patriot- 
ism.^ This  opportunity  Paris  declined  to  avail  herself  of,  on 
the  ground  that  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  city  of  Paris  was  unproductive,  and  that  as  it  might  be 
years  before  she  could  re-sell,  her  interests  would  be  sadly  in- 
jured if  she  were  limited  in  her  acquisitions  to  Paris  itself.* 

Meanwhile,  the  city  had  a  more  pressing  difficulty  to  meet 
in  the  scarcity  of  currency,  and  on  this  question,  too,  Brissot 
had  something  to  say.  The  trouble,  he  declared,  was  due  to  the 
suspension  of  payment  of  its  notes  by  the  caisse  d'esoompte. 
This  institution  was  a  bank  of  issue  founded  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  and  reestablished  under  Turgot.  It  had  not  been 
sufficiently  controlled  by  the  government,  had  gotten  into 
difficulty  and  suspended  payment.  The  remedy,  according  to 
Brissot,  was  not  to  lessen  the  difficulty  for  Paris  by  circulating 
the  bills  of  the  caiase  in  the  provinces,  neither  was  it  to  issue 
small  notes,  but  solely  to  limit  its  privileges  by  making  the 
caisse  d^escompte  redeem  all  its  bills  in  cash.  Every  bill,  he 
declared  in  terms  which  were  hardly  consistent  with  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  assignats,  which  was  not  instantly  converti- 
ble into  specie,  was  a  dangerous  kind  of  paper.  The  muni- 
cipality ought  to  appeal  to  the  National  Assembly  to  forbid  a 
further  suspension  of  payment  of  the  caisse  d*escompte,  and  to 

*  MaHon  iur  la  nicMsiU  de  circomerire  la  vente  des  hieni  ecdSsiasHquei  aux 
munieipaliUt,  dans  lew  terriioire.  PrUeniie  ^l  rA$i$mblSe  gMraU  det  repf^ 
mUanii  de  la  Commune  de  Pane,  May  28, 1790. 

*  Lacroiz.  v,  457.  500;  vi,  51,  59, 180. 
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make  all  possible  haste  to  discover  and  announce  the  real  state 
of  the  finances.^ 

The  finances  were  not  the  only  branch  of  the  administraticMi 
which  Brissot  felt  the  people  of  Paris  ought  to  censure,  and  in 
a  speech  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  section  of  the  BUh 
liothiquey  the  24th  of  October,  1790,  he  emphasized  his  ideas 
of  popular  sovereignty  and  made  an  appeal  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  entire  ministry,  including  the  first  clerks.  The  request  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  had  already  been  made,  but 
hitherto  without  result.  *'The  National  Assembly  has  suc- 
cumbed," he  cried;  'Mt  is  now  time  for  the  people  to  triumph, 
it  is  time  for  them  to  make  their  voice  heard.  The  ministers 
of  the  army  and  navy  have  protected  aristocratic  officers;  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  protected  officers  who  have  not 
taken  the  oath,  the  minister  of  finance  has  badly  mismanaged 
the  finances.  They  should  all  be  dismissed."  In  this  case  Bris- 
sot was  successful,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  lU'ging  their  dismissal  and  sent  to  the  National  As- 
sembly.^ According  to  the  Journal  ghiSral  de  la  cour  et  de  la 
mlie,  he  was  not  content  with  his  success  in  the  section  of  the 
Bibliothique^  but  had  thousands  of  copies  of  his  address  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  Paris.'  Meanwhile,  he  was  standing 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  criticize,  not  only  the  ministry  but 
their  own  city  officers.  He  also  boldly  upheld  Marat  and  Dan- 
ton  who  represented  the  democratic  party  in  their  attacks  on 
the  moderates  and  aristocrats,  as  represented  by  the  mayor, 
Bailly.  Brissot  thus  allied  himself,  not  only  with  freedom  oi 
speech,  but  with  democracy. 

But  Brissot  by  no  means  confined  his  attention  to  Paris  and 
the  influence  of  Paris  on  the  National  Assembly ;  he  was  equally 
interested  in  the  development  of  local  government  throughout 

^  Discours  aur  la  rareU  du  numeraire  et  sur  Us  nwyens  ffy  remidier,  prononei 
t  VAatemhUe  gMraU  des  reprisentanU  de  la  Commune  de  Parie,  le  lOJhrier^ 
1790.  Le  PatrwU  FranQais,  February  15,  1790.  * 

*  Diac(niri  prtmoncS  d  h  secHon  de  la  Bibliotkique  dans  8(m  Aesemb^ 
le  2^  octobre,  1790,  sur  la  question  du  renvoi  des  ministres, 

*  Journal  gSn6ral  de  la  cour  etdela  ville,  November  9, 1790. 
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France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  *' patriotic  elec- 
tors" whose  object  was  to  further  the  election  of  good  local 
officers  and  of  the  SocUti  des  andens  reprSseniants  de  la  Com- 
mune who  through  their  comiiS  de  surveillance  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  directories,^  while  in  the  columns  of  the 
Patrioie  Frangaie  he  devoted  much  space  to  local  municipal 
affairs  and  gave  frequent  advice  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
For  example,  in  the  issue  of  the  8th  of  June,  1790,  he  warned 
the  electors  to  be  cautious  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  to 
avoid  all  frivolous  and  vain  persons  who  were  incapable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  equality.  On  a  previ- 
ous occasion  he  had  been  more  precise  and  inserted  an  article 
which  advised  the  electors  in  organizing  a  new  government  not 
to  choose  the  present  officers,  nor,  in  short,  any  person  who 
bdonged  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Such  advice  naturally  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  proscribed  classes  and  was  the 
occasion  of  an  acrimonious  pamphlet  directed  against  the 
Patriate  Fran^axe  by  one  of  their  number.' 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  municipal  politician,  Brissot 
flhowed  himself  thoroughly  radical  in  his  hostility  to  the  old 
regime  and  in  his  approval  of  the  new.  He  even  tried  to  use  his 
position  of  influence  in  municipal  affairs  to  further  a  new  colo- 
nial regime.  He  endeavored  to  interest  his  fellow  politicians  in 
the  cause  of  the  negro,  and  sent  copies  by  the  hundred  to  the 
central  municipal  assembly  of  addresses  of  the  SociMS  des  Amis 
des  Noirs.  These  addresses  were  apparently  favorably  received, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  bring  the  cause  before  his  district, 
his  constituents  told  him  plainly  that  his  advocacy  of  the  anti- 
slavie  trade  propaganda  was  untimely,  refused  to  support  his 

>  Ri/UxioM  9ur  VSltU  de  la  soeiitS  dee  UeeUurt  patriotes  sur  ses  trowmx,  iw 
U»  formsi  propres  d  fctire  de  bonnes  ilectione,  —  luh  &  Vaesemhlie  de  cette  eoeUU, 
done  la  eSanee  du  21  dicembre,  1790,  par  J,  P.  Brissot,  Hecteur,  Paris,  26  dScem^ 
hre,  1790, 

*  Lettre  A  M.  Brissot  de  WarviUe  sur  ses  RSflexions  importantes  relatives  aux 
Ueeteurs  fnturs  des  munieipalitSs  contenus  dans  le  suppUmeni  du  No.  CLXIV 
is  son  Journal  iniitulS  Le  Patriate  Frangais,  par  Vemey,  avoeat  Lyon,  January 
801 1790. 
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measures  in  favor  oi  the  n^^,  and  expressed  their  strongest 
disapproval  of  any  steps  which  mi^t  interfere  with  colonial 
commerce.^  Meanwhile,  he  was  sharply  criticized  l^  the  press 
for  dragging  such  a  topic  into  the  discussion,  while  the  real 
business  of  the  municipality,  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
government,  was  still  unfinished.^ 

Brissot's  main  work,  however,  in  the  new  dty  government, 
that  in  connection  with  which  he  was  best  known  and  most 
severely  criticized,  was  as  a  member  oi  the  ComiiS  de»  Re- 
eherehes.  This  committee  was  organized  October  ^  1789,  and 
the  same  day  Brissot  was  chosen  a  member.  Its  functions  — 
**  to  receive  denunciations  and  depositions  of  intrigues,  {dots, 
and  conspiracies,  in  case  of  necessity  to  keep  under  surveillanoe 
the  persons  denounced,  to  examine  them,  to  collect  proof  ***  — 
were  not  unlike  those  of  the  governmental  police  under  the  old 
regime.  The  very  nature  of  such  functions,  involving  of  neces- 
sity a  certain  amount  of  secrepy  and  arbitrary  action,  was 
sufficient  to  bring  the  conmiittee  into  disfavor  and  to  arouse 
bitter  criticism.^  They  had  to  meet  the  impossible  problem 
of  reconciling  the  methods  of  a  special  tribimal  with  the  new 
democratic  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  to  stand  for  law 
and  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
the  old  regime  and  all  its  works,  was  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty. For  example,  it  was  apparently  their  business  to  in- 
vestigate the  disorder  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  at  Versailles 
and  punish  the  authors  of  it;  but  they  were  obviously  afraid  to 

^  Lacroix,  m,  S66,  S70,  note  2;  it,  100;  also  Extraii  des  regiitres  dss  dUMrth 
HoM  du  district  des  FiUes-^airUrThomas.  SuppUmerU  au  procU^verbal  d§ 
VasaembUe  noHonale,  Colonies,  i;  Traiie  des  N^es,  n. 

s  Les  RholuHons  de  Paris,  February  13-20,  1790. 

•  Lacroix,  n.  876-77. 

^  A  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  made  November  SO,  1789,  only 
a  little  more  than  a  month  after  its  formation,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  it  was  engaged.  "The  conmiittee,"  says  the  report,  "finds 
three  kinds  of  plots  to  deal  with:  (a)  those  attributed  to  the  aristocratic 
party;  (b)  such  abnormal  excesses  as  those  conunitted  in  the  Chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles; (c)  schemes  for  frightening  the  people,  —  such  as  incendiary  motioiif 
and  seditious  writings."  Lacroix,  ni»  76-81. 
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do  80  lest  they  might  be  thought  to  be  on  the  side  of  royalty 
against  the  people.  Th^  had  no  such  scruples*  however,  about 
attacking  representatives  of  the  old  regime,  no  matter  what 
their  rank  or  official  position. 

The  prominence  of  the  persons  thus  accused  made  the  com- 
mittee and  its  methods  very  conspicuous.  It  was  a  situation  of 
which  the  royalist  newspapers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
They  defended  the  victims  of  the  committee  and  assailed  its 
principles.  "You  may  pride  yourselves,"  th^  said,  "on  your 
democratic  principles;  you  may  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice by  attacking  representatives  of  royalty,  but  in  spite  of 
your  pretensions,  you  yourselves  are  using  power  nothing  short 
of  despotic;  and,  while  bringing  accusations  against  the  old 
r^^e,  you  are  employing  its  very  methods."  On  account  of 
his  reputation  as  an  opponent  of  despotism,  Brissot  was  the 
most  conspicuously  inconsistent  member  of  the  committee  and 
was  accordingly  singled  out  for  special  attack.  "We  know 
very  well,"  declared  the  Ades  des  ApAires,  "that  no  Comiii 
des  Recherchea  has  the  right  to  hold  citizens  accountable  for 
their  ideas  or  for  their  opinions;  that  ComiUs  des  Recherchea 
and  municipalities  are  not  tribunals  instructed  to  judge  such 
matters;  that  there  is  no  law  in  existence  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  We  know  all  this,  and  if  we  did  not  know  it  M .  Bris- 
sot de  WarviUe,  the  president  of  the  Comiii  des  Recherche, 
would  tell  us."  Nor  was  such  criticism  confined  to  the  royalist 
journals.  So  advanced  a  paper  as  the  RSvoltUions  de  Paris  also 
called  Brissot  to  account.  "A  longer  exercise  of  power,"  it 
declared,  "might  become  fatal  to  the  virtues  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  decemvirs  oppressed  no  one  at  the  banning  of 
their  magistracy;  it  was  only  as  th^  became  familiar  with  the 
power  with  which  th^  were  clothed  that  they  became  tyrants. 
• .  •  It  is  time  that  they  abdicated.  The  spirit  of  the  inquisition 
seems  to  have  already  destroyed  the  good  principles  of  that 
member  of  the  committee  who,  a  martyr  of  liberty  under  the 
ministerial  regime,  we  thought,  was  going  to  be  its  defender 
under  the  coming  new  r6gime.  'Some  authors  of  incendiaiy 
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writings  have  been  arrested,'  says  M.  Brissotde  Warville  in  his 
paper  of  November  8. . . .  Before  going  further  we  ask  M. 
Brissot  de  Warville,  the  journalist,  by  what  rule  M.  Brissot 
de  Warville,  the  member  of  the  ComiU  des  Recherches,  decides 
whether  a  certain  piece  of  writing  is  incendiary  or  whetlm  it 
IS  not."  1 

These  general  charges  received  a  special  and  damaging  ap^ 
plication  in  the  affair  of  MM.  Dhosier  and  Petit-Jean.  The 
case  itself  was  of  Uttle  moment,  but  it  was  important  in  the 
accusations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  because  it  provoked  a 
defense  of  the  conmiittee  of  which  Brissot  was  the  author.' 
MM.  Dhosier  and  Petit-Jean  were  two  men  who  had  appeared 
at  the  Ch&teau  of  SaintrCloud,  June  29, 1790,  and  aroused  sus- 
picion by  their  peculiar  actions.  On  being  questioned,  they  pro- 
duced a  paper  purporting  to  contain  directions  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  the  king,  which  they  declared  was  given  to  them  l^ 
Madame  Thomassin,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism, 
had  received  it  directly  from  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  piq>er, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  some  weak- 
minded  individuals,  seemed  to  the  authorities  to  contain  evi- 
dences of  a  conspiracy.  Madame  Thomassin  and  her  friend 
Madame  Jumilhac  were  accordingly  arrested,  and  after  ex- 
amination the  committee  reported  to  the  effect  that  although 
there  were  suspicious  circumstances,  the  affair  was  not  worth 
investigation.' 

This  report  was  taken  up  by  Stanislas  Clermont,^  who  made 
it  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  the  ComiU  des  Recherches.  He  ac- 
cused the  committee  of  the  following  offenses:^  they  arrested 
Madame  Jumilhac  on  insufficient  evidence;  they  did  not  make 
any  effort  to  obtain  the  corpus  delicti;  they  used  an  unneoes- 

^  Les  RivoltUums  de  Paris,  November  8-14,  1789. 

*  Brissot,  Rapport  daru  Vafaire  de  MM,  Dhosier  et  PeHl^ean  . . .  fe  £9 
juiUel,  1790, 

*  Brissot .  .  .  a  Stanislas  Clermont,  89. 

^  Stanislas  Gennont  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  nobility. 

*  lUflexions  sur  Vouvrage  intituU :  **  Projet  de  cofdre-rholvJtum  par  Us  mnh- 
namJMists  ou  rapports  dans  V affaire  de  MM,  Dhosier  et  PsHi^ean,*'  aoAt,  1790, 
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sary  display  of  force  in  order  to  arrest  her;  they  did  not  con- 
front her  with  the  accuser;  they  neither  acquitted  nor  con- 
demned her.  The  committee,  in  short,  was  a  tribunal  which 
considered  itself  above  law,  arresting,  imprisoning,  punishing, 
according  to  its  will  —  a  veritable  inquisition.  To  these  ac- 
cusations Brissot  made  a  formal  reply  ^  to  this  effect:  that  the 
paper  in  question  was  of  a  treasonable  nature,  and  that  there 
was,  therefore,  due  reason  for  Madame  Jumilhac's  arrest;  that 
the  order  for  her  arrest  came  from  the  CornUS  des  Recherches 
of  the  National  Assembly;  that  the  high  rank  of  Madame 
Jumilhac  afforded  no  ground  for  treating  her  with  more  con- 
sideration than  other  people;  that  a  large  force  was  necessary 
in  arresting  her  to  prevent  opposition  by  her  friends  and  serv- 
ants; that  the  verdict  was  necessary  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  general  charge  that  the  committee  was  an  in- 
quisitorial body,  Brissot  denied  most  emphatically.  This  tri- 
bunal was  not  an  inquisition,  he  declared,  for  it  was  not  secret; 
the  same  proofs  were  required  as  in  ordinary  tribunals;  the 
prisoners  were  not  refused  permission  to  see  their  friends,  and 
were  not  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  Surely  such  a  committee 
was  necessary  in  time  of  crisis.  Very  much  the  same  accusa- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Pange,  in  answer  to 
whom  Brissot  had  already  made  a  formal  defense  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
dSUUian  under  a  free  government.*  To  the  accusation  that  the 
committee  was  simply  the  old  police  under  a  changed  name,  he 
answered  that  although  it  might  have  the  same  powers,  it  was 
like  the  old  police  neither  in  function  nor  in  spirit.  It  did  not 
work  in  secret  nor  pronounce  sentence,  but  merely  sent  the 
accused  to  the  proper  tribunal;  further,  its  object  was  not, 
as  with  the  old  police,  "to  support  despotism,  but  to  defend  the 
temple  of  liberty."  While  Brissot  was  undoubtedly  justified 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  time  in 

^  /.  P.  Briiioi  .  .  .  d  Stanidas  Clemumt,  and  RSplique  d  8tanida9  Cter» 
wumi. 
>  Lettre  de  Brumd  hM,U  Chemdier  de  Pange,  1790. 
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making  these  distinctions,  he  showed  a  perverse  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  change  of  motive,  especially 
in  his  assertion  that  a  conmiittee  of  inquiry  might  justly  use  the 
machinery  of  despotism  provided  it  were  done  in  the  interests 
of  liberty. 

The  real  justification  for  such  a  committee  was  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time.  As  early  as  October,  1790,  when  conditions 
seemed  to  have  become  more  normal,  the  question  of  its  dis- 
solution was  discussed  and  the  motion  for  its  continuance 
passed  by  a  very  small  majority.^  Brissot  himself  shortly  after- 
ward withdrew  from  the  committee.*  A  year  later,  the  com- 
mittee  as  a  whole  resigned,  on  the  ground  that  **the  Bevola« 
tion  was  ended  and  the  reign  of  law  established."  ' 

Meanwhile  Brissot  had  aroused  opposition  of  another  kind, 
on  account  of  his  principles  regarding  the  distribution  of  au- 
thority in  the  city  government.  The  form  of  government  which 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1789,  was,  after  all,  only  provi- 
sional, and  the  city  council  still  had,  as  its  chief  work,  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization.  The  main  issue  was, 
as  before,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  central  council 
and  the  districts.  Brissot  continued  to  support  the  central  coun- 
cil, and  thereby  came  into  renewed  conflict  with  the  districts. 
The  30th  of  November,  1789,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  city 
council  that  they  should  ask  the  National  Assembly  to  au- 
thorize its  constitutional  committee  to  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  city  council  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  plan  of  organization  for  Paris.  In  this  motion  Brissot  ap- 
peared to  be  desirous  of  confining  all  collaboration  in  the  matter 
to  a  committee  of  the  council  to  the  exclusion  of  the  council 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  districts.^  Such  a  proposition  was 
naturally  opposed  by  large  numbers  of  the  council,  while  nu- 
merous representatives  of  the  districts  appeared  to  express  their 
vehement  disapproval,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  voted 

^  Lacroix,  Ades  ds  la  Commune,  8d  series,  i,  125. 

'  Robiquet,  Le  perwnnd  municipal  de  Porta,  441.      *  Ihid,,  465. 

^  Lacroiz,  Actea  de  la  Commune^  m,  88»  89-00. 
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down.  The  affair  seems  to  have  provoked  great  excitement. 
Brissot  was  called  to  account  for  not  having  given  a  correct 
report  of  it  in  the  Patriate  FranqaU^  whereupon  he  promised 
to  set  the  matter  right  and  at  the  same  time  protested  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  deprive  the  districts  of  all  voice  in  the 
matter.^  But  the  districts  were  not  to  be  convinced.  He  soon 
stirred  up  the  enmity  of  his  own  district  by  an  unwise  advocacy 
of  his  propaganda  against  the  slave  trade.*  Furthermore,  in  the 
matter  of  the  administration  of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  lands, 
he  aroused  not  only  his  own,  but  all  the  districts.  The  man- 
agement of  these  sales  was  claimed  by  the  districts,  —  a  de- 
mand which  Brissot  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  districts 
were  not  administrative  bodies.  The  management  belonged 
therefore  not  to  them  but  to  the  bureau  de  viUe^  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  general  city  government.'  The  districts 
had  their  revenge  when,  in  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
municipal  government,  in  October,  1790,  they  refused  to  elect 
Brissot  to  the  municipal  council  or  to  any  other  oflSce.  His 
active  part  in  the  municipal  politics  of  Paris  thus  came  to  an 
end. 

In  view  of  his  later  mortal  combat  with  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Paris,  his  early  connection  with  it  is  of  special  inter- 
est. In  view,  also,  of  the  ground  of  that  combat,  —  the  strife 
between  the  provinces  and  Paris,  —  his  early  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  Paris  is  noteworthy.  Because  it  was  so  impor- 
tant he  argued  it  must  have  a  special  form  of  government.  But 
also  because  of  its  importance  it  must  recognize  its  duties.  For 
this  reason  —  because  it  was  the  foremost  city  —  he  had  in- 
sisted that  it  ought  not  to  state  its  own  grievances  till  the 
general  grievances  were  adjusted,  that  it  ought  not  to  lessen 
its  own  burdens  by  floating  the  notes  of  the  caisse  (Tescompte 
on  the  country  at  large;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  should 

^  Lftcroiz,  Aeisi  de  la  Commune,  m,  IM;  and  Le$  Rholutione  de  Pane. 
November  2S  to  December  5,  1789. 

•  See  p.  197. 

'  Motion  9ur  la  niceetiii  ds  eireoruerire  la  vetUe  dee  hiene  eedSeiaeHquee  aux 
wuaMpaliUe,  May,  1790. 
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set  a  good  example  to  France  by  a  disinterested  policy  in  the 
matter  of  church  lands.  In  short,  Paris  must  take  her  place 
as  the  first  city  of  France. 

While  remaining  true  to  his  ideals  of  equality  and  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  he  found  it  necessary  to  modify  them  some- 
what in  practical  poUtics;  for  example,  in  limiting  the  power 
of  the  districts  and  in  the  case  of  the  ComiiS  des  Recherches^ 
while  continuing  to  preach  liberty  he  had  not  hesitated  to  use 
despotic  power  to  preserve  it.  If  his  interests  subsequently 
changed,  and  if  from  being  an  enthusiastic  representative  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris  he  became  one  of  its  most  bitter 
foes,  his  fundamental  policy  did  not  change,  and  in  his  future 
work  as  a  legislator  in  helping  to  transform  France  the  lim- 
ited monarchy  into  France  the  repubhc,  he  showed  the  same 
ideals  and  the  same  policy  that  he  had  shown  in  his  work  as 
a  municipal  poUtician  in  changing  Paris  of  the  old  v§gime  into 
Paris  the  modem  city. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BBISSOT's  career  DUB2NG  THE  CONSTITUENT  ASBEMBLT 
AS  A  JOURNALIST  —  LB  PATRIOTS  FRAN^AIS 

Part  I 

Struggles  to  Establish  a  Newspaper  and  kis  Attitude  on  Legislation 

Brissot  had  failed  to  be  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly,^ but  he  was  none  the  less  to  exert  an  important  influence 
during  its  session,  not  only  as  a  municipal  politician^  but  to  a 
greater  degree  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  of 
the  period,  —  the  Pairioie  Frangais.  In  starting  this  journal 
Brissot  was  a  pioneer  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  he 
established  one  of  the  first  real  newspapers  in  anything  like 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  such  periodic  publications  as  existed  were  more 
like  series  of  essays  or  pamphlets,  *' periodic  books"  —  to  use 
Brissot's  own  phrase.  In  the  production  of  this  kind  of  litera^ 
ture  Brissot  himself  had  had  some  experience  in  his  work  on 
the  Annales  of  Linguet  and  the  Covrrier  of  Swinton  and  in 
his  own  Correspondance  Universelle.  The  French  Revolution 
now  brought  about  a  great  and  sudden  change.  It  converted 
the  pamphlet  into  the  regular  newspaper,  and  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  daily  journals  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
and  of  every  d^^ree  of  excellence.  Of  these  new  joumab  Bris- 
sot's  Patriate  FranQois  was  practically  the  first.  In  the  second 
place  he  took  the  lead  in  a  valiant  struggle  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,*  —  a  struggle  which  brings  into  high  relief 
a  picture  of  the  gradual  crumbling  of  the  old  regime  and  the 
slow  and  painful  building  up  of  the  new. 

1  The  name  afterwards  given  to  the  body  summoned  as  the  States-General. 
'  Note  also  the  part  taken  by  Mirabeau  in  this  struggle  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  his  newspaper,  the  Eiats^SMraux. 
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It  was  a  courageous  attempt  that  he  made,  in  view  both  of 
his  own  unfortunate  encounters  with  government  repression 
and  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  press.  On  March  16, 
1789,  he  issued  his  first  prospectus,  in  which,  after  portraying 
the  advantages  of  the  newspaper  over  the  pamphlet,  he  stated 
his  intention  of  founding  a  newspaper  which  should  further 
revolution  in  France,  just  as  the  newspaper  had  fiulhered 
revolution  in  America.  He  declared,  moreover,  in  unmistak- 
able terms  that  he  proposed  to  make  that  newspaper  not  only 
truly  national  and  free,  but  also  independent  of  the  censorship 
and  of  every  kind  of  influence.  As  to  the  details  of  the  publica- 
tion, he  stated  that  the  paper  would  appear  about  the  first  of 
April  and  that  the  price  of  subscription  would  be  24  livres  a 
year.^  A  few  days  later  he  published  a  second  prospectus,  in 
which  he  annoimced  that  the  paper  would  be  published  four 
times  a  week  instead  of  twice,  as  at  first  stated;  that  subscrip- 
tions might  be  left  with  the  bookseller,  Buisson,  and  that  the 
first  number  would  appear  about  April  20. 

This  seemed  to  the  authorities  "the  last  degree  of  audacity," 
and  they  immediately  took  steps  to  show  Brissot  that  he  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  assmning  that  any  such  ideas  could 
be  carried  out.  The  lieutenant  of  the  police  and  the  director- 
general  of  the  book  trade  first  warned  the  authorized  joumab 
to  make  no  announcement  of  the  prospectus  in  question.  They 
then  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  inspectors  of  the  book 
trade,  urging  them  to  take  all  measures  within  their  power  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  prospectus  and  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  journal.*  These  measures  were  effective  at 
least  in  frightening  Buisson  who,  it  had  been  announced,  was 
to  receive  the  subscriptions,  for  he  promptly  disavowed  his 
connection  with  Brissot's  newspaper  and  declared  that  his 
name  had  been  used  without  his  consent.'   He  seems  subse- 

^  See  the  prospectus  as  quoted  in  Toumeux,  Bibliographie  de  Vhiitoire  de 
Paris  pendant  la  lUvolution  frangaise,  ii,  500. 

*  Lettre  de  Maissemy,  Archives  nationales,  y\  551. 

'  This  claim  appears  to  be  true,  for,  in  his  protest  to  Miussemy,  of  April  13 
(Archives  nationales,  y\  551),  he,  Buisson,  indoaes  a  copy  of  a  letter  whidi  reads 
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quently  to  have  recovered  from  his  fright,  for  when  the  paper 
began  to  appear  regularly,  it  was  at  hb  shop  that  subscrip- 
tions were  received.* 

Brissot  himself  was  not  at  all  daunted,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  he  boldly  published  the  first  number  of  the  Patriate  Frarir 
gais.  It  appeared  as  a  tiny  sheet  of  eight  duodecimo  pages  and 
consisted  of  two  parts :  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General  at  Versailles,  and  a  discussion  of  the  cahier  of  the  third 
estate  of  Paris,  in  which  the  pubUc  was  urged  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  king  and  Necker  to- 
ward the  third  estate.  Meanwhile  Brissot's  cause  was  becoming 
a  general  one.  Other  newspapers  were  being  established  and 
the  authorities  thus  had  to  contend  with  a  rapidly  rising  tide 
of  opposition  to  their  power.  To  meet  it,  they  re-inf orced  the 
circular  to  the  inspectors  of  the  book  trade,  which  was  directed 
especially  against  Brissot,  by  a  general  decree  of  the  royal  coun- 
cil which  forbade  the  unauthorized  annoimcement  for  distribu- 
tion of  any  new  newspaper  whatever.* 

This  decree  Brissot  could  not  ignore,  as  he  had  the  previous 
orders.  To  continue  the  publication  of  his  paper  was  for  the 
moment  clearly  impossible,  and  he  reluctantly  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  subscribers,  informing  them  that  the  publication  of  the 
Pairiote  Frangais  was  stopped.  But,  he  assured  them,  the  sus- 
pension would  be  but  temporary;  he  was  preparing  a  memoir  to 
the  States-General  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  thing  the  States- 
General  would  do,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  would  doubtless 
be  to  establish  freedom  of  the  press.  In  this  memoir  he  made 

in  part:  "Cirjoint  Mloruieur]  le  pro9pechu  d'un  Jloum]al  sur  lequd  fai  cm 
devoir  imprimer  voire  nom  povr  recevoir  Us  vubvcriptions  el  que  je  vols  Jaire  die^ 
trUmer.  Je  ne  pense  pae  qu*il  puieee  Sprauver  aucune  difficulU  puiaque*en  y 
dedinani  moi  mhne  mon  nom,  je  me  rende  reeponeable  de  tout  ee  qui  sera  im- 
primi  dime  ee  journal" 

^  They  soon  came  to  a  break,  however.  For  the  dissolution  of  their  con- 
nection, see  Archivet  naiionalee,  y\  55S;  also  the  Pairiote  Francois,  September 
14,  1789.  Avie  important  de  M,  Brissot  de  WarvUle  aux  souscripteurs  de  ce 
journal. 

*  Quoted  in  Toumeux,  BibHograpkie,  n,  502.  See  also  Lettre  aux  eouecrip' 
Uurs,  May  Ift,  1789. 
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an  ardent  plea  for  such  freedom.  There  could  be  no  free  con- 
stitution without  it»  he  dedared.  Moreover,  it  was  a  natural 
right  necessary  for  the  States-General  and  necessary  for  the 
government.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  given  freely  and  fully, 
and  all  newspapers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  sent  by  post  witli- 
out  any  previous  permission.  In  giving  such  freedom  theie 
was  no  occasion  to  fear  its  abuse,  for  too  great  license  could  be 
prevented  by  special  laws.  Their  execution,  moreover,  diould 
be  intrusted  to  independent  tribunals  and  not  left  to  arbitrary 
rules  of  the  ministers.  Finally,  in  view  of  these  principles,  he 
demanded  freedom  to  publish  the  Po^riofoFran^M.^  Although 
he  did  not  receive  a  formal  decision  from  the  States-General 
in  his  favor,*  the  events  of  July  established  freedom  of  the 
press  de  facto^  and  without  waiting  f(Nr  its  establishment  de 
jure^  on  July  28  he  again  started  his  newspaper,  and  issued 
the  second  number,  the  first  of  the  uninterrupted  series.*  Thus 
was  established  the  Patrioie  FranQoia^  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant newspapers  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
true  to  the  motto  printed  at  the  head  of  each  number:  ** A  free 
newspaper  is  a  sentinel  who  always  stands  on  guard  f<»r  the 
people."  Indeed,  to  quote  the  ardent  republican,  Manuel,  it 
"  was  the  first  sentinel  who  cried  Constitution,  Truth,  Liberty."  * 
Of  liberty  in  all  its  forms  the  Pairiote  FranQois  was  con- 
sistently the  champion.  Throughout  the  session  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  it  opposed  those  who  would  emphasize  the 
constitution  at  the  expense  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  and 
maintained  that  the  declaration  of  rights  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ideal  to  which  the  constitution  ought  to  conform.  Under 

^  Mimoire  a%ut  itaU-OMraux^  June,  1789. 

*  On  May  19,  Maissemy,  the  director-general  of  the  book  trade,  made  what 
was  virtually  a  confessioii  ol  complete  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  authoritiei*  by 
issuing  an  order  whidi  permitted  new8pim>ers  to  publish  the  proceedings  ol  the 
Assembly  but  forbade  them  to  make  any  commentary  or  reflections.  Avenel* 
BiHoire  de  la  pr69$e  franQoiM^  48. 

*  The  delay  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  active  r61e  which  he  had  i^yed 
in  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  third  estate  in  Paris.  Toumem,  i^ 
SOS.    See  also  p.  94. 

«  Quoted  in  Hatin.  BiUiofropUs  d§  la  jprMSi  piricdifMe,  148. 
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the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  G>nvention  it  became  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Giiondins  in  opposition  to  the  Mountain, 
and  finally  came  to  an  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondins.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  *'the  scourge  of  the  court  and  the  terror 
of  the  terrorists."  ^ 

In  its  form  and  content  the  Patriote  Frangais  compared  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  newiqiapers  of  the  time.  Despite  the 
legal  difficulties  encountered  and  despite  numerous  other  hin- 
drances then  incident  to  the  publishing  of  a  first-^lass  journal* 
Brissot  not  only  managed  to  continue  his  newspaper  without 
interruption  but  to  make  some  improvements  in  his  original 
plan.  Instead  of  appearing  only  four  times  a  week  as  was  an- 
nounced in  the  original  prospectus,  it  was  published  every  day 
but  Sunday,  and  from  November  1,  1789,  on  Sundays  also; 
and  instead  of  a  duodecimo  sheet,  it  came  out  as  a  large  quarto 
of  four  pages  to  which  supplements  were  frequently  added.' 
From  the  first  it  paid  particular  attention  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  while  not  attempting  to  give  verbatim  reports,  de- 
voted much  space  to  comments  and  observations  upon  its  pro- 
ceedings. Even  this  did  not  satisfy  some  of  Brissot's  readers 
and  he  was  reproached  for  not  giving  more  details.  In  reply  he 
urged  the  wide  scope  of  his  journal  as  an  excuse  and  complained 
that  it  was  unfair  to  compare  his  newspaper,  'Vhich  embraced 
all  that  patriotism  embraced,**  with  the  Moniieur  which  made 
the  reports  of  the  debates  its  almost  exclusive  business.  His  aim 
certainly  was  extensive.  He  proposed,  according  to  both  his 
announcements,  to  do  five  things:  (1)  to  set  forth  facts  faith- 
fully; (2)  to  reproduce  all  the  publications  of  the  government 
and  to  outline  the  debates  of  the  States-General;  (3)  to  register 
the  transactions  of  the  provincial  assemblies;  (4)  to  discuss 
current  questions,  and  (5)  to  review  political  pamphlets.  In 
his  second  prospectus  he  announced  further  that  he  would  in- 
clude in  his  newspaper  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  England  and  of  the  United  States.  After  the  first 

^  Hatin,  Bibliographie  de  la  presse  pSriodique,  149. 
*  January  1, 1791,  the  ace  was  enlarged. 
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few  months  he  was  able  to  carry  out  fairly  well  this  extensive 
plan,  and  about  the  first  of  Februaiy,  1791,  he  made  still  further 
improvements,  and  included  regularly  a  column  on  the  money 
market  and  a  list  of  the  ciurent  plays.  Besides  its  extensive 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Pof 
trioie  Frangais  paid  much  attention  to  the  municipal  affairs 
of  Paris.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  period  of  Brts- 
sot's  career  as  a  municipal  politician,  when  the  concerns  of  the 
city  government  naturally  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  inter- 
est. A  special  column  was  devoted  to  Paris;  the  proceedings  of 
the  municipal  assemblies  were  reported  and  the  policy  of  the 
city  government  defended,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ComUS 
des  Recherches.  But  the  Pairiale  Frangais  by  no  means  con- 
fined its  attention  to  Paris.  It  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  in  the  provinces  and  followed  the 
development  of  local  government  throughout  France.  In  these 
particulars  it  was  not  so  different  from  some  of  the  other  jour- 
nals, but  in  the  amount  of  attention  it  paid  to  the  cause  of  the 
negro  and  to  American  affairs  it  stands  alone.  It  was  in  fact 
the  organ  of  the  SocUU  des  Amis  des  NoirSy  publishing  its  ad- 
dresses, defending  its  policy,  and  attacking  its  opponents.  As 
for  his  interest  in  the  new  world  Brissot  had  already  pointed 
out  in  his  prospectus  that  the  Pairioie  Frangais  was  to  be  the 
means  for  spreading  abroad  information  about  America  and 
for  impressing  upon  the  public  the  ideas  that  he  had  gained 
from  his  own  experience.  Hardly  a  number  appeared  in  which 
he  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  United  States.  He 
covered  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  from  an  advertisement 
by  a  man  who  was  looking  for  a  partner  in  his  Kentucky  lands 
to  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
constitution.  In  everything  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  he  was  especially 
interested.  He  approved  of  Washington's  cabinet  appoint- 
ments,^ printed  a  copy  of  his  first  Thanksgiving  proclamation,' 
and  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Yet 

1  Palriote  FranQoU,  November  M,  1789.  *  llid,^  Januaiy  18, 1790. 
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it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  merely  abstract  interest  that  Brissot 
referred  so  frequently  to  America;  it  was  rather  that  its  recent 
history  might  serve  as  a  precedent  to  France.  He  praised  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  United  States  in  proscribing  all  titles 
of  nobiUty ;  he  commended  their  tolerance  for  establishing  free- 
dom of  religion;^  when  plans  for  the  municipal  government 
of  Paris  were  under  discussion,  he  argued,  from  the  separation 
of  national,  state,  and  city  affairs  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  belonged  not  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  to  the  city  itself;  and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  question  was  raised  whether  they 
should  have  few  or  many  committees,  he  made  use  of  the 
example  of  the  American  Congress  as  a  weighty  argument  in 
favor  of  having  as  few  as  possible.* 

This  wide  range  of  contents  appealed  to  a  variety  of  readers, 
and  the  Patriote  Frangais  became  very  popular.  Its  style  was 
perhaps  not  equal  in  merit  to  its  contents.  Like  his  other  works 
it  showed  a  lack  ot  a  sense  of  humor  and  of  a  light  touch;  but 
if  wanting  in  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  Desmoulins's  RhclU' 
turns  de  France  el  de  Brabant  or  the  virility  of  Prudhomme's 
lUvottUions  de  Paris  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  Brissot's 
earlier  writings,  both  in  force  and  vigor.  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  too  great  serious- 
ness. ** People  have  said  to  me,"  he  wrote,  ''that  I  was  too 
serious;  they  want  me  to  make  fun,  to  chaff  and  to  draw  cari- 
catures. That  r6le  does  not  suit  me;  one  must  be  himself,  and 
if  the  French  people  fall  again  into  the  taste  for  political  and 
literary  buffooneries,  a  writer  whose  only  desire  is  to  be  useful, 
ought  never  to  lend  himself  to  such  things."  '  Brissot  might 
indeed  be  charged  with  a  lack  of  humor,  but  he  certainly  could 
not  be  accused  of  the  scurrility  and  personal  invective  which 
marked  the  Pire  Duchesne  and  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  Whatever 
the  Patriate  Frangais  was  or  was  not,  it  never,  at  least,  lacked 

1  Pairiole  FranqaU,  May  7,  1700. 

*  Duetmrs  nor  VorganuaHon  de$  comith,  October,  1791.  See  p.  886. 

*  PaiHoU  FranQau,  April  9, 1790. 
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in  dignity.  Its  radical  stand  naturally  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  the  conservative  press^  but  althou^^  it  had  numerous 
sharp  controversies  with  royalist  and  moderate  journals,  when 
it  concerned  personalities,  it  was  generally  inclined  to  Kmit 
itself  to  the  defensive.  In  matters  of  general  poH<7  it  oouM 
count  on  the  invariable  supp(^  of  the  Courrier  dea  D6part0' 
menu  and  the  Chronique  de  Peoria  and  the  invariable  hostility 
of  the  Adea  dea  ApAtrea^  the  Jowrtud  de  Paria^  the  Journal  ffS^ 
ntral  de  la  govt  et  dela  viUe,  and  later  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple; 
while  the  RSvoltiiiona  de  France  et  de  Brabant  and  the  RSvolU' 
tUma  de  Paria  approved  and  criticized  in  turn.  His  most  sen- 
ous  conflicts  arose  from  his  zealous  attacks  on  despotism  and 
more  than  once  led  to  accusations  for  libel. 

Besides  carrying  on  the  Patriate  Frangaia^  Brissot  was  one 
of  the  collaborat(»9  of  the  Chronique  du  Moia.  This  public^a- 
tion  which  i^peared  monthly  from  November,  1791,  to  July, 
170S,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  newspaper  at  all,  but  merely 
a  series  of  essays.^  It  was  founded,  so  the  prospectus  set  forth, 
to  further  the  public  good.  It  might  more  truly  have  been  said, 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Girondin  party.  To  this  periodi- 
cal Brissot  made  a  <number  of  contributions,  but  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  reproductions  of  articles  which  had  already  appeared 
elsewhere,  and  hence  do  not  add  materially  to  the  knowledge 
of  Brissot  as  journalist  or  politician.^ 

*  La  Chronique  du  Moia  ou  Les  Cahieri  patriotiquei  de  E,  Clamire,  C,  Con- 
dofcel,  L,  Mercier,  A,  Auger,  J.  Oswald,  N.  BonneviUe,  J.  Bidermann,  A.  Bmua" 
ionet.  A,  Ouj^KeraatrU,  J.  P.  Brisaoi,  J.  Ph.  Oarran  de  CouUm,  J.  Dueaaufx, 
F.  Lanihenae,  ei  CoUoi  d^Herboie,  November,  1791,  to  July,  170S. 

*  Each  number  was  headed  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  one  of  the  collaboraton 
of  the  paper  or  of  some  man  prominent  in  public  a£Fair8.  Brissot's  portrait  ap» 
pears  in  the  number  for  July,  1792.  His  part,  advertised  to  consist  of  "  some  of 
his  eloquent  speeches  upon  our  rights  which  he  knows  so  wdl  how  to  defend," 
was  made  up  of  nine  contributions  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Sur  lee  reproves  qu'on  fait  A  VAuemhUe  noHonale,  Mardi,  179i. 
(6)  Sur  la  jukiee  de  la  guerre  conire  VAutriche,  May,  1798. 

(c)  Oheervaiiona  avr  Helvetius,  July,  1792.  A  criticbm  of  Helvetius'  theory 
—  that  all  passions  have  their  origin  in  the  physical  senses,  in  love  of  pleaaure^ 
or  in  aversion  to  pain  —  as  being  on  too  low  a  plane. 

(d)  Poliiice  de  Paul,  August,  1792.  An  extract  from  his  work:  Leikei  «vr 
SoitaPaul. 
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In  carrying  on  his  own  paper  Brissot  was  in  turn  assisted  by 
numerous  collaborators:  by  Clavi^,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy;  by  6r6goire,  his  fellow  worker  in 
the  SoeUU  des  Amis  des  Noirs;  by  Potion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris;  ^ 
Tliomas  Paine,  the  Anglo-American;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
Rolands  and  a  little  group  of  friends  who  centered  around  them 
and  which  included  Blot,  the  friend  of  Brissot's  childhood,' 
Lanthenas,'  Bosc,^  and  Banzai  des  Issarts.^  According  to  M. 
Perroud  something  over  one  hundred  contributions  to  the  Pa- 
triate Frangais  may  be  attributed  to  members  of  this  group, 
Brissot's  acquaintance  with  the  Rolands  dated  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  De  la  France  et  des  Stats  Unis.  In  this  work 
Brissot  frequently  quoted  from  Roland,  praised  his  learning 
and  courage,  and  when  the  book  was  published  sent  him  a 
copy.  There  resulted  a  lively  correspondence  between  Bris- 
sot and  the  Rolands.  Through  Bosc  and  Lanthenas,  whom 

(e)  Sur  Us  motifs  de  ceux  qui  difendatU  la  monarehie  et  qui  calomnaierU  le 
ripuUieanume.  J.  P.  Brissd  d  N,  Bonneville,  October,  1792. 

(/)  A  iouB  les  rSpublicains  de  France :  eur  le  SoeiiU  dee  Jaeobins  de  Parte, 
1792t  already  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

(^)  De  Ul  marehe  des  agitateurs,  January,  1793. 

(k)  8ur  le  terns  [sic],  March,  1798. 

(i)  De  queiques  erreurs  dans  Us  idies  et  dans  Us  mots  relaiifs  d  la  rholuHon 
fran^aise,  March,  1793. 

^  Pition  y  faisaU  paratire  Us  Uttres,  anns,  observaHons  qu*il  aoaii  d  puUier 
oomme  moire  de  Pans,  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  les  Oirondins,  i,  S40,  note. 

«  Sec  p.  7. 

'  Frangois  Lanthenas,  a  physician  and  author  of  numerous  political  pam-> 
phlets,  was  bom  in  1754  and  died  in  1799.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Rolands,  and 
under  the  first  Roland  ministry  was  given  the  first  place  in  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  Although  arrested  with  the  Girondins  he  escaped  proscrip- 
tion and  was  elected  to  the  Coimdl  of  500. 

^  Louis  Augustin  GuiUaume  Base  was  a  P^ench  naturalist,  bom  in  1759  and 
died  in  1828.  He  was  a  friend  of  Madame  Roland  and  one  of  her  correspond- 
ents»  and  under  the  Roland  ministry  became  director  of  the  post-oflSce.  He 
remained  attadied  to  Madame  Roland,  risked  his  life  by  visiting  her  in  prison, 
and  preserved  the  manuscript  of  her  memoirs.  He  escaped  the  guillotine  and 
under  the  Directory  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mismon  to  the  United  States. 

*  Jean  Henri  Bangal  des  IssarU  was  bom  in  1750  and  died  in  1826.  He  rep- 
resented Auvergne  in  the  National  Assembly  and  founded  a  society  of  the 
Jaeobins  at  Clermont.  Later,  he  became  a  friend  of  Madame  Rdand  and  an 
avowed  republican  and  an  ally  of  the  Girondins. 
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came  to  know  at  Paris,  he  was  tnougjit  into  still  more 
friendly  relations  with  them  though  without  ever  having  seen 
them;  and  when  he  projected  his  newspi^ier,  he  found  his  new 
friends  ready  to  sympathize  with  his  plans  and  to  hdp  him  by 
their  correspondence.  They  lent  copies  ci  the  Patriate  Fran- 
i^ais  to  their  friends,  tried  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  sent 
him  articles  for  publication  on  the  course  of  the  Revolution  at 
Lyons.  He  seems  to  have  been  eqiecially  ddighted  with  the 
contributions  of  Madame  Boland,  who  was,  he  dedaied,  ^both 
well  informed  and  ci  a  truly  strong  character."  He  even  ven- 
tured to  insert  in  his  newspaper  passages  from  her  letters  to 
Bosc  and  Lanthenas  which  had  been  passed  on  to  him;  ^  and 
when  at  a  later  period  she  criticized  him  for  not  being  sufficiently 
radical,  he  took  the  criticism  with  good  grace  and  attacked  the 
royalist  party  in  Lyons  with  more  vehemence.'  While  the 
Rolands  were  writing  for  the  PatrioU  FranQois  oS  the  struggle 
in  Lyons  against  despotism,  Lanthenas  was  writing  against 
despotism  in  general,  his  chief  articles  being  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  on  the  organization  of  popular  societies.'  Ban^ 
meanwhile  kept  the  Pairiote  Frangais  informed  of  events  in 
Clermont.  In  turn,  Brissot  supported  the  interests  of  his 
friends  in  local  and  national  elections.^ 

The  Rolands  were  his  chief  correspondents,  but  the  financial 
support  for  his  journal  came  from  a  man  named  LePage,  to 
whom,  apparently,  he  left  much  of  the  business  management. 
LePage  is  said  to  have  made  money  out  of  it  for  himself,  but 
Brissot,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  instead  of  likewise 
profiting,  was  content  with  the  small  salary  allowed  him  by 
his  partner  and  came  out  of  the  enterprise  as  poor  as  when  he 

^  For  the  details  of  their  early  correspondence,  see  Perroud,  Lettres  de  Madame 
Roland,  u,  65  and  note,  61, 64  and  note,  77,  78,  95, 114;  MhnoireM  de  Madame 
Roland,  i,  61,  191,  192,  and  Brieeot  ei  lea  Roland,  Collaboration  dee  Roland  au 
PatrioU  Frangais,  in  La  RSwdution  fran^aiee,  xxxiY,  40S,  May,  1898. 

^  Lettree  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  174,  175,  note. 

•  See,  for  example,  the  Pairiote  Frangais  of  February  5,  14,  28,  1791. 

^  See  article  by  Perroud  in  La  Rholution  frangaise,  xxxiv,  40S-22,  Mi^, 
1898. 
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went  into  it.^  In  true  French  fashion  the  members  of  his  family 
assisted  in  the  business,  his  mother-in-law  and  one  of  his  sisters- 
in-law  helping  in  the  office.'  Hb  main  collaborator,  and  most 
of  the  time  his  partner,  was  Girey-Dupr^,'  a  young  journalist 
of  Girondin  sympathies.  On  several  occasions  Brissot  turned 
over  to  Girey-Dupr6  a  considerable  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  newspaper.  The  first  time  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  when,  quite  overcome  by  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  new  position  as  legislator,  he  announced  that  '*in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  important  fimctions  to 
which  the  choice  of  his  fellow  citizens  called  him,"  he  would 
abandon  the  chief  editorship  to  his  colleague.^  But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  post  he  had  sur- 
rendered, and  re-assumed  control  of  that  part  of  his  paper 
dealing  with  the  reports  of  the  National  Assembly.*  Again, 
during  the  trial  of  the  king  it  was  Girey-Dupr6  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  reports  on  the  ground  that  Brissot  while  act- 
ing as  judge  had  no  right  to  express  his  opinions  editorially.* 
Finally,  when  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  on  March  0,  1793, 
forbade  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  conduct  news- 
papers,^ Brissot  definitely  turned  over  the  management  of  the 
paper  to  his  partner.  Three  months  later,  with  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins  and  the  flight  of  both  Brissot  and  Girey-Dupr6,  the 
Pairiote  Frangais  came  to  an  end.  The  partnership  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  journal  naturally  raised  the  question  of  respon- 

^  MSmoires  de  Madame  Roland,  i,  197-08.  Brissot  felt  that  LePage  did  not 
always  treat  him  fairly.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  of  Madame  Brissot,  of  Octo- 
ber £2, 1701  (Correspimdance,  276).  Again,  in  writing  to  her  brother,  Januaiy 
15,  1792,  she  says,  **Le  Journal  ne  rapport  que  \JOOO  livree  et  man  mart  a  di' 
penei  en  impreesions  100  louis,**  Correepondance,  279. 

'  Article  by  M.  Perroud,  La  Famille  de  Madame  Brissot  in  La  RSvolutUm 
FranQoise,  ux,  270-74,  September,  1910. 

'  Joseph  Marie  Girey-Dupr^  was  bom  in  1769.  He  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
Brissot  and  the  Girondin  party  and,  after  May  81,  1793,  was  proscribed,  and 
was  executed  November  21, 179S,  for  his  connection  with  the  Pairiote  Fran' 
(8U.  See  pp.  289  n.,  829. 

«  PairioU  Francis,  September  28,  1791. 

•  Ibid.,  January  1,  1792.  •  Ibid.,  December  12,  1792. 

7  Moniieur,  March  11,  1793. 
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sibility.  It  came  up  apropos  oi  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Patriote  FranQaU  reflecting  on  Camille  Desmoulina,  who 
proceeded  to  call  Brissot  to  account.  His  defense  was  that  the 
article  under  discussion  was  6irey-Dupr6's.  To  this  Deamou- 
lins  replied,  with  his  Jean  Pierre  Briseoi  dhnaequi :  '*It  is  <rf  no 
use  to  say  that  the  diatribe  is  not  yours,  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged and  signed  by  Girey-Dupr6.  The  master  is  responsiUe 
for  the  misdemeanor  of  the  servant.  It  is  convenient  for  a 
journalist  to  take  M.  Girey  thus  on  the  croup  to  cover  his 
back,  but  I  jump  to  seize  the  bridle  because  it  is  really  you 
who  hold  it  and  it  is  you  who  gave  me  that  dressing.*' 

Desmoulins  was  right.  Whoever  may  have  been  technically 
and  legally  responsible  for  certain  numbers,  the  fact  remains 
that  from  first  to  last  the  Patriote  Frangais  represents  Brissot's 
own  ideas  as  a  politician  and  his  influence  as  a  journalist.  The 
period  of  its  greatest  influence  was  perhaps  that  of  the  legisla- 
tive Assembly,  but  during  the  session  ot  the  Constituent  it  was 
the  center  of  Brissot's  interest  and  his  chief  mean9  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  Patriote  Frangaie^  therefore,  can  be  traced  Bris- 
sot's  attitude  toward  the  constitution  in  the  making,  his  views 
on  the  destructive  and  constructive  work  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, his  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  his  part 
in  the  republican  crisis  of  1791,  and  finally,  his  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  and  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

In  his  Plan  de  conduUe  Brissot  had  declared  that  the  making 
of  a  constitution  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  States- 
General,  but  the  opposition  of  the  court  had  changed  the  situa- 
tion; and  if  Brissot  had  been  a  member  of  the  States-General, 
—  now  become  the  National  Assembly,  —  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  joined  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  members  not  to 
separate  till  they  had  made  a  constitution  for  France.  The 
drawing-up  of  this  constitution  was  now  the  chief  work  of  the 
Assembly,  and  party  divisions,  already  outlined,  began  to  show 
themselves  more  distinctly.  They  turned  on  the  fundamental 
question  whether  reform  should  be  brought  about  by  modifying 
the  old  system  of  government  or  by  developing  an  entirely  new 
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system.  In  this  tremendous  task  Brissot's  sympathies  were 
with  that  section  of  the  left  well  toward  the  extreme  which  at 
first  had  supported  the  monarchy,  on  condition  that  the  king's 
power  be  strictly  limited,  but  which  now  began  to  incline  to- 
ward a  republic.  He  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ot  the  Assembly,  reported  the  debates  at  length,  espe- 
cialiy  those  which  represented  his  own  views,  and  sought  ii^ 
every  way  to  influence  public  opinion.  He  was  especially  ac- 
tive in  urging  American,  rather  than  English  example  upon 
France.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  him 
a  well-ni^  perfect  model,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a 
new  form  of  government  for  France  gave  him  the  chance  to 
plan  for  a  French  adaptation  of  that  model.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  state  constitutions,  and  his  admiration  was 
shared,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  by  many  of  the  leaders 
ot  the  Assembly.  Editions  of  these  American  constitutions, 
both  state  and  national,  had  been  published  in  France,  and 
there  had  grown  up  a  strong  feeling  among  such  men  as  Lafay- 
ette and  De  Saint-£tienne  ^  that  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  her  proposed  constitution  France  could  find  no  better 
model  than  America.  While  these  men  were  supporting  Ameri- 
can ideas  by  their  votes  in  the  National  Assembly,  Brissot  waa 
guiding  and  directing  public  opinion  toward  the  same  end.  The 
recent  American  experience  in  constitution-making  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  every  one  was  interested.  As  Brissot  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  travel  in  America,  he  was  regarded  as  an 
authority,  and  his  opinions  were  listened  to  with  respect,  even 
where  th^  were  not  followed.  As  a  recent  writer  has  pointed 
out,  the  precise  extent  of  American  influence  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  measurement;  *  its  working,  however,  may  be  observed 
with  profit. 

>  Jean  Paul  Rabaut  Saint-fitieime,  bom  in  174S,  was  a  Protestant  pastor. 
He  was  a  member  d  the  States-General  and  of  the  Convention,  and  stood  al- 
ways for  moderation  and  tolerance.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  ol  twelre, 
which  provoked  the  revolution  of  May  31,  he  was  outlawed  and  fled.  On  his 
discovery  he  was  executed. 

s  Aulard,  Huimre  poUHque  de  la  Rholvium,  liH».   See  the  article  by 
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The  first  subject  of  discussion  was  a  declaration  of  rights: 
what  rights  should  be  included  and  whether  there  should  be  a 
declaration  at  all.  That  any  one  should  question  for  a  moment 
such  a  necessity  seemed  to  Brissot  absurd.  ''A  declaration  (rf 
rights,"  he  declared,  ''is  a  chapter  as  necessary  for  a  constitu- 
tion as  a  foundation  for  a  house.  The  constitution  may  change; 
the  declaration  of  rights  ought  never  to  change."  ^  He  also 
objected  strenuously  to  Mirabeau's  proposition  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  declaration  of  rights  might  well  be  put  off  till 
the  constitution  was  finished.  If  the  declaration  were  the 
foundation  it  must  of  necessity  be  laid  first.^  Mirabeau,  if  not 
convinced,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  opinion  and  presented  a 
draft  of  a  declaration.  This  draft  met  Brissot's  approval  in 
that  it  was  short  and  clear;  he  objected,  however,  to  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  representatives. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  And  the 
whole  thing  ought,  he  complained,  to  be  drawn  up  more  rapidly. 
Why  could  not  the  Assembly  take  example  from  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Americans  produced  their  Declaration 
of  Independence?  * 

The  two  most  important  problems  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  itself  concerned  the  distribution  of  power  between 
the  king  and  the  legislative  body  and  the  extent  to  which  de- 
mocracy was  to  prevail.  The  former  involved  the  question  of  one 
chamber  or  two,  the  degree  of  independence  of  the  legislative 
body,  the  veto,  the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war  and  the 
relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  legislature. 

On  the  question  of  a  bicameral  versus  a  unicameral  system, 
Brissot  supported  Buzot's  plan  for  a  single  chamber  divided 
into  two  sections.  He  was  careful  to  explain,  however,  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  not  advocating  anything  which  resembled  the 
English  parliament.  The  ignorant  and  the  unreflecting,  he  de- 
Henry  E.  Bourne,  entitled  "American Constitutional  Precedents  in  the  Frendi 
National  Assembly/*  in  the  American  Historical  Revieto,  April,  1908,  vm, 

*  Patriote  Francis,  August  1,  1789. 

s  Ibid.,  August  20,  1789.  *  Ihid.,  August  24,  1789. 
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dared,  had  raised  the  cry  that  it  would  mean  two  chambers. 
Their  assertion,  he  argued,  was  not  true.  Aside  from  the  num- 
ber two  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  sections 
proposed  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  English  Parliament.  In 
the  first  place  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  drawn  from  the  same  classes,  and 
the  division  was  permanent;  whereas  the  members  of  the  two 
sections  in  the  proposed  French  legislature  were  drawn  from 
the  same  body  and  the  division  into  two  sections  would  be  but 
temporary,  being  made  every  two  months  and  by  lot.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  intrigue  or  any  esprit  de  corps. 
In  the  second  place  the  object  of  the  two  chambers  was  both  to 
discuss  and  to  vote;  whereas  the  object  of  the  two  sections 
would  be  only  to  discuss,  the  voting  being  done  in  the  united 
assembly.  In  the  third  place  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  veto  on 
the  House  of  Conunons;  whereas  in  the  plan  of  the  sections 
neither  would  have  a  veto  upon  the  other.  ^  But  whatever  the 
number  or  the  division  of  the  chambers,  Brissot  stood  firmly 
for  the  permanency  of  the  legislative  assembly,  by  which  he 
meant  annual  meetings  which  should  convene  regularly  with- 
out being  called.' 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  whether  there  were  to 
be  two  chambers  —  one  to  have  a  veto  on  the  other  —  was  a 
question  of  another  kind  of  veto,  that  exercised  by  the  king 
upon  the  legislative  body.  This  brought  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relative  proportion  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  king  and 
to  the  Assembly.  Opinion  was  sharply  divided:  one  section 
demanded  that  the  power  of  the  king  be  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  while  the  other  stood  for  a  strong  execu- 
tive. Of  the  former  section  Brissot  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates,  while  the  other  was  ably  represented  by  Mirabeau, 
who  declared  that  in  order  to  make  the  constitution  workable, 
the  executive  must  be  given  considerable  power.  To  this  end 
Mirabeau  proposed  to  give  the  king  an  absolute  veto  and  some 

1  PairioU  Francau,  May  24,  1791. 
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fcal  mtlumet  m  niHag  peace  «mI  dedhring  war  —  wdl,  and 
ako  to  have  the  miniitfy  dioaeB  from  the  kgnlative  body. 

•  ^Tbe  abfohile  Teto^**  he  maiiitainfJ,  ''would  not  give  too 
much  power  to  the  Idi^  beeanae  anj  long-oontintied  and  per- 
awtcoi  opposition  to  the  widhes  of  the  pec^de  would  result  in 

^mrohttion^  and  therefore  public  opinion  might  safely  be  trusted 
as  a  suflicient  check  to  the  apparently  arbitraiy  power^in- 
volved  in  giving  the  long  an  abecdute  veto."  This  opinion 
Brissot  vigorously  combated  in  the  PatriaU  Francois.  In  the 
issue  of  September  15, 1780»  he  took  tq>  a  speech  by  Mirabeau 
on  the  subject  and  assailed  it  pcnnt  by  point.  His  argument 
deserves  quotation  at  length,  not  <Mily  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  frankness  with 
which  he  expressed  republican  sentiments. 

'"Mirabeau,"  the  Patriate  Franqais  declared,  "begins  by  say- 
ing that  the  greater  a  nation  is  the  more  active  ought  the  exec- 
utive power  to  be:  from  which  comes  the  necessity  of  a  mo- 
narchical government  in  large  states.  .  . . 

**This  is  an  error  sanctioned  by  Montesquieu,  of  which  one 
is  disabused  if  one  reflects  on  the  history  of  America.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  individuab  nor  the  extent  of  country  whidi 
demands  a  monarchical  government.  The  moral  state  of  a  na- 
tion is  the  (mly  thing  which  ought  to  decide  its  govemmenL 
If  America  had  fifty  million  inhabitants  of  whom  four  fifths 
were  lalmrers,  ns  is  the  case  to-day,  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  the  natural  one  for  it.  Moreover,  a  republic 
like  tliat  of  the  Americans  has  no  need  of  this  great  activity 
in  the  ^(overnnient,  because  it  is  a  government  oi  peace  in 
harmony  with  society,  while  in  a  monarchy,  the  government  is 
cimstantly  at  war  with  society,  and  consequently  needs  great 
strength.  1  do  not  say  on  this  account  that  France  ought  not  to 
have  a  uuumrchical  government,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  on 
acixumt  ci  its  population  but  because  of  its  moral  maladies^ 
**  Tk^  prince  i*  the  prciedor  of  the  people,^ 

^  In  thU  iukI  Um  (oUowing  Mieimd  sUtemeots  Bdaol  b  citiaa  Ifira* 
biaik 
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*'He  may  and  he  may  not  be.  The  representatives  may  be 
and  they  may  not:  they  are  under  the  hand  of  the  people. 

**If  the  king  does  not  have  the  sanction  he  tciU  be  obliged  to  use 
armed  force  against  the  peojde. 

^Barely,  and  if  he  does  have  it,  he  will  turn  it  against  them 
veiy  often.  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  for  six  centuries 
has  k^t  us  in  slavery.  The  man  who  does  not  take  an  unfair 
advantage  when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity  is  an  angel. 
The  representatiDes  may  be  badly  chosen. 
But  they  are  chosen  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  changed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  if  they  have  made  a 
bad  law,  their  successors  change  it.  The  prince,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  chosen;  he  holds  his  olBBce  for  life. 

**  The  grandeur  of  the  prince  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

**  A  pditical  fable  on  which  we  have  been  Inrought  up  since 
the  making  of  books  began.  These  protectors  of  the  people 
have  even  amused  themselves  (with  the  exception  of  a  few) 
in  heaping  up  debts,  taxes,  vexations  . . .  the  true  protection 
of  the  people  is  in  its  representatives  and  especially  in  the  con- 
stituent power  frequently  exercised. 

**  The  prince  is  the  perpetual  representative  of  the  people^  as  its 
deputies  are  its  temporary  represerUatives.  Why  not  give  them  the 
same  part  in  the  law  f 

''Because  the  one  is  a  perpetual  representative  and  not 
chosen,  and  the  others  are  chosen  and  for  short  terms,  and  are 
consequently  less  dangerous;  because  the  latter  have  only  one 
kind  of  power,  and  the  other,  if  he  had  a  veto,  woidd  have  a 
terrible  power  joined  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  powers  —  the 
executive. 

**If  the  prince  has  not  the  veto,  what  vnU  prevent  the  representa* 
Ovesfrom  prolonging  their  authority  and  holding  it  indefinitely  f 

*'The  constitution,  which  preserves  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple the  right  of  reforming  it  and  of  choosing  q)ecial  assemblies 
at  jBbced  terms  and  tiius  putting  a  stop  to  the  usurpations  of  its 
representatives. . .  • 
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**  What  is  there  to  fear  from  Ike  roifd  veto  ^  Ihe  iaxeB  andAe 
existence  cf  the  army  are  provided  for  (amMaU^f 

^Everything,  for  the  peofde  will  never  dare  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes,  or  to  dismiss  the  army.  The  evfl  which  will 
result  from  this  state  of  things  will  fall  more  upon  the  people 
than  upon  the  king. 

**Finally^  if  the  Prince  does  not  haee  the  neto,  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  sanction  a  bad  law^  the  only  remedy  is  in  insurrection. 

**An  error.  The  representatives  who  follow  can  change  the 
law,  according  to  the  will  ot  the  people." 

Brissot  objected  also  to  the  alternative  involved  in  a  sus- 
pensive veto  which  would  necessitate  the  reSnactment  of  any 
vetoed  measure  by  the  next  two  l^islatures.  In  oppositicm 
to  both  alternatives,  he  proposed  a  veto  like  that  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  would  check  legislation, 
but  only  temporarily.  If  ever  Brissot  longed  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  Assembly  it  was  that  he  might  plead  for  this  Ammcan 
veto.  Lacking  such  opportunity,  he  tried  through  the  columns 
of  the  Patriote  Franqais  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 
It  was  so  reasonable,  he  urged;  it  prevented  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  gave  no 
dangerous  power  to  the  President.  It  only  necessitated  further 
discussion  and  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of  any  law  which 
was  really  good  and  widely  demanded.^ 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace,  Brissot  and  Mirabeau  again  came  into  dash.  As  in  the 
matter  of  the  veto,  Mirabeau  exerted  all  his  energy  to  securing 
some  effective  authority  for  the  king.  Realizing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  propose  that  the  king  alone  should  have  the  right  of 
declaring  war,  he  contented  himself  with  a  compromise,  and 
proposed  instead  that  the  right  of  making  peace  and  declaring 
war  belonged  to  the  nation,  but  that  in  the  case  of  threatened 
hostility  the  king  should  be  allowed  to  make  preparation  for 
war  and  afterward  to  appeal  to  the  legislative  body  for  sanc- 
tion of  his  course  of  action.'  This  proposal  to  leave  a  virtual 

^  PatriaU  Franta%9,  September  4,  1789.  *  Monii€ur,  May  21,  1790. 
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initiative  to  the  king,  aroused  great  indignation,  which  Brissot 
was  one  of  the  first  to  voice.  Mirabeau's  plan,  he  declared,  was 
not  dear,  since  it  did  not  make  sufficiently  plain  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  it 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  debates  on  this  subject 
Brissot  reported  at  length,  but  with  perhiqps  more  than  usual 
partisanship.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the  miserable  subtle- 
ties of  a  Malouet  who  pretended  that  "almost  all  wars  were 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  people  rather  than  by  the 
caprices  of  kings,"  and  supported  Potion  in  his  argument  that 
under  a  king  who  exercised  the  right  of  making  war,  liberty 
could  not  long  exist.  ^   In  spite  of  this  opposition  Mirabeau 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  bill. 
On  the  question  of  choosing  the  ministry  from  the  legisla- 
tive body  Brissot  was  again  opposed  to  Mirabeau.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  connection  would  obviously  bring  about  greater 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  but  Brissot  strenuously  opposed  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  savored  too  much  of  the  English  con- 
stitution and  that  in  any  case  it  would  give  too  much  power  to 
the  executive.  In  answer  to  Mirabeau's  argument  that  under 
existing  conditions  such  separation  would  result  in  anarchy, 
he  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  United  States.   ''Admit  the 
ministers  to  the  Assembly,"  he  declared,  ''and  you  will  give 
them  the  means  of  executing  the  schemes  which  they  have  de- 
vised in  their  cabinets.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  history  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  [ministerial  corruption].   It  is  because  the 
United  States  were  familiar  with  that  daily  experience  that 
th^  have  forever  excluded  the  secretaries  of  state  from  the 
meetings  of  Congress.   If,  then,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  corruption,  and  where  there  are  no  pen- 
sions or  lucrative  places,  and  where  assemblies  are  frequently 
renewed  ...  If ,  I  say,  in  that  country  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters is  feared,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  feared  in  a  coun- 
try where  corruption  and  the  most  frightful  luxury  reign?  "  * 

1  PairioU  FransaU.  May  lS-^1, 1790.  *  Ibid,,  November  8,  1789. 
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^Further/'  he  argued,  '^ministers  not  only  should  be  al- 
lowed no  chance  for  control  of  the  legislative  bo^y;  but,  cm  the 
contrary,  the  legislative  body  should  have  that  ccmtrol  over  the 
ministers  which  would  come  from  some  voice  in  dioosing  them. 
The  dioice  and  dismissal  ot  the  ministers  and  ambassadors 
ou^t  not  to  be  left  to  the  king  alone,  the  representatives  <rf  the 
people  should  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter.  Leave  to 
the  king,  for  instance,  the  right  of  naming  three  or  four  persons 
for  each  vacancy,  and  then  let  the  National  Assembly  choose 
one  from  this  list.  Under  the  new  regime,"  he  added,  "  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  sufficiently  able  ministers/'  Now  that 
many  of  their  former  functions  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
legislative  body  no  extraordinary  ability  was  needed  to  fill  the 
office.  Ordinary  intelligence,  some  knowledge  of  affairs,  dig- 
nity and  diligence  were  quite  sufficient.^ 

In  the  method  of  amending  the  constitution  Brissot  was  not 
quite  so  anxious  to  follow  American  example.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  cases  where  he  realized  that  a  dif- 
ference in  conditions  might  require  a  modification  in  the  model 
followed.  France,  not  being  a  federation  of  states  and  having 
a  legislative  body  of  one  chamber  instead  of  two,  lacked  the 
machinery  for  amending  the  constitution  which  was  employed 
in  the  United  States.  However  well  it  might  work  there,  Bris- 
sot feared  giving  an  initiative  in  changing  the  constitution  to 
the  legislative  body.  As  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  people 
themselves,  gathered  in  primary  assemblies,  to  change  the 
constitution,  conventions  should  be  called.  And,  as  it  was  not 
desirable  to  leave  the  calling  of  conventions  to  the  very  powers 
they  were  summoned  to  censure,  they  ought  to  be  periodic.  If 
it  were  objected  that  conventions  might  dare  to  change  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  this  danger,  Bris- 
sot replied,  would  be  slight  compared  with  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  absence  of  conventions  altogether.  One 
method  of  preventing  it  would  be  to  take  a  hint  from  the 
method  employed  in  the  United  States,  and,  while  rejecting 

^  Patriote  FranQou,  Sqitember  26, 1790. 
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the  initiative  of  the  legislative  body,  allow  that  body  to  veto 
amendments  by  a  two-thirds  vote.^  The  arrangement  for 
proposing  amendments  only  on  the  demand  of  three  succes- 
sive legislatures  would,  on  the  contrary,  he  declared,  be  ab- 
solutely ineffective,  since  three  successive  legislatures  would 
never  want  the  same  thing.^  Brissot's  ideas  did  not  prevail  on 
all  these  important  questions  —  a  unicameral  system  being 
adopted  instead  of  the  two-sectioned  chamber,  a  really  sus- 
pensive veto  instead  of  the  modified  American  system  and  a 
method  of  amendment  which  did  not  provide  for  elections  at 
fixed  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ideas  did  prevail  in  the 
manner  of  choosing  the  ministers,  and  on  those  points  where 
his  views  were  not  carried  out  he  assisted  in  forcing  a  compro- 
mise, and  in  preventing  the  complete  adoption  of  Mirabeau's 
plans.  The  constitution  in  its  solution  of  the  relation  between 
the  king  and  the  legislature  conformed  far  more  closely  to  the 
ideas  of  Brissot  than  to  those  of  Mirabeau.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  outcome  proved. 

With  the  solution  of  the  other  main  question — how  far  the 
constitution  should  be  democratic  in  character — Brissot  was  far 
from  satisfied.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  attitude 
in  his  early  writings,  he  not  only  demanded  that  the  power  of 
the  king  be  weakened,  but  that  democracy  prevail  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  To  this  end  he  supported  with  all  his  might 
that  small  section  of  the  left  of  the  Assembly  which  stood  for 
a  democratic  as  opposed  to  a  bourgeois  constitution.  In  his 
BiJbliothjkque  philosophique  he  had  said  that  under  a  monarchy 
he  would  be  content  with  civil  equality,'  but  he  now  demanded 
political  equality.  Indeed  the  division  into  active  and  passive 
citizens  seemed  to  him  not  only  imwise,  but  positively  iniqui- 
tous, and  through  the  columns  of  the  Patriote  Frangais  he  stren- 
uously and  repeatedly  objected  to  all  legislation  based  upon  it. 
To  withhold  the  right  of  suffrage  from  passive  citizens  was,  he 

^  Discours  sur  les  eonventUnUt  8  aoiU,  1791, 

*  PcOrioU  FranQoU,  September  5, 1791. 

*  BibluMque  philosojAique,  m,  235. 
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declared,  a  violation  of  the  principle  laid  down  I^  the  Assembly 
that  a  man  can  be  subject  only  to  those  laws  to  which  he  or  his 
representatives  have  given  their  consent.  Can  the  Assembly 
thus  violate  that  principle  with  regard  to  any  one  class  of  citi- 
zens without  hopelessly  contradicting  itself?  he  asked.  Why» 
to  take  a  particular  instance,  should  domestics  be  specifically 
excluded?  Were  they  not  men?  They  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, it  was  asserted;  but  that  was  true  of  many  profes- 
sions.^ Another  vicious  law,  he  declared,  was  that  providing 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  composed  only  of  active  citi- 
zens, and  to  enforce  his  point  he  published,  though  with  some 
omissions,  a  vehement  letter  of  Madame  Roland  in  protest.' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of  those  who  had 
striven  for  this  division  into  active  and  passive  citizens,  had 
done  it  with  malice  aforethought,  with  the  secret  purpose  of 
creating  in  the  passive  citizens  an  agency  which  might  be  used 
m  the  interests  of  despotism. 

A  representation  which  rested  on  territory  and  taxes,  as  well  as 
on  population,  he  assailed  as  likewise  imdemocratic  and  quoted 
at  length  Potion's  arguments  to  prove  that  since  men  alone  were 
represented,  population  should  be  the  sole  basis  for  national 
representation.'  He  objected  also  to  the  indirect  method  of 
election  to  the  legislative  body;  it  was  better  than  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  people  by  two  intermediary  degrees  in 
the  elections,  but  it  would  have  been  better  yet  to  follow  the 
example  of  England  and  America,  and  have  elections  directly 
by  the  people.*  While  arguing  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  elections,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  actors,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  plead,  both  in  his 
newspaper  and  before  the  city  council,  that  they  be  given  civil 

1  PatrioU  Francois,  October  «4,  1789. 

'  Madame  Roland  wrote:  "Tai  vu  oujovnThui  eette  a$sembUe  qu'on  fu 
iattrait  appeler  noHonale  {c*est  Venfer  mime  avec  Undes  tes  horreurs),  la  mifcm, 
la  vSrUS,  la  jiuHce  y  tont  itouffies,  honnih  {potupuies)"  The  words  between  the 
parentheses  are  omitted  in  the  Patriate  Fran^ais.  See  Lettres  de  Madame 
Roland,  n,  269-71  and  note,  271;  also  PatrioU  Francaie,  April  80,  1791. 

s  PatrioU  Fran^,  November  10, 1789.      «  Ibid,,  November  18, 1789. 
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rights.^  The  power  accorded  to  an  heredituy,  immovable^  and 
non-elective  regency  he  also  objected  to,  as  another  thoroughly 
undemocratic  feature  of  the  constitution,  criticized  Bamave 
severely  for  supporting  it,  and  praised  Potion  warmly,  as  the 
one  man  who  had  opposed  it.' 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  left  in  the  Assembly,  represented 
by  such  men  as  Potion,  and  by  such  journalists  as  Brissot,  a 
constitution  was  finally  adopted  which,  if  it  greatly  limited  the 
power  of  the  king,  was  far  from  being  democratic,  and  it  was 
further  decreed  that  it  should  go  into  effect  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  To  such  a  decision  Brissot  had  been  con- 
stantly opposed  as  another  evidence  of  an  undemocratic  spirit. 
In  his  Plan  de  condtdte  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  submittal 
to  the  people,'  and  when  the  constitution  was  first  discussed  he 
published  an  excited  letter  of  Madame  Roland  on  the  subject,^ 
and  wrote  himself  with  much  spirit  that  not  to  submit  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people  seemed  to  him  so  dangerous,  so  destruc- 
tive of  a  free  constitution,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  such 
an  idea  could  find  partisans  in  the  Assembly,  and  especially 
among  the  defenders  of  the  people.*  But  in  view  of  the  crisis  of 
the  simmier  of  1791,  he  came  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  sub- 
mitting this  particular  constitution  to  the  people  at  a  time  of 
such  general  disturbance,  and  in  his  Discours  sur  les  conventions 
of  August  8, 1791,  he  wrote  that  ''a  ratification  just  now  would 
be  impossible,  impoUtic  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  the  people  are 
just  emerging  from  a  long  period  of  slavery;  they  are  emerging 
from  the  tomb.  Their  eyes  are  barely  open  to  the  light.  They 

^  PairioU  Frai^aU,  December  24,  86, 1789,  and  June  15  and  17, 1790. 

s  Ihid,,  March  2^-06,  1791.  *  See  p.  92. 

*  Letter  to  Briasot  ci  August  8,  1789,  printed  in  the  Patriote  Franfois  of 
August  12:  "Au  nam  de  Dieul  garde»^ous  bien  de  dSdarer  que  VAeeembUe 
NaUonale  jmtt  fixer  irrhocdblement  la  Constihdion:  U  favi,  si  elle  en  trace  le 
projet,  qu*U  eoU  eneuUe  Snvoyi  dans  toutes  les  firovinees,  pour  Hre  adapU,  modi" 
fiS,  approfS  par  les  ConstUuants, 

*'  UAssembUe  n*estfomUe  que  de  oonsiituSs,  qui  n*oni  pas  droit  de  fixer  natre 
sort,  ee  droit  est  au  peuple,  il  ne  peut  ni  le  Mer,  ni  le  dSUguer"  Lettres  de 
Madame  Roland,  n,  55. 

«  PairioU  Francis,  September  9, 1789. 
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need  to  learn  how  to  use  their  organs  before  judging  with 
them." 

Closely  connected  with  the  constitution,  though  not  an 
actual  part  of  it,  was  the  new  judicial  syst/em.  The  reform  of 
justice  had  been  the  subject  perhaps  dearest  of  all  to  Brissot's 
heart,  and  he  now  watched  the  development  of  the  new  judicial 
organization  with  the  keenest  interest,  thro¥nng  his  influence 
always  in  favor  of  such  organization  as  would  provide  for  the 
fullest  equality  and  the  greatest  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Three  general  plans  were  proposed  by  ThouretyDuport, 
and  Siey^  respectively:  Thouret's  plan  was  rather  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  existing  under  the  old  regime  than  a  new 
system  and  allowed  the  king  considerable  power  in  choosing  the 
judges.  It  provided,  however,  for  a  jury  cmly  in  criminal  cases. 
Duport  on  the  other  hand  suppressed  all  vestige  of  the  past,  and 
in  building  up  a  new  system  followed  largely  English  ezamfde. 
He  provided  for  juries  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and 
gave  the  nomination  of  the  judges  to  the  directories  and  their 
final  choice  to  the  people.  Siey^'s  plan  also  provided  for  a  thor- 
oughgoing change,  its  most  distinctive  feature  being  the  organ- 
ization of  juries  composed  of  members  of  the  bar.^  In  criticizing 
these  plans  Brissot  spoke  with  rather  more  caution  than  usual. 
He  objected  to  Thouret's  scheme  as  savoring  too  much  of  the 
old  regime,*  approved  of  Siey^'s  plan  in  the  abstract,  but  de- 
clared with  an  apt  quotation  from  Montaigne,  that  everything 
that  emanated  from  Siey^s  would  fit  in  a  new  world,  but  was 
less  suited  to  a  world  where  custom  was  already  fixed.'  Du- 
port's  scheme,  therefore,  as  involving  both  thorough  reform 
and  practicability  seemed  to  him  the  best.  Brissot  admitted 
that  the  English  had  had  some  difficulties  with  the  jury  system, 
but  thought  that  they  had  been  exaggerated,  and  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  jury  for  civil  as  well  as  for  criminal  cases. 
The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  decided  with  less  acri- 
monious discussion  and  with  more  unanimity  than  usual  and 

^  See  Seligmann,  Le  justice  rholuiumnaire, 

*  PatrioU  Fran^,  March  25, 1790.  *  Ibid.,  April  7  and  90, 1790. 
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cm  the  whole  to  have  met  Brissot's  approval.  There  were  other 
features  of  the  proposed  judicial  system,  however,  which  gave 
rise  to  considerable  debate,  namely 9  the  question  of  tenure  of 
<^iee  and  of  circuit  judges.  To  the  proposition  for  life  office, 
Krissot  objected  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  equality,  and  re- 
joiced when  it  was  rejected.  At  the  same  time  he  would  give 
judges  a  longer  term  of  office  than  ordinary  administrators,  and 
make  them  re^gible,  requiring,  however,  an  interval  before 
th^  could  be  reelected.  This  constant  re^gibiUty  he  declared 
was  the  one  fault  in  the  American  Congress  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  France.^  He  was  consequently  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  reSligibiUty  of  the  judges  was  voted  with  no 
provisicm  for  an  interval.  He  also  regretted  the  decision  in 
favor  of  sedentary  judges  instead  of  judges  on  circuit,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  English  opinion  against  it,  seemed  to  him 
decidedly  preferable.^  But  in  the  main  the  new  system  meant 
equality  and  real  justice,  and  Brissot  was  fairly  content. 

With  the  development  of  liberty  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  he  was  less  content.  As  a  pamphleteer  and  journalist 
it  had  long  been  to  him,  and  throughout  his  career  in  the  Revo- 
lution it  continued  to  be,  not  only  a  matter  of  principle  but  also 
of  vital  personal  interest.  He  was  no  mere  onlooker,  but  from 
the  moment  when  he  boldly  announced  his  journal  and,  in  the 
face  of  ministerial  opposition,  appealed  to  the  States-General,* 
he  was  an  active  combatant  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
The  decree  of  May  19,  by  which  Maissemy,  the  general  director 
of  the  book  trade,  permitted  newspapers  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  was  a  virtual  recognition  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  though  he  tried  to  save  appearances  by  adding 
that  no  reflections  or  commentary  on  the  debates  would  be 
allowed,^  and  the  events  of  July  14  made  its  de  facto  establish- 
ment complete.  It  was  some  weeks,  however,  before  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  provided  for  freedom  of  the  press  de  jure. 

^  Patriote  FranQaia,  May  4, 1790. 

'  Ibid.,  March  81,  May  2,  4  and  26,  1790. 

*  See  p.  115.  «  See  p.  116. 
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This  delay  Brissot  found  very  trying  and  complained  bitterly 
that  the  Assembly  was  altogether  too  slow  in  recognizing 
already  existing  facts.  He  was  therefore  delighted  when,  on 
August  24,  the  Assembly  voted  article  eleven  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  ''that  the  free  communication  of  his  thoughts  and 
opinions  was  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man  and  that 
every  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  speak,  write  and  print  freely 
whatever  he  pleased,  being  answerable  only  for  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty  in  the  cases  determined  by  law/*  This  was  merely 
a  declaration;  there  remained  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
formulating  the  law  which  was  to  carry  it  out.  ^  In  January,  1790» 
Siey^s  came  forward  with  the  proposition  for  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  certain  work  should  excite  the  people  to  use  violent 
means  in  order  to  obtain  their  demands,  the  persons  responsible 
could  be  declared  guilty  of  sedition  and  punished;  and  further, 
if  an  article  printed  within  eight  days  before  a  seditious  outbreak 
should  contain  false  allegations  which  had  excited  the  sedition, 
the  persons  responsible  should  be  pursued  and  punished  as 
themselves  guilty  of  sedition.'  This  law  Brissot  criticized  se- 
verely, chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  sedition  itself  had  not  yet 
been  defined.'  Moreover  he  did  effective  work  in  preventing 
its  passage,  by  publishing  frequent  articles  against  it.^  Just  at 
this  juncture  the  quarrel  between  the  Chdtelet  on  the  one  hand 
and  Marat  and  Danton  on  the  other  came  to  a  head  and  gave 
special  point  to  the  discussion  of  freedom  of  speech.  On  ac- 
count of  his  violent  attacks  on  the  moderate  party,  particu- 
larly on  Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  Chfttelet  had  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Marat.  It  now  turned  upon  Danton  for  having  re- 
sisted that  court  as  illegal  and  more  especially  for  having  him- 
self, in  the  local  assembly,  threatened  resistance  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.  Desmoulins  in  his  paper  took  up  the  cause  of 
Danton  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Brissot.  Freedom  of  thought 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  SOderhjehm,  Le  Rigime  de  la  ffreue, 

*  MoniUur,  January  23,  1790.         »  PairioU  Frangais,  January  81,  1790. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  quotation  from  an  article  by  Kerolio  in  the  Pth 
triote  FrangaU  of  February  8,  the  address  of  Robert  Pigott  in  that  of  February 
10,  and  the  letter  from  Chaveau  de  la  Garde,  February  15, 1790. 
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would  cease  to  exist,  declared  the  latter,  if  speeches,  whatever 
their  character,  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
in  a  legislative  body  could  be  travestied  into  flagrant  misde- 
meanors.^ And  when,  a  few  days  later,  apropos  of  an  article 
of  Marat  calling  the  people  to  arms,  and  an  article  of  Des- 
moulins  comparing  the  f 6te  of  the  federation  with  a  triumph  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  the  Assembly  ordered  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  against  the  journals  which  had  incited  insurrection, 
he  cried  out  with  horror  that  the  Assembly  should  have  dared 
to  pass  such  a  decree  against  alleged  libelists  before  it  had  even 
decided  in  what  a  libel  consisted.  And  even  if  they  had  laid 
down  definite  principles,  they  were  taking  action  without  first 
inquiring  whether  the  persons  accused  were  the  authors  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  if  so,  whether  the  principles  applied  to 
them.  Though  he  was  far,  he  added,  from  approving  of  the  fury 
of  Marat,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  case  had  done  good 
service  in  repressing  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  any 
event  so  long  as  there  existed  no  definite  law  against  libels,  nor 
special  tribunals  to  deal  with  them,  any  accusation  of  the  kind 
in  question  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  rules  of 
common  sense  and  of  the  constitution,  and  was  liable  to  lead 
to  the  most  monstrous  iniquity.' 

Meanwhile  Brissot  had  gotten  into  trouble  himself.  He  had 
published  a  letter  in  which  a  chapter  of  women  at  Remiremont 
was  accused  of  aristocratic  tendencies,  of  hindering  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  of  using  its  influence  against  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  allegations  produced  a  tempest  of  excitement  at 
Remiremont  and  stirred  up  a  veritable  wasps'  nest  for  Brissot. 
Three  citizens  of  Remiremont  declared  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  losing  their  lives  under  suspicion  of  having  written  the  letter, 
and  begged  him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  real  author;  and  a 
dentation  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  national  guard  made 
formal  complaint  against  him  before  the  National  Assembly.' 

1  Patrioie  FranQoU,  March  26,  1700.  *  Ibid.,  August  2,  1700. 

*  Prods  verbal  de  VAssemblSe  naHonale,  August  5,  1700.  See  also  Lacroiz, 
AeUi  de  la  Commune,  vn,  268,  note. 
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M.  Bexon,  a  Paris  lawyer,  took  up  this  cause,  haled  Brissot  be- 
fore the  poUce,  and  had  the  number  of  the  Patriate  FranQoii  in 
question  placarded  as  a  libel.  In  reply,  Brissot  dedaied  that 
the  matter  was  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police;  that 
M.  Bexon  was  not  qualified  to  plead;  that  the  placard  against 
the  letter  was  itself  a  libel  but  that  the  letter  was  not  libelous. 
Libel,  he  declared,  must  involve  a  false  accusation  of  an  overt 
act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognizance;  to  accuse  a  person 
of  pride,  or  lack  of  patriotism,  or  other  fault  of  character  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  law,  could  not  possibly  be  construed 
as  libel.  ^ 

Meanwhile  no  definite  law  against  libeb  was  enacted  by  the 
Assembly,  but  with  the  growing  disturbances  of  the  summer  of 
1701,  the  matter  again  came  to  the  front.  Brissot  was  more  and 
more  inclined  to  believe  in  complete  liberty.  He  published 
extracts  from  Lanthenas's  work  on  the  subject,  quoted  Potion's 
speeches,  and  declared  that  much  as  he  abhorred  any  incitation 
to  murder  or  assassination,  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
frame  a  law  which  would  effectively  prosecute  libels  and  at  the 
same  time  not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  injustice.  It  was  equally 
impossible,  he  added,  to  frame  one  which  could  not  be  easily 
evaded,  and  of  which  the  benefit  to  the  persons  injured  would 
not  be  overbalanced  by  injury  to  the  public  welfare.  In  any 
case,  the  law  should  take  cognizance  only  of  the  calumnies 
directed  against  citizens  as  private  individuals.'  The  law  of 
August  22,  as  passed,  therefore  seemed  to  him  dangerous,  and 
he  warmly  conmiended  Robespierre's  objections  to  it.  In  pro- 
viding for  action  against  those  who  piuposely  provoked  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  and  the  degradation  of  constituted 
authorities  there  was  danger,  he  asserted,  of  checking  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs,  and  especially  legitimate  criticism 
directed  against  public  men.'  His  attack  was  met  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  law  with  the  ^issurance  that  by  constituted 
authorities  it  was  not  intended  to  include  the  men  who  exer- 

^  PricU  pour  M.  Bexon.  *  Pairiote  Francis,  August  IS,  1791. 

*  Ilnd.,  August  2S,  1791. 
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dsed  the  authority,  and  that  freedom  -Was  further  guaranteed 
by  the  provision  that  accusation  against  the  press  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury.*  As  the  Revolution  progressed,  however,  Kbd 
came  to  be  applied  with  great  elasticity,  both  to  opposition  to 
persons  in  power  and  to  the  policy  they  represented.  As  early 
as  January,  1792,  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  the  minister  of  marine, 
attempted  to  get  a  decree  of  the  council  against  Brissot  for 
** atrocious  and  calumnious  imputations'*  against  Louis  XVI, 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  royalist  and  the  moderate  party  had  lost 
their  power  and  the  attempt  failed.'  After  the  10th  of  August 
there  was  no  longer  freedom  of  speech  for  the  royalist  journals, 
and  when  the  Girondins  in  turn  began  to  lose  influence,  their 
journals  were  likewise  denounced  as  Ubelous,  and  on  March  10, 
1793,  on  the  pretext  that  a  member  of  the  Convention  should 
not  at  the  same  time  conduct  a  journal,  Brissot  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  editorship  of  the  PairioU  Frangais^ 

The  work  of  constitution-making  and  of  passing  fundamental 
laws  on  the  judicial  organization  and  on  freedom  of  speech  was 
not  the  only  task  of  the  National  Assembly.  Owing  to  its  dis- 
trust of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  it  gradually  assumed  a  large 
•  share  of  the  administration  of  the  government.  With  every 
step  in  this  direction  Brissot  was  delighted.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  might  not  be  complete  in  that  they  did  not  choose 
the  executive,  but  he  would  have  it  as  complete  as  possible  in 
controlling  the  actions  of  the  executive.  Holding  such  views, 
he  nattirally  resented  the  assertion  of  the  Moniieur  that  the 
ministers  had  the  right  to  order  the  coining  of  money  without 
consulting  the  Assembly;  declared  that  the  ministers  must  be 
held  accountable  for  their  conduct;  ^  that  the  Assembly  was  too 
ready  to  leave  in  oflGice  men  attached  to  the  old  regime; '  and 
that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  they  must  be  particularly 

^  Pabriote  FranQois,  August  24,  1701.  For  the  danger  of  resisting  freedom 
of  tspeeth  in  making  laws  against  the  refractory  priests,  see  p.  146. 
'  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  HiHoire  de  la  RholtiHon  de  France,  vn,  54. 

*  Moniieur,  Mardi  11,  1793.  See  also  p.  829. 
«  Pairioie  Frangais,  October  21,  22,  1790. 

*  Ihid.,  November  4,  1790. 
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careful  to  choose  men  whom  they  could  rely  on  as  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

As  regtutls  foreign  affairs  the  Assembly  was  only  too  ready 
to  take  the  control  into  its  own  hands  and  to  adopt  most  radical 
measures.  Here  again,  as  on  the  constitution,  Brissot  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  Mirabeau,  and  again  he  used  the  influ- 
ence of  his  paper  to  press  what  he  considered  the  example  of 
the  United  States  and  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  people  as 
against  that  of  the  king.  Mirabeau,  as  chairman  of  the  diplo- 
matic committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  held  a  position  of 
influence  which  gave  him  great  authority  in  foreign  affairs. 
With  all  the  power  of  tongue  and  pen  at  his  command  he  tried 
to  prevent  the  headstrong  policy  of  the  Assembly  from  ending 
in  war.  In  the  case  of  Avignon  there  was  special  need  of  his 
restraining  hand,  for  France  regarded  with  covetous  eyes  this 
ancient  possession  of  the  Papacy.  In  Avignon  itself  a  French 
party  had  been  created  which  demanded  annexation  to  France, 
and  this  policy  was  powerfully  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
deputies  in  the  Assembly.  Mirabeau  had  succeeded  in  deferring 
the  decision  for  a  time,  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution 
in  Avignon  the  Assembly  dispatched  troops  there,  and  the 
radical  party  made  this  circimistance  an  added  argument  for 
annexation.  This  policy  Brissot  ardently  supported.  When  the 
request  for  annexation  was  referred  to  the  king  he  was  very  anx- 
ious lest  the  king  might  refuse  his  consent,  and  found  in  the 
danger  of  this  situation  an  argument  against  giving  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power  the  sole  initiative  in  foreign  affairs.  That  Avig- 
non belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  that  its  annexation  would  in- 
volve a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law,  counted  for  little 
in  his  estimation.  To  await  the  consent  of  the  Pope  he  consid- 
ered a  recognition  of  diplomatic  usage  which  the  United  States 
never  would  have  sanctioned,  and  following  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  example  of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that  diplo- 
macy must  be  disregarded.  Mirabeau's  statement,  that  even  if 
Avignon  were  free  to  give  herself.  Prance  had  no  right  to  accept 
the  offer,  he  denounced  as  involving  both  a  violation  of  the 
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natural  rights  of  man  and  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  old 
diplomacy.^ 

Another  important  international  question  was  the  affair  of 
Nootka  Sound  —  and  here  Mirabeau  and  Brissot  upheld  the 
same  policy,  though  for  different  reasons.  Spain  had  seized 
property  claimed  by  England  in  Nootka  Sound,  off  Vancouver 
Island,  and,  when  England  threatened  war,  Spain  appealed  to 
France  for  aid.  She  based  her  appeal  on  the  Pade  de  FamiUe^ 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1761.  In  answer,  the  Assembly,  led  by  Mirabeau, 
while  not  refusing  Spain's  appeal  for  assistance,  practically 
nullified  that  assistance  by  taking  steps  to  dissolve  the  Facte  de 
FamiUe  on  the  groimd  that  its  further  continuance  would  be 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  for  France.  The  Assembly  proposed 
instead  to  substitute  for  it  an  ordinary  treaty  of  alliance.  With 
this  action  Brissot  was  fully  in  sympathy,  not  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  but  because  the  family  compact  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  regime  and  as  such  should  be  destroyed.^  **The 
court  of  Spain  does  not  know,"  he  wrote,  ''that  since  the  revo- 
lution a  king  of  the  French  is  not  under  obligation  to  execute 
the  treaties  of  the  king  of  France;  that  kings  in  a  free  govern- 
ment have  no  family;  that  France  hereafter  will  have  com- 
pacts only  with  the  great  family  of  the  human  race."  ' 

In  this  case  Brissot  and  Mirabeau  agreed,  but  agreement 
between  them  was  the  exception.  As  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  Mirabeau's  object  was  to  produce  a  constitution 
which  should  be  practicable,  so  in  the  management  of  foreign 
and  financial  affairs  he  was  guided  by  expediency.  Brissot,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  predominantly  influenced  by  theory  and 
considerations  of  abstract  right,  and  failed  both  to  appreciate 

^  Patriote  Fran^aia,  November  18,  1700,  where  he  supported  Potion  in  his 
oontoition  that  Avignon  had  the  right  to  unite  herself  to  France.  See  also 
Pairiote  Francis  of  November  22,  1700.  * 

*  Ibid.,  June  21,  1700.  See  also  Manning,  The  Nootka  Sound  CotUro- 
versy,  in  the  Annual  Rtpofi  ot  the  American  Historical  Association,  1004b 
pp.  424»  428. 

*  PairioU  Fran^iae,  May  12, 1700. 
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Mirabeau's  regard  for  the  practical  necesrities  of  the  moment 
and  to  recognize  the  real  greatness  of  the  man.  Mirabeau's 
death  therefore  did  not  seem  to  him  an  unmitigated  calamity. 
Mirabeau,  he  wrote,  hated  despotism  more  than  he  loved  lib- 
erty. He  did  not  love  the  people,  he  never  really  knew  the 
people,  he  only  made  use  of  the  name  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  purpose,  which  was  to  oust  the  ministers  and 
to  slip  into  their  place.  His  death  was  thus  a  good  thing  for 
liberty.^ 

Besides  foreign  affairs,  the  Assembly  assumed  control  of  the 
Church.  On  this  subject  Brissot  was,  in  the  main,  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  and  represented  moreover  the  radical  opin* 
ions  which  might  be  expected  from  a  deist.  The  first  step  of  the 
Assembly  with  regard  to  the  Church  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
August,  when  in  its  orgy  of  decrees  it  declared  the  tithes  paid 
to  the  Church  abolished  without  compensation.  This  case  was 
an  exception  to  Brissot's  general  agreement  with  the  polipy  of 
the  Assembly  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  when  Siey^,  who 
was  the  only  member  who  apparently  realized  that  the  Assem- 
bly was  merely  making  a  present  to  the  landholders,  raised  his 
voice  against  the  measure,  Brissot  was  the  sole  journalist  who 
ventured  to  support  him.*  With  the  pivotal  policy  of  the  As- 
sembly toward  the  Church,  the  assumption  of  the  church  lands, 
Brissot  was  in  full  sympathy.  The  Assembly  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  It  was  warned  not  to  imitate  the  monarchy  in  per- 
petual appeals  to  credit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  urged  to 
diminish  the  public  debt.  It  was  not  possible  to  borrow  or  to 
increase  the  taxes.'  That  the  state  needed  the  wealth  of  the 

^  This  expression  of  opinion  was  most  pleasing  to  Madame  Roland.  In  a 
letter  to  Banzai  she  wrote:  "  Tons  les  joumaliHs  se  sont  emparSs  de  9a  mart 
comme  cTun  morceau  prScieux,  riehe  et  paiMtique  dorU  ckacun  tire  parti  suitfoni 
968  talents,  Je  ne  connais  qtte  Brissot  qui  aiteula  sagesse  (TivHer  FidolAtrie,  omo 
le  prudence  de  ne  pas  offenser  Vopinion**  Lettres  de  Madame  RoUmd,  n,  257. 

*  "  EUes  lies  dimes]  sont  supprimSes  sans  indemniiS  ehez  VeccUsiaskque  ;  un 
seut  membre  s*est  levS  conire  la  redaction  de  ce  dernier  article  seutemeni,  et  U 
desoii  en  luirmime :  lis  veulent  Hre  libres.  Us  ne  savent  pas  Hre  justes"  Pch 
triote  Frangais,  August  IS,  1789. 

*  Gomel,  Histoire  finaneihe,  i.  Introduction,  xziv. 
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Church  was  thus  evident;  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it  was 
more  doubtful.  But  to  Brissot  the  right  was  as  obvious  as  the 
need.  The  clergy,  he  declared,  quoting  the  speech  of  M.  Chass^, 
were  not  proprietors,  only  depositaries;  they  could  with  perfect 
propriety  be  paid  in  some  other  way  than  by  giving  them  the 
use  of  the  property.^  Fmlhermore,  the  church  property  had 
been  given  to  the  clergy  only  on  condition  that  they  were  useful 
to  society;  if  they  ceased  to  perform  useful  functions  they  could 
be  despoiled  of  it.*  These  arguments,  reinforced  by  the  very 
practical  one  of  financial  necessity,  prevailed,  and  the  property 
was  taken,  —  *' assumed"  said  the  majority  of  the  Assembly^ 
^confiscated"  said  the  Church. 

The  Assembly  had  thus  torn  down.  It  had  now  to  build  up, 
and  in  this  process  it  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  religion  and 
rdigious  tolerance,  as  well  as  with  ecclesiastical  organization. 
A  question  of  this  kind  first  came  up  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  of  rights.  Should  the  name  of  Grod  be  inserted  and 
God  be  declared  the  first  cause  of  all  those  rights?  Contrary  to 
what  proved  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  Brissot  argued 
against  it.  ''God  is  indeed  the  first  cause  of  these  rights,  as  He 
is  of  everything,"  he  wrote;  "but  the  true  first  cause  of  the 
rights  of  man  is  man's  existence.  He  ought  to  be  free  because 
he  exists."  • 

A  more  serious  matter  from  the  practical  point  of  view  was 
that  brought  up  by  Dom  Gerle's  motion  that  the  Catholic, 
ApostoUc,  and  Roman  religion  should  always  be  that  of  the 
nation.  This  was  clearly  a  violation  of  tolerance  and,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  was  rejected  as  such.  According  to  Brissot  even 
to  deliberate  on  such  a  proposition  was  a  crime.  "To  say  that 
one  believes  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  make  a  profession  of 
faith;  but  to  authorize  only  that  religion,  is  to  interfere  with 
other  religions,  to  persecute  them;  it  is  to  force  people  to  be- 
lieve and  to  practice  Catholicism  alone;  and  such  intolerance 
is  a  crime  against  Christ  himself,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 

1  PatrioU  Frangais,  October  24, 1789. 

>  Ibid.,  September  11, 1789.  *  Ibid.,  August  20, 1789. 
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crucified  and  who  crucified  no  one/'  ^  And  consistently  with 
this  spirit  of  tolerance  he  argued  that  dvil  rights  be  given  to 
Protestants,  Jews»  and  actors.  But  though  strongly  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
State  Church,  and  supported  the  radical  policy  involved  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops  and  priests  by  the  people,  the  regulation 
of  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  by  the  government,  and  the  demand 
from  every  priest  of  an  oath  to  support  the  dvil  constitution 
of  the  dergy.*  The  priest  was  a  state  functionary,  he  dedaied, 
and  quoted  Voltaire  to  the  effect  that  priests  in  the  state  were 
very  much  like  tutors  in  the  home,  agendes  for  teaching, 
preaching,  and  furnishing  a  good  example.'  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  was  reason  in  the  idea  of  the  Quakers  in 
abolishing  the  priesthood  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admitted  that  ideal  as  that  might  be,  France  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  step.  He  added,  however,  that  the  example  of  the 
Quakers  should  be  imitated  to  the  extent  of  proscribing  all  use- 
less priests,  in  which  number  he  included  all  archbishops  and 
bishops.  He  also  advocated  the  radical  policy  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  but  acknowledged  that  this  idea  must  be  pre- 
sented with  caution,  as  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up 
to  it.*  At  all  events  he  would  do  away  with  monastic  vows, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  pleased  at  the  decree  suppressing 
religious  orders.* 

Above  all,  he  preached  tolerance,  and  like  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries did  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  upholding  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  new  constitution  which  it  was  proposed  to 
require  of  the  clergy,  he  himself  might  be  guilty  of  rank  intoler- 
ance. To  take  this  oath  involving  adhesion  to  the  prindple  of 
election  of  priests  without  any  confirmation  by  the  Pope,  was 
to  many  churchmen  a  violation  of  their  consdentious  scruples. 
The  Pope  certainly  regarded  it  as  such,  for  he  threatened  with 

»  PatrioU  Fran^,  April  13.  1790. 

«  Ibid.,  August  12.  IS.  1789;  June  1,  1790.  •  Ibid.,  May  30,  1790. 

*  Ibid.,  June  1. 1790;  July  27,  September  4, 1792.    •  Ibid.,  April  7, 1792. 
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ezcommunication  all  ecclesiastics  who  took  the  oath/  The 
authority  of  the  Pope  Brissot  had  akeady  assailed  in  VAur 
torUS  UffislaJtive  de  Rome  anSantief  published  a  few  years  be- 
fore.^ He  now  seized  the  occasion  to  bring  out  a  new  edition, 
entitled  Rome  jugSe  et  Vautoriii  Ugislatwe  du  pape  aneantie,  with 
a  new  preface  in  which  he  stated  that  he  proposed  **to  prove 
that  the  popes  are  only  usurpers,  total  strangers  to  IVench 
Christians,  and  that  for  free  Frenchmen  a  pope  who  excommu- 
nicated them  was  only  an  enemy  who  ought  to  be  punished  if  he 
had  any  power,  but  that  as  he  was  a  mere  phantom,  he  need 
only  be  scorned.  The  timid  fear  that  interdict;  rogues  exagger- 
ate the  danger.  The  former  must  be  enlightened,  the  latter  un- 
masked." That  this  whole  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  might  be  a  matter  of  conscience  Brissot  refused  to 
consider,  and  ridiculed  as  absurd  the  suggestion  of  Abb£  Maury 
that  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  ought  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  national  council  or  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment '* ought  not  to  violate  timorous  consciences."  *  However 
much  matters  of  religion  seemed  to  the  clergy  to  be  involved, 
to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  it  was  a  matter  of  political  im- 
port only.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Church  had  been  directed 
in  the  first  place,  not  by  any  burning  zeal  for  religion,  but  by 
the  needof  mon^,  and  the  land  of  the  Church  had  been  taken 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  the  Church  less  secular,  but  as  a 
financial  resource  in  dire  distress.  To  oppose  the  new  organiza- 
tion which  had  been  devised  in  consequence  seemed  therefore 
to  Brissot,  as  to  many  other  revolutionists,  merely  perverse 
objection  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  financial,  as  well  as  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Assembly,  Brissot  was  on  the  radical  side.  In  his  early  writings 
he  had  frequently  discussed  financial  questions,  and  he  now  had 
a  chance  to  make  his  influence  felt  directly  through  his  journal. 
He  accordingly  devoted  much  space  to  the  subject.  He  wished 

^  See  p.  86. 

*  Patriate  Francis,  November  29,  1790.  See  also  iBSues  of  January  8»  19, 
24,  and  February  18, 1791. 
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to  get  rid  a^  fast  aad  as  far  as  possible  of  the  influence  of  the 
old  regime,  prevent  any  introduction  tA  its  methods  into  the 
new  i^me,  reduce  the  power  of  the  king  and  nunigten  in  finan- 
cial matters  to  its  lowest  terms,  substitute  for  it  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly,  instead  of  temporary  expedients  for  raising 
money,  adopt  the  most  thoroughgoing  measures,  and  finally 
introduce  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  be  both  just  and 
democratic.  One  of  the  first  abuses  of  the  old  regime  to  which 
the  Assembly  turned  its  attention  was  that  of  pensions.  To 
Brissot  they  seemed  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  pennon  was  an  acquired  property,  and  that  to 
abolish  the  pension  without  restriction  might  be  a  violation 
of  the  declaration  of  rights,  he  expressed  great  astonishment. 
There  was  practical  agreement,  however,  that  the  pension  list 
should  be  revised,  but  wh^i  it  was  prc^wsed  that  the  revision 
should  be  made  by  the  executive  power  Brissot  again  uttered 
protest.  "  It  would  be  to  put  in  charge  of  curing  the  evil,"  he 
objected,  "the  very  persons  who  were  profiting  by  it."  *  This 
objection  seems  to  have  had  some  influence,  for  when  the  law 
against  pensions  was  brought  forward  it  provided  that  the  revi- 
cdon  should  be  made  not  by  the  king,  but  by  a  committee  of  the 
Assembly.  With  this  decision  Brissot  was  greatly  pleased,  as 
also  with  the  further  clause  that  no  pension  or  salary  should  be 
paid  to  Frenchmen  who  had  left  the  realm  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  government.* 

Of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the  ministry  as  represented 
by  Necker,  he  was  a  constant  and  severe  critic.  In  his  Obterva- 
tions  d'un  ripvhlicain  he  had  declared  that  Necker  was  not  a 
defender  of  the  people  but  an  upholder  of  despotism,  but  in  the 
Plan  de  amduite  he  had  in  a  measure  retracted  his  earlier  state- 
ments and  appealed  to  the  public  to  rally  to  Necker's  supporL 
He  now  apparently  w^it  back  to  his  former  opinion,  and  till 
the  retirement  of  Necker  in  September,  1790,  there  were  few 
numbers  of  the  Patriate  Fran^aU  in  which  he  did  not  assail  him 
*  Ibid. 
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for  some  sin,  either  of  omission  or  commission.  He  criticized 
him  for  his  miwillingness  to  produce  the  litre  rouge^^  ''that 
infernal  cavern,"  '  to  use  Brissot's  own  term;  maintained  that 
in  face  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  expenses  must  be 
reduced  sixty  millions  (Necker  had  declared  it  possible  to  re- 
duce  them  only  thirty  millions) ;  found  fault  with  him  for  en- 
couraging the  lottery,'  and  objected  strenuously  to  his  plans 
for  transforming  the  caisse  d'eacompte  into  a  national  bank> 
To  this  institution  Brissot  was  particularly  opposed.  The  As- 
sembly must  exercise  greater  control  over  it,  he  argued  both 
in  his  speech  before  the  municipal  council  and  in  his  journal;  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  not  accord  it  greater  privileges.  Brissot 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  hostility,  and  the  general  opposi- 
tion resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Necker's  plan,  and  in  demands  on 
the  caisse  cTescompte  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  which  weak- 
ened what  credit  it  stiU  had.'^  In  taking  this  step  the  Assembly 
weakened  a  source  of  its  own  support,  and  as  the  patriotic  con- 
tribution of  one  fourth  of  the  revenue,  from  which  much  had 
been  expected,  had  not  been  productive,*  the  government  was 
under  more  lurgent  necessity  than  ever  for  providing  financial 
resource.  That  resource,  according  to  Brissot,  and,  as  it  proved, 
according  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  was  to  be  found  in 
assignats  issued  on  the  church  lands.  In  the  measures  for  the 
sale  of  these  lands  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  more  prudent 
than  the  majority  of  his  fellow  politicians  and  journalists, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  his  constituency  urged  that 

^  The  book  of  secret  expenses  of  the  royal  government  under  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI.  PairioU  FranQoU,  April  22,  2S;  Blay  2, 1790. 

«  /Kef..  April  8.  1790. 

'  **Commeni  peutM  croire  d  fexistence  des  loteries  sous  le  rigne  de  Vordre 
jniblie  f  une  lolerie  rCestrtUe  pcu  le  jeu  le  plus  immoral,  le  plus  eontradietoire  avec 
Fesprii  et  Us  mantrs  d^une  constitution  lU)re  et  i'un  peuple  qu*on  veut  ri^Mrer  f 
Le  profit  de  VHat  sur  Us  loteries  n*est4l  pas  un  vol  infamy,  faU  h  la  partie  la  plus 
misSrabU  du  peuple  qu'on  abuse  t  La  mishe  a  dH  fairs  la  gabdU:  la  morale  doit 
jaxte abolir  la  lolerie"  Pairiote  Francois,  June 5,  1790. 

*  See  p.  103. 

*  PatrioU  Frangais,  September  2S,  October  8,  December  19»  1789;  also 
Gomel,  I,  516. 

*  Ibid.,  March  14, 1790. 
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the  municipalities  renounce  a  share  of  the  rather  large  part  of 
the  proceeds  which  had  been  offered  them.^ 

He  not  only  supported  the  assumption  and  sale  of  church 
lands  by  the  state,  as  a  financial  measure,  but  was  also  enthusi- 
astic over  the  opportunity  it  offered  to  him  personally  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  an  association  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  probably  the  originator.  The  plans  for  this 
association  were  drawn  up  in  Brissot's  own  hand  and  appar- 
ently just  after  the  decree  of  November  18»  1789,  which  placed 
on  sale  the  property  of  the  Church.*  The  plan,  which  showed 
the  influence  both  of  Rousseau  and  of  Brissot*s  American  expe- 
rience, provided  for  an  association  founded  on  ideas  of  democra- 
tic equality,  something  after  the  style  of  the  Moravian  Breth« 
ren.'  It  was  to  be  called  the  SocUU  agricole  ou  d^amis  and  was  to 
have  for  its  object  the  regeneration  of  society  by  means  of  rural 
education.  It  was  to  purchase,  in  the  first  place,  property  of 
sufficient  size  to  provide  for  about  twenty  families,  and  in  a 
locality  where  further  purchases  could  be  made  as  the  society 
grew.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  educational  purpose  its  members 
were  to  engage  in  teaching  a  system  of  the  purest  morality,  the 
simplest  religious  opinions,  and  manual  labor,  and  by  a  method 
entirely  different  from  that  which  was  usually  followed.  When 
the  society  was  well  established  it  was  to  undertake  such  manu- 
factures as  could  be  easily  carried  on  in  the  country.  It  was  also 
to  have  a  printing  establishment,  in  the  first  place  for  its  own 
use  and  in  the  second  place  for  extending  its  teachings  through- 
out France.  There  was  to  be  provided  further  a  common  li- 
brary and  a  common  meeting  place,  though  each  family  was  to 
have  its  own  house,  which  must  be  simple  and  without  unneces- 
sary luxury  or  ornamentation.  New  members  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted only  after  having  passed  through  a  novitiate  and  would 
be  required  to  subscribe  in  advance  to  the  form  of  government 

>  See  p.  108. 

*  Lettrei  de  Madame  Roland^  n,  77.  See  also  Perroud,  Un  Projet  de  BrisMt 
pour  une  AuociaHon  agriecU,  in  La  RholtdUm  franQom,  Blarch*  1902;  xlh, 
260-65. 

»  Sec  p.  89. 
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established.  Active  members  would  be  expected  to  subscribe 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  francs,  though  provision  was 
made  for  loaning  money  to  those  who  had  little  or  nothing,  and 
tor  receiving  special  gifts  from  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
more  than  the  required  amount. 

The  ideas  set  forth  in  this  scheme  Brissot  communicated  to 
Lanthenas,  who  in  turn  explained  them  to  the  Rolands,  and 
they  in  turn  together  with  Champagneux,^  Blot,  and  Bangal  des 
Issarts,'  joined  in  planning  the  association.'  Brissot  meanwhile 
approached  his  friend  Robert  Pigott,  the  English  Quaker,  from 
whom  he  hoped  financial  backing  for  the  enterprise.  Of  all  his 
friends  Brissot  foimd  Lanthenas  his  most  active  supporter,  and 
during  the  fall  of  1790  they  had  much  correspondence  as  to 
ways  and  means.^  It  was  proposed  at  first  to  buy  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  but  Brissot  found  the  neighborhood  was 
too  aristocratic  and  reconmiended  purchase  elsewhere.  But 
apparentiy  before  any  purchase  could  be  made  the  ardor  of  his 
friends  began  to  cool.  Pigott,  on  whom  he  had  staked  his  hopes, 
withdrew;  Bangal  des  Issarts  departed  for  England,  not  im- 
probably with  the  motive  of  disengaging  himself  from  what  he 
had  evidentiy  come  to  regard  as  an  impracticable  scheme;  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  Lanthenas  ventured  to  express  doubt 
whether  Brissot  had  adequately  gauged  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise.*  Thus  another  of  Brissot's  schemes  for  brotherhood 
and  social  r^;eneration  came  to  an  end,  this  time  b^ore  it  was 
even  inaugurated. 

Meanwhile,  Brissot  continued  to  fill  the  colunms  of  the 
Patriate  Frcmgcds  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  assignats. 
The  assignats  were  very  different,  he  declared,  from  the  paper 
of  the  caisse  d^escompte.  There  would  be  much  more  confidence 
in  this  kind  ct  paper,  bearing  interest,  based  on  the  goods  of 
the  dergy  and  otl^r  property  of  the  state,  limited  in  purpose 

>  L.  A.  Champagneuz,  the  friend  of  the  Rolands  and  editor  of  Madame 
Boland's  works. 

*  Ccfrerpondanee^  i5i-iffS. 

*  Lettres  de  Madams  Roland,  n,  748;  Appendix  O. 

*  Correspondance,  8ff5.  *  LtUres  de  Madame  RoUmd,  n,  179. 
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and  in  quantity,  and  payable  at  a  fixed  time,  than  thefe 
would  be  if  it  were  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  dis- 
credited caisse^  whose  condition  was  unknown  and  whose  de- 
crees of  suspension  of  payment  proved  its  embarrassment  J 
The  proposed  issue  of  four  hundred  millions  he  dedared  too 
small,  and  urged  that  six  hundred  millions  was  not  too  much. 
In  spite  of  some  protests,  these  demands  prevailed  and  the 
assignats  were  voted,  though  the  amount  was  at  first  limited  to 
four  hundred  millions.  But  as  it  did  not  bring  the  money  ex- 
pected, another  issue  was  soon  called  for.  This  issue  also  Bris- 
sot  advocated  as  a  necessary  expedient  and  resented  any  sug- 
gestion of  evil  consequences.  He  reported  with  satisfaction 
that  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Nantes  and  of  Bordeaux 
had  unanimously  demanded  it,  and  that  similar  bodies  in  other 
parts  of  France  were  going  to  take  like  action;  attacked  collec- 
tively and  by  name  opponents  of  the  measure,  including  Necker, 
Talleyrand,  and  Bergasse;  *  retorted  to  the  objection  that  the 
assignats  could  not  be  used  in  foreign  commerce,  that  no  one 
claimed  they  could,  but  that  they  would  greatly  facilitate  it  by 
taking  the  place  of  coin  which  would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
And  when  some  one  turning  to  Brissot's  favorite  example  ven- 
tured to  suggest  the  warning  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  with  paper  money  in  America,  he  declared  that  the 
cases  were  not  at  all  parallel.  The  American  money  had  no 
foundation;  was  issued  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  was  thirty  or 
forty  times  greater  than  the  coin  in  circulation;  as  for  the  as- 
sertion that  the  effect  of  paper  money  in  America  had  been 
to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  he  replied  that  that  rise  was 
not  the  effect  of  paper,  but  of  doubled  consumption  and  less- 
ened production.  ''How  can  any  one  have  the  bad  faith/'  he 
asked,  "to  compare  the  certificates  of  America,  founded  upon 
unsalable  land  lacking  purchasers  and  cultivation,  with  assig- 
nats based  on  lands  of  great  value  for  which  there  is  a  ready 

*  Pairiote  Francois,  December  18, 1789,  and  Dx9Cour9  ntr  la  Twr€tB  iu  KmiUh 
raire. 

*  Patriate  FranQoii.  March  18,  May  17,  June  2S,  1790. 
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sale?'*  ^  And,  when  coming  nearer  home,  the  example  of  Law's 
paper  money  was  cited,  he  again  replied  that  the  cases  were  not 
parallel,  and  forgetting  as  he  did  on  other  occasions  that  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  did  not  change  the  laws, 
dther  of  political  economy  or  human  nature,  added  that  the 
paper  of  Law  was  manufactured  by  despotism,  and  was  there- 
fore a  very  different  thing  from  the  assignats  issued  by  a  free 
nation.^  In  spite  of  the  protests  from  Talleyrand  and  a  few 
others  who  foresaw  the  destruction  to  which  such  opening  of 
the  dikes  would  lead,  these  and  like  arguments  prevailed  and  a 
new  issue  of  assignats  was  voted. 

With  the  issue  of  the  assignats  the  control  of  the  finances 
passed  more  and  more  from  the  ministry  to  the  Assembly.  Of 
this  new  administration  Brissot  was  as  critical  as  he  had  been  of 
the  old.  On  January  21  he  published  an  open  letter  to  Camus,' 
in  which  he  censured  him  for  reporting  in  favor  of  the  claim  of 
the  Duke  of  Orltens  to  &  dot  promised  by  Louis  XV  to  the 
daughter  of  the  regent,  a  part  of  which  had  not  been  paid.  It 
would  be  like  giving  to  a  thief  the  little  that  remained  in  your 
purse  after  he  had  robbed  you,  and  would  hark  back  to  the 
methods  of  the  old  regime.  There  was  already  too  much,  he 
added,  of  that  spirit  in  the  operation  of  the  treasury.^ 

It  was  now  proposed  to  put  the  administration  of  the  treas- 
ury into  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  from  the  Assembly. 
When  a  like  proposition  had  been  made  by  Necker  a  year  be- 
fore, Brissot  had  vigorously  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  mean  the  confounding  of  two  distinct  powers.*  Now,  con- 
ditions having  changed,  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  the  face  of 
bis  former  argument  declared  that  to  give  the  choice  of  the 

1  Patnote  FranqaU,  Aprfl  10,  September  26, 1700.     >  Ihid.,  April  16,  1790. 

*  Annazul  Gaaloii  Camus  (bom  1740,  died  1804)  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  Revolution  and  a  deputy  of  Paris  to  the  States-General.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  financial  questions  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  under  the  Directory 
was  offered  the  place  of  minister  of  finance. 

^  Lettre  d  M,  Camus,  January  21, 1791. 

*  Patriate  Fran^,  March  17, 1790. 
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administrators  to  the  l^islative  body  instead  of  to  the  king 
would  not  make  the  legislative  body  in  any  sense  an  executive 
body.^  It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  choice  should  be  made 
by  the  king.  With  the  personnel  of  the  committee,  as  weU  as 
with  the  manner  of  choice,  Brissot  was  ill  satisfied,  because  it 
included,  he  was  convinced,  either  men  who  were  opposed  to 
the  assignats  or  who  knew  little  about  finance.  On  the  latter 
ground  he  ventured  to  criticize  even  Condorcet,  whom  in  most 
respects  he  greatly  admired,  and  published  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  Patriote  FratiQaU  in  which  he  calmly  told  him  of  his  short- 
comings for  the  position.*  Lavoisier,  another  member  of  the 
committee  chosen  by  the  king,  he  criticized  because  of  his  offer 
to  serve  without  pay.  The  offer  was  actuated  by  the  best  mo« 
tives,  he  admitted,  but  its  effect  would  be  to  humiliate  those 
who  had  to  depend  on  their  pay  for  their  livelihood.  Moreover 
it  was  not  seemly  under  a  free  government. 

In  all  economic  matters  Brissot  was  also  greatly  interested* 
If  in  things  political,  equality  was  his  watchword,  here  it  was 
liberty,  and  to  questions  where  liberty  was  in  any  way  involved 
he  gave  especial  attention,  such  as  the  price  of  grain,  its  free 
circulation,  the  provisioning  of  Paris,'  the  free  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  its  free  importation  or  at  least  low  duties  on  it,^  and 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  especially  with  America.^ 

But  the  subject  to  which  above  all  others  he  devoted  the 
columns  of  the  Patriote  Frangaia  was  the  cause  of  the  n^ro. 
He  stood  for  his  liberation  from  slavery,  and  for  the  extension 
of  a  greater  measure  of  equality  to  the  mulattoes.  To  this  end 
he  supported  the  Amis  des  Noirs.  Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  he  made  his  paper  the  organ  of  that  society,  upheld  its 
policy,  and  as  colonial  problems  occupied  more  and  more  atten- 
tion in  the  Assembly,  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  space  to 
their  discussion.   In  fact,  most  of  the  controversies  in  which 

»  Patriote  Frangais,  March  10,  1791.  «  Ibid.,  April  10,  1791. 

»  Ibid.,  July  30.  August  7,  10,  18,  27,  September  12,  1789. 
«  Ibid.,  November  17,  1790;  Januaiy  80, 1791. 
•  Ibid.,  February  14, 15, 1790. 
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the  PatfioU  Franqais  became  involved  either  with  individuals 
or  with  other  journals  grew  out  of  his  championship  of  the 
negro,  and  of  the  Amis  des  Naira.  A  discussion  of  Brissot's 
attitude  on  this  subject  belongs,  however,  rather  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  society  than  with  his  influence  as  a  journalist. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

bbissot's  careeb  during  the  constituent  assembly 
as  a  journalist  —  lb  patriote  fran9ais 

Part  II 

His  Attitude  toward  Popular  Movements  and  PvMic  Opinion 

The  work  of  the  Assembly,  both  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  and  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  was 
modified  and  profoundly  influenced  from  time  to  time  by  popu- 
lar movements.  Of  the  importance  of  such  movements  and 
of  their  influence  on  the  Assembly  Brissot  was  keenly  aware. 
What  was  being  done  and  said  outside  of  the  Assembly  was,  he 
realized,  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  he  gave  much  space  in 
the  Patriate  Frangaie  to  its  discussion.  At  first  the  Assembly  had 
paid  little  attention  to  external  events  and  had  gone  calmly  on 
debating  a  declaration  of  rights,  syllable  by  syllable,  till  it  was 
brought  down  from  the  clouds  by  Salomon's  report.  The  result 
was  the  sudden  and  enthusiastic  vote  against  feudal  privi- 
lege of  every  description  known  as  the  "orgy"  of  the  4th  of 
August.  Although  Brissot  spoke  with  approval  of  the  "gener- 
ous enthusiasm  "  of  the  privileged  classes,^  he  was  not  so  enthu- 
siastic over  this  particular  onslaught  on  depotism  as  might  have 
been  expected;  but  his  objection  was  not  to  the  decrees  them- 
selves, but  to  the  headlong  haste  with  which  they  were  passed, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  colored  by  his  disappointment 
that  the  articles  voted  did  not  include  liberty  of  the  press.* 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  crying  need  of  another  constructive 
measure  which  ought  to  be  taken  without  waiting  till  the 
constitution  was  finished,  —  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  national  tribunal.  "It  is  not  with  promises,*'  he 
warned  the  Assembly,  "that  the  fury  of  the  people  can  be 

^  PatrioU  Frangais,  August  6, 1789.  *  Ibid,,  August  7,  1789. 
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stopped.  They  clamor  for  deeds,  they  want  to  be  satisfied  im- 
mediately. Perhaps  if  such  a  tribmial  is  not  established  more 
blood  will  be  shed.  One  must  be  created  which,  in  the  midst 
of  chaos  and  anarchy,  will  execute  prompt  justice  upon  a  few 
agents  of  despotism,  and  thus  force  the  others  to  abandon  their 
posts."  1 

As  Brissot  predicted,  disorder  continued  and  culminated  in 
Paris  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  when  a  mob  rushed  out  to 
Versailles,  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly,  broke  into  the 
palace,  murdered  members  of  the  king's  guard,  and  forced  the 
king  and  queen  to  remove  their  abode  to  Paris.  Lafayette,  who 
as  the  commander  of  the  national  guard  was  responsible  for 
order,  arrived  late  on  the  scene  and  eventually  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance, but  it  was  felt  by  many  people  that  if  he  had  acted 
with  promptness  and  vigor  the  outbreak  might  have  been 
prevented  altogether.  In  judging  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
Brissot  did  not  take  a  very  decided  or  radical  stand.  While  de- 
ploring the  acts  of  violence  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  held  Lafayette  responsible,  but  on  the 
contrary  commended  his  *' prudence  and  courage.''  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ComiiS  des  Recherches  of  the  Commune  he  had  to  take 
action  against  the  alleged  instigators  of  violence,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  joined  his  fellow  members  of  the  conmiittee  in  a 
declaration  that  in  taking  such  action  th^  were  only  fulfilling 
their  duty  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  ulterior 
causes  —  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  in 
qrmpathy  with  the  movement  as  a  whole.'  Moreover,  this 
censure  was  rather  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  Brissot  wished 
to  show  that  the  people  were  really  not  ''ferocious"  he  made 
the  singular  choice  of  the  events  of  October  5  and  6  as  an 
example  with  which  to  prove  his  point,  and  complacently  re- 
marked that  the  mob  (Ud  not  do  all  the  harm  it  might  have 

^  According  to  Jaar^  {EuUnm  soeialUte,  u  888)  Brinot's  criticism  waa  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  doctrinaire  and  a  pedant  who  wanted  long  diaciusion  ol 
theories  and  not  immediate  action. 

*  Lacroiz,  Le»  AeUs  d$  la  Commune^  Y,  184. 
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done.  With  the  incidental  result,  the  transfer  to  Paris  of  the 
National  Assembly,  he  was  greatly  pleased.  In  his  Plan  de 
eonduUe  he  had  pressed  upon  the  States-General  the  advisabil- 
ity of  such  a  step ,  and  now  that  it  was  taken  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front in  presenting  congratulations  and  promises  of  support 
on  the  part  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  ^ 

In  the  affair  of  Nancy,  when  many  of  his  fellow  dtisens 
hesitated,  he  was  more  decided  and  was  one  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed open  sympathy  with  the  mutinous  soldiers.  The  revolt 
which  culminated  at  Nancy  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  army  was  regarded.  A  large  part  of  the  Assembly 
doubted  its  adherence  to  the  Revolution  and  thought  of  it  as  a 
possible  means  by  which  the  king  might  reestablish  his  author- 
ity. Influenced  by  their  fear  of  its  power  and  by  their  own 
ideas  of  fraternity  and  equality,  they  had  passed  various  de- 
crees which  were  utterly  destructive  of  discipline.  The  result 
was  disorganization  everywhere,  culminating  on  August  31, 
1790,  in  an  open  mutiny  at  Nancy  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
Marquis  de  BouiU^.  The  Assembly  was  in  an  embarrassing 
position:  it  did  not  wish  to  uphold  what  might  be  considered 
a  despotic  exercise  of  power;  at  the  same  time  it  could  not 
encourage  mutiny,  even  though  that  mutiny  were  the  result  of 
its  own  action.  The  outcome  was  that  the  majority  officially 
approved  of  Bouill^'s  action;  but  a  considerable  minority, 
joined  by  many  outside  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  mutinous  soldiers  had  right  on  their  side  and 
that  Bouill^  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  tyranny.  Believing 
that  soldiers  were  justified  in  protesting  against  orders  of  which 
they  did  not  approve,'  even  this  illustration  of  the  result 
of  such  doctrine  did  not  open  Brissot's  eyes  nor  prevent 
him  from  criticizing  M.  Bouill^  severely.  "The  triumph  of 
M.  Bouill6,"  he  wrote,  '*the  death  of  four  hundred  citissens, 
has  caused  general  indignation."  The  soldiers  were  rebels,  he 
admitted,  but  those  rebels  were  their  brothers,  and  the  blood  of 
their  brothers  should  be  shed  sparingly.  Bouill^  ought  to  have 
1  See  p.  91.  s  PatriaU  Francis,  April  26,  1791. 
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reasoned  with  them  as  a  f ather»  and,  like  those  entrusted  with 
putting  down  Shays*  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  have  avoided 
the  shedding  of  blood  till  the  last  extremity.^  A  little  later 
he  expressed  himself  even  more  emphatically,  laying  blame 
on  the  municipality  of  Nancy,  the  department,  M.  Bouill6, 
and  the  Swiss  officers;  in  short,  on  every  one  but  the  soldiers. 
''Should  the  soldiers  be  blamed?''  he  demanded.  ''Doubtless 
th^  did  make  mistakes,  but  their  excuse  is  in  the  revolution, 
their  own  patriotism,  the  aristocracy  of  their  officers  and  the 
loyalty  with  which  they  are  inspired.''  *  For  the  time  being 
Brissot  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  his  condemnation  of 
Bouill^  and  represented  only  the  minority,  but  that  minority 
was  strong  enough  to  stop  the  persecution  of  Bouill^'s  Frendi 
prisoners,'  and  eventuaUy  Brissot's  point  of  view  prevailed,  and 
Bouill^,  instead  of  being  honored  as  a  military  hero,  came  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  a  cruel  tyrant  of  the  old  regime. 

Brissot's  decidedly  unmilitary  idea  of  discipline  was  again 
evident  in  the  matter  of  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers  to 
Lafayette  when  they  prevented  the  king  from  going  to  Saint- 
Cloud,  on  April  18,  1791.  Passive  obedience,  he  admitted, 
might  be  necessary  for  discipline,  but  it  was  one  thing  to  obey 
blindly  orders  concerning  discipline  and  tactics,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  obey  conmmnds  which  seemed  to  be  unjust, 
contrary  to  law  and  liberty.* 

'  Brissot  was  indeed  a  thorough  democrat  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  people.  He  naturally,  therefore,  upheld  the  right  of 
petition  and  resented  any  limitations  upon  it.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  upheld  popular  movements  not  only  in  the  spe- 
cific cases  referred  to,  but  in  general.  "The  instinct  of  the  people 
is  worth  more  than  all  your  dialectics, "  he  cried;  "it  has  saved 
you  ten  times  over  and  it  will  continue  to  save  you."  Popular 
movements  were  to  be  expected  and  desired  among  a  people 

1  PaHaU  FranQoU,  September  8,  4, 1790.        *  Ibid.,  December  9,  1790. 
'  The  Swiss  soldiers,  however,  over  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  law 
did  not  extend  were  tried  by  courtpmartial  created  by  their  own  oflBcers. 
«  PatrwU  Fransais,  April  26, 1791. 
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whose  constitution  was  not  yet  finished,  as  a  means  of  fright- 
ening conspirators  and  false  patriots,  and  especially  among  a 
people,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  excluded  from  a  share  in 
making  the  laws.  To  require  a  people  to  submit  without  ques- 
tion to  all  the  laws,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  people  should 
have  a  share  through  their  representatives  in  making  the  laws* 
But  owing  to  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive  citizens 
half  of  France  was  not  represented,  was  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
When  that  half  once  realized  the  uselessness  of  petitions  as  a 
means  of  securing  redress,  insurrection  would  be  its  natural 
weapon.^ 

But  that  the  people  might  not  become  the  prey  of  unscnipu* 
lous  agitators  they  needed  to  be  instructed.  He  therefore  wel- 
comed the  growth  of  popular  societies.  Such  societies,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  which  was  that,  unlike  the  Jacobin  Club» 
they  were  open  to  passive  as  well  as  to  active  citizens  and  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men,  began  to  come  into  existence  in  the 
autumn  of  1790,  and  by  the  spring  of  1791  they  were  numerous 
and  flourishing.  With  this  movement  Brissot  was  delighted 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  foster  it;  he  published 
articles  by  Lanthenas  on  the  subject,  declared  that  such  organ- 
izations were  the  secret  of  peace  and  social  order,  and  urged 
their  establishment  everywhere.* 

Of  one  of  the  societies  —  that  at  Lons-le-Saunier  —  he  be- 
came the  special  champion.  Another  society  of  aristocratic 
character  had  been  formed  at  the  same  place,  and  both  claimed 
affiliation  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Theodore  Lameth,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Whereupon  Brissot  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  demo- 
cratic society,  opened  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  to  their 
complaints,  and  attacked  Lameth  in  unsparing  terms.  The 
cause  of  the  democratic  society,  he  declared,  was  the  cause  of 

^  PalrioU  FrangaU,  Mi^  12,  1791.  See  alao  AuUrd»  La  Formaium  du  parti 
r^blieain,  in  La  Rholtdion  franfai9e,  xxxv,  819-^22. 

»  PairioU  Francois,  February  14,  1791.  Of  tlie  societies  for  woomq  he 
apparently  did  not  approve  unreservedly. 
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patriotism  and  of  justice.  Whoever  was  indifferent  to  the  com* 
plaints  of  their  brave  brethren  of  Mont-Jura  was  unworthy  of 
liberty;  whoever  would  stifle  these  complaints  was  a  traitor  to 
patriotism.^ 

While  defending  popular  societies  in  general,  he  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  such  societies  at 
Paris  —  the  Cerde  social.  This  society,  a  Uttle  group  of  munici- 
pal politicians  gathered  around  Fauchet,  was  in  part  made  up 
of  the  former  representatives  of  the  Commune.  It  was  based 
on  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  was  somewhat  socialistic  as  well 
as  democratic  in  character.  With  the  idea  of  extending  its 
activities  it  proceeded  to  develop  an  organization  known  as  the 
ConfidSration  des  amis  de  la  v6rU6,  whose  purpose  was  to  preach 
the  rights  of  man  as  an  end,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  to  fur- 
ther  universal  brotherhood.'  In  spite  of  some  practical  work 
this  confederation  seems  to  have  been  too  theoretical  to  have 
altogether  satisfied  Brissot  with  his  never  quenched  desire  for 
active  propaganda;  and  with  the  aim,  apparently,  of  educating 
public  opinion  more  directly,  he  engaged  in  company  with  his 
friends,  Lanthenas,  Bangal,  and  the  Rolands,  in  trying  to  form 
a  federation  of  philosophers.  like  his  previous  enterprises,  this 
was  not  to  be  primarily  a  money-making  scheme,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  carried  on  by  such  persons  as  would  be  content  to  get 
only  a  bare  living  out  of  it,  and  would  concentrate  all  their 
energies  on  making  it  useful  to  humanity.*  As  in  the  Assodor 
Han  agricole^  he  hoped  to  get  help  from  the  English  Quakers, 
and  here  again  he  found  in  Lanthenas  his  most  active  sup- 
porter.^ Lanthenas,  however,  feared  Brissot's  over-zealous 
ardor,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  for  Brissot  in  lus 

1  PatrioU  FrangaU,  February  95,  March  18»  1701. 

*  Lacroix,  Les  Ades  de  la  Commune  de  Pane,  vn,  416,  402;  607. 

*  LeUree  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  25S-09;  April,  1791. 

*  At  the  time  that  this  project  was  on  foot,  Madame  Roland  was  cor- 
responding with  Bansal  as  to  the  possibility  of  [his  acting  as  agent  for  the 
ConfSdiration  dee  amie  de  la  vMi  at  Paris,  and  forming  a  like  society  at  Lon- 
don, but  the  plan  seems  to  have  fallen  through.  It  is  possible  that  Briasot's 
plan  was  connected  with  this.  iMru,  n,  848,  868. 
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anxiety  to  get  money  kept  running  after  Lafayette,  and  tailed 
to  gee  what  to  Lanthenas  seemed  self-evident,  that  Lafayette 
was  playing  with  him,  and  that  he  was  being  blinded  to  Lafay- 
ette's real  political  sentiments.^  This  accusation  b  naturally 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  but  at  all  events  Lafayette  appar- 
ently gave  him  no  mon^,  and  as  very  few  other  people  seem 
to  have  either,  the  enterprise  fell  throu|^ 
*  In  connection  with  Brissot's  democracy  two  interesting  ques- 
tions arise:  did  it  extend  to  women,  and  was  it  socialistic  in 
character?  *  As  to  the  first  question,  he  certainly  approved  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  popular  societies,  showed  his 
sympathy  with  a  society  of  women  known  as  the  Amies  de  la 
vfriii^  by  sending  them  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  qM>ke 
with  satisfaction  of  the  women's  dubs  formed  at  Bordeaux, 
Allais,  and  Nantes.'  But  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  he 
was  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  The  place  of  woman,  he 
declared  apropos  of  Talleyrand's  outline  of  a  plan  for  national 
education,  was  in  the  home.  She  should,  therefore,  be  given  an 
education  which  would  suit  her  for  private,  not  for  public  life. 
His  inmost  feelings  on  the  subject  are  best  seen  in  his  memoirs, 
where  he  declared  that  a  woman  devoted  to  politics  seemed  to 
him  a  monster,  or  at  least  a  **pr6cieitse  ridicule**  of  a  new  kind.^ 
As  to  the  socialistic  character  of  Brissot's  democracy,  the 
answer  is  not  so  easy.  No  scheme  for  the  suppression  of  private 
property  or  for  its  wholesale  redistribution  apparently  ever 
crossed  his  mind,  yet  some  of  his  ideas  might  be  characterised 
as  socialistic  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  his  advocacy,  for 
instance,  of  the  abolition  of  primogeniture.  To  permit  this 
inequality  in  bequests  of  property,  he  wrote,  was  to  accumulate 

^  "Lanthenas  icrivaii  dSjd  d  Bangal  en  avrU,  en  lui  expoHtni  9e$  plant  de  prth 
pagande  (Bib,  not,  9534,  fol.  800-01):  Brieeat  va  ee  inaiinf  cheM  M,  LcfayeUe 
pour  iprouver  ses  intentions.  II  a  offert  pLusieure  foia  V argent  pour  qudque  entre^ 
prise  qui  tendit  d  garantir  la  Constittition  contre  les  dangers  qui  de  tous  cStis  la 
menaeent.  Si  nous  pouwns  le  dSterminer  pour  ce  projet  des  SoeiHSs  popuUdres,'* 
Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  ii,  873,  note. 

'  Lacroiz,  Les  Ades  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,  vn,  682. 

>  Ibid,,  and  Patriote  Francois,  April  l,  1791.  «  Mimoires,  i,  879-7S. 
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property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  persons.  The  division 
of  property,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
public  prosperity.^  Further,  he  was  a  constant  champion  of  the 
poor.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  finance, 
he  argued  for  the  small  assignat,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was 
needed  by  the  poor  workmen;  ^  and  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
he  argued  against  the  octroi  because  it  weighed  with  especial 
heaviness  on  the  poor.*  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  publish  an  ar- 
ticle Star  le  peuple  in  which  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  virtues 
of  the  poor  were  frankly  contrasted,^  and  in  the  Patriote  Fran' 
gais  of  July  18,  1791,  he  declared  that  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  taxes  by  the  poor  was  not  as  small  as  it  seemed;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  value  of  their  work  was  considered,  they 
really  paid  more  than  the  rich. 

Though  he  preached  no  immediate  change  in  fundamental 
social  relations,  he  would  do  away  at  once  with  undemocratic 
social  forms.  It  was  not  only  an  undemocratic  reminiscence  of 
past  distinctions,  he  maintained,  but  quite  useless  as  well  to 
address  your  letters  to  your  neighbor  '* Monsieur*'  or  ''Ma- 
dame" and  to  sign  yourself  ''his  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant."  It  would  even  be  better,  provided  one  could  change 
all  his  habits  at  once,  to  substitute  for  the  formal  second  person 
of  the  plural  the  tu  forms  of  the  singular.'^  People  should  cer- 
tainly drop  the  aristocratic  de  from  their  names,  though  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  the  patronymic  would  better  be  kept.* 
Not  even  the  king  should  be  excepted  in  this  abandonment  of 
aristocratic  titles.  The  king  was  no  longer  the  sovereign,  he 
declared;  he  should  therefore  not  be  given  the  name,^  while  to 
call  him  "  Louis  by  the  grace  of  God  "  was  positively  obnoxious, 
as  absolutely  out  of  harmony  with  the  acknowledged  fact  that 

^  PairioU  FranQoU,  March  14, 1791;  alao  August  14»  and  December  6»  1790. 

«  Ihid,,  May  6, 1790.  «  Ibid,,  February  18, 1791. 

<  Ibid,,  February  5, 1791.  *  Ibid,,  June  28,  1791;  also  July  4, 1790. 

*  Ibid,,  July  1,  1790.  Note  the  way  in  which  he  followed  his  own  advice. 
In  the  Patriote  Frangaia  of  October  7,  1790,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  w(xks  of 
"J.  P.  Brissot,"  then  bdow  in  smaller  type  is  printed  "drdevani  de  WarviUe** 

7  Ibid.,  September  U.  1790. 
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Louis  was  king  soldy  by  the  win  of  the  people.^  Indeed,  Brissot 
felt  so  stron^y  on  the  matter  that  when  at  the  theater  people 
shouted,  **  Vwe  le  rci^**  he  found  his  pleasure  completdy  spoiled. 
One  comparatively  trivial  evidence  of  aristocratic  exdusiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  king  irritated  him  extremely,  namdy,  that 
during  the  presence  of  the  king  at  the  Tuileries  the  garden  was 
kept  shut  till  one  o'clock,  and  when  it  was  open,  workmoi  and 
people  shabbily  dressed,  or  carrying  packages,  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  The  garden,  as  well  as  the  Champs  £lys£es,  he  main- 
tained, should  be  freely  open  to  the  public  irreq)ective  of  occu- 
pation or  attire.* 

Also  in  more  serious  matters  Brissot  wished  to  do  away  with 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  king  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  plane 
of  democratic  equality  with  other  citizens.  He  rejoiced,  for 
example,  when  the  right  of  pardon  was  taken  from  him,'  ob- 
jected to  his  control  of  so  many  domains  ^  and  so  large  a  pension 
fund,  his  inviolability  as  a  private  citizen'  and  his  private 
guard.'  In  fact,  in  every  possible  way  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  Brissot  showed  his  desire  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  king. 

But  did  he  wish  to  do  away  with  the  king  altogether?  He 
was  a  thorough  democrat,  but  was  he  also  a  republican?  To 
compare  his  utterances  on  this  subject  at  various  times,  as  his 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  do,  would  make  him  out  to  be  both 
changeable  and  inconsistent,  but  a  closer  eicamination  shows 
that  while  he  was  invariable  in  his  adherence  to  republicanism 
as  the  best  government  in  theory,  he  only  varied  in  his  opinion 
as  to  its  immediate  practicability.  Hence  he  is  found  at  one 
moment  proclaiming  the  advantages  of  a  republic  —  especially 
one  like  the  United  States  —  and  the  next  supporting  mon- 
archy. For  instance,  his  pamphlet  on  systems  of  provincial 
administration  proposed  by  Necker  and  Turgot,  he  boldly  en- 
titled Observations  d*un  rSpyblicain^  and  in  it  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  thoroughgoing  reform  was  impossible  under  a 

1  PainoU  Franqaia,  October  10, 1789.  *  Ihid^  August  29, 1790. 

s  Ihid.,  June  5, 1791.  '  Vnd,.  August  80, 1790. 

*  llnd.,  December  2S,  1790;  March  SO,  1791.    '  /Utf.,  November  18, 1790. 
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monardiy.  But  when  once  the  monarch  gave  serious  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  further  reform  by  calling  the  States-General, 
Brissot>  with  other  theoretical  republicans,  seems  to  have  real- 
ized that  the  *'half  might  be  better  than  the  whole/'  and 
stopped  talking  about  republicanism.  If  the  king  were  really 
in  earnest^  he  held  that  it  might  be  well  to  give  him  a  chance, 
and  both  in  the  prospectus  to  his  journal  and  in  his  Plan  de 
eondtdU  he  spoke  of  the  king  as  the  '^friend  of  the  people,"  and 
of  the  States-General  as  the  *' support  of  monarchy/'  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  writing  these  pamphlets  he 
was  anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  offend  the  government, 
whose  sanction  he  needed  for  his  newspaper;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people,  whose  votes  he  wanted  for  his  election. 

As  the  Revolution  progressed  he  not  only  continued  his  criti* 
dsm  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  but  became  more  open  in 
again  stating  his  admiration  for  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  such.  **  I  hate  royalty,**  he  wrote  in  the  Patriote  Franr' 
gaU  of  September  24, 1790,  ''and  I  have  hated  it  from  the  mo- 
ment I  began  to  reflect.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  degrading 
to  man.  I  adore  the  republican  government,  but,''  he  added, 
''I  do  not  believe  the  French  are  worthy  yet  of  this  holy  re- 
gime." He  would  not  for  a  moment  admit,  however,  that  they 
coulc|  not  become  ready  for  it,  and  when  Clermont-Tonn^  up- 
held monarchy  as  in  itself  the  best  form  of  government,  Brissot 
attacked  him  almost  with  rage.  Since  France  had  now  a  repre- 
sentative legislative  body  and  elective  judges,  it  was  republican, 
Brissot  declared,  in  two  thirds  of  its  elements,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  any  longer  be  considered  a  monarchy  at  all,  in  the 
sense  meant  by  the  monarchists.  He  then  took  up,  one  after  the 
other,  the  statements  of  Clermont-Tonn^re,  and  denied  in  the 
first  place  that  a  monarchy  was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
France;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  extent  of  its  territory  pre- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  republic;  and  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  national  character  was  unsuited  to  a  republic.  He  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  France  was  in  slavery  under  the  old 
regime;  that  she  was  now  only  half  free,  and  that  she  would 
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never  be  ^olly  free  aa  long  as  she  bad  a  Idng;  that  this  doc- 
trine, far  from  being  abominable,  was  the  only  one  in  conformity 
vith  reason,  religion,  and  a  sane  poIi<7;  and  that  it  was  the  doc- 
trines of  Clermont-TonnSre,  on  the  contrary,  viacii  were  crud 
and  d^^rading  to  the  human  race  and  which  deserved  to  be 
called  abominable.  But  evoi  idiile  upholding  r^ublicanism 
with  almost  miseemly  ardor,  Brisaot  did  not  advocate  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  republic.  A  little  later,  in  defend- 
ing Robert's  >  famous  pamphlet  Le  Bipt^lieanitMe  adopts  A  la 
Prance,  he  expressed  himself  with  more  calmness.  '"iDiat  the 
republican  government  is  preferable  to  monardiy,"  he  wrote, 
"is  a  statement  that  is  doubted  only  by  pe(q>le  who  have 
no  initiative,  by  the  weak,  the  nnthinlnng  and  corrupt;  but 
whether  the  republican  government  can  be  adapted  alike  to  at! 
countries,  to  all  pec^les,  is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve, 
lliere  is.  in  France,  too  much  ignorance,  too  much  corruption, 
too  many  cities  and  manufactures,  too  many  men  and  too  little 
land.  ...  I  scarcely  believe  that  republicanism  could  Tn^Linf^^i^ 
itself  side  by  side  with  these  causes  of  d^radation."  But,  while 
admitting  that  personally  he  did  not  consider  France  ready  for 
a  republic,  be  declared  that  whenever  the  people  themselves 
were  convinced  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  monarchy  and 
set  up  a  republic  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  and  that 
consequently  Robert,  or  any  one  else,  was  free  to  preach  repub- 
licanism. Moreover,  to  deny  that  right,  he  asserted,*  was  to 
make  the  declaration  of  rights  a  dead  letter.* 

In  spite  of  this  explanation,  Brissot  was  soon  accused  by 
Choderlos  de  Laclos  in  the  AttiU  de  la  corutUution  of  b^ng 
guilty  jointly  with  Robert  of  preaching  republicanism.  "Our 
constitution,"  declared  Choderlos,  "has  two  kinds  of  enemies 

I  Pierre  Frangou  Joseph  Robert  (boni  in  1769,  died  in  1826)  wu  an  active 
member  of  the  Club  of  tbe  Corddien,  secreUiy  to  Danton  during  his  miaiitrj, 
•od  afterward  a  member  of  the  Convention.!  ^'  ^"^  accuied  by  the  Girondina 
<d  buying  up  a  quantity  of  rum  contrary  to  the  law,  and  eight  caik*  found  in 
hit  cdiar  were  confisc&ted.  In  consequence  of  thii  aSair  he  iraa  dubbed  with 
the  name  of  "Robert  Rhum." 

X  IS,  1700. 
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in  France:  the  one  wish  a  democracy  and  no  king»  the  others  a 
king  and  no  democracy.  Messrs.  Robert,  Brissot,  etc.,  write  for 
the  first."  ^  In  answer,  Brissot  did  not  deny  that  he  believed 
royalty  was  a  curse,  ''but,"  he  maintained,  ''to  hold  that  opin- 
ion as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy  and  in  practice  to  reject 
the  king  adopted  by  the  constitution  were  two  entirely  different 
things."* 

Such  an  attitude  might  well  give  opportunity  to  those  who 
were  looking  for  ground  for  criticism.  Brissot,  they  could  de- 
clare with  some  point,  was  trying  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  at  once,  only  waiting  the  course  of  events  to  take  his 
stand  openly  with  the  winning  side.  His  attitude  toward  the 
whole  affair  of  April  18  was  a  case  in  point.  The  king  on 
that  day  had  essayed  to  go  out  to  mass  at  Saint-Cloud,  but 
had  been  prevented  by  the  national  guards  who  had  refused  to 
ob^  Lafayette's  conunand  to  allow  the  king  to  proceed.  La- 
fayette had,  thereupon,  handed  in  his  resignation,  but  on 
pressure  had  withdrawn  it.  In  commenting  on  this  event,  Bris- 
sot asserted  that  the  soldiers  were  right  in  disobeying  Lafay- 
ette but  that  Lafayette  was  at  fault  in  resigning.  His  resig- 
nation, he  added,  was  a  real  calamity.'  These  opinions  fell 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  Desmoulins,  who  criticized  them 
severely,  adding  significantly  that  Brissot  was  not  alone  in 
asserting  that  the  resignation  of  Lafayette  was  a  calamity,  as 
that  was  just  what  the  aristocratic  journals  were  saying.^ 

In  reaUty,  however,  Brissot,  in  spite  of  his  leaning  toward 
Lafayette,  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the  king,  but 
during  the  next  few  weeks  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 

^  No.  19,  given  in  Buchez  el  Roux,  as  quoted  by  Brissot,  ix,  483-41. 

*  Patriote  Fran^,  April  9,  12,  1791.  *  Ibid.,  April  22,  1791. 

^  Rholuiions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  74.  Desmoulins  quotes  Brissot  as 
•aying  that  the  soldiers  were  right  in  disobQring,  that  a  general  who  was  dis- 
obeyed ought  to  resign,  and  that  Lafayette  was  wrong  in  resigning.  Such  a 
statement,  as  Desmoulins  pointed  out,  involved  a  flat  contradiction.  What 
Brissot  actually  said  was:  **M,  Lafayette  a  donni  ea  dhnission  de  commandatU' 
girUral.  II  a  MS  dUcbH  par  see  troupes,  et  un  ghiSral  dSeobH  doit  quitter :  mnZd 
mm  matij:  nous  croyona  qu'on  a  eu  raiaon  de  dSeohSir  d  M.  Lafayette;  nous  croyotu 
fu*U  aeutortde  dormer  $a  dSmieeion,*'  Patriote  Francois,  April  22,  1791. 
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more  finnly  to  support  the  monaichial  constitution,  and,  on 
June  9, 1791,  he  expressed  himself  emphatically  on  the  subject. 
After  stating,  as  he  had  done  before,  his  belief  in  a  republic  as 
the  ideal  form  of  government,  he  added:  *'As  for  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  regard  as  criminal  eveiy  man  who  does  not 
submit  to  the  constitution  decreed  and  who  thinks  of  changing 
any  part  of  it  whatever  by  other  than  constitutional  means." 

The  flight  to  Varennes  considerably  modified  these  views. 
Suspicion,  which  had  been  grave  since  the  18th  of  April,  was 
now  transformed  into  certainty.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  king  was  opposed  to  the  Revolution.  Some  de- 
cisive action  must  be  taken  at  once  in  r^ard  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  constitution.  As  to  what  that  action  was  to  be  there 
was  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The  Assembly  was  divided. 
Some  wished  to  try  the  king;  others  proposed  to  follow  the 
principle  of  the  English  law,  which  was  embodied  in  the  nearly 
finished  constitution,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  try 
only  his  subordinates.  Some  members  of  the  Assembly  felt  that 
the  king  was  in  a  measiue  justified  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to  a 
constitution  which  had  reduced  his  power  to  so  extremely  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  the  real  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  so 
altering  the  constitution  that  it  would  give  him  real  power.  To 
others  this  seemed  virtual  suicide  to  the  Revolution.  The  king, 
they  argued,  had  proved  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  and  he 
must  be  deposed,  if  only  to  prevent  further  mischief.  And  not 
only  this,  but  the  form  of  the  government  must  be  changed. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  a  republic  was  suggested  as  an  imme- 
diate practical  solution. 

In  this  crisis,  which  promised  the  fulfillment  of  his  long-cher- 
ished republican  ideas,  what  was  Brissot's  attitude?  On  the 
news  of  the  king's  flight  he  hurried  off  to  the  home  of  his  friend 
P6tion  where  he  met  Desmoulins,  Robespierre,  and  Madame 
Roland,  all  gathered  in  great  excitement.  Robespierre,  accord- 
ing to  Madame  Roland,  was  sure  that  the  royal  family  had  not 
fled  without  the  help  of  a  formidable  party  in  Paris  and  that 
they,  the  patriots,  might  all  expect  to  be  murdered  in  a  second 
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St.  Bartholomew.  P6tion  and  Brissot»  on  the  other  hand,  were 
delighted;  they  were  sure  the  king  had  effectually  destroyed 
any  remnant  of  authority  he  might  still  possess,  and  had  made 
it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  consti- 
tution. Here,  therefore,  was  their  opportunity  to  make  a  bet- 
ter one  and  to  prepare  people  for  a  republic.^  Some  one  appar- 
ently suggested  that  Lafayette  might  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  Brissot,  stiU  unheedf  ul,  in  spite  of  Desmoulins's  warnings,  of 
the  attitude  of  Lafayette  toward  the  king  on  the  18th  of  April, 
declared  that  if  Lafayette  had  favored  the  flight  of  the  king, 
it  was  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  France  a  republic' 
Meanwhile,  the  capture  of  the  king  put  another  face  on  the 
situation.  Robespierre  was  greatly  relieved,  but  to  the  others 
it  meant  the  return  of  the  main  source  of  trouble,  with  resulting 
complication  and  intrigue. 

Brissot,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  accused  of  republican 
conspiracy.  In  company  with  Clavi&re  he  was  charged  with 
having  sent  out  messengers  on  the  25th  of  June  to  all  the  eighty- 
three  departments  bearing  dispatches  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
people  in  favor  of  republicanism.  This  accusation  Madame 
Roland  indignantly  denied.  At  the  same  time  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  Brissot's  attitude  in  the  Patriote  Frangcda,  evi- 
dently because  it  was  not  republican  enough.'  To  be  sure,  he 
had  seized  the  occasion  of  the  king's  flight  to  attack  the  moder- 
ate party  in  the  most  severe  terms.  He  did  not  use  the  word 
republican,  but  his  implication  was  evident  enough.  **  Will  they 
stiU  come  to  us,'*  he  asked  in  the  Patriote  Franqais^  of  June  22, 
^with  their  enthusiastic  boasts  of  the  good  faith  of  kings? 

^  MSmoires  de  Madame  Roland,  i,  805,  note. 

*  Deflmoulina  in  no.  82  of  Le$  RSvoluUoru  de  France  et  de  Brabani  says, 
apropos  of  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from  Varennes :  "  La  echie  change.  Brieeci^ 
flit  trcie  heuree  auparavant  me  dteait  ehea  PHUm,  eoyez  tHr  que  n  Lafayette  a 
faeorieS  Vhaeion  du  rot,  e'est  fow  naue  donner  la  rSpuhlique,  Briseoi  ne  peui 
plus  nous  endonnir  de  ce  conte  hleu,  puieque  BouilU  eon  cher  cousin,  eon  complice 
ne  eonepiroii  pas  eons  doute  pour  la  dSnwcratie," 

*  Lettree,  n,  311-12. 
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Will  they  vaimt  the  patriotism  of  our  king,  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution?  Citizens,  you  were  all  there,  you  heard  the 
speeches  made  by  the  king  to  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
democratic  Manifesto  which  he  sent  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe^ 
People  put  confidence  in  theae  fine  protests ;  it  was  a  crime  even 
to  doubt  the  word  of  a  king.  Ah,  well!  that  patriotic  king  has 
fled!  Louis  XVI  has  himself  broken  his  crown. . . .  We  must 
not  merely  half  profit  by  the  lesson."  Tlie  noct  day  Brissot 
wrote  agdn:  "A  king  after  such  perjury  is  not  compatible  with 
our  constitution."  Even  in  speaking  of  the  flight  he  would  have 
no  terms  used  which  might  suggest  a  palliation  oS  the  offense, 
such  as  the  proposed  statement  that  the  "king  had  been  car- 
ried off."  He  approved,  instead,  the  more  equivocal  phrase 
which  was  substituted,  "that  he  had  deserted  the  realm."  * 
But  Madame  Roland  wanted  not  merely  comment  on  facta, 
but  definite  expression  as  to  a  conatractive  policy.  This  criti- 
dsm  evidently  had  weight  with  Briaaot,  for  the  next  day  he 
spoke  with  greater  frankness  and  won  the  approving  comment 
from  Madame  Roland  that  he  was  doing  better.*  "It  is  evi- 
dent," he  wrote,  "that  the  king  cannot  possibly  be  the  king  of 
the  new  constitution.  Even  if  he  wanted  to  be  now,  even  if  he 
appeared  to  repent,  to  r^ret  his  peijuiy,  to  acknowledge  his 
crime,  would  it  do  to  allow  him  to  keep  the  crown?  *  Would 
there  not  be  danger  still,  that  some  day  when  he  had  sufficiott 
force  under  his  control,  he  might  declare  that  his  repentance 
was  forced,  and  retract  it?  "  Brissot  regretted,  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  republicanism  had  not  as  many  friends  as  might  be 
expected.  He  wondered  too,  he  added,  why  people  were  un- 
willing to  give  its  real  name  to  a  condition  which  practically 
existed. 

Besides  preaching  republicanism  in  his  own  journal,  Brissot 
was  actively  interested  in  trying  to  establish  a  new  journal 
which  was  to  have  the  defense  of  republicanism  as  its  sole 

'  PatrioU  Fran^,  June  84,  1791. 

'  LeUres  de  Madanu  Roland,  n,  314;  June  U,  1791. 

>  Pairiote  FranpiU,  June  U,  17SI. 
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purpose.  The  project  grew  out  ct  discussioiis  among  the  lit- 
tle republican  group  which  was  accustomed  to  gather  at  the 
home  of  Potion  to  talk  over  the  situation.  It  included»  be- 
sides Brissot  and  Potion,  Condoroet,  Clavi^»  Buzot,  Thomas 
Paine>  and  Du  Chastellet.^  Of  this  group  Du  Chastellet  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  ready  to  take 
revolutionary  action.  As  a  result  of  his  ardor  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  were  surprised  one  morning  to  find 
posted  up  at  the  doors  and  in  the  corridors  of  their  place  61 
meeting  the  following  prospectus  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Paine, 
but  signed  by  Du  Chastellet:*  — 

'*The  perfect  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which 
reigned  among  us  during  the  flight  of  the  former  king,  the  pro- 
found indifference  with  which  we  have  seen  him  brought  back, 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  worth 
more  than  his  presence,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  superfluity  but 
a  very  heavy  burden  which  weighs  upon  the  entire  nation. .  .  • 

**  Animated  by  the  ideas  expressed  above,  a  Society  of  Repvlh 
Kcans  has  resolved  to  publish  in  detached  sheets  a  work  under 
the  title  of  Le  lUpublicain.  Its  object  is  to  give  people  informa- 
tion upon  this  republicanism,  which  is  calumniated  because 
it  is  not  understood;  upon  the  uselessness,  the  vices  and  the 
abuses  of  royalty  which  prejudice  is  obstinate  in  defending, 
although  they  are  understood." 

According  to  Dumont,  Du  ChasteUet  in  posting  this  notice 
was  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  and  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  the  rest  of  the  group;  but  as  Dumont  evidently 
wished  to  minimize  his  own  part  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be  cred- 
ited.* At  all  events,  the  moderates  in  the  Assembly  regarded 
it  as  a  most  audacious  proceeding  and  threatened  to  bring 
the  authors  before  the  courts.^  In  spite  of  this  threat,  several 

1  Achille  Du  ChasteUet  (bora  1759,  died  1794),  a  distinguished  officer 
closely  connected  with  Brissot  and  the  Girondins. 

*  Dumont,  Sowenira,  321-26;  also  Madame  Roland,  MSmoirei,  i,  204-05, 
and  notes. 

*  Souveniri,  chap.  xvi. 

^  Mimoirei  de  Madame  Roland,  i»  204h05,  note. 
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numbers  w»e  published,  but  with  the  refetsbluhment  of  the 
long  the  publication  naturally  came  to  an  md.'  As  long  as  it 
lasted  Brissot  gave  it  his  full  support  in  the  Patriate  Fransait, 
quoted  in  full  the  prospectus,  derided  the  demand  <^  Malouet 
that  its  authors  be  haled  bdore  the  courts,  and  printed  the 
letter  of  Du  Chastdlet  in  reply  to  his  critics.' 

Meanwhile  he  was  constantly  publishing  other  material  most 
suggestively  republican,  such,  for  example,  as  an  address  <^ 
Bangal  at  Clermont  in  which  the  latter  declared  that  Uberty 
was  incompatible  with  an  hereditary  monarchy;  *  an  article  on 
the  abdition  of  royalty  at  Athens,  which  pointed  out  that  its 
partial  fulure  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  archon  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king;  *  and  the  announcement  <^  a  price 
of  three  hundred  livres  for  the  person  who  could  prove  that  a 
republicau  and  a  free  citizen  were  not  two  inseparable  things.* 
He  continued  also  himself  to  write  in  defense  of  republicanism, 
spoke  in  highest  terms  of  Condorcet's  speech  on  republicaiusm 
before  the  Cercle  aocial  on  July  9,*  and  hotly  respited  the  sug- 
gestion afterward  the  basis  of  most  violent  attacks  on  the 
Girondins  —  that  to  make  France  a  repubUc  was  to  make  it  a 
federation  of  ei^ty-three  republics.' 

However,  he  soon  b^an  to  realize  that  public  opinion  waa 
not  ripe  for  so  radical  a  change,  and,  while  continuing  to  drfend 
republicanism  with  vigor,  he  gradually  moderated  his  demands 
as  to  the  immediate  action  to  be  taken,  and  skillfully  suggested 
that  if  it  were  thought  that  France  were  not  ready  for  a  repub- 
lic in  its  complete  form,  the  essentiala  of  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment might  be  gained  in  another  form.  "  If  you  keep  royalty," 
he  wrote,  "  let  the  executive  council  be  elective,  chosen  by  the 
departments  and  removable.  We  shall  gain  all  if  this  point  is 
gained  and  hberty  will  no  longer  be  in  danger. . , .  This  is  the 

■  Souvmirt.  chap.  xn.  Accordhig  to  Dumont  the  Kpnblkuu  went  m  far 
in  thdr  attack  on  monarchj  that  they  changed  an  artide  he  aeot  than  ftom 
London,  with  the  view  of  maldng  it  more  radical. 

1  Palriole  FranfaU.  July  8  and  4,  ITSl.  ■  Ibid.,  July  9,  1701. 

*  Ibid..  July  9.  1791.  »  Ibid.,  July  4,  I7»L 

•  Ibid..  July  17. 1781.  »  Ibid.,  July  ».  179L 
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idea  which  seemed  to  win  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobins.  It  was  proposed  at  first  by  M.  Danton.  The  Jacobins 
are  willing  to  have  a  king  only  on  this  condition.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  willing  to  be  thought  republicans.  Let  us  not 
dispute  over  terms.  I  ask  for  no  better  republic  than  such  a 
monarchy.  The  Jacobins  are  republicans  without  knowing  it. 
Like  M.  Jourdain  they  make  prose  without  being  aware  of  it. 
No  matter!  The  prose  is  excellent."  ^  A  day  or  two  later  Bris- 
sot  repeated  this  suggestion  in  modified  form.  Let  the  king  be 
dethroned  temporarily  by  the  Assembly,  which  would  then  ap- 
peal to  the  primary  assemblies  on  the  question  of  his  perma- 
nent dethronement.  The  crown  would  then  pass  to  his  son,  a 
minor,  who  should  be  given  an  elective  coimcil  chosen  by  the 
departments.' 

Again,  going  back  to  the  idea  of  retaining  the  king  himself, 
he  set  forth  his  general  idea  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  **La 
profession  de  foi  star  la  monarchie  et  sur  le  rSjmblicanismef** 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Patriote  Frangais  and  was  subse- 
quently republished  in  pamphlet  form.'  It  was  an  extremely 
skillful  piece  of  work,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  opposi- 
tion and  to  present  republicanism  in  its  best  li^t.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  profession  as  showing  Brissot's  views  at  this  critical 
time  justifies  quotation  at  length.  He  began  by  declaring  that 
the  monarchists  and  the  republicans  were  really  in  closer  agree- 
ment than  people  thought.  Th^  wanted  peace  and  good  order, 
and  it  only  needed  a  frank  discussion  to  show  how  much  they 
had  in  common.  He  then  proceeded  to  define  a  republic  as  a 
government  in  which  all  the  powers  were  representative,  that 
is  to  say,  delegated;  all  the  authorities  temporary  or  removable 
and  elected  by  the  people  directly  or  indirectly.  Taking  this 
definition  as  a  basb  he  declared  that  five  sixths  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  by  the  constitution  were  already  representative, 
elective,  and  removable,  and  that  the  last  sixth  (the  king)  was, 

1  PatrioU  Francis,  June  29,  1791.  *  Jhid,,  July  1,  1791. 

'  It  originally  appeared  in  the  Patriote  Fran^au  of  July  5  and  6, 1791,  and 
wai  r^ubliahed  in  pamphlet  form  under  date  of  July  17. 
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by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  abo  representative  and  elective.  Hie 
iHoly  question  which  divided  the  monarchists  and  the  repuUi- 
cans  was  whether  the  last  sixth  should  be  made  representative 
in  really.  The  republicans  sud  yes;  the  monarchists,  no. 

"The  r^ublicans  bdieve,"  he  continued,  "that  royally  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  abolished  immediately.  It  can  be  abolished, 
they  say,  without  violating  the  decree  which  preserves  the 
monarchy,  because  a  monarchy  can  exist  without  an  hereditary 
king.  Agun,  it  can  be  dime  without  violating  that  decree  b^ 
cause  he  who  held  the  poution  of  royalty,  having  protested 
against  the  constitution,  has  by  that  very  fact  abdicated  and 
left  us  where  we  w^e  before  we  declared  the  monarchy  heredi- 
tary. It  ought  to  be  done  because  to  preserve  royalty  would 
only  be  to  preserve  a  source  of  calamity  and  distmlar.  .  .  . 

"Hie  republicans  m^iintflm  that  royalty  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished," he  went  on  to  s^,  "because  chance  is  as  likely  to  call 
to  the  throne  an  idiot  or  a  rogue  as  a  capable  and  good  man; 
because  royalty  involves  a  heavy  weight  of  expense  upon  the 
nation,  and  because  a  good  executive  power  and  an  energetic 
administration  are  possible  without  a  king.  But  it  rosy  be 
objected  that  the  office  of  king  is  necessary  in  the  presoit  cii^ 
In  answer,  let  it  be  remonbeied  that  the  office  has  practically 
been  suspended  for  two  years  and  I^ally  for  two  weeks  and 
society  has  not  gone  to  pieces."  Finally,  he  concluded,  repub- 
licanism was  much  less  likely  than  monardiy  to  bring  about 
anarchy.  For,  if  the  people  chose  all  their  departments  (rf 
government,  they  would  have  confidence  in  them.  They  would 
obey  them  with  pleasure. 

But,  while  maintaining  the  superiority  of  a  republic  over  a 
monarchy  in  the  abstract,  Brissot  admitted  that  these  argu- 
ments might  not  be  suffident  to  lead  to  the  establishment  ot  a 
republic  immediately.  As  a  practical  substitute,  he  proposed  a 
king  with  an  elective  and  removable  council.*  In  the  PatrioU 
Frangais  of  July  1,  he  outlined  a  method  for  the  formation  of 
this  council.  The  electoral  assembly  of  eadi  department  should 
I  Again  taken  vip  in  Uie  qieecb  of  July  10. 
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dioose  one  citizen  and  these  eighty-three  citizens  should 
choose  the  council  from  their  own  number.^  It  was  only  as  a 
sobstitute,  Brissot  was  careful  to  add:  the  real  and  lasting 
remedy  was  to  be  a  republic'  In  short,  to  quote  M.  Aulard» 
he  changed  his  tactics  but  not  his  principles.' 

As  to  the  concrete  question  involved:  **  Was  the  king  to  be 
held  responsible  for  his  recent  action?  **  Brissot  kept  firmly  to 
his  former  opinion.  In  numerous  articles  in  the  Pairiote  Franr^ 
^aU,  he  inveighed  against  that  section  of  the  Assembly  led  by 
Bamave  which  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the  king.^  And  on 
July  10  he  made  a  notable  speech  on  the  subject  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.*  He  began  by  defending  the  Jacobins  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  republicanism,  and  declared  that,  while  they  demanded 
that  the  king  be  tried,  th^  were  at  the  same  time  defenders  of 
the  constitution.  Then,  passing  directly  to  the  question  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  monarch,  he  asserted  that  such  a  claim  was 
entirely  without  foundation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  he 
argued,  recognized  no  one  above  itself,  hence  if  the  people  were 

1  Thifl  method  of  choice  by  the  dq>artment8  suggests  the  federalist  idea. 
See  diap.  xi.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  letter  to  Bangal  des  Issarts* 
dated  Jtdy  1,  1791,  Madame  Roland  speaks  of  an  elective  council  and  urges 
Ban^  to  work  for  it.  She  says: "  VousfereE  tme  chose  exceUerUe  si  voua  'pouver 
forter  V08  cusembUes  primaires  d  d£lib6rer  que,  lee  eirconstaneee  reqtdrani  un 
novei  examen  de  la  chose  publique,  tUes  ont  voulu  connaHire  quds  changements  H 
eonpenaU  d^y  apporler,  et,  tTaprh  une  sage  diecussion,  ont  arritS  sur  idles  oofH 
eidiraHims  que  VAssemhUe  nationale  seraU  priSe  de  corwoquer  touies  cdles  du 
ropaume  pour  avoir  lew  raru  sur  la  formation  d^un  conseil  Sledif  el  temporairef 
auqud  seraii  eonjU  le  pouvoir  exSeui^"  LeUres  de  Madame  Rdand,  n,  SI  9. 

*  According  to  De  Lacroix  {Vlfdrigue  dhoiUe),  it  was  this  production  which 
finally  gained  Brissot  his  dection  to  the  Ilgislatiee. 

'  Hisloire  politique,  134. 

^  The  question  was  discussed  either  editorially  or  in  the  form  of  oonmiii- 
nicated  articles  in  almost  every  issue,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  fli^t  to 
July  11. 

*  Diseours  sur  la  question  desavoir  si  Uroipeutitre  jugS  10  juillet,  1791.  Bris- 
•ot  had  become  a  member  of  the  Club  some  time  between  December  21, 1790, 
and  May  11, 1791,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  admission  does  not  appear.  In  the 
list  of  members  drawn  up  December  21, 1790,  hb  name  is  not  included  (Au- 
lard,  Les  Jacobins,  i.  Int.,  xxxix)  and  the  first  mention  of  his  participation  in 
tiie  meetings  of  the  Gub  was  May  11, 1791,  when  he  made  a  speech.  Aulard, 
Lee  Jacobins,  n,  412. 
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not  inviolable,  the  king  could  not  be  inviolable;  and,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  rights,  all  men  were  equal  before  the  law. 
Furtho-,  the  inviolability  of  the  king  would  only  mean  anardiy. 
Again,  to  take  example  from  foreign  experiences,  the  lesponu- 
bility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  worked  no  harm, 
but  acted  rather  as  a  preventive;  and  in  England,  althou^  the 
people  admitted  the  inviolability  of  the  king  the(»etically,  th^ 
denied  it  practically  whenever  they  wished  to  overturn  the 
constitution.  After  having  considered  the  question  in  the 
abstract,  Briasot  turned  to  the  amcrete  objection  that  to  hdd 
the  king  accountable  would  tving  down  on  France  the  venge- 
ance of  foreign  powers,  and  tried  to  show,  by  taking  up  in 
detail  the  condition  of  each  country,  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  any  of  them  TnwlriTig  war  upon  France.  But  if  they 
did  make  war.  he  continued,  with  his  nnfiLiling  optimism, 
Kance,  as  a  free  country,  would  eauly  be  victorious. 

According  to  Madame  Roland,  Krissot  f  airiy  out(Ud  himself 
in  this  q>eech.  "He  was  no  more  a  mere  orator,"  she  wrote  in 
one  of  her  letters;  "he  waa  a  free  man,  defending  the  cause  of 
the  human  race  with  the  majesty,  the  nobility,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  very  genius  of  liboty.  He  convinced  people's 
minds,  he  electrified  their  souls. .  . .  Three  times  the  Assembly 
. . .  rose  in  a  body  and  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  in  an  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm."  '  And  Desmoulins,  who  was  not  over- 
ready  to  praise  Brissot,  dedared  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
subject.  Others  had  made  speeches,  but  he  had  left  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  His  speech  ought  to  be  given  the  widest  pub- 
licity.* The  Jacobins  were  evidently  of  the  same  c^inion,  for 
they  decreed  that  the  speech  be  printed  and  copies  sent  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  to  all  the  departments.* 

■  Lettra,  a,  326.  *  RStotvUoru  it  Frtmtt  et  d*  Brabanl,  do.  8S. 

•  Aulard,  La  Jaeobini,  ai,  688,  He  following  U  aa  En^ish  apprecutioi) 
of  tlie  speech  (Diary  t^  iht  Second  Viteounl  PaJnurrim  in  Franet,  July  9  to 
Auguat  SI,  1791;  dcKribea  meeting  o(  Jacobin  Clnb;  About  one  tbouwnd 

"BriMot  read  a  Bpeech  vo;  violeiit  and  inflammator]',  to  prove  that  ths 
Idag'i  pawn  wM  inviolablfl  only  for  thoae  Acta  of  GoremiiMnt  iriiidi  an 
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A  few  days  later  the  Club  petitioned  for  dethronemeiit,  and, 
as  an  evident  recognition  of  his  influence,  Brissot  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  which  was  entrusted  with  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  petition.^  This  petition  closed  with  a  request 
that  the  National  Assembly  reed  ve  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
the  abdication  which  Louis  XVI  had  already  made  on  June  21, 
and  that  it  use  all  constitutional  means  to  provide  for  filling 
the  vacant  places.  This  last  clause  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  avowed  repubUcans  on  the  ground  that  it  both  uphdd  the 
throne  and  implied  a  desire  to  put  on  it  a  member  of  the 
Qrldanist  family.  After  a  heated  debate,  the  Jacobins  finally 
decided  to  retain  the  clause  in  question,  and  although  such  ac- 
tion did  not  necessarily  imply  that  th^  were  Qrl^anists,  it  did 
show  that  they  were  not  willing  to  lead  in  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic.  This  petition  had  already  been  pre- 
sented for  signatures  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  news  came 
that  the  Assembly  had  decided  that  the  decree  suspending  the 
king  should  remain  in  force  till  he  should  accept  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Jacobins,  accordingly,  withdrew  their  petition  and 
i^pointed  another  committee,  of  which  Brissot  was  a  member, 
to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  affiliated  societies,  explaining  and 
defending  their  position. 

According  to  Brissot's  own  account,  his  authorship  of  the 
petition  had  been  made  known  by  Lados.*  At  all  events,  his 
membership  in  these  two  committees  was  a  public  acknowledg- 

tnmaacted  through  hu  Minisien;  that  there  was  a  case  fai  which  he  was  per> 
sonally  aasweraUe;  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  powers  on  that  account.  His  speech 
was  lively  and  f idl  of  dedamation,  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  audience, 
who  xeceived  it  with  sudi  continued  bursts  of  applause  as  almost  deafened  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  was  very  deficient  in  point  of  argument  and 
totally  passed  over  what  are  considered  as  the  most  material  grounds  by  those 
who  hold  the  other  opinion. . . .  Monsr.  Brissot's  speech,  however,  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  his  audieiioe,  and  the  shouts  of  applause  given  by  so  many 
hundred  people  on  such  a  subject,  showed  a  land  of  f erodousness  of  disposition 
which  was  infinitely  disgusting  to  a  moderate  mind.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  over  the  country,  which  I  doubt  not  wiE  be  much 
inflamed  by  it.'*  July  10,  Diapaicka  rf  Earl  Gower,  287-88. 
^  Aulard,  Les  Jacobins,  m,  19.       *  Projd  de  defense,  MhnoirM,  n,  ttt. 
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meat  that  he  had  retreated  from  the  advanced  republican  posi- 
tion which  for  the  last  four  weeks  he  had  openly  hdd,  though 
with  some  wavning.  His  enemies  hastened  to  aa,y  that  it  was 
also  an  admowledgment  that  he  was  an  Ort^onist,  a  dia^^ 
iritich  his  friends,  in  turn,  hastoied  to  deny.*  From  his  state- 
ment, later,  that  when  urged  1^  Laclos  to  present  the  petititm 
he  refused,  on  the  ground  of  pressing  business  dsewhere,  it 
looks  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  part  in  the  event  too 
oon^icuous.*  At  the  time  of  his  trial  this  chaige  ot  bong  a 
partisan  of  the  house  ci  Orleans  was  again  brou^t  up,  and  with 
more  serious  import.  The  debated  dause,  "eta  pomovr  A  ton 
[the  king's]  TcnvpUuxmetd  ■par  tmu  lea  moyetu  cotutitidionnA," 
was  adduced  as  a  strong  link  in  the  alleged  chain  of  proof  that 
he  was  a  royalist  and  Orl^anist,  and  that,  while  ostensibly  siq}- 
porting  republicanism,  he  was  and  always  had  been,  its  raiemy. 
In  his  Projet  de  d^etue  he  admitted  having  yielded  to  the 
pCTSuasions  of  Laclos  to  draw  up  the  petition,  but  declared 
most  emphatically  that  the  Ust  dause  was  afterward  added  by 
Laclos  and  that  he  was  himself  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.* 
According  to  Madame  Roland,  who  apparently  derived  hex 
information  from  Brissot,  Laclos  openly  proposed  to  him  the 
addition  of  the  clause,  and  on  his  strenuous  objection  agreed  to 
withdraw  it,  but  covertly  managed  to  slip  it  in  afterward.* 
Despite  Brissot's  apparent  Failure  to  explain  himsdf  at  the 
time,  his  later  defense  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Laclos  was 
a  known  Orl£anist  and  opposed  to  Brissot's  republican  ideas.' 
'  Botmeville.  a  friend  of  Brissot  and  an  enemy  of  Lacks,  came  to  the  n*cne 
of  the  former  (Dsrd.  La  Oinirai  Choderlot  d«  Lwiot.  SeS),  and  in  the  SovcJU 
iaFtr  ol  July  17,  wrote:  "Bttr  le  nam  <fu  rldadeur  U  palriote  Bristol,  nmit  dif- 
ftront  de  rmdr*  eomj4t  dtt  viohiu  tovpgont  qui  m  loni  ilevfi  i  la  Uettm  (ar- 
riiret-pttuia  OrUaniiUi)  notu  n«  Im  parlagtoitM  pliu.  BriMOt  ett  im  palriaU 
iMgre."  Quoted  in  Boadu*  tt  Roux,  x,  447. 

*  iifmoirei,  n,  282.  ■  Ibid.,  n,  282-83. 

*  "Cti>t$mt  Laelo*propotaild'itulTermiartieUqv'ilannimsmtfvnaiftani 
eorulquence,  nuiu  qui  eHi  tti  faarrahU  A  XOritotu,  que  Briitot  U  njtla  OMa 
tnditnation,  m  nuttonf  i  la  plaee  edvi  qvi  iimiait  A  la  Bipubliqiu  pour  taqu^ 
M  moneni  ttail  It  tlrilablt  tt  ett  tU  bien  prMniz,"  Mtmirim  dt  i~ 
Ralaitd,  n,  985. 

*  Dard,  1S8,  87S. 
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It  receives  further  substantiation  from  Dard's  ^  assertion  that 
the  clause  in  question  was  in  an  unknown  hand.' 

The  events  which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jacobin 
petition  are  well  known:  the  preparation  by  the  dissatisfied 
radical  societies  of  another  petition,  which  said  nothing  about 
constitutional  means  of  filling  the  throne;  the  proclamation  of 
Bailly»  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette,  the  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  both  of  whom  were  adherents  of  monarchy, 
forbidding  any  gathering  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  the  assem- 
bling of  the  crowds  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  and  the  firing 
on  them  by  Lafayette's  troops.  In  the  conservative  reaction 
which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  instigators 
of  the  republican  movement.  Brissot,  with  other  republicans, 
was  accused  of  being  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  but  for  some 
reason,  he  himself  was  not  arrested;  a  fact  which  was  afterward 
alleged  against  him  as  another  evidence  that  he  was  a  royalist 
and  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  reactionaries.  His  es- 
cape seemed  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the 
petition  presented  was  not  the  one  with  the  drawing  up  of 
which  he  was  connected;  and  in  part  because,  when  it  came  to 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  latter  petition  for  signatures,  he 
remained  behind  the  scenes.  At  all  events,  he  stood  his  ground 
fairly  well,  considering  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  he  did  not  suspend  his  journal  nor  flee  from  Paris. 
But  while  he  admitted  that  he  had  held  republican  opinions 
and  preached  them  in  his  journal,  he  denied  that  he  had  had 
any  part  in  the  active  republican  movement.  Nor  were  the 
people  to  blame,  he  declared  with  his  usual  readiness  to  defend 
the  democratic  against  the  bourgeois  element.  Th^  had 
merely  been  deceived  by  a  few  seditious  leaders.'  But  even 

>  The  biographer  of  Lados. 

*  In  the  judicial  investigatioii,  which  was  hdd  immediatdy  after  the  affair 
of  the  17th  of  July,  Brissot  testified  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  print- 
ing, distributing,  or  signature  of  the  petition.  M.  Mathies,  in  commenting  on 
this  testimony,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Brissot  took  good  care  not  to  say 
anything  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  petition.  Bfathiei,  Le  Club  des  Corddiers^ 
iM;  and  note. 

•  Patrioie  Franeai»,  July  80, 1791. 
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Biisaot,  wrote  Madame  Roland,  in  terma  whidi  showed  her 
high  opinioD  of  his  courage,  did  not  dare  to  tell  tbe  entire  truth 
about  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  To  do  so  would  only  be 
to  bring  down  the  knife  whidi  was  sujq>ended  over  the  heads  of 
the  republicans.' 

He  was  certainly  bold  enou^  in  denouncing  Lafayette. 
"Hie  deed  was  done,"  he  wrote,  "by  a  nuin  who  has  told  me  a 
hundred  times  that  he  was  a  republican ;  who  called  himself  the 
friend  <A  the  republican  Condorcet;  who  told  me  that  he  cor- 
diaOy  detested  Uie  vile  persons  with  whom  he  is  to^lay  con- 
nected. . . .  Here  is  from  now  on  nothing  more  in  common 
between  him  and  me."  *  Brissot  also  denounced  the  Assembly 
for  its  proposal  to  send  fais  fellow  republicans  before  a  spedal 
court.  Such  a  court,  he  declared,  was  nothing  short  of  a  star 
duunber,  or  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens;  the  courageous 
Mends  of  liberty  might  as  well  prepare  to  drink  hemlo(^.* 
Meanwhile,  as  the  conservative  reaction  had  decided  that  the 
J>roposed  constitutional  monarchy  was  not  to  give  place  to  a 
republic,  the  constitution  was  once  more  brought  up  for  dia- 
•  cussion.  And  once  more  Brissot  opposed  with  all  his  might  the 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  urged 
provision  for  periodic  conventions  as  a  means  of  amendment, 
though  he  now  opposed,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions  of 
the  country,  the  submitt^  of  the  present  constitution  to  the 
people.*  Of  one  important  change  that  was  made,  the  lowering 
of  tlie  qualifications  for  the  position  of  deputy,  he  thorou^ily 
disapproved,  supporting  Robespierre,  Potion,  and  Buzot  in 
their  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  an  ostensible 
concession  to  democracy,  since  at  the  same  time  the  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  were  raised.  As  the  electors  would  be  apt  to 
choose  deputies  from  among  their  own  number,  democracy  had 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  change.* 

>  "TouUi  let  rdoHom  deifaUi  iadimaneke  Kmt  fauua,  &  eoimuneer  jiar  U 
troeit^erbal  de  la  munieipalitt;  ptrtoniu  n'oM  fairt  lu  rhifablet,  hAh*  £*«( 
[Mmotl,  car  re  nraitdeplmgtrheouttaiimuUgud  on  ttlUttu."  Za(frM,l^Hl. 

*  FatrioU  Franfow,  July  18,  17BI.       '  Ibid.,  July  28,  1781. 

*  Seep.  lU.  *  PoMtt  AaNfoit.  Anrwt  li^  17B1. 
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Tlie  constitution*  as  thus  completed,  satisfied  neither  the 
conservatives  who  wanted  the  power  of  the  king  strengthened, 
nor  Brissot  and  his  friends,  who  wanted  it  lessened;  but  both 
agreed  for  the  time  in  supporting  the  constitutional  monarchy 
as  thus  established.  Brissot  soon  obtained  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  under  this  new  government  and  a  chance  to  take  a 
more  direct  part  in  political  life.  His  success  was  due  largely  to 
the  reputation  he  had  gained  as  editor  of  the  Pairiote  FranQoia. 
In  this  capacity  his  writings  on  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  on  the  events  of  the  day  had  made  him  widely  known, 
and  decidedly  influential  as  a  supporter  of  the  extreme  left  and 
an  opponent,  not  only  of  the  royalists,  but  also  of  the  mod- 
erates, the  advocates  of  constitutional  monarchy  such  as  Bar- 
nave  and  Lameth.  In  short,  though  he  had  in  the  end  accepted 
an  undemocratic  monarchy  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
an  upholder  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  democ- 
lapy  and  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

After  his  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  still  kept 
the  direction  of  his  journal,^  and  thus  conmianded  a  double 
portion  of  influence.  Through  the  Patriate  Frangais  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  for  humanitarian  principles,  to  uphold  Ameri- 
can precedents,  and  to  preach  democratic  republicanism  as  a 
theory,*  —  even  though  he  wavered  in  regard  to  republicanism 
in  practice.  At  the  same  time  that  Brissot  was  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondins,  he  made  his  paper  more 
and  more  the  organ  of  that  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  later  in  the  Convention;  and  as  such  it  vehemently  advo- 
cated the  war,  attacked  Robespierre,  denounced  the  Commune 
for  its  opposition  to  the  Girondins,  and  fell  with  the  Girondins 
in  their  defeat.  During  this  later  period  interest  is  focused  on 
Brissot  as  a  legislator,  rather  than  as  an  editor.  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  Pairiote  Frangais  may,  therefore,  best  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention. 

^  He  did  give  it  up  for  a  brief  time  but  soon  resumed  it  See  p.  861. 
*  A  dispatch  of  Earl  Gower  of  Sq>tember  16, 1701,  speaks  of  the  Painai$ 
Frangais  as  the  most  republican  journal  published  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

BBI880T  AS  A  HDUANITABIAN 

La  SoetM  d»t  Amt  iea  Noin 

If  any  Frenchnum  in  public  life  had  been  asked,  up  to  the 
dose  of  tbe  Constituent  Aaaembly,  for  what  Briasot  was  best 
known,  be  would  undoubtedly  have  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, for  bis  work  as  the  leader  of  the  Amis  dea  Noirt.  Indeed, 
to  his  connection  with  this  socie^  wbich  had  so  large  an  influ- 
euce  on  tbe  colonial  question  and  which  was  so  intensely  bated 
by  the  white  planters,  Briasot  owed  a  lai^  share  of  bis  reputa- 
tion for  good  or  for  ill.  He  was  one  of  tbe  most  zealous  bumani- 
tarians  of  the  ^gbteenth  century.  But  of  all  his  many  and 
varied  bumanitarian  interests  the  cause  to  wbich  he  was  most 
devotedly  attached  was  that  of  the  n^ro.  In  his  ardent  desire 
to  extend  to  this  oppressed  and  inferior  race  some  measure  of 
the  liberty  and  equality  which  Frenchmen  were  flaiming  for 
themselves,  and  particularly  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  be 
established  La  SodHi  de»  Amis  dea  Nmrs. 

His  immediate  incentive  to  this  undertakiiig  was  the  easr- 
getic  work  (rf  an  Engli^  organization  directed  against  the 
stave  trade.  As  early  as  1727  the  English  Quakers  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  that  trade;  and  in  1761  they  agreed 
to  exclude  from  their  society  all  persons  who  should  be  found  to 
be  concerned  m  it.  In  1772  their  cause  was  furthered  by  the 
famous  judicial  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  as  soon  as  a 
slave  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  En^and  he  became  free.*  In 
1783  they  formed  an  association  "for  the  relief  and  ltberati<m 
of  tbe  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  for  tbe  dtscourage- 

'  "Tlie  air  o[  BnglBnd  has  long  been  too  pure  for  a  slave  and  evojr  man  ia 
ticc  who  breathes  it.  Evtrjr  man  who  comes  into  En^and  is  entitled  to  tbe 
protectioD  of  tbe  En^iih  law."  Srancnet  *.  Stewut,  Lf^'i  Aportt.  iSWt 
TriaU,  I.  201. 
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ment  oi  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa."  The  interest 
aroused  by  the  Quakers  led  Dr.  Pinkard»  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  propose  as  the  Latin  prize 
essay  at  Cambridge  for  the  year  1785  the  subject  An  liceat 
irwUoa  in  sermtuiem  dare.  The  prize  was  won  by  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  who  published  his  work  in  English  in  1786  in  an  extended 
form,  under  the  title  of  ''Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce 
of  the  Human  Species."  The  publication  of  this  essay  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  struggle  against  slavery.  Clarkson  was  joined 
by  Wilberforce  and  Granville  Sharp,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  the  latter  a  committee  was  formed  in  1787  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  ^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  Brissot  arrived  in  England,  whither 
he  fled  to  avoid  the  letlre  de  cachet  threatened  on  account  of 
his  pamphlet.  Point  de  banquerovie^  and  through  his  previous 
affiliations  with  the  Quakers  was  brought  into  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  committee  now  just  getting  under  way.'  He 
was  already  greatly  int^^sted  in  the  negro  and  had  rushed  to 
his  defense  against  the  strictures  made  on  him  by  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux.'  He  now  returned  to  France,  thrilled  with  the 
idea  of  participating  in  so  noble  a  cause.^  He  stirred  up  his 
friends  to  interest  in  the  subject,  after  his  usual  fashion  laid 
plans  for  disseminating  knowledge  by  providing  for  the  trans- 
lation of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  appealed  for  help  to  Mira- 
beau.  As  it  happened  Mirabeau  had  just  secured  government 
permission  for  the  publication  of  his  Analyse  dee  papiers  am- 
ffiaie.  Moved  doubtless,  in  part,  by  the  probable  advantage  to 
himself,  he  not  only  agreed  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
utility  of  allowing  him  to  include  translations  of  works  on  the 
slave  question  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  journal,  but  of- 
fered Brissot  very  advantageous  business  t^ms  for  the  arrange- 

^  Clarkson,  Eitiory  of  the  rise,  'pra^greu  and  acoomftuhmBiU  cf  the  aboUtum 
tf  the  African  date  trade,  i,  257. 

*  See  p.  89.  '  See  p.  59. 

*  **Ce  ^  eet  eertain  e*eel  que  ee  dub  HaU  une  imptrlaiion  anf^aiee,  qui  ne 
noue  a  pae  Hi  mainefuneeie  que  lea  auiree  mardtandieee  arridee  de  la  Grande 
Brdagfuy  '^tex^eoi^EeeaiehidoriqiuenBtlaBJMx^^ 
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ment.*  lliia  arrangement  he  seems  to  have  faithfuDy  carried 
out,  for  as  long  as  tlie  Amdj/t  lasted,  it  contmued  to  be  the 
tsgan  of  the  Amia  dea  Noirt,  fulfilling  the  function  which  was 
afterward  taken  up  by  Brissot'a  own  newspi^wf . 

Meantime  Brissot  had  written  a  letter  to  the  English  society 
in  which  with  a  superb  disregard  of  international  barriers  he 
offered  to  act  as  their  agent  in  Ftance  and  promote  a  subacrip- 
tiim  there.  At  this  proposition  the  Engliah  sodet?  was  some- 
what alarmed,  and  while  thanking  him  warmly  and  electing 
him  and  Clavi^  honoraiy  members  and  correqrandents, 
made  haste  to  dedine  his  offer  of  raising  funds,  and  suggested 
that  a  better  method  would  be  to  organize  in  fiance  a  sepaiate 
society.* 

Whraeupon  Brissot  through  L'Andlifta  dtt  papun  arif^aU 
promptly  announced  the  pitqxised  formation  of  sudi  a  society 
and  b^ged  for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity. 
As  a  result  of  bis  efforts,  on  February  19,  1788,  a  handful  <^ 
men  gathered  at  No.  S  rue  Frangaiae  to  effect  an  organization.* 
Brissot  counted  eleven  besides  himself  among  the  founders,  but 
according  to  the  records  of  the  society  they  numbered  ri^t, 
including,  besides  Clavi^  and  Mirabeau.  Valady  and  Carra, 
afterward  associated  with  Brissot  and  the  Girondios.  To  this 
little  company  Brissot  made  a  stirring  appeal,  setting  forth  in 
doquent  terms  the  work  to  be  done  in  bringing  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  and  the  urgent  need  d 
organised  effort.  Although  the  task  seemed  b^rond  their  pow- 
ers, th^  might  well  be  encouraged  by  what  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  America  and  in  England.  In  order  to  adiieve 

1  In  the  numbet  of  L'Anaiyt»  dt*  papierM  onglatM  ot  Fdmiuy  29  to  Mardi 
0,  1788,  Mirabetiu  umounced  tbe  publication  at  woiki  on  Hlavay  —  at  ■ 
nduced  price  to  those  who  mibambed  for  them  in  connection  iritb  hit  papff  ■ 
See  also  Brisaot,  MimoirM,  a,  70.  See  mbo  the  Etdrail  du  rtfiiln  rttered  to 
bdow. 

■  Procccdinga  of  the  committee  for  the  mbolilion  of  the  dave  Xtada,  17S1- 
1819,  S  voU.,  British  Muaeum,  Mm».  8ia5«-Xt«56. 

■  See  Extrait  Ju  ragitln  dt  la  toeitU  at  the  Inititnte,  Paii^  VP^*  "f  Coo- 
dorcet;  alw>  article  by  Cahen:£a  SecUUdttAmu  dmtlointl  CoitdontHa  la 
RhobOumfrmtaiM,  Jimcv  1900. 
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like  results  he  reoommended  that  th^  translate  and  publish 
English  works  on  the  subject,  make  appeals  through  the  news- 
papers,  correspond  with  the  English  society  and  cany  on  re- 
teaiches  on  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.^ 
The  eight  accordingly  proceeded  to  action,  drew  up  the  outline 
of  a  constitution,  and  unanimously  chose  Clavi^  president. 
Thus  was  formed  La  SociiU  des  Amis  des  Noira^ 

A  part,  at  least,  of  the  plan  was  inmoediately  carried  out, 
for  there  b^an  to  appear  in  V Analyse  des  papiers  anglais  of 
Mirabeau  works  on  slavery.  Their  zeal  seems  to  have  startled 
the  English  society,  for,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  latter  felt  obliged 
to  issue  a  formal  statement  in  reference  to  a  wild  rumor  that 
was  abroad  to  the  effect  that  it  was  trying  to  bring  about  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  English  colonies.  It  had 
no  such  intention,  it  declared,  and  in  order  to  make  perfectly 
dear  what  its  intentions  actually  were  it  wished  to  state  pub* 
Udy  its  purpose  of  keeping  strictly  to  its  main  aim  —  the  ab<di*- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  declara- 
tion was  provoked  by  Brissot's  speech  at  the  founding  of  the 
Amis  des  Noirs  which  was  printed  under  the  title  Discours  star 
la  nicessUS  d^iUMir  h  Paris  une  socUsU  pour  concourir  aoeo  cells 
du  Landres,  i  V  abolition  de  la  traiie  et  de  Vesdaoage  des  nigres. 
At  all  events,  the  English  society  issued  the  above  protest,  and 
whether  or  not  the  French  society  really  felt  itself  to  blame,  it 
decreed  that  the  protest  should  be  sent  to  all  the  journals  of 
France.  If  it  issued  a  like  declaration  on  its  own  behalf  there 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  it. 

Meanwhile  Brissot  was  zealously  seeking  to  attach  to  the 
society  persons  to  whose  humanitarian  interests  it  would  seem 
to  appeal,  particularly  those  whose  position  and  influence 
it  be  of  help  to  them.  He  tried  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 


^  Ahhou^  Briasot't  mune  does  not  ftppeiur  in  oonnection  with  this  speech,  it 
was  undoubtedly  his,  as  he  says  in  his  memoirs  (n,  78)  that  the  speech  which 
he  made  at  the  opening  meeting  was  printed  by  Mirabeau,  and  this  is  the  only 
speech  made  on  that  occasion  printed  by  him. 

*  ExiraU  du  regitir^.  For  a  list  of  the  members  see  Appendix  B. 

*  V Analyse  des  papien  angUde,  i,  April  4, 1788. 
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Bemardm  de  SaJnt-Piem,  and  <A  'Biraxlt  de  S£dielks,  a  cde- 
Iwated  lawyer  in  the  service  of  the  govermnent,^  and  even 
ventured  to  write  to  lliomas  Jefferson.  But  in  tlwse  cases  he 
was  not  successful.  The  first  declined  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health;  H^nuUt  de  S£chelles  felt  that  on  aooount  of  his  official 
position  it  would  hardly  be  seemly  for  him  to  appear  to  be  the 
accomplice  of  a  society  preparing  for  revolution;  and  Jefferson 
also,  while  professing  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  ex* 
plained  that  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States 
he  too  was  precluded  from  active  cooperation.'  Others,  Brissot 
ma  more  successful  in  persuading  to  join  the  society.  Among 
them  were  Luborsac,*  Bishop  of  Charties;  Bradi,  royal  censor 
and  director  general  <^  exports;  the  Marquis  of  Beaupcul  de 
Saint-Aulure,*  the  Marquis  oS  Pampeluna,*  lanthenaa,* 
CMvecoeur;  *  and  the  P.nglinhman,  Figott.'  Of  the  various  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  appealed,  Laf^ette  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
greatest  help.  He  had  responded  cordially  to  Brissot's  invi- 
tatitm  to  become  a  membor  of  the  society,  and  though  he  was 
not  present  at  the  first  meeting  he  was  considered  one  of  the 

I  Marie  Jean  Hfaault  de  S£dielles  (bom  17S0,  died  17U)  was  a  writer  and 
lawyer  of  canrndtrable  repataticm  on  account  of  his  oratorical  powen.  Ho  waa 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Aasembly,  where  be  took  his  place  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  afterward  to  the  Convention,  of  which  he  was  twice  president.  Hie 
ctmstitution  drawn  up  under  the  leadcrdiip  of  the  Mouatiun  in  the  lununa  of 
1703  waa  chiefly  bia  work.  He  followed  the  pati<7  of  Danton  and  periahed  with 
lutn. 

*  Brinot,  Corrupondanee,  185-fi0. 

■  Jean  Baptiate  jos^b.  Baron  de  Lubenac  (bom  17M,  died  ISK),  became 
Kabop  of  Chartres  in  1780  and  waa  dected  as  deputy  td  the  deigy  of  Cbartres 
to  the  Statea-Genenl.  At  first  he  showed  libenJ  tendendea,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  dvil  oonatitution  of  the  clergy,  emigrated  and  returned  to  Fnnce 
only  after  the  Concordat. 

*  Martial  Louis  Beaupoil  de  Saint-Aulure  (bom  I7I9),  waa  a  tushop  ct  Pm- 
tiers  and  was  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Poitiera  to  the  States-General,  wboe  be 
a«t  among  the  royalists.  He  subsequently  emigrated  to  England  whoe  he  died. 

*  Probably  Jacques  Joseph  de  Guyon  de  Geis,  Baron  de  (bom  17M,  died 
1789),  dipuii  tuppUarU  to  the  States-GenenL 

*  See  p.  121.  T  See  p.  09. 

*  HflC-ft  Pigntt  wn.nn>nfthi.Rng««llQml[>Titwtintl»H«nlftyi|ininflt(f^l,^f| 

on  Biiasot.  Vaiioua  Biticki  by  him  wtn  iiuerted  by  Brisaot  in  tbe  Palnelt 
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founders,  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  set  forth  the  piupose  61 
the  society  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible  before  the  minister 
Brienne.  If  he  could  not  convince  him  of  its  usefulness,  he 
would  at  least  try  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  innocuous. 
Brienne  did  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  persuaded,  how- 
ever, for  he  warned  Lafayette  that  it  was  a  delicate  question 
which  the  Amis  dea  Noirs  were  essaying  to  settle  and  that  they 
needed  to  handle  it  with  great  care.  But  at  any  rate  he  let  the 
society  alone.  This  freedom  from  molestation  under  a  despotic 
government  meant  much  to  them,  and  Brissot,  even  after  he 
had  come  to  regard  Lafayette  as  a  traitor  to  the  Revolution, 
never  forgot  what  the  Amis  des  Noirs  owed  to  his  protection 
and  assistance.^  It  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  introducing 
Condorcet,  who  was  an  especially  valuable  acquisition,  as  he 
joined  with  Lafayette  in  bringing  in  other  persons  of  note  and 
influence.' 

Besides  bringing  in  new  members  Condorcet  did  good  service 
to  the  society  by  drawing  up  a  constitution.  This  document  was 
divided  into  eight  chapters  and  sixty-four  articles,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  as  follows:  Membership  was  unlimited 
as  to  numbers  and  was  open  alike  to  men  and  women.  French- 
men and  foreigners;  but  as  it  was  stated  later  that  ladies  would 
be  welcome  to  the  social  semi-annual  meetings  when  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  society  would  be  made,  it  was  obvious  that 
th^  were  not  welcome  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  nor  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  public  work  of  the  society.  No  one  would  be 
admitted  to  membership,  however,  except  on  presentation  of  a 
member  who  would  stand  sponsor  for  him  and  who  was  sup- 
ported by  four  other  members.  The  annual  dues  were  two 
louis,  but  the  members  might  give  more.  Meetings  were  to  be 
held  r^^ularly  on  Tuesday,  and  besides  the  regular  meeting  a 
special  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  to  hear 
reports  of  papers.  Members  were  to  be  notified  in  advance  of 
the  meetings  and  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  The  officers 
were  to  be  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  general 

^  Mhnoires,  n,  76-78.  *  Ibid,,  n,  86. 
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eonunittee,  for  the  electkui  of  eadi  of  wbom  a  different  method 
VM  provided.  The  prendent  was  to  be  elected  from  the  general 
•nembly  by  a  majority  vote  frcHU  membeis  of  the  committee 
pnsent,  to  serve  three  months,  aiu]  thai  be  reSligible  only  after 
an  interval  lA  three  months.  Fot  the  election  of  the  secretary, 
evidently  the  most  important  officer,  the  aaa^nbly  in  the  ses- 
«oa  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  secretary  was  to  be  elected, 
was  to  add  five  memben  to  the  committee.  The  body  thus  con- 
stituted was  to  choose  at  least  four  names  to  present  to  the 
assembly,  by  whom  the  choice  was  to  be  made.  The  term  of 
office  was  to  be  two  years,  but  the  seaetaiy  might  remain  in 
office  another  two  years  if  he  woe  supported  by  two  thirds  vi 
the  members,  and  still  another  two  years  if  supported  by  three 
fourths.  Even  if  he  did  not  receive  the  requisite  majority, 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  be  retiigible,  but  in  competition 
with  others.  His  salary,  which  he  might  refuse,  was  to  be  oght 
hundred  haaca,  besides  espeoaea  of  the  office.  He  was  also  to 
have  a  clerk  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  francs.  The  treasurer 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  at  large,  the  term  to  be  two 
years,  with  continued  re^ligibiUty.  The  committee,  consisting 
of  twoity-one  members,  including  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasure,  ex-officio,  elected  for  three  years,  sev^i  at  a  time,  was 
to  have  charge  of  the  business  c^  the  society  and  particularly 
kX  preparing  translations.  Numerous  other  rules  providing  for 
the  procedure  in  the  meetings  suggest  that  the  society  looked 
f(Mirard  to  vigorous,  not  to  say  acrimonious,  discussions.^ 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  whole  constitution  is  the 
faith  which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  founders  in  the 
growth  of  their  organization  and  the  seriousness  of  their  under- 
taking. Brissot's  apparent  failure  to  have  part  in  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  during  his 
absence  in  America.*  The  society  was  hardly  organized  when 

'  The  nuuiiucript  of  the  Rt^emmtU  u  found  at  the  library  of  Uie  AnenaL 
It  li  printed  ia  a  pamphlet  at  the  BiblicAi^ue  luMonaU  and  also  by  M.  Cahoi 
in  the  article  rrferred  to  above  in  La  BttoltiiUmfrmfaitt,  Juae,  IMM. 

'  Article  bj  M.  Caheo,  referred  to  aboTv. 
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he  set  out  upon  his  traveb.  Indeed,  one  part  of  his  purpose 
in  making  this  joum^  was  to  study  the  problem  of  slaveiy 
in  the  new  world.  Before  starting  he  wrote  to  the  English 
society  of  his  intention,  —  whereupon  th^  commaided  him  to 
like  societies  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  asked  them 
to  aid  him  in  collecting  information.^ 

In  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  French 
society,  if  Brissot's  own  account  is  to  be  believed,  languished 
and  nearly  perished  during  his  absence.'  There  certainly  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  of  great  activity  on  its  part  till  the  spring 
of  1789,  when,  after  Brissot*s  return  from  America,  it  became 
extremely  active.  In  the  month  of  February  a  meeting  was 
held  to  listen  to  his  report  of  the  slavery  problem  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  America.  This  report  included  a  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  slaves,  with  regard 
to  slavery,  the  steps  taken  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  and 
an  explanation  of  the  compromises  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject,  and  a  firm  expression  of  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  the  negro.^ 

The  opportunity  now  offered  to  all  classes  of  the  Frendi 
people  to  draw  up  statements  of  thdr  grievances  was  also  the 
<qyportunity  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  an  address  to  be  sent  to  all  the  baiUiages  of  the  king* 
dom.  In  this  address  the  ftotUio^M  w^re  begged  to  instruct  their 
deputies  to  try  to  induce  the  States-General  to  consider  means 
of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.^  At  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General  they  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Condorcet  and 
Brissot  were  members,  to  keep  track  of  legislation  and  to 

1  Britkh  Muaeimi,  Proe0edinff9  qf  1h$  eommiUee,  Mnu.  818M-812ff6. 

'  MSmoires,  n,  74. 

'  MSmoire  sur  le$  noirt  de  VAnUrique  seplerUrumale,  lu§  H  VoBwmiUe  de  la 
SoeiSU  des  Amis  de*  Noirs,  le  9  jammer,  1789, 

*  The  minutes  of  the  En^uh  oommittee  for  April  SI,  1780,  state  that  a 
translation  of  the  address  of  the  society  in  France  to  the  baiUiages  of  that  king- 
dom had  been  sent  to  some  of  the  public  papers  and  that  it  was  resolved  that 
two  thousand  copies  of  the  said  address  be  printed. 
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defend  the  interests  of  the  negro  whenever  th^  were  in  ques- 
tion. Th^  further  drew  op  a  letter  to  M.  Necker  in  criticism 
ol  certain  statements  whidi  he  had  made  in  a  speecii  to  the 
Statea-Goieral  on  the  slave  trade.^ 

A  letter  was  alao  addressed  "  to  the  dq>uties  fA  the  three 
flrders  to  urge  them  to  follow  the  example  ot  the  l^g^'"!*  and 
choose  a  committee  charged  with  -'^"'■"■"b  the  cause  of  the 
negro."  It  was  signed  sim[^  "Un  awd  del  noir$,"  hut  may 
possibly  have  been  the  work  erf  Brissot.  Tlie  slave  trade,  the 
writer  ai^ed,  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  tor  mx  reasons: 
(1)  it  was  the  only  cause  of  most  of  the  wars  between  negro 
princes,  and  its  abolition  would  save  the  life  ot  a  considerable 
number  ot  sailors  and  of  infinite  numbav  of  negroes;  (2)  the 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  ruinous  to  the  nation;  (3)  the 
colonies  could  get  along  without  the  slave  trade,  as  experience 
had  demonstrated;  (4)  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  it  the  coloiues  were  to  be  [neserved  and  numberless  abuses 
remedied;  (5)  the  negroes  were  sadly  maltreated,  andtheaboli- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  was  the  only  means  to  ameliorate  their 
condition;  (6)  It  would  be  easy  to  manage  the  revolts  which 
the  planters  predicted  would  be  the  result. 

In  attempting  to  cany  on  its  work  the  society  was  oow 
assisted  by  Clarkson,  who  was  sent  over  to  help  them  by  the 
English  society.  The  latter,  evidently  mindful  of  Brissot's 
quixotic  schemes  of  cooperation  at  the  time  of  the  founding  ot 
the  Amis  des  Noirs,  feared  that  his  enthuaasm  might  not  be 
properly  balanced  with  caution;  and,  when  the  proposition  was 
made  that  the  two  societies  combine  their  efforts  to  Induce  the 
governments  of  their  respective  countries  to  take  concerted 
action  against  the  slave  trade,  the  English  society  perceived 
that  any  such  proposition  coming  from  the  English  side  would 
be  r^arded  by  the  French  government  with  suspicion.  Clark- 
son  was  accordingly  warned  to  beware  of  involving  the  English 
sodety  in  political  complications.*   When  he  arrived  at  Paris 

I  Leare  A  M.  Nedcer. 

•  Life  cf  WiOaforee  (ed.  by  H.  I.  wid  S.  WOberforce),  i,  891. 
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in  July,  1789,  he  found  that  the  aithusiasm  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  had  somewhat  died  down.  ^  It  would» 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  were  so  actively  en- 
gaged in  actual  revolution  that  they  had  no  time  left  to  think 
of  a  reform  which  was  not  a  matter  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance.  Those  members  of  the  society  who  were  also 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  at  Versailles,  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
municipal  government  were  absorbed  in  their  work  at  the 
hdtd  de  viUcy  while  others  were  occupied  in  learning  the  use  of 
arms  or  in  doing  guard  duty.  Attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  naturally  fell  off,  and  although  Clarkson  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  Condorcet,  Potion, 
Clavi^,  Brissot,  and  Lafayette  as  active  workers,  when  he 
came  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Brissot  was  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned  who 
was  present. 

The  zeal  of  those  who  were  there  was  unabated.  Th^  de- 
cided to  seek  an  audience  with  M.  Necker,  through  Clarkson 
who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Condorcet,  De  Bourges,  and 
Brissot;  also  to  write  to  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
asking  him  to  appoint  a  day  to  hear  the  cause  of  the  negro. 
They  further  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  committee  in  Lon- 
don to  draw  up  a  petition  to  be  signed  by  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  England,  and  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  French  government.  As  delicately  as  he 
could  Clarkson  insinuated  the  impropriety  of  the  last  motion, 
but  the  committee  would  not  listen  to  him  for  a  moment.  **  The 
National  Assembly  of  France,"  they  declared,  'Vould  glory  in 
going  contrary  to  the  e3cample  of  other  nations  in  a  case  of 
generosity  and  justice.''  Finding  his  protests  in  vain,  Clarkson 
could  only  reply  that  he  would  conmiunicate  the  measure  to  the 

*  Clarkson,  Hittory  qf  the  ri$e,  progreM  and  aceompluhmeni  qf  the  dboKHon 
cf  the  African  sUwe  trade,  n,  diap.  n.  What  follows  conoeming  the  woik  of 
the  society  and  its  friends  till  the  end  of  1780  is  also  from  Garkson. 


toamttrr  m  laadem^  brt  Oat  ke  ondd  wit  Mwwcr  for  the 
pnt  that  tkey  wo^d  tife  B  iL  He  wn  mu  proved  to  be 
fl^bt  m  hii  amm^Ham  w  to  tW  attitade  cf  the  Ai^ish  ccm- 
■ittec,  for  tkcy  rafHed  ^eaqHwee^f  to  have  anfthing  to  do 
witkmAmpeti^am.  Ndtha  ifid  the  otlMr  neanneB  taken  at 
e  to  ^ftlKt  lor,  thoo^  Net^a  did  grant 
■  a  ve«y  brief  iDtM  tiew,  he  had  br  too  overwhelm- 
Big  RifianAifities  of  hii  ova  in  tijiag  to  nianage  the  finances, 
to  give  airf  attgntinn  to  the  Afric—  liave  trade;  and  if  the 
pfwidet  cf  the  Ammttj  ■inwmil  their  letter,  they  never 


At  the  D^  meethig  they  decided  to  write  again  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AaBcmbly.  A  new  pK»)ent  had  oome  into  office 
and  mi^t  be  mute  fiiaidlj  to  their  canse.  Furthermore,  it  was 
necessary,  thc^  dedaicd,  to  beatir  themselves  in  order  to  meet 
the  madiinatioas  of  the  merchants,  planters,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  slave  trade,  who  weie  holding  daily  meetings  to 
watch  and  thwarttheidansirf  the  ^mu  do  N(ttr».  As  no  answer 
was  received  to  this  letto  either,  they  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  had  been  intercepted.  Tbey  seem  to  have  had  some 
reason  for  their  suspicirais,  tar,  at  the  following  meeting, 
Clavi^  produced  anonymous  letters  which  he  had  received 
and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  if  the  society  did  not  dissolve 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  members  would  be  stabbed,  and  that 
three  hundred  persons  had  banded  together  prepared  to  carry 
out  these  threats.  Clarksoa  bad  also  received  similar  letters, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  he  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  those  received  by  Clavi^.  Not  content  with  threats,  the 
enemies  of  the  Amis  dea  Noira  attacked  them  through  the  press, 
chaining  them  with  the  intention  of  sending  twelve  thousand 
muskets  to  Santo  Domingo  in  order  to  promote  an  insurrectitm 
in  that  island.'  These  rumors  were  so  industriously  diculated 
'  It  was  also  chu'ged  that  the  society  was  ran  by  toreigDcn.  See  Mbv  am 
bttUiagts  de  FTaivx,V>e<*m\xt\,  1789.  "La  liam  Clanirei  [ne]  tl  Ju  Retrag 
tout  let  chffi  de  ettU  Sttie  infdme,  e€  xmi  daux  Gtnatou  qui  ami  tU  rhntlft  ia  Vntt 
P^rie  foitr  Mition.  Le  ntmrnj  CSartton,  Anyloit,  «H  oKMii  i  Parit  dtpuugml- 
qan  wioU,  t'it  y  ripaad  Carftml  Ji  FAnglittm,  flU-d  »>  fird  rim;  eW  ttmir 
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that  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  the  eomroittee  rooms.  When, 
however,  they  found  only  two  or  three  books  and  some  waste 
paper,  they  retired  in  much  disgust.  Meanwhile,  Clarkson 
realized  that  his  prominence  in  the  movement  put  him  in  very 
real  danger.  He  therefore  moved  from  his  first  lodgings  to  a 
hotel  near  Lafayette,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  unusual  gathering  about  the 
hotd  seemed  to  portend  danger,  Lafayette  should  be  notified 
at  once,  when  he  would  send  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the 
rescue.  The  danger  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  its  evident 
existence  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  Amis  des  Noirs 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

As  to  the  extent  of  their  possible  influence  upon  legislation 
th^  themselves  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  doubtful; 
and,  when  at  one  of  their  meetings  the  question  was  raised 
whether  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  could 
be  made  in  the  existing  Assembly  with  any  hope  of  success,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  wait  tiU  the  next  one,  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Of  those  who  were  for  its  presenta- 
tion in  the  present  Assembly,  Mirabeau  was  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  prepared  with  ardor  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  cause.^ 
He  wrote  a  speech  on  the  subject,  begged  Clarkson  to  furnish 
him  with  facts  and  details,  went  about  sounding  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  literature  calculated 
to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  negro.  This  was  fiunished  largely 

four  reeueiilir,  d  ces  6tranfferi  M*6ti  joint  le  rievr  BrUtoi  de  WarnUe,  fiU  (Tun 
P&tMer  is  Chartres,  chan6  de  ehet  ae»  pareru  &  oause  de  ton  esprit  bouillon  el 
MHieux.  II  a  ajouiS  le  nam  de  Warville  au  eien,  pour  mieux  fraiemieer  avec  lee 
Angloie  noe  ennemie.  Le  eieur  Brieeot  de  Warville  regoit  ehaque  jour  le  ealaire 
de  eon  adoption,  Lecteure,  cheervez  que  eon  rdle  eet  abeolument  Vinveree  de  celui  du 
iieur  Clarkeon,  Vun  donne  de  V argent  pour  enrieher  ea  Patrie,  V autre  en  reeoU 
pour  la  ruiner,** 

^  Clarkaon  quotes  Lafayette  as  saying:  *' Mirabeau  is  a  host  in  himself  and  I 
■hoold  not  be  surprised  if  by  his  own  eloquence  and  popularity  only  he  were  to 
cany  it;  and  yet  I  regret  that  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  it.  The  cause  is  so  lovely 
that  even  ambition,  abstractedly  [eie]  considered,  is  too  impure  to  take  it  undn 
Hs  protection,  and  not  to  suUy  it.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
virtuous  man  in  France.  This  man  is  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld."  Historjft 
n.146. 
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by  Clarkson  and  included  a  thouMutd  co^mcs  of  a  dave  afaip  — 
that  horror  so  weU  described  by  Mirsbeau  as  a  kmg  coffin  — 
and  five  himdied  engravinga  which  were  distributed  by  the 
members  of  the  society.  It  did  arouse  sympathy,  but  it  also 
aroused  the  ct^omid  planters  and  traders  whose  interests  were 
at  stake.*  Hie  latter  immediately  b^an  a  counter  agitation, 
diculated  literature  in  tbeir  own  interest,  offered  maatey  to 
Mirabeau,  and  worl^  to  so  good  an  effect  in  stirring  up  public 
opinion  in  their  f  avra*,  that,  when  Mirabeau  came  to  canvass 
the  Assembly  with  a  view  to  disooveriug  how  mudi  mpport  he 
could  count  on  for  a  measure  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  he 
found  that  a  like  canvass  had  already  been  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  planters  and  that  the  cause  was  tor  the  time 
bdng  h(q)eles3.  Fereeiving  that  further  immediate  action,  at 
least  on  this  particular  i^uue  of  the  negro  question,  was  not 
probable,  Clarkson  atxm  returned  to  England. 

The  planters  had  already  increased  th«r  strength  by  organ- 
ixing  themselves  into  a  club  named  the  Clvb  dst  Cdons  Blanea, 
or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  known  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the 
Club  de  Massiae,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  fighting  the 
Amit  det  Noira.  From  the  summer  of  1789  there  was  constant 
combat  between  the  two  organizations.*  The  ranks  ot  the  lat- 
ter continued  to  be  led  by  Brissot,  who  was  untiring  in  his  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  nc^ro  and  mulatto.  He  wrote  addresses  in  the 
name  of  the  society,  presented  the  cause  at  the  Jacobin  Club,* 
tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  work  through  municipal  organi- 
sations,* denounced  the  leaders  of  the  exposition,  and  above  all 
made  the  Patriote  Frangaia  the  champion  of  the  n^ro.  In  fact, 
his  newspaper  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  official  organ  of  the 
AmU  dea  Noira.  From  almost  the  first  issue  he  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  working.  He  dwelt  on  the  horrors  of  the  slave 

'  The  king,  it  «e«liis,  had  Kiine  time  before  been  appraached  and  >Aed  to 
diMolve  the  »ocioty,  but  li»d  refuaed.  See  Kport  o(  a  speech  of  Wilheiforee  in 
tbe  Hoiue  of  Commoiia,  May  il,  1TS8.  Courrier  de  CEmape,  May  W,  1780. 

*  ChaUamel,  Let  Clvbi  eontn-rivolvlioitHairM,  67-60. 
■    ■  Aulonl,  Let  Jaeabiiu,  n,  418.  <  See  p.  lOfi. 
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trade,  published  a  list  of  books  advocating  abolition,  gave 
rqx>rts  of  meetings  of  the  society,  entered  into  sharp  contro- 
vert with  hostile  newspapers,  and  at  epochs  at  which  colonial 
questions  were  under  discussion  filled  his  columns  with  reports 
on  this  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else. 

The  opening  of  the  States-General  had  raised  new  problems 
regarding  the  situation  in  the  French  colonies.  The  Amis  des 
Noirs  thus  had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  slave  trade  but  also 
with  questions  of  more  immediate  poUcy.  The  situation  was 
this :  The  population  of  Santo  Domingo  —  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  French  colonies  —  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinctly marked  classes:  the  whites,  including  the  planters  and 
the  merchants  of  the  cities,  the  mulattoes,  and  the  slaves.  The 
whites  were  aristocratic  in  spirit,  if  not  by  birth,  and  looked 
down  with  scorn  both  upon  the  negroes  and  upon  the  mulat- 
toes. The  latter  were  for  the  most  part  the  free  descendants  of 
white  settlers  and  their  negro  slaves,  in  many  cases  they  were 
themselves  slaveholders,  but  they  were  regarded  as  colored 
men.  All  three  classes  alike  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  Uberty 
promised  by  the  Revolution,  but,  as  a  recent  writer  has  well 
said,  each  class  wanted  to  put  upon  that  magic  word  its  own 
interpretation.^  To  the  whites  it  meant  local  government  with 
as  little  interference  from  France  as  possible;  to  the  mulattoes 
it  meant  participation  in  that  local  government;  to  the  negroes 
freedom.  In  order  to  secure  their  own  ends,  the  whites  decided 
to  send  to  the  States-General  at  Paris  delegates  who  would 
represent  them  alone;  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  assemblies  were  formed  to  hold 
the  elections.  But  to  gain  admission  for  these  representatives 
they  found  a  difficult  matter.  As  the  delegates  from  Santo 
Domingo  represented  only  a  small  section  of  the  population  — 
a  section  which  did  not  include  even  the  mulattoes  —  the  ques- 
tion was  at  once  raised  whether  they  could  rightfully  be  con- 
sidered as  representatives  at  all.  This,  in  turn,  involved  the 
fundamental  question:  were  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
^  Millsy  Early  YeoarM  qf  the  French  Rewhdion  in  San  Danwngo,  24. 
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of  ri^ti  —  iibat7,  cqaalhy,  and  popular  Mmreignty  — 
ically  afiplicable  to  the  cokmiei?  In  otber  woda,  bow  far  had 
tiw  oaluiia  a  li^t  to  local  govmunait?  shoold  tlw  slaves  be 
nhiinat^  freed?  and  in  the  mean  time  ahould  the  mulattoes 
be  admitted  to  the  righta  ol  citis(nahq>P 

Hw  inuxieffiate  qnestian  was  settled  taitatiTdy  by  the  ad- 
miwnt  to  the  State»-Genaml  of  six  of  the  dqmties  from  Santo 
Domingou  Agamst  this  meaanre  Brinot  protested  Tigorouslj, 
Tbe  cofanirs  were  too  tar  away,  he  declared,  their  interests  too 
(fiffocDt  fmn  thoae  of  tbe  mother  countiy,  to  permit  them  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  system.  And.  in  this  particular  case, 
tbe  election  of  tbe  fl^Nities  was  neither  free  nor  valid ;  and  even 
if  It  were,  the  number  of  deputies  was  too  great;  the  same  pro- 
portioDsbould  be  followed  as  in  France,  whidi  would  ^ve  them 
only  one.  Fuzthcnnoce,  the  admission  ot  too  large  a  number  of 
auch  deputies  from  tbe  colcMiies  would  picjudice  the  interests 
of  the  negro  and  mulatto.' 

The  other  fundamental  questJona  inTdved  were  the  admis- 
aioD  of  the  mulattoes  to  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  measure 
of  9etf-gu\-vinmeat  to  be  allowed  the  colonies.  These  two  ques- 
ticMu  wnr  closely  connected,  tot  to  give  tbe  colonies  full  leg- 
blaU^T  independence  meant  inevitably  that  they  would  act 
•^n:it  and  not  for  the  mulattoes.  The  most  active  support  for 
the  Utter  came  from  the  society  <d  the  Amit  dea  Notra  and  the 
most  bitter  opposition  from  the  ChJ>  de*  Coloru  Blana.  In 
l^ard  to  the  question  of  adf-govemment  there  were  many 
■hades  ot  opinion,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  the  way  in  which  it 
should  l>e  exercised.  The  extrrane  royalists  held  that  the  colony 
should  remain  under  the  absolute  and  ^nJusive  rule  <^  the  king; 
tbe  Club  de  Masnac  thou^t  that  tbe  king  and  a  colonial  assem- 
bly composed  exclusively  of  whites  should  govern ;  the  Amia  dea 
Noira  demanded  a  local  government  in  which  the  rights  fA  the 
mulattoes  should  be  guaranteed;  the  delegates  themselves 

>  BtJMmt  «wr  radmition  am  £laU-Gintntta  iu  dtpuOt  de  Saiiit-Do- 
fllJNrUf.  S(««lwtlu!l/ontl*urof  Jiil74,lTB&.  TVenl^wu  the  number  a^ed 
hir.  twain  bad  beau  Bdmitted  prEviooilr.  MmiU»,  mmaoa  of  June  87, 1780. 
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wanted  to  keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as  pos- 
siUe  and  to  govern  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Assembly;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly 
was  suspicious  of  all  these  factions  and  desired  to  keep  the 
colony  under  its  own  immediate  control.^ 

Meanwhile  the  mulattoes  were  clamoring  for  equal  rights 
with  the  whites.  They  had  even  sent  deputies  from  their  num- 
ber to  beg  for  admission  to  the  National  Assembly.  One  of 
them,  M.  Joly»  presented  himself  to  the  Assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commune,  asking  for  their  support.  This 
demand  was  enthusiastically  backed  by  Brissot,  who  thus 
brought  upon  himself  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  Rhdviions 
de  Paris  which  inquired  tartly  why  he  was  diverting  the  muni- 
cipal assembly  from  its  proper  business  of  drawing  up  a  city 
charter.* 

At  the  same  time  that  Brissot  was  defending  the  cause  of  the 
mulattoes  before  the  municipal  assembly,  he  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment relax  his  eflForts  against  the  slave  trade,'  urged  the  Amia 
dea  Noirs  to  renewed  efforts,^  and  carried  on  his  propaganda 
through  the  press.  The  8th  of  January,  for  example,  the  Pa- 
triote  Frangais  wrote:  "The  Assembly,  by  its  decree  that  we 
men  are  bom  and  remain  free  and  equal,  has  it  not'dedared 
war  on  every  kind  of  inequality,  oppression  and  tyranny,  has  it 
not  declared  that  no  man  can  ever  be  bought  or  sold  or  kept 
in  slavery?  The  hatred  of  the  Assembly  for  all  kinds  of  injus- 
tice, its  zeal  in  destroying  all  sorts  of  abuses,  even  those  which 
might  be  useful  to  it,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  by 
which  it  is  dominated,  are  not  these  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
scription of  the  slave  trade?  **  '^ 

In  defense,  the  planters  and  their  friends  declared  that  the 

1  Mills,  Early  Yean  qf  the  Frendi  Revolution  in  San  DomAnqa. 

*  RhoLuHoM  de  Pane,  February  ld-£0, 1790. 

*  Patriate  FranQoie,  January  27, 1790. 

*  Address  by  Brissot  to  the  SoeiSU  dee  Amie  dee  Noire,  The  society  passed  a 
Tote  of  thanks  to  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  for  his  defense  of  the  negro  in  his 
work  Vemx  d^un  Solitaire,  Patriate  FranQoie,  January  19, 1790. 

*  Patriote  Frangaie,  January  8, 1790. 
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Amis  del  Noirs  were  acting  on  entirely  wrong  premisea.  The 
MKsalled  philanthropists  talked  about  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavey;  th^  would  do  well  to  consider  bow  much 
bett»  off  the  negroes  were  as  slaves  in  the  French  colonies  than 
at  home  in  Africa,  and  indeed  than  many  a  French  peasant.* 
Instead  of  bettering  conditions,  the  schemes  of  the  AtnU  eUs 
Noirt  would  only  make  them  worse.  Indeed,  their  talk  of  abol- 
ishing the  slave  trade  and  slavery  had  already  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  Martinique  which  threatened  to  ^read  and  do 
inculculable  harm.*  So  persistent  was  this  rumor  that  the  >lmu 
des  Noirs  were  working  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade,  that  the  society  was  moved  to 
make  formal  and  offidal  denial  of  any  such  intention.  This 
statement  was  drawn  up  by  Brissot  and  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly,  January  21,  1790.*  No  such  idea,  he 
declared,  had  ever  entered  their  minds,  lliey  woe  cmly  too 
vdl  aware  that  the  immediate  fredng  of  the  n^roes  would  not 
only  be  a  fatal  step  for  the  colonies  but  also  a  fatal  present  for 
the  negroes  themselves. 

In  i  Ml  ling  this  clear  and  emphatic  statement  as  to  their 
immediate  purpose,  the  Amis  dee  Noira  made  it  equally  dear 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  still  their  ultimate  purpose, 
nor  did  they  retreat  a  step  from  their  position  on  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Indeed,  the  above  protest  was  coupled  with 
a  plea  for  such  abolition.  It  had  been  asserted  again  and  again 
that  to  do  away  with  the  slave  trade  would  be  to  ruin  the 
Ftench  colonies  and  seriously  injure  the  French  marine  and 
French  manufacturers.  This  the  Amia  da  Noira  strenuously 
denied.  Even  if  such  claims  were  true,  what  weight,  they 
asked,  are  the  mere  gains  of  commerce,  when  compared  with 

1  lettn  de  M A  BnMol  de  WarmUt.  i>ritidaU  da  la  aoditi  da  AatU  de» 

Noiri. 

'  See  Journal  de  Parit,  December  28,  17S9,  Ldlre  dt  M.  Motturon. 

■  Ardtim*  pariemgniairu,  Xl.  STI~77.  This  probably  is  the  addreaa  <rf  vludi 
BrUtot  presented  two  hundred  copies  to  the  municipal  assembly  Jauuaiy  S, 
and  eight  hundred  more  copies  Febrtlaiy  13.  Laooii,  dettM  dt  la  Commmu,  m, 
366,  370;  iv,  100. 
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the  Uood  <tf  thousands  of  men  shed  every  year?  But  th^  were 
not  true.  The  small  nmnber  of  vessds  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  could  be  put  to  other  uses,  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of 
sailors  would  be  spared,  the  boniUy  now  a  heavy  drain,  would 
be  saved;  and,  as  for  the  slaves,  if  their  number  could  not  be 
augmented,  they  would  be  treated  with  more  humanity  and 
so  would  increase  faster,  and  the  colonists  would  not  have  to 
contract  heavy  debts  in  order  to  buy  slaves.  Furthermore, 
French  manufacturers  would  reap  advantage,  for  some  of  the 
mon^  hitherto  spent  for  slaves  would  be  spent  in  buying 
French  products.  What  if  a  temporary  disturbance  did  result? 
France  had  not  hesitated  for  that  reason  to  make  sweeping 
reforms  at  home. 

These  arguments  failed,  however,  to  convince  the  Assembly, 
tar  within  a  couple  of  weeks  when  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
the  mulattoes  and  the  powers  of  the  local  colonial  assemblies 
again  came  up  it  passed  decrees  which,  while  they  did  not  men- 
tion the  slave  trade  by  name,  were  distinctly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  above  demands.  The  measure  as  finally  passed 
March  8,  1790,  was  pushed  through  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Bamave  and  represented  a  compromise  between  many  con- 
flicting claims  and  interests.  By  its  terms  each  colony  was 
allowed  to  make  known  to  the  National  Assembly  its  wishes  in 
regard  to  a  constitution  and  form  of  administration,  and  colo- 
nial assemblies  were  given  the  right  to  offer  suggestions  on 
decrees  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  concerning  munici- 
palities and  administrative  assemblies.  Finally,  the  colonies 
were  assured  that  no  radical  changes  in  r^ard  to  commerce 
were  contemplated  and  that  they  and  their  property  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly.  These  provisions,  by 
which  the  colonies  were  given  at  least  some  show  of  power,  were 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  satisfy  both  the  Clvb  de  Massiac 
and  the  representatives  from  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  But  to  the  hopes  of  the  mulattoes 
and  to  the  Amis  des  Noirs  this  decree  was  a  decisive  blow.  It 
virtually  put  colonial  affairs  under  the  control  of  the  whites  in 
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the  islands,  and  the  mulattoes  did  not  need  an  interpreter  to 
teU  them  what  that  meant. 

Briasot  was  almost  brolcen-hearted.  A  few  days  before  the 
decree  was  passed  he  had  declared  that  oc  account  of  the  hatred 
which  the  whites  manifested  for  the  mulattoes,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  give  over  to  the  former  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  colonial  code.  That  code  should  be  made  in 
France  by  a  disinterested  Assembly.^  He  now  bitteriy  up- 
braided Bamave  and  declared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
Bamave  could  have  consented  to  furtlier  such  a  measure.  Hiia 
measure,  Brissot  maintiuned,  was  obviously  imfur  to  the  mu- 
lattoes; fiurthermore,  by  its  provision  for  criminal  prooeedinga 
■gainst  any  one  who  should  work  to  bring  about  risings  against 
the  planters,  it  opened  the  w^  for  rank  injustice  to  the  Amis 
de$  Noira.*  He  saw  some  hi^ie,  however,  in  the  instructions 
drawn  up  for  the  formation  of  local  colonial  assemblies,  which 
provided  that  all  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  were 
proprietors,  or  who  had  lived  two  years  in  the  parish  and  paid 
a  tax,  should  form  the  parochial  assembly.  The  mulattoes 
must  be  held  to  be  included  in  this  decree,  he  declared,  though 
they  ought  to  have  been  specifically  named;  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  not,  he  predicted  trouble  between  the  whites 
and  the  mulattoes.* 

Trouble  soon  arrived  for  the  Amis  dea  Noira.  As  Brissot  had 
foreseen,  the  clause  of  the  decree  of  March  8,  which  had  de- 
clared criminal  all  attempts  to  excite  risings  against  the  plant-. 
ers,  was  invoked  to  stop  the  work  of  the  society.  The  Amis  dea 
Noira  accordingly  drew  up  another  address  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  they  protested  against  this  interpretation  and  declared 
their  confidence  that  such  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the 
Assembly.*  Meantime,  they  proceeded  to  show  not  only  that 

>  Patneie  Fraittau,  Much  1, 1790. 

■  Ibid..  March  9. 1790.  *  Ibid..  Much  SO,  1790. 

'  Seronde  addrait  i  FAMeTobUt  nelioruJt  par  la  loeiUt  da  Amit  da  Noirt, 
0  mrU,  1790.  Preaented  to  the  National  Assembly  the  10th  of  April,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  Ardnta  parinwnlauw,  xn,  687.  The  Aaaembly  appareatly  took  no 
action  on  thuaddien. 
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''the  decree  of  March  8  had  not  closed  their  mouths"  but 
that  they  were  gomg  to  make  themselves  heard  even  mare 
plainly  than  before.  To  this  end»  they  issued  an  outline  of  the 
wojk  they  proposed  to  do»  addressed  this  time  not  to  the 
Assembly,  but  to  the  **  friends  of  humanity.'*  ^  Considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  it  was  nothing 
short  of  a  blast  of  defiance. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  they  seemed  to  lose 
rather  than  to  gain  ground,  for  on  October  12,  on  the  propo* 
sition  of  Bamave,  a  decree  was  passed  which  interpreted  the 
previous  decree  of  the  Assembly  as  a  virtual  promise  to  take  no 
action  on  the  status  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  ex- 
cept on  the  request  of  the  colonial  assembUes.  In  other  words, 
the  status  of  the  mulattoes  was  left  to  the  whites  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  meant,  of  course,  that  they  would  certainly  not  be 
given  the  rights  of  citizens.  If  Brissot  had  spoken  of  Bamave's 
attitude  toward  the  March  decrees  with  grieved  surprise,  he 
now  attacked  him  with  venom  and  denounced  his  entire  colo- 
nial poUcy  as  worthy  of  execration.  The  rights  of  man  were 
involved,  Brissot  declared,  and  the  Assembly  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  decree  upon  the  rights  of  man,  whether  in  France  or 
in  the  colonies;  it  could  never  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
constitutional  article;  they  were  fundamental  and  preceded  all 
constitutions.  Moreover,  **  nothing  that  was  unjust  could  be 
good  poUtically,"  as  was  proved  by  recent  events  in  the  colo- 
nies. All  their  evils  were  due  to  the  decrees  of  March  and 
October,  and  unless  these  decrees  were  changed  the  colonies 
would  become  independent.  Furthermore,  Bamave  had  not 
only  furthered  a  bad  policy  but  he  had  done  it  in  bad  faith.' 

1  Journal  de  Paris,  June  15,  July  27, 1790.  PatrioU  FranQais,  July  1, 1790. 

*  Lettre  t  M.  Bamave.  Brissot  subsequently  accused  M.  Tr^mondrie,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  of  having  misquoted  instructions 
with  regard  to  primary  elections,  so  that  th^  appeared  to  have  discriminated 
unjustly  against  the  mulattoes.  That  he  had  done  so  M.  Tr^mondrie  denied 
and  declared  that  his  assertion  would  be  found  to  be  true  if  his  instructions, 
which  Brissot  had  cited  only  in  part,  had  been  cited  in  full.  Journal  de 
Paris,  December  1, 1790.  Lettre  d,  Bamave,  82,  note  2.  The  PatrioU  Francis 
ridiculed  M.  Tr6mondrie*s  explanations. 
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The  assertion  contained  m  the  preamble,  that  the  Assembly 
did  not  intend  to  take  action  on  the  status  d  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  except  at  tbe  inatigaUon  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, Briaaot  declared  to  be  "at  the  same  time  a  lie  and  a  base 
abandonment  of  all  principles  (A  hmnanity,  liberty,  justice  and 
prudence."  Such  as  assertion  not  only  was  infamous,  but  the 
way  in  which  the  decree  was  passed  was  an  outxage,  for  thca« 
was  no  discussion,  and  the  Abb6  Gr^ire,  Pfition,  and  Mira- 
beau,  who  wanted  to  ^Mok,  were  jwevented.  "Enemies  of  lib- 
erty and  humanity,"  be  cried,  addressing  Bamave  and  the 
other  partisans  of  the  measure,  "  you  shall  not  triumph  forever. 
It  is  impossible  that  Heftveai  which  has  wished  us  to  be  free 
should  not  desire  justice  for  all  men.  .  . .  Thus  the  names  c^ 
those  who  have  contributed  to  iniquity  shall  be  branded 
forever  in  public  t^nnion;  such  is  the  lot  which  awaits 
M.  Bamave." 

By  [tassing  this  constitutional  decree  the  Assnnbly  evidently 
regarded  the  matter  as  settled.  But  Brissot  did  not  propose 
to  consider  it  settled.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Lanthenas,  b^- 
png  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  help  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
uuUttoes, '  assailed  thar  noemies  in  the  columns  of  the  PatrioU 
Fnm^u.  and  entered  upon  a  vigcHous  campaign  for  the  repeal 
of  the  decites  of  Maidi  and  October.  He  even  uphdd  the 
mulatto  insurrectioa  which  had  broken  out  under  the  leader- 
ship (^  (V^;  and.  in  an  article,  which  ctm^ering  the  circum- 
stances niu!  au»e  doquent  than  timely  ot  politic,  made  a  stir- 
ring appeal  in  their  behalf.  "  I  inq>kM«  those  [danters  remdent 
in  the  inlaudsv"  ho  wrote,  "who  have  a  real  intoest  in  their 
prt>»|M!-rit,v.  to  look  upon  the  mulattoes  as  their  best  support, 
tittit  f rientbs  their  brothers:  I  in^ilofv  those  French  capitalists 
who  haxY  imuMsise  mortgages  xipoa  our  islands  to  r^ect  that 
the  pa^'iiH^t  of  those  drbts  depends  on  the  general  prosperity; 
that  imuperit}-  cannot  exist  under  t^^iressitMi  because  ot  the 
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ever  present  danger  of  insurrection. ...  I  implore  the  French 
merchants  who  supply  the  islands  with  provisions  to  reflect 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  well-to-do 
oonsumers,  to  multiply  the  population."  The  obvious  means  to 
this  end,  Brissot  declared,  was  to  rend^  justice  to  the  mulat- 
toes.^  As  for  Qg^'s  attempt  to  wrest  justice  from  the  planters 
by  force,  instead  of  condenming  him  for  inciting  an  uprising, 
Brissot  praised  his  moderation  and  pointed  out  that  he  had 
made  no  demands  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  deed  for  which 
Og6  was  counted  as  a  criminal,  he  declared,  far  from  being  a 
crime  *' was  an  act  of  virtue,  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty.''  '"  The 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille,"  he  added,  '^are  heroes,  and  for  a 
like  act  of  heroism  M.  Og6  is  to  be  condemned."  ^ 

Such  doctrines  on  Brissot's  part,  backed,  as  it  was  felt  th^ 
were,  by  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  aroused  the  planters  and  th^ 
friends  to  angry  opposition.  Gouy  D'Arsy,  a  colonist  of  title 
and  importance,  declared  that  the  n^ro  slaves  were  well  off 
and  would  themselves  resent  the  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and 
that  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  mulattoes  Brissot  was  seek- 
ing merely  his  own  glory,  and  that  he  and  the  other  AmU  des 
Noirs  were  actuated  by  motives  of  cupidity.'  Further,  Arthur 
Dillon,  a  deputy  from  Martinique,  made  a  speech  before  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  accused  the  Amis  des  Noirs  of  deliber- 
ately provoking  the  disasters  in  the  colonies  by  their  publica- 
tions,^ and  insinuated  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  foreign 
powers.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  at  Bordeaux  to  petition 
the  Assembly  to  change  the  preamble  of  the  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 12  into  a  constitutional  article;  *  an  address  from  Nantes 
demanded  not  only  that  the  decree  of  October  12  be  main- 
tained, but  that  the  most  absolute  silence  be  imposed  on  all 
those  pretended  reformers,  whether  or  not  members  of  the 
society  of  the  Amis  des  Nairs^  who  were  attempting  to  decide 

*  PatnoU  Francois,  January  5, 1791.  •  Ibid, 
'  Gouy  D'Arsy,  Premiere  el  demihe  leUre. 

«  PatrioU  Frangais,  March  4, 15, 1791. 

•  Extraii  de8  lettrei  de  Bfmkaux,  Ffhnmry  9^  1791,  in  the  Patr^ 
Maroh  2, 1791. 
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mfttten  in  iriueb  th^  woe  in  no  degree  eqwrti ;  *  iriiik  BforeBU 
de  Saiat-Bf^.Mie  of  the  moat  important  oolouBta,  in  a  lengthy 
pamphlet,  addreaned  to  **  the  tme  friends  of  the  peace  and  hap- 
imeM  of  Fiance  on  the  occaaion  of  the  renewed  agtatkm  of  the 
ao-called  Amit  de$  Noirty"  denounced  the  society  as  Ri^wnflible 
for  everything  whkfa  had  hiqjpened  in  the  colonies,  charged 
that  they  Iiad  desiied.  advised,  and  jHcached  a  lerolt  of  the 
slaves,  and  that  Brissot  at  best  was  a  delirious  creature  who 
pretended  to  be  a  philo80[dieT.* 

Under  these  accusatitxts  and  attacks,  ndiidi  certainly  showed 
that  the  Amia  det  Noiri  had  made  tbemsdves  a  force  to  be 
ledcooed  with  and  had  thwou^ily  frightened  the  planters,  the 
former  naturally  did  not  remain  silent,  ather  as  individuals  or 
as  a  society.  Brissot  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  Gouy's  insinua- 
tions  of  personal  motive,  as  is  evident  &om  the  vituperative 
terms  of  his  answer.  Gony  was  a  wretdi,  be  declared,  with  his 
lies  and  impertinence,  a  dangerous  wretch  without  credit  or 
standing;  while  he  (Brissot)  was  a  Cato,  or  a  Cicero  denouncing 
Catiline.* 

As  for  the  accusaUon  of  Dillon,  the  society  of  the  Amis  det 
Noira  in  its  wrath  laid  formal  complaint  before  the  Assembly, 
in  which  they  demanded  that  the  Assembly  either  censure  M. 
Dillon  or  that  it  allow  the  society  to  hale  him  b^ore  the  courts 
for  libel.  As  was  promptly  pointed  out,  this  came  dangerously 
near  infringing  the  inviolability  of  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  society  maintained,  however,  that  such  inviolability 
concerned  only  matters  of  opinion  and  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  ffllnmTiiafing  private  citizens.  From  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  this  delicate  point  the  Assembly  was  rescued 
by  an  explanation  made  in  behalf  of  M.  Dillon  by  one  of  his 
friends,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  intend  to  inculpate  the 
entire  society — an  explanation  which  the  Assembly  accepted 

>  Ferfidie  du  lyilime  da  Amu  d»»  Noiri,  Nantea,  FebnuirT  83,  1791. 

irndSralumi  pritentitt  aux  mau  aiaia  du  repot  et  du  bonheur  de  la  Fntaot 
t*  dt  qudquet  wi-iitma  Amit  dt*  Noin. 
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as  sufficient,  though  it  by  no  means  satisfied  the  Amis  des 
Noirs.^ 

The  society  next  proceeded  to  issue  a  general  statement  of 
its  principles — a  kind  of  campaign  platform  —  the  immediate 
occasion  for  which  was  a  renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  that  the  decision  of  colonial  affairs  be  left  to  the  whites 
alone.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Clavi^re  and  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly,  to  all  the  commercial  cities,  to  all  manufac- 
turers, colonies,  and  societies  and  friends  of  the  constitution. 
It  began  by  an  attack  on  a  lengthy  pamphlet  of  Moreau  de 
Saint-M6ry's,  which  it  characterized  as  a  diatribe  of  the  wcHrst 
order,  and  its  main  allegation,  that  the  Amis  des  Noirs  were 
responsible  for  the  evils  in  the  colonies,  as  a  glaring  falsehood. 
This  pamphlet,  it  declared  further,  had  been  announced  as 
coming  from  the  national  printing  shop,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  to  have  the  seal  of  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  The 
address  then  attacked  the  demand  of  the  whites  to  be  assiu^d 
of  the  control  of  affairs.  Such  a  demand  should  be  refused,  as 
it  was  not  fair  or  just  to  leave  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  to  one 
dass,  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  all  other 
classes.  Injustice  had  already  been  done  in  not  observing 
the  terms  of  the  decree  of  March  28,  which  based  the  suffrage 
on  a  general  property  qualification  and  did  not  expressly  ex- 
dude  the  mulattoes,  whereas  in  administering  the  decree  they 
had  been  excluded.  The  address  then  went  on  to  deny  that  the 
mulattoes  were  unfitted  to  rule,  or  that  to  give  them  the  suf- 
frage would  result  in  a  slave  insurrection  or  in  a  falling  off  in 
oonmierce;  and  closed  with  a  reiteration  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Amis  des  Noirs;  that  though  they  were  opposed  to 
slavery,  root  and  branch,  as  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  they  did  not  advocate  its  immediate  or  sudden  abolition; 
that  they  believed  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  applied 
in  full  to  all  the  colonies  as  provinces  of  the  realm;  that 
the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished;  and  that  there  should 

*  Patriote  FrangaU,  March  4,  15,  1791.   See  ako  Le  Courrier  de  Provence, 
Maich  6,  8, 1791,  and  the  Moniieur,  March  7, 1791. 
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be  the  greatest   possible  fieedom  of  trade  allowed  to  the 

colonies.' 

Meanwhile,  Brisaot  continued  his  campaign  is  the  PairioU 
Fransaia,  printed  an  address  of  the  Jacobin  Society  of  Angns 
to  all  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  realm,  in  favor  of  the  mulat- 
toes,*  also  a  petition  of  the  mulattoes  themsdves  to  the  Assem* 
bly,*  wrote  at  length  on  the  fearful  punishment  of  Ogk*  into- 
ested  his  friend,  Madame  Roland,  in  the  cause,*  and  took  steps 
to  consult  with  the  English  wdety  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
{Hoviding  funds  for  the  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  fight  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colonial  interests,  the  Amis  dea  Noira  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  indudng  the  Assembly  to  modify  the  decree  of  Oc- 
tober IS,  and  on  May  14  and  15,  1791,  the  Assembly  voted 
that  it  would  never  take  action  regarding  the  state  of  mulat- 
toea  who  were  bom  of  free  fathers  and  mothers,  except  on 
demand  of  the  colonies  themselves  ^  that  the  existing  colonial 
assemblies  should  be  maintained;  but  that  in  the  future,  mulat- 
toes  who  were  bom  of  free  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  parochial  and  colonial  assemblies  if  they  had  the 
other  qualifications  necessary.*  Considering  the  large  majority 
with  which  the  decree  of  October  12  passed  and  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  opponents  of  the  Amia  dea  Noirs,  this  was 
a  considerable  victory,  though  it  was  not  by  any  means  what 
they  hoped.  They  still  feared,  and  with  some  reason,  that  it 
might  not  be  executed.' 

But  this  decree,  which  was  so  great  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  Amia  dea  Noirs,  seemed  to  the  planters,  and  indeed  to 

'  A  second  edition  of  Uie  address  conUiiu  abo  a  justification  of  Og^  and 
letter*  of  different  toeiHit  da  omit  i»  la  eonifilufum,  claiming  rights  for  the 
mulattoes. 

*  PatrioU  Franfou.  Msrcli  SS,  1791.  Lettra  da  dwenea  soeiHU  det  amit 
iela  eonttitution  qui  rtelamait  Ut  droiitds  dtoyen  aetifenfaveur  de*  Aomnsi  <h 
eou^r  de>  eoionieM.  March  8,  April  17,  1791. 

>  PalrKiU  Franfou.  March  25.  1791.  '  Ibid,  May  1,  17SI. 

~  *  Lettrtt  de  Madamt  Holand,  n,  276, 

*  MonHeur,  May  16,  1791. 

'  PatrioU  Franfou,  June  S,  1791. 
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almost  every  one  who  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  colo- 
nieSy  the  height  of  folly,  and  they  went  to  work  most  enei^ti- 
caUy  to  bring  about  its  repeal.  At  the  same  time  the  friends  of 
the  mulatto  took  up  its  defense  and  protested  against  the  possi- 
bility of  evil  consequences  arising  from  it.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Jacobins  the  12th  of  September  Brissot  reiterated  his  former 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  mulatto,  and  in  the 
face  of  strong  indications  to  the  contrary,  denied  that  the  slaves 
had  revolted,  that  all  commercial  cities  were  against  the  decree 
of  May  15,  and  that  civil  war  had  broken  out.  Even  if  it  had, 
he  declared,  it  was  due,  not  to  the  decree  of  May  15,  but  to 
the  failiu^  to  execute  it.^  Rumors  from  the  colonies,  however, 
offset  these  protests,  and  on  September  24,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  measure  of 
May  15  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  law  which  gave  to  each 
colony  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs.  Brissot 
and  his  friends  were  naturally  greatly  depressed,  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  considering  this  decree  as  final,  and  on  the  open^ 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  they  took  up  the  struggle  with 
renewed  vehemence. 

Meanwhile,  the  election  of  Brissot  —  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  Amis  des  Noirs  —  to  this  Assembly  gave  him  a  new  oppor- 
tunity and  shifted  the  center  of  the  combat  to  that  body.  His 
influence  on  colonial  questions  during  this  period  is  so  closely 
related  to  his  previous  work  on  the  same  subject  that  it  may 
best  be  considered  here  instead  of  in  connection  with  his  other 
work  as  a  legislator.  As  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly  he  now  had 
the  chance  of  exercising  directly  upon  legislation  that  influence 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  former  decrees,  he  had  exercised  only 
indirectly  through  the  Amis  des  Noirs  and  through  the  columns 
of  the  Patriote  Frangcds.  The  part  of  the  society  in  this  new 
phase  of  the  struggle  is  not  clear,  but  in  the  absence  of  records 
to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  left  the  struggle 
largely  to  Brissot.  And  into  the  combat  he  threw  himself  with 

^  Duconrs  9ur  la  nicestiU  de  mainienir  le  dkrd  rendu  le  16  mah  1791,  sn 
/nmir  de*  hommes  de  couleur  librei,  ptononei  le  IB  eepUmbrtt  1791. 
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all  hU  accustomed  ardor.  According  to  Paganel  ^  be  sought 
influence  in  the  Assembly,  solely  that  he  might  be  in  a  better 
pouUon  to  defend  the  mulattoes,  and  for  this  reason  allied 
himself  with  the  party  of  Gensonn^  and  Guadet.'  Hardly 
had  the  new  assembly  assumed  power  before  alarming  reports 
began  to  come  in  of  a  slave  innurection  in  Santo  Domingo. 
News  was  also  brought  that  the  mulattoes,  when  they  had 
learned  of  the  rights  given  them  by  the  decree  of  May  16,  had, 
(m  September  20,  extorted  from  the  whites  a  formal  agree- 
ment by  which  the  whites  rect^nized  and  guaranteed  these 
rights.*  Whereupon,  the  colonial  committee  proposed,  in  case 
the  reports  of  the  insurrection  should  be  confirmed,  to  s^id  out 
an  armed  force.  At  this  point  Brissot  expressed  himself  vigor- 
ously upon  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  though 
he  protested  that  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  had  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  cause  was  to  be  fotmd,  he  asserted,  in  the 
law  of  September  24,  which  humiliated  and  debased  the  mulat- 
toes. This,  Tarb£  of  the  cdonial  committee  replied,  could  not 
be  true,  because  the  insurrection  began  before  the  September 
law  was  passed.  The  real  cause,  in  bis  opinion,  was  the  original 
decree  of  May  15, 1791,  While  accepting  Tarb^'s  correction  as 
to  the  date  of  the  insurrection,  Brissot  denied  absolutely  that 
the  decree  of  May  15  was  responsible  for  it.  He  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  trouble  was  stirred  up,  not  by 
the  decree  of  May  15,  but  by  its  non-enforcement,  and  further 
he  demanded  a  speedy  consideration  of  the  whole  question. 
The  colonial  committee  was  instructed  to  report,  but  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  news  arrived  delved  its  action  for  some  weeks. 
Delay  was  intolerable  to  a  radical  like  Brissot,  who  imdoubt- 

>  PieiT«  Paganel  (bora  1741.  (Ued  1826)  wu  a  FVendi  politidu,  a  deputj 
tram  Uie  departmeat  of  tbe  Ltd  tt  Oaroniu  to  tbe  L^ulative  Atnmbly  and 
to  the  CoDventioD,  a  deputyonmianoD  in  ITSS  and  afterward  general  lecretaiy 
of  tlie  ministry  of  foreign  »3aiia. 

'  Enai  kidoripie  el  critique  tur  la  Rfpoliitiott  frantaite,  □,  228:  II  tertaii  U 
parti  da  Oenttm'U.dei  Gitadtt,  etc,  dam  Tttptrance  de  fortifier  deitwr  crfdil  it  dt 
Imtr  ii^umee  la  cautt  da  noin. 

*  Gairan  de  Coulon,  TnnMtt  it  Saint-Dommiqm,  u,  SM-8S. 
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ediy  suspected  the  good  faith  of  the  oominittee  and  attributed 
delay  rather  to  design  than  to  the  cause  allied.  He  finally 
lost  all  patience^  and  on  November  20  declared  to  the  Assembly 
that  if  the  conmiittee  did  not  make  a  report  on  the  colonies,  he 
would.^  Already  fuller  information  had  come  in.  It  was  now 
known  that  the  situation  was  desperate.  What  the  planters 
had  predicted  had  come  to  pass.  A  slave  insurrection  of  un- 
speakable horror  was  in  progress,  and  the  island  was  being 
devastated  with  fire  and  rapine. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Santo  Domingo  when,  on 
December  1,  Brissot  made  his  promised  speech,  one  of  his  long- 
est and  most  eloquent  efforts.  He  argued  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  the  machinations  of  the  disloyal  whites,  who 
had  refused  to  obey  the  decree  of  May  15,  and  had  actually 
disarmed  the  mulattoes.  The  accusation  that  the  Amis  des 
Noirs  had  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  insur- 
rection he  hotly  denied.  **  Produce  a  single  scrap  of  evidence 
of  correspondence  between  the  society  or  its  individual  mem- 
bers and  the  colonies,'*  was  his  challenge;  ^'show  me  a  single 
emissary  to  the  colonies,  and  we  will  march  to  the  scaffold.** 
As  for  the  remedy,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  formal  agreement  of 
September  20.  It  was  forced  from  the  whites  almost  at  the 
moment  when  the  National  Assembly  was  passing  the  law  of 
September  24  which  gave  to  the  whites  power  to  decide  on  the 
status  of  the  mulattoes.  If  the  whites  had  known  this  th^ 
would  never  have  consented  to  the  agreement,  and  now  that 
they  had  despotic  power  legally  in  their  hands,  they  would  use 
it  despotically  and  disavow  the  agreement.  The  one  reasonable 
thing  for  the  Assembly  to  do  was  to  repeal  the  law  of  Septem- 
ber 24  and  by  its  own  action  assure  to  the  mulattoes  their 
rights.  To  this  end  he  proposed  a  series  of  radical  measures. 
The  most  important  were  the  arrest  and  trial  before  the  high 
national  court  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  of  the  governor,  M.  Blanchelande;  the  calling  of 
a  new  colonial  assembly  without  distinction  of  color  and  the 

1  MoniUeur,  November  81, 1791. 
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iffiHing  to  the  islaoda  ot  tnvil  commisaioners  and  troops.!  i^^ 
AsHmblf  evidently  vas  not  ready  for  such  measures,  but  one 
thing  was  clear  even  to  Brissot 's  opfwnents :  troops  were  imper- 
atively needed  in  the  island  and  at  once.  The  task  of  Brissot 
and  his  friends  was  now  to  win  the  passage  of  a  decree  which 
would  insure  that  the  troops  should  not  be  used  against  the 
mulattoes.  To  this  the  colonists  vehemently  objected  and  the 
debates  became  tempestuous.  In  the  strug^e  Brissot  had 
the  support  of  his  Girondin  friends  in  his  main  purpose,  though 
th^  differed  as  to  the  meam  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained. 
Guadet  and  Vergniaud  each  bad  a  different  wording  for  the 
definitive  clause  of  the  decree;  Ve^niaud's,  providing  that  the 
troops  could  be  used  only  on  the  requisiUon  of  the  civil  com- 
missioners, was  the  more  condliatory;  while  Gruadet's  stated 
that  the  king  should  use  the  troops  for  the  provisional  main- 
tenance of  the  agreement  made  by  the  whites.  This  Utter 
proposition  aroused  fierce  debate;  since,  by  dictating  the  action 
of  the  colonial  assembUes  it  took  away  the  freedom  granted 
by  the  September  law.  The  fundamental  question  of  the  status 
of  the  law  was  thus  raised.  It  had  been  passed  as  an  acte  con- 
ttUvtiemnel  tur  lea  colonUt  and  the  question  was:  Did  it  fat) 
under  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  declared  that 
the  next  two  legislatures  could  not  propose  the  change  of  any 
constitutional  article?  As  a  constitutional  article  had  imfortu- 
nately  not  been  defined,  there  was  room  for  endless  ai^ument. 
The  colonial  committee  declared  that  the  law  under  discussion 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  ot  the  constitution  and 
so  could  not  be  changed,  while  Brissot  stoutly  maintained  that 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  constitulion  and  therefore  could  be 
changed.'  In  spite  of  intense  opposition,  Briasot  won  a  victory 
on  the  immediate  question  of  the  use  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  be  sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  it  b^ng  provided  that  they  could 
be  used  only  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  and  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  mulattoes,  as  established  by 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  whites. 

1  Moniltur.  December  ^  ud  4.  ITM.       *  Ibid..  December  8  ud  «,  17*1. 
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But  the  definite  settlement  of  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  status  of  the  mulattoes,  and  the  relation  of  the  colonial 
assembly  to  it,  was  put  off  for  some  time.  Finally,  on  March  21, 
Brissot  demanded  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  be  begun 
at  once  and  be  continued  without  interruption  until  it  should 
be  settled.  He  then  made  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ated his  former  assertion  that  the  difficulty  was  due  not  to  the 
decree  of  May  15,  but  to  its  non-enforcement;  pictured  in  glow- 
ing colors  the  moderation  and  the  patriotism  of  the  mulattoes 
in  the  face  of  wrong  and  oppression;  accused  the  colonial 
assembly  of  plotting  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies;  and 
declared  that  the  only  just  and  adequate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  September  24.^  These 
arguments  were  answered  by  Tarb4,  of  the  colonial  committee, 
who  declared  that  the  evidence  on  which  Brissot  based  his 
charges  against  the  colonial  committee  was  ill  foimded,  drew 
a  lurid  pictiu^  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mulattoes,  —  a  ghastly 
contrast  to  Brissot's  presentation,  —  and  vehemently  opposed 
the  revocation  of  the  September  decree. 

The  question  of  the  constitutional  character  of  this  decree 
was  taken  up  by  Gensonn6  and  Guadet,  both  of  whom  argued 
against  its  constitutionality  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  so 
much  authority  to  the  colonial  assemblies  it  violated  the  indi- 
visible sovereignty  of  the  people.*  The  further  argument  was 
adduced  by  Gensonn^  that  it  could  not  be  considered  constitu- 
tional, because  it  was  passed  after  the  constitution  had  been 
declared  finished.  After  a  stormy  debate  Girondin  influence 
finally  prevailed,  and  on  March  24  Brissot  and  his  friends  won 
a  decisive  victory  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which  practically  re- 
enacted  that  of  May  15,  by  giving  civil  rights  to  the  mulattoes. 

Brissot  was  fairly  carried  off  his  feet  with  delight  at  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure,  and,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Patriate  Frangais, 

^  Moniteur,  March  ^,  1792. 

s  Ihid.,  March  23  and  24.  The  PairioU  FranQais  of  March  23  said  of 
Guadet's  speech:  **8en9ibiliU,  inergie,  logique,  ei  plaisarUerie,  U  a  su  fondr$ 
itnties  les  cotiUur*  avee  Vart  le  plia  dUicaL** 
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gave  vent  to  a  perfect  pEan  of  joy  —  an  editorial  which  showed 
his  absolute  inability  to  understand  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question  or  to  credit  his  adversaries  with  honest  convic- 
tion and  sincerity  of  motive.  There  was  nothing  idt  for  them, 
he  declared,  but  opprobrium,  ineffaceable  opprobrium.  Their 
souls  were  hardened,  ossified;  they  were  dead  to  liberty  and 
humanity. 

This  decree  which  so  moved  Brissot  was  the  last  colonial 
legislation  of  importance  during  his  career,  but  the  spirit  of  his 
measures  was  followed  out,  two  years  later,  by  a  decree  abolish- 
ing slavery.  The  insurrection,  meanwhile,  was  not  permanently 
qudled,  and  under  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  Santo  Domingo  prac- 
tically secured  her  independence.  That  the  Amis  dea  Noirs 
had  any  part  in  this  subsequent  legislation  is  not  proved  by 
any  records  known  to  the  writer.  The  r£sum6  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society,  found  at  the  Institute  among  the  papers  of 
Omdorcet,  stops  with  the  meeting  of  June  8,  1790,  but  the 
existence  of  the  society  as  late  as  July,  1792,  is  attested  by  the 
records  of  the  English  society.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  after  the 
victory  of  March,  1792,  when  other  interests  absorbed  the  time 
and  attention  of  its  leader,  it  abandoned  further  immediate 
efforts  and  became  less  and  less  active. 

The  responsibility  for  the  initiative  of  this  colonial  policy 
was  universally  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Amis  dea  Noirs,  and  from 
the  time  when  they  opposed  the  admission  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  deputies  from  Santo  Domingo  to  the  passing  of  the  decree 
of  March  24,  1792,  accusations  were  heaped  up  against  them. 
These  accusations  came  from  at  least  three  sources:  the  com- 
mercial class,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  France,  who  declared 
that  th^  would  be  ruined  if  the  slave  trade  were  destroyed; 
the  planters,  who,  in  addition  to  conunercial  ruin,  feared  the 
horrors  of  a  negro  insurrection;  and  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  Assembly,  who,  while  they  were  not  personally 
involved,  foresaw  the  dangers  which  might  result  from  too 
radical  action.' 

I  See,  tor  exunple,  s  cut  whidi  appcued  in  the  Aett*  dM  A'p6trti,  vol.  xt,  no. 
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The  charges  brought  against  the  Amis  des  Noirs  by  these 
various  enemies  went  all  the  way  from  a  simple  allegation  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  bad  judgment  in  trying  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  to  the  accusation 
that  they  had  deliberately  stirred  up  revolt  for  treasonable 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  violent  denounced  the  society  as  a 
sect  which  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  all  religions,  of  all 
forms  of  government.  The  majority  of  these  attacks  accused 
the  society,  at  most,  of  bad  judgment,  and  were  based  on  the 
general  argument  that  the  colonies  could  not  exist  without  the 
slave  trade  and  that  the  result  of  its  suppression  would  be 
weakness  and  poverty.*  "Such  is  the  natural  result,*'  wrote 
Saint-Cyran,  "of  the  ideas  with  which  a  multitude  of  lazy  peo- 
pie,  who  know  very  little  about  our  colonies  and  our  commerce, 
are  trying  to  buy  celebrity  at  any  price.  We  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  consider  these  humanitarians  as  fanatics  who  are  acting  in 
good  faith,  although  appearances  are  to  the  contrary."  ^ 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  attacks  were  directed 
especially  against  Brissot.  He  had  at  least  twice  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  society  of  the  Amis  des  Nairs^  —  in  Febru- 
ary, 1789,  and  again  in  January,  1790;  during  a  large  part  of 
1790  and  in  1791  he  filled  the  more  important  post  of  secretary 
and  was  known  as  the  founder  and  most  active  member.'  He 
was  accused  of  being  from  first  to  last  the  author  of  the  trouble 
in  the  colonies  and  of  having  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  English 
government  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  bringing  about  their 
ruin.  Such  charges,  in  various  forms  and  in  various  degrees  of 

80S,  about  January,  1702,  representing  in  the  background  the  dty  of  Bordeaux 
and  in  the  foreground  Vulcan  chained,  a  broken  anchor,  and  a  wrecked  ship 
with  this  inscription:  "Adwiti  eoMtHuiionnelle  du  commerce  de  Bordeaux,  cette 
edampe  est  dMUe  h  la  SoeitU  des  Amis  des  Noirs  et  recommandie  "paHiculihe- 
ment  A  Mm,  [sic]  Condorcet  et  Brissot** 

^  De  Pons,  writing  to  Bamave,  Ohservaiions  sur  la  situation  politique  de  Saint' 
Domingue,  November  27, 1700. 

*  Refutation  du  prqjet  des  Amis  des  Noirs  sur  la  suppression  de  la  iraite  des 
fAgres  et  sur  V abolition  de  Vesdasoage  dans  nos  colonies,  par  M.  de  Saint-Cyran, 
1700. 

'  See  the  signatures  of  the  officers  attached  to  various  addresses  of  the 


CHAPTER  IX 

BBIB80T  AS  A  MEUBBB  OF  THE  IJ»ISI.ATIVE  A88EHBLT 

Fart  I 

Bit  EUetion  and  kit  Reiation  to  the  War  Quettion  ' 

A  FEW  days  before  it  dissolved,  the  first  National  Assembly 
had  declared  that  the  one  object  of  the  Revolution  was  to  give 
the  French  people  a  constitution,  and  that  as  the  constitution 
vas  completed,  the  Revolution  was  ended.  To  those  who  be- 
lieved this  declaration,  the  period  of  the  LcgiBlative  Assembly 
furnished  a  complete  disillusion.  At  its  beginning  France  was  a 
bourgeois  monarchy  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbors;  before  its 
close  she  had  entered  upon  a  war  which  was  to  end  only  with  the 
tall  of  Napoleon;  and  she  had  become  in  all  but  name  a  demo- 
cratic  republic.  In  both  these  changes  Brissot  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  influential  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
mooarcby,  and  f<^  the  war  he,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
was  responsible.  The  period  of  the  L^^l&tive  Assembly  was 
indeed  the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life  and  the  time  of  his 
greatest  influence. 

In  spite  of  his  avowed  republicanism,  he  had  no  hesitation 
about  accepting  the  position  of  deputy  under  the  constitutional 
monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  eager  for  the  opportunity 
to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
keen  disappointment  to  him  if  he  had  failed  of  election,  as  he 
had  two  years  before  to  the  States-General.  Quite  aside  from 
his  own  personal  interest,  the  approaching  elections  were  to 
him  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern.  It  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance, he  felt,  that  the  right  sort  of  men  should  be  chosen,  and 
in  the  Patriate  Frartgais  of  Jime  14  and  15  he  gave  his  advice 
at  length  on  the  subject.  Exclude  former  princes  and  members 
of  the  high  nobility  and  the  high  clergy,  he  urged.  Mistrust 
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those  men  who  have  been  connected  with  great  houses,  exclude 
not  only  those  who  have  had  pensions  from  the  government, 
but  also  those  who  are  holding  public  and  lucrative  places,  of 
whatever  nature,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  maxim  that 
no  one  can  fill  two  offices  at  a  time.  Mistrust  bankers ;  men  who 
have  belonged  to  the  old  parliamentary  magistracy;  men  of 
letters,  who  have  been  the  champions  of  the  ministry;  almost 
all  academicians,  men  who  have  passed  their  Uves  in  the  midst 
of  the  great;  and  finally,  both  the  men  who  are  always  preach- 
ing moderation  and  those  who  defend  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  frenzy.  Barring  out  such  men,  the  safest  classes  from  which 
to  choose  are  first  of  all  political  writers,  and  then  in  order 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  business  men.  In  making  these  recom- 
m^idations,  Brissot,  while  obviously  sincere,  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  disinterested. 

His  own  chances  were  certainly  better  now  than  they  had 
been  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  partly  because  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  by  making  ineligible  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  all  members  of  the  first  Assembly,  had  removed  from 
the  field  of  competition  many  prominent  men,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  his  rivals;  but  chiefly  because  he  had  won 
for  himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  municipal  politician, 
leader  of  the  Amis  des  NoirSy  and  most  of  all  as  editor  of  the 
Patriote  Franqais.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very  activities 
which  had  proclaimed  him  a  partisan  of  an  equality  which 
extended  even  to  the  negro,  and  of  a  sovereignty  of  the  people 
which  would  overthrow  the  king,  had  made  him  many  enemies 
among  the  colonists,  the  aristocrats,  and  the  royalists.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  ''accepting"  the  position  of  deputy,  but  of 
fighting  a  long  and  arduous  battle  to  gain  it. 

The  attack  against  him  was  led  by  royalist  journals,  such  as 
the  Actea  des  Apdtres,  the  Journal  de  la  cour  et  de  la  vilUy  the 
Ami  du  Bm^  the  Argus  Patriate^  the  BabUlardy  and  the  Chmd  du 
Coq.^  While  these  papers  could  not  be  compared  to  the  revo- 

^  "  Le  Chard  du  Coq  semhlaii  rCaooif  iU  erU  que  pour  mener  une  camjMgns 
oehanUe conire  Brissot"    Charavay,  UAssembUe SledoraU  de  Paris,  1791-9ii; 
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lutionaiy  joumab  for  tbt;  wei^t  and  force  of  their  ai^uments, 
in  vH  and  di>ilit;  to  make  thxsr  antagonist  ridiculoiu  ihey  were 
disconcertiiigly  successful.  Briasot's  candidate  was  no  sooner 
announced  than  th^  began  their  fuullades.  Among  these 
attacks  the  most  noted  and  the  most  effective  was  that  of  the 
Journal  de  Unxmr  etdela  mile.  In  the  midst  of  the  election  it 
came  out  with  this  epigram:  — 

Mont  Brit . . .  retttmble  aafriptm 
Qin,  daiu  la  eratntt  de  la  gtiU, 
Va  parlotd  oranri ;  Au  lomM  / 
Et  pendant  m  temped  tout  nlc' 

The  accusation  of  theft  hinted  at  in  these  lines  is  said  to  have 
first  been  made  by  Th£veneaa  de  Morande,  the  editor  of  the 
Ar^t^t  Pairiole,  who  is  held  respcHisible  for  coining  the  word 
brutoUr  as  an  equivalent  for  steal.*  It  was  inunediatcJy  a^zed 
upon  by  the  royalist  journals,  who  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
into  <nrculation,  as  an  equivalmt  for  eseroquer,  to  steal)  nor  did 
its  use  cease  with  Briasot's  election.  For  example,  the  Journal 
de  la  couT  etdela  tiiUe  of  September  S5  made  this  edifying  state- 
ment: "When  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  it  was  sufiBcient  to  know 
how  to  briasoter  neatly  in  order  to  be  chosen  as  deputy  to  the 
new  legislature,  hesaid: 'I  hopethatMr.Fitt  will  not  continue 
to  send  the  briasoteura  of  London  to  Botany-Bay,  since  he  can 
now  settle  them  so  w^  with  our  neighbors;  those  clever  pick- 
pockets will  find  themselves  at  home  there.'"  Again  a  few  days 
later  the  same  journal,  i^ropos  of  a  theft,  alluded  to  a  briasote- 
ment  that  bad  been  perpetrated  upon  an  Englishman  in  one  of 

Introduction,  nii.  The  editon  of  the  BabUlard  were  dted  by  Brissot  before 
the  oourb.  TheiT  def  euM  wu  that  they  had  merely  borrowed  from  Tbireiieau 
de  Morande.  At  all  events,  the  suit  came  to  Dothing.  Bmiehe*  et  Bonx,  xn, 
15-17. 

)  Charavay,  L'AttembUe  SeetoraU  de  Parit,  Introduction,  ziii-iiv. 

■  No.  2,  of  September  17-18,  p.  52.  CUietie  in  bis  biognphy  of  Desmoulins 
(p.  180}  credita  him  with  otnning  the  word  in  his  Jean  Pierre  Brined  dSnuuqvi. 
But  this  pamphlet  (Ud  not  appear  till  February.  1792,  and  the  word  brittotar 
waau9edintheJoumaJil«iaomrelif«^nUe  of  September  10. 1791  (Charavay, 
L'AttenbUe  (UctoriJede  Parit,  17CI1-M,  Introduction,  xzvii,  note).  Accord- 
ins  to  Beaulieu,  Bttait  hitforiguet,  47,  it  was  Thtvenetui  de  Morande  in  the 
Argut  who  was  responsible. 
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the  chief  gambling-halls  of  the  Palais  Hoysl.^  According  to 
Beaulieu,  the  use  of  the  word  became  so  common  that  even  the 
children  in  the  streets  took  it  up.  Insteadofsaying,  *' You  have 
stolen  my  ball  or  my  top/'  th^  would  say,  **  You  have  brissoU 
my  ball  or  my  top/'  *  The  stigma  involved  clung  to  Brissot 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

ThSveneau  de  Morande,  mentioned  above  as  the  originator 
of  this  libel,  was  Brissot's  most  bitter  and  persistent  enemy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  come  to  serious  disagree- 
ment during  Brissot's  residence  in  London  in  1783,  when  they 
both  worked  on  the  Courrier  for  Swinton,'  and  that  Morande 
had  subsequently  accused  him  of  swindling  Desforges,  Brissot's 
partner,  in  the  Lycie^  in  consequence  of  which  Brissot  had 
brought  a  suit  against  him  which  was  still  pending.^  Morande 
had  now  renewed  his  attacks.  According  to  Madame  Roland,  he 
was  one  of  three  or  four  scribblers  paid  by  Montmorin  to  run 
down  Brissot,  and  had  been  called  from  London  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  At  all  events,  whether  on  his  own  account  or  in 
the  pay  of  others,  he  denounced  Brissot  unsparingly.  Not  con- 
tent with  heaping  up  accusations  in  his  journal,  he  now  pub- 
lished them  enlarged  and  embellished  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  object  of  reaching  a  larger  audience,  and  thus  inflicting  all 
possible  damage.  To  these  attacks  Brissot  replied  by  similar 
pamphlets  and  through  the  columns  of  the  Patrioie  Frangais. 
Though  waged  for  political  reasons,  the  combat  was  not  on 
questions  of  political  policy  but  of  personal  conduct.  Neither 
party  scrupled  to  drag  in  the  details  of  the  private  life  of  the 
other,  and  their  mutual  recriminations  were  far  from  edifying.^ 

^  Journal  de  la  cow  etdela  viUe,  October  12, 1701.  The  same  paper  made  a 
wretched  pun  declaring  that  the  name  was  really  Treuot.  It  also  declared  that 
Brissot's  schoolmates  had  sought  the  origin  of  his  name  in  Greek  roots  and 
found  it  to  be  the  future  of  the  verb  britho,  that  is  to  say,  **Je  suis  sur  U  fxne 
d^Hre  pendu:'  December  21,  1701. 

*  **CeUe  mSchancetS  fit  fortune.  Lee  enfanie,  done  leurejeux,  ne  dieaierU  plue: 
*  Tu  m'a  pris  ou  voU  ma  hotde  ou  ma  Umpie,'  mme  '  Tu  m*a  hrieeoU  ma  Umpie^ 
fu  m*ae  brissoU  ma  boule,'  "  Beaulieu,  n,  47. 

■  See  p.  24.  <  See  p.  28. 

*  (a)  lUplique  de  Charlee  Thheneau  Morande  d  Jacquee  Pierre  Brieeoi  eur 
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Morande's  accusations  were  not  so  wdl  founded  as  Brissot's, 
but  he  was  extremdy  skillful  in  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  pertinacious  in  suppcMiing  his  accusations 
by  plausible  arguments  and  by  suppositions  which  seemed  to 
the  uninitiated  additional  proof.  He  raked  up  every  unfortu- 
nate accident  or  unliiH[>py  circumstance  of  Brissot's  past  life 
and  adroitly  interpreted  them  to  Brissot's  disadvantage,  pre- 
senting even  the  most  innocent  facts  in  such  dark  and  Hstmning 
colors  that  Brissot  himself  mi^t  wdl  have  doubted  his  own 
integrity.^  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  fact  that  Brissot  was  of 
insignificant  birth,  the  son  of  an  eating-house  keeper,  and  when 
Brissot  retorted  that  Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
Massillon  of  a  shoemaker,  and  Diderot  of  a  cutler,^  M(»«nde 
declared  that  he  had  ahnost  died  of  laughter  at  the  audacity 
or  rather  the  simplicity  of  the  comparison.  The  addition  ot 
de  WartnUe^  which  Brissot  had  made  to  his  name  before  leaving 
Chartres,  Morande  alleged  as  evidence  of  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies,' and  Brissot's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negro  as  evidence 
that  he  was  in  secret  and  treasonable  collusion  with  Eln^and 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  French  commerce  and  destroying  the 
French  colonies.^  Morande  declared  further  that  Brissot  had 
'^forgotten"  for  six  months  to  restore  to  the  treasury  ct  the 

iei  erreuTM,  les  oiMis,  let  xnfidiliUs  ei  les  ealomnies  de  sa  rSponse.  Angint  ttw 
1791.  The  title  evidently  makes  allusion  to  the  earlier  phase  of  the  contest 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  respective  newspapers  of  Morande  and 
Brissot. 

(6)  Lettre  aux  Slecieur$  du  dSpartmerU  de  Paru  ntr  Jaequu  Piem  Bnsmii^ 
par  Charks  Th^veneau  Morande.  Septemb^  8»  1791. 

(e)  SuppUmeni  au  No,  25  de  F  Argue  PatrioU,  RSponee  au  dernier  mo<  de 
J,  P.  Brieeoi  ei  d  Ume  lee  petiie  mote  de  eee  camaradee,  September  S,  1791. 

^  (a)  RSjxmee  de  Jaoquee  Pierre  Brieeoi  d  Ume  lee  libelUetee,  qui  ami  aUaqui  ei 
aUofuetU  ea  vie  paeeSe.  August  10, 1791. 

(6)  Auz  Hekeure  du  dSpartemeni  de  Pane,  August  26»  1791. 

(e)  Rtplvpu  de  J.  P.  Brieeoi  d  Ckarlee  Tkheneau  Moramde.    Augosl  SQl 

1791. 

*  Ripoiue  de  Jacquee  Pierre  Brieeolp  S.  A  keener  soise  of  humor  woold  have 
pRTcnted  Brissot  hom  making  such  a  comparison.  It  was  very  diaractcfistic 
that  he  did  not  lealixe  how  this  would  sound. 

s  lUplique  de  Ckarlee  Tkheneau  Moramde^  47-48. 

«  LeUn  amx  tlednsn,  19-90. 
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district  of  the  Filles-Saint-Thomas  five  hundred  and  eighty 
livres  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  as  president  of  the 
district,^  and  finally,  returning  to  his  earUer  charges,  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  accusation  that  Brissot  had  had  part  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Diable  dans  un  bSnitier,*  and  that  he  had 
swindled  his  partner  Desforges  out  of  fifteen  thousand  livres.' 
These  charges  were  supported  by  insufficient  evidence.  It 
is  true  that  he  habitually  signed  himself  Brissot  de  WarvUle^  and 
even  became  known  as  Monsieur  de  WarviUe,^  but  that  this 
was  an  evidence  of  aristocratic  tendencies  Brissot  emphatically 
denied.  He  added  the  de  WarviUe,  he  declared,  in  early  life, 
simply  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  brothers,  and 
then  having  published  works  under  that  name,  it  seemed  better 
to  keep  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Brissot  was 
not  the  only  revolutionist  who  bore  a  title  without  being  of  the 
nobility  or  having  the  least  desire  to  be.*  But  although  it 
showed  a  little  human  weakness,  and  certainly  gave  a  handle  to 
unfriendly  criticism,  it  was  really  no  proof  of  opposition  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Revolution.*  As  for  the  charge 
that  he  was  sold  to  England,  an  accusation  of  like  venality  was 
made,  at  one  time  or  another,  against  almost  every  public  man 
in  France.  The  cry  was  raised  that  Mirabeau  was  sold  to  the 
court,  Condorcet  to  the  king,  Danton  to  the  foreigner,  but, 
lacking  unquestionable  proof,  such  charges  may  be  dismissed 
as  imworthy  of  consideration.  The  accusation  that  Brissot 
kept  back  money  belonging  to  his  district  falls  to  the  ground, 
since  he  was  able  to  produce  a  recript  for  the  money .^  On  the 
last  two  charges,  that  of  complicity  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Diable  dans  un  binitier  and  of  having  swindled  Desforges,  Bris- 
sot, as  has  already  been  seen,  was  not  able  to  dear  himself  so 

1  See  Brissot,  RSplique,  96.  *  See  p.  80.  *  See  p.  28. 

*  He  was  known  as  De  WarviUe  in  America.  See  letten  addressed  to  him  by 
Americans,  in  Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Scioto 
Papers,  in  New  York  Historical  Society. 

*  Brissot,  RSj)onse  d  Urns  Us  libdUttet,  5. 

*  NoHce  tur  Brissot,  in  Vatel;  CharloUe  Corday  d  Us  Otrondins,  n,  244. 
7  lUplique  de  Brissot,  26. 
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erjflipklclx;  ^  bot  at  ksit  if  cridBBee  of  U»  perfect  imiooenm 
kdung^fr/keTidenoecf  bbpalt.  ftbrncMeof  "notinoved/* 

But  if  Mi«iidr*s  facts  fpm  doriitltf.  Ins  ddn  in  iH^ 
tbcn  WM  giot*  With  a  deft  touch  aad  a  devcr  turn  he  had 
brougbt  out  the  weak  pomta  in  BriHot*s  caiecr.  He  showed 
that  Brisiot,  if  not  Umsetf  a  wntcr  of  libcls»  had  been  closely 
connected  with  peopk  who  did  write  them,  pointed  out  Bris- 
sot's  failures  as  a  man  of  letten»  and  hdd  op  to  ridicule  his 
impraeticable  schemes.'  The  vtry  bitternesB  of  the  attack  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tiibiite  to  Brissoi's  position,  for  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  prominence  he  wooU  not  have  been  so  vigor- 
ously  opposed. 

Brissot's  cause  was  meanidiile  supported  by  his  friends,  his 
section,  and  his  native  dty.  In  answer  to  the  all^ations  of  the 
Babillardf  borrowed  from  Morande,  that  he  had  not  accounted 
for  money  belonging  to  his  district,  certain  important  members 
of  the  section  of  the  Bibliothdque  posted  two  certificates  which 
showed  that  the  money  had  been  duly  paid,'  and  the  citizens 
of  Chartres,  Brissot's  native  place,  sent  to  the  electors  of  Paris 
an  address  in  which  they  asserted  their  belief  in  his  innocence 
and  denounced  the  accusations  made  against  him  as  atrocious 
calumnies.^  The  district  of  Lyons  also  sent  an  ardent  address 
in  his  behalf.^  Brissot  himself,  in  addition  to  his  defense 
against  si)ecific  charges,  wrote  an  exhortation  to  the  electors 
which,  while  general  in  its  terms,  was  really  an  appeal  for  per- 
sonal support.  The  fate  of  the  constitution,  he  reminded  them, 
de{)endeil  in  large  part  on  the  future  legislature.  Its  members 
should,  therefore,  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  Calumnies 
against  the  candidates  instead  of  being  lightly  accepted  should 

>  S^r  pp.  «.  30.  •  RSpHque  de  BrisKt,  89,  51. 

*  H^m^4^fz  W  Houx,  xii.  15-17.  Whereupon  the  BabiHard,  in  anoUier  iame. 
qiMtitioiMHl  the*  wivth  of  tiiese  certificates  mod  added  that  Brissot  had  taken  the 
•um  twH\\  hut  this  tfems  hardly  probable. 

«  rham>AY.  LAssembUt  HedoraU  de  ParxM,  1791-M,  pp.  iW-OS.  The  iMli. 
|{att>r»  ixf  thi!t  Wtter  «-«tY  the  members  of  the  local  Jacobin  Chib.  Their  support 
of  Rriwi^t  nu^v.  theivfow,  have  been  due  more  to  his  popobiHty  with  the 
Jacobin  t  lub  at  INtns  than  to  the  fmdL  that  he  was  a  native  of  Chartres. 

»  UrvAiMi»  ^a^MMaiM;  B^  IL 
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be  carefully  sifted.  Proved  patriotism,  courage,  good  judgment, 
and  uprightness  were  the  indispensable  requisites.^ 

Despite  all  the  efforts  in  his  behalf,  it  looked  for  some  time 
as  though  Brissot's  opponents  were  going  to  be  successful  in 
keeping  him  out  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Proposed  again 
and  again  in  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Paris  he  was  again  and 
again  defeated,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  attempts  that  on 
September  14  he  was  finally  elected  twelfth  deputy  from  Paris 
out  of  twenty-four.'  His  election  under  such  circumstances 
was  a  decided  victory  for  the  advanced  party,  and  was  hailed 
with  great  rejoicing  by  the  citizens  of  Chartres,  by  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Paris,  by  various  local  Jacobin  clubs,'  by  the  radical 
pfess,^  and  by  his  personal  friends.  Madame  Roland  had  been 
among  those  who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  elections  with 
the  deepest  interest.  She  was  distressed  at  his  defeats, '^  but 
greatly  delighted  at  his  ultimate  success.  Her  hope  for  him  was 
that  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  good  that  he  longed  to  do.* 

The  Assembly  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  young 
men,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  passed  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  inexperienced  men.  It  thus 
leered  an  unusual  opportimity  to  Brissot,  one  of  the  few 
members  who  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself .  To  a  man 
whose  most  absorbing  interest  for  years  had  been  political 
reform,  now  to  have  a  share  in  actual  legislation  was  both  a 
reward  for  past  work  and  a  stimulus  to  further  effort.  And  he 
threw  himself  into  his  new  task  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He 

1  Painote  FranQais,  August  2S,  1791. 

'  Charavay,  VA»9embUe  Uedorale  de  ParU,  1791-02,  pp.  13S-227.  See 
also  Appendix  D. 

'  Lettres  de  JSlieiiaiion  des  SociMSs  du  Amis  de  la  ConsUttitum  de  VYonne 
tl  de  8aint-Deni8,  d  de  pltuieure  Ueeteure  du  district  de  Lyon,  jtour  le  ehoix  de 
Brieeoi,  19,  eo,  28  septembre,  1791.  Originaux  signSs  A.  N,   B^  11. 

^  Charavay,  ubi  tup..  Int.,  xzix. 

'  Madame  Roland  to  Bangal,  September  S:  "Brissot  est  terriblemerU  halotiS; 
ttU  ne  passe  pas  aujourffhui;  je  tremble  pour  /«t."  LeUres,  n,  868. 

'  Ibid^  u,  884.  **La  nomination  de  Brissot  Jut  cilArie  par  touts  la  presse  pa- 
trio/te,  CHait  le  premier  candidal  de  la  fraction  la  plus  avancSe  de  VAssembUe 
^  rhinit  la  majoriiS"  Charavay,  ubi  sup,.  Int.,  zziz. 
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gave  up  for  tbe  time  active  participation  in  the  editing  of  his 
journal,  "in  order  that  be  might  devote  himsdf  more  fully  to 
the  important  functions  to  which  the  choice  of  his  fc^ow  tuti- 
sens  called  him." 

His  cant^dacy  had  been  wdl  Biq>poited  by  the  radical  press. 
The  only  democratic  journalist  who  expressed  doubt  as  to  his 
poUtical  polity  was  Marat,  who  was  unable  to  fo^^  or  to  for- 
give Brissot's  support  of  I^ayette;  and  with  his  usual  p^ietra- 
tion,  he  pointed  out  the  weakness  in  Brissot's  position.  Brissot, 
he  declared,  by  trying  to  conciliate  incompatible  interests,  had 
displeased  both  parties;  clear-ughted  patriots  lacked  confidence 
in  him,  while  the  enemies  of  the  country  distrusted  him.'  Bris- 
sot's opposition  to  the  constitution  and  outspok^i  admiration 
for  a  republic,  followed  by  his  acceptance  of  the  constitutioii, 
certainly  did  give  ground  for  suspicion,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
conservatives  and  of  the  radic^.  And  when,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  took  the  oath  to  the  ctmstitu- 
tion,  the  royalist  journals  indulged  in  sarcastic  comment  at  his 
expense.  L'Ami  du  Roi,  for  example,  in  referring  to  the  oath 
taken  by  the  deputies,  declared  that  "among  the  orators  of 
that  pious  opera  the  one  who  made  the  greatest  sensation  was 
M.  Brissot,  who  was  received  with  exaggerated  and  ironic 
applause.  People  supposed  that  it  would  cost  that  famous 
republican  much  effort  to  swear  JidiliU  to  the  king*,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  M.  Brissot  carried  it  off  with  a  very  good 
grace.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  himself  .  .  .  seated  upon  one 
of  the  national  thrones  made  him  swallow  the  pill  of  the  oath 
without  a  grimace."  • 

The  possible  effect  of  this  inconsistency  Brissot  had  not  faQed 
to  appreciate,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Electoral  Assembly 
just  after  his  election,  he  had  attempted  to  set  himself  right.  "  I 
ha\'e  been  pictured  to  you  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution," 
he  declared.  "Far  from  me  that  horrible  character.  To  wish 
to  improve  it  while  it  was  still  unfinished,  was  that  to  be  an 

>  L'Ami  du  pnipb,  September  11.  1191. 

*  L'Ami  du  Alt,  October  6, 1701.  Quoted  b  Boudia  *  Roux.  xn.  SL 
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enemy  of  the  oonstitution?  Finished,  entire,  to-day  it  com- 
mands respect,  and  its  worship  is  in  my  heart;  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  all  patriots."  ^ 

But,  in  this  same  address,  in  speaking  of  the  di£Sculties  with 
which  the  legislature  would  have  to  contend,  he  declared  that 
the  executive  power  was  without  energy  and  without  confi- 
dence, —  a  statement,  which,  while  it  might  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  ministry,  might  at  the  same  time  be  suspected  of  imply- 
ing distrust  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  containing  the  germ  of 
opposition  to  the  whole  executive  department  as  provided  for 
in  the  constitution.  The  royalist  journals  were  fundamentally 
right.  The  above  declaration  as  to  his  devotion  to  the  consti- 
tution, while  not  untrue,  was  not  the  whole  truth.  Brissot's 
ardor  was  for  the  new  constitution  only  so  far  as  it  represented 
a  victory  over  the  old  regime;  for  it,  as  a  finished  and  unchange- 
able form  of  government,  his  ardor  was  much  less;  and  in  the 
new  legislature  he  took  his  seat,  not  with  the  right,  which 
wanted  to  maintain  the  constitution,  the  whole  constitution, 
and  the  constitution  at  any  cost;  but  with  the  left,  which, 
while  not  openly  opposing  the  constitution,  by  no  means  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  climax  of  the  Revolution  and  which  was  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  regard  the  Revolution  as  finished.  It  was 
with  the  deputies  from  the  Gironde,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and 
Guadet,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  group  afterward  to  be 
known  as  the  Girondins^  with  whom  he  especially  allied  himself. 
According  to  Paganel,  his  motive  in  connecting  himself  with 
them  was  that  he  might  have  their  support  in  his  contest  in 
bdialf  of  the  mulattoes.^  At  all  events,  his  opinions  soon  ac- 
quired much  weight  with  them,  and  he  became  so  important 
and  influential  a  member  of  the  Assembly  that  his  political 
adherents,  both  within  the  Assembly  and  without,  were  known 
as  Brissotins.  As  has  been  said,  this  was  the  period  of  his  great- 
est influence.  This  influence  was  due  in  part  to  his  niunerous 
speeches  before  the  Assembly.  He  always  spoke  with  clearness 

*  Patriate  FranQois,  September  17,  1791. 
'  Paganel*  Etaai  historiqiu,  n,  228. 
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and  some  (oice,  and  occauooally  with  eloquence,  but  he  was 
not  a  great  orator.  His  real  strength  lay  in  the  tjemendous 
earnestness  with  which  he  worked,  in  his  untiling  perseverance, 
and  in  fais  zeal  in  organizing  and  directing  affairs  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  Assembly  itself.' 

The  first  business  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  work,  and  it  had  hardly  begun  the  task 
when  Brissot,  with  his  usual  readiness,  came  forward  with  a 
{dan  for  the  organizaUon  of  committees ;  but,  although  he  made 
every  effort  to  be  heard,  he  could  not  obtain  the  floor.  Un- 
daunted by  this  failure,  he  gave  the  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club 
and  had  it  printed.  It  was  a  dear  and  fordble  argument  in 
favor  of  having  as  few  committees  as  pos^ble.  Committees 
were  necessary,  he  admitted,  but  to  create  many  conunitteea 
was  to  increase  ministerial  influence,  to  hinder  freedom  of 
(pinion,  and  to  encourage  the  despotism  of  individuals.  He 
would  even  dispense,  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  separate  diplo- 
matic committee,  but  would  unite  it  with  the  committees  on 
military  and  marine  affairs,  under  the  general  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  and  defense.'  A  diplomatic  committee  was 
nevertheless  formed  on  October  25,  and  Brissot's  reputation 
for  an  extended  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  secured  his  election 
to  it.* 

As  the  body  to  which  foreign  affairs  were  referred,  the  diplo- 
matic committee  was  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  all  the  committees;  and  Brissot,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  its  best  known  member,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Koch,  the  learned  professor  of  international  law  at  the 

>  See  p.  420. 

*  Duemri  rar  rorgamMati/m  det  eomiUt  deiHni  i  Hrt  protumeS  A  I'AuembUt 
tu^ioaaU  U  IS  odobre  1791,  prorumci  aui  Jaeobiru  U  H  oetobre.  See  hla  prelim- 
iaary  note.  Many  of  Mb  Inter  gpeeches,  both  at  the  Club  and  at  the  AaKmbl7, 
were  printed  for  him  by  these  leapective  bodies, 

*  Prod-Tfrbal  de  VAiwrnbUe  nationaU,  I,  tSt.  See  elao  Ibid.,  October  IS, 
1701.  He  was  elected  aecretary  on  that  date.  Tbei«  were  ax  tecretaries,  re- 
newed by  bait  every  two  weeks.  The  cominittee  wu  in  part  renewed  (by  lot) 
March  2,  but  Brissot  remained  in  the  tioniinittee.  He  withdrew  on  June  6, 
uid  was  reelected  July  17. 
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University  of  Strasbourg,  was  thus  able  to  exercise  a  dominat- 
ing influence  upon  foreign  affairs.^  In  view  of  his  previous 
utterances  the  general  policy  which  Brissot  would  follow  was 
not  difficult  to  predict.  In  his  opinion,  diplomacy  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  old  regime,  and  since  the  old  r^me  was  an  evil, 
diplomacy  was  an  evil.  He  failed  even  to  appreciate  the  possible 
use  of  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  and  urged  France 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  corps.  He  especially  urged  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  be  diminished  and  that  the  salaries  of  those  who 
were  retained  be  reduced.  Such  measures,  Brissot  protested, 
would  only  tend  toward  peace.^ 

The  immediate  diplomatic  problems  which  confronted  the 
Assembly  in  its  opening  days  involved  the  relation  of  France 
both  to  the  Smigris  and  to  the  German  princes  along  the  Rhine, 
to  whom  many  of  the  SmigrSs  had  fled.  The  revolutionists  were 
incensed  against  these  princes  for  the  support  they  had  given 
to  the  anti-revolutionary  party;  and  the  German  princes,  many 
of  whom  had  property  within  French  territory,  were  incensed 
against  the  revolutionists  on  account  of  the  recent  abolition  of 
feudal  rights.  Alleging  that  they  still  held  their  feudal  privi- 
leges from  the  emperor,  they  appealed  to  him  to  redress  their 
wrongs.'  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  aid  the  haigrh^ 
who,  in  turn,  were  stirring  them  up  against  France.  What  was 
to  be  the  attitude  of  France  toward  these  imtgris  and  toward 
the  princes  who  were  supporting  them?  This,  in  turn,  involved 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  France  toward  the  imigris  in 
general.  To  these  questions  Brissot  had  a  ready  answer,  and 
on  October  20,  in  a  speech  before  the  Assembly,  set  forth  his 
views  at  length.  Its  most  notable  feature  was  its  attempt  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 

1  For  an  extended  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Bris8ot*s  influence  on  for- 
rign  affairs  see  H.  A.  Groets-Bernstein,  La  DiplomatU  de  la  Oironde,  Jao^ites 
Pierre  Brissot,  Paris,  1912. 

>  Patriole  Francis,  November  16, 1789. 

*  The  feudal  relation  of  "the  immediates*'  in  Alsace  was  ''ambiguous, 
obflcure,  and  litigious."  Sorel,  L* Europe  ei  la  Rholtdianfrangaise,  n,  78. 
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dedanticm  of  ri^ts  and  at  the  same  time  protect  France  from 
the  dangers  to  which  that  Eberly  mi^t  give  riae.  The  laws 
against  the  (nUgrSs^  he  maintjiined,  had  beat  confused  with  the 
laws  against  revolt.  The  declaration  of  ri^ts  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  every  one  to  go  idierever  it  seemed  good  unto  him; 
from  which  it  resulted  that  the  citisens  ought  to  be  entirely 
free  to  emigrate.  Then,  coming  down  to  more  practical  con- 
siderations, he  drew  example  bom  the  emigration  of  the  Pro- 
testants under  Louis  XIV,  and  argued  that  if  that  powerful 
monarch,  with  his  hordes  of  q>ies,  priests,  and  soldiers,  was  not 
able  to  prevent  emigration,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  France, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  attempt  it.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  all  tmigrh  should  be  exhorted  to  return  to  France,  but 
that  in  meting  out  punishment,  a  dear-cut  distinction  should 
be  made  between  princes  and  public  functionaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ordinary  citizens  on  the  other.  As  for  the  foreign 
princes  who  were  encouraging  the  SmigrSa,  here  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  liberty,  but  one  of  self-defense;  France  must  act 
with  firmness  and  dispatch.  Though  these  princes  had  univer- 
sally opposed  the  Revolution,  they  were  not  to  be  feared,  even 
though  their  intentions  were  hostile.  But,  he  declared,  they 
ought  to  be  asked  what  their  intentions  really  were,  and  if 
they  refused  to  stop  protecting  the  SmigrSa  or  if  they  insisted 
on  armed  mediation,  France  must  not  wait  for  them,  but  must 
be  the  first  to  make  the  attack. 

This,  Brissot's  first  speech  of  importance  before  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  was  a  great  success.  He  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded and  the  applause  continued  as  he  made  his  way  down 
from  the  tribune  till  he  reached  his  seat.^  Outside  of  the 
Assembly  it  was  received  in  quite  different  ways  by  different 
factions  of  the  press.  According  to  the  Journal  de  la  cour  et  de 
la  ville,  it  was  "a  ridiculous  harangue  and  consequentiy  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  being  printed.'*  "  We  will  not  speak  further 
of  it,"  added  the  same  journal,  '*  except  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tution had  already  deprived  le  sieur  Brissot  of  his  surname  de 

I  Maniimr,  October  StSt,  1791. 
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[sic].  This  speech  ought  surely  to  make  him  lose  the 
first  three  letters  of  the  name  which  are  left."  ^  Les  lUvoltUions 
de  France  et  de  Brabant^  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
superb  speech  and  his  draft  of  a  decree  as  cutting  the  evil  at 
the  root.' 

After  a  discussion  of  several  weeks,  a  decree  was  finally 
passed,  November  9,  which,  while  modifying  somewhat  his 
proposal,  accepted  the  distinction  between  classes  which  he 
laid  down,  severe  penalties  for  fiight  being  imposed  only  upon 
princes  and  public  f  imctionaries,  and  upon  those  bearing  arms 
against  France.' 

While  the  king  still  had  this  decree  under  advisement,  Bris- 
sot,  on  November  15,  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  commit^ 
tee  was  ready  to  report  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  powers  who  had  aided  fugitives,  and  asked  that 
the  matter  be  placed  on  the  calendar  for  early  discussion.^  The 
subject  did  not,  however,  receive  the  prompt  attention  Brissot 
wished,  and  when  the  report  was  presented  it  was  by  Brissot's 
more  conservative  colleague,  Koch.'^  Although  admitting  that 
the  German  princes  of  the  empire  were  in  the  wrong  in  harboring 
and  protecting  the  hnigrSs,  Koch  showed  his  moderation  by 
suggesting  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  firm  and  immediate 
action  might  be  successful  in  averting  war.  There  was  no  need 
to  despair,  he  maintained,  of  making  those  Grerman  princes 
understand  that  it  was  neither  to  their  interest  nor  to  their 
glory  to  intrigue  with  a  few  fugitives.  To  bring  these  princes 
to  a  realization  of  their  duty  to  a  neighboring  nation  and  to  the 
empire  was  by  no  means  impossible.  Again,  on  November  29, 
he  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  and  while  accepting  the  substance 
of  a  motion  of  Daverhoult's  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  be  appointed  to  request  the  king  to  commimicate 
with  the  German  princes,  asking  them  to  state  their  intentions, 
he  objected  to  that  part  of  the  motion  which  limited  to  two 

1  Number  of  October  22,  1791.  *  No.  98. 

*  Moniieur,  November  10,  1791. 

«  Ibid^  November  16, 1791.  •  Ibid,,  November  28, 1791. 
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weeks  the  time  within  which  the  princes  should  be  required  to 
dismiss  the  ^t(^^.  Such  a  demand,  he  insisted,  was  unreason- 
able and  it  savored  too  much  of  an  ultimatum.  More  time 
should  be  given  the  princes.^ 

The  conciliatory  tone  of  Koch's  speech  was  very  different  from 
the  warlike  and  immoderate  tone  of  Isnard's  reply.  *'Let  us 
say  to  Europe,"  he  cried,  *'that  if  the  French  people  draw  the 
sword  they  will  cast  the  scabbard  behind  them,  and  that  they 
will  sheathe  the  sword  again  only  when  th^  return  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory;  and  that  if,  in  spite  of  their  might 
and  courage,  they  should  be  vanquished  in  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty, their  enemies  will  reign  only  over  corpses.  Let  us  say  to 
Europe  if  the  cabinets  of  foreign  courts  excite  a  war  of  kings 
against  peoples  we  will  excite  a  war  of  peo^des  against  kings."  ' 
This  language  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  calm  the  feelings 
of  the  kings  in  question,  and,  as  the  Patriate  FranQcds  remarked, 
was  indeed  **  the  sword  suspended  over  the  head  of  Damocles."  ' 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  the  language  of  which 
the  Pairiote  Frangais  approved,  and  of  which  it  showed  its 
approval  by  noticing  at  some  length  the  speech  of  Isnard,  while 
it  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  that  of  Koch.  But  in  spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  Isnard,  Koch's  arguments  prevailed  and  Daver- 
hoult's  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  omit  the  fixed  limit  within 
which  the  princes  must  reply.  As  passed,  it  simply  provided 
that  the  king  be  requested  to  make  evident  by  all  proper  means 
to  the  princes  along  the  Rhine  the  absolute  necessity  of  with- 
drawing all  assistance  from  the  French  (migrSs* 

Meanwhile,  the  king  had  vetoed  the  decree  against  the 
hnigrhf  a  step  which  Brissot  did  not  hesitate  to  denoimce  in 
severe  terms.  "The  veto  put  by  the  king  upon  the  decree 
against  the  SmigrSa,**  he  declared,  "is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  demanded 
and  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  and  because  the  king  has- 
tened to  give  his  veto  without  awaiting  the  expiration  of  the 

^  MonUeur,  November  SO,  1791.  >  Ibid,,  December  1,  1791. 

*  PainoU  FranQais,  November  SO,  1791.       «  Moniieur,  December  1, 1791. 
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time  allowed  him  by  the  constitution  in  which  to  consult  public 
<^inion."  ^ 

The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Smiffres  now  gave 
fdace  for  a  moment  to  the  discussion  of  a  special  case.  It  was  a 
question  of  action  against  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  plot  to  deliver  Strasbourg  to  the  imigrSs. 
Again  the  Pairiote  Frangcda  supported  the  radical  side,  repre- 
sented in  this  case  by  Ruhl,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  right 
and  their  duty  to  present  a  decree  against  the  cardinal  as  a 
French  rebel.'  Koch  in  reply  reminded  the  Assembly  that  since 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  by  abandoning  his  domicile  in  France,  had 
lost  his  status  as  a  French  citizen,  they  could  not  indict  him 
without  exposing  themselves  uselessly  to  the  danger  of  arousing 
the  empire.  Koch  thus  succeeded  in  checking  the  zeal  of  the 
Assembly. 

With  such  an  appeal  to  the  fear  of  war  Brissot  was  not  in 
sympathy.  For  some  time  he  had  maintained  that  the  possi- 
bility of  war  was  no  cause  for  alarm;  if  France  were  timorous 
the  example  of  America  might  well  give  her  courage.  '"What 
soldiers  of  despotism,"  he  cried,  ''can  for  any  length  of  time 
withstand  the  soldiers  of  liberty!  The  soldiers  of  tyrants  are 
after  pay,  they  have  little  fidelity,  and  desert  on  the  first  occa- 
sion. The  soldier  of  liberty  fears  neither  fatigue,  danger,  nor 
hunger  —  he  runs,  he  fiies  at  the  cry  of  liberty,  while  despotism 
is  scarcely  taking  a  few  tottering  steps.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  who  doubt 
the  prodigious  and  supernatural  effects  which  the  love  of  liberty 
is  able  to  inspire  in  men,  think  what  the  Americans  did  to  gain 
their  independence!  Think,  for  example,  how  Dr.  Warren,  who 
had  never  handled  a  musket,  defended  Bunker  Hill  with  a 
handful  of  Americans,  badly  armed  and  badly  disciplined! .  •  • 
FoUow  General  Washington  making  head  with  three  or  four 
thousand  peasants  against  thirty  thousand  Englishmen! " ' 

1  PainoU  FranQou,  December  1%  1791. 
s  Ibid,,  December  17, 1791;  and  Moniieur,  December  IB,  1791. 
'  Discours  sur  la  queHion  ds  twnif  n  le  roi  petd  krejugS,  July  10, 1791.   See 
Aulard,  Les  Jacobins,  n,  61^-80. 
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But  Brissot  not  only  muntamed  that  war  tm  not  to  be 
f  eaied,  but  that  France  should  take  the  initiative. '  There  vere 
many  who  argued  with  him  that  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the 
German  princes  in  regard  to  the  imigrh  and  their  openly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  anti-revolutionary  party  in  France 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  a  large  section,  both  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  held  that  the  tiouble  could 
be  settled  by  negotiation  and  diplomacy;  that  France  was  not 
ready  for  war,  and  that  to  drag  her  into  a  war  for  which  she 
was  not  prepared  was  sheer  tolly.  Between  the  war  and  the 
anti-war  factions,  led  respectivdy  by  Brissot  and  Bobespieare, 
a  prolonged  struggle  now  began.*  It  was  an  uneven  contest. 
The  traditional  and  long-continued  enmity  toward  Austria, 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen  the  treaty  of  1756  had 
formally  but  not  really  ended,  gave  to  Brissot  a  decided  advan- 
tage.* 

The  personal  contest  with  Bobespierre  was  carried  on  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  where  Brissot  was  just  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity.* The  combat  began  on  December  16,  when  Brissot  in 
one  of  his  longest  and  most  doquent  speeches  advocated  imme- 
diate war.  He  b^an  by  declaring  that,  for  a  people  who  bad 

>  Mimitew,  Octoba  S3, 17gi. 

*  Their  previoiu  leUtions  lud  not  been  untriendly.  Briaw>t  had  been  in 
■ympkthy  with  Robeapierre'i  democncy  Mid  ecpccUIly  with  hia  oppodtion  to 
the  lepesl  of  the  decree  of  May  15,  but  Robespieire  luul  been  much  less  inclined 
tovKrd  republicaniim  than  Briisot. 

'  Glagau.  Diafraiu/inMhe  Legi^atite  und  ixr  UrMjmmg  ier  Ba<iu^tm%lcn»ge, 
ITBl-M,  p.  B7. 

*  Hia  popularity  seemi  to  date  (rom  hia  speech  on  the  dethronement  of  tba 
king  (lee  pp.  17S-17S).  The  Club  watched  with  keen  interast  hia  struggle  for 
election  to  the  Aiaembly  and  received  the  news  of  bis  succeM  with  great  de- 
light. Aulard,  £w  JaeMiu,  ui,  19S,  IS5.  Hia  first  appearance  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  after  his  election  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  in  responso 
be  made  a  brid  but  telling  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  JacoI»mthat  he  knew 
what  they  wanted  was  deeds  Dot  words,  and  assured  them  that  they  would 
always  End  him  at  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  under  the  flag  ol 
liberty.  A  few  days  later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Club.  See  AuUrd. 
Lti  Jacobin;  m,  106.  The  exact  date  of  bis  election  is  not  given,  nor  is  the 
date  of  hia  retirement.  He  is  mentioned  as  preadent  October  S,  and  faia  retiie- 
ment  cotdd  not  have  been  later  than  October  IS. 
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just  acquired  their  liberty  after  a  dozen  centuries  of  slavery, 
war  was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  that  liberty  on  a  firm 
basis,  in  order  to  test  it,  to  discover  whether  people  were  worthy 
of  it.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  in  order  to  purge  away  the 
vices  of  despotism  and  to  get  rid  of  men  who  might  still  be  a 
source  of  corruption.  He  then  went  on  to  argue  that  France 
had  already  had  sufficient  provocation;  that  if  she  did  not 
make  the  attack,  other  nations  would  think  her  weak  and 
would  perpetrate  further  outrages;  that  the  war  would  not 
injure  commerce,  and  that  it  was  the  very  best  means  of  strik- 
ing at  a  single  blow  the  very  center  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  "the  criminals  at  Coblenz.'*  Finally,  he  declared 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  king  could 
make  use  of  the  army  to  recover  his  former  crown.  The  day 
had  gone  by  when  the  soldiers  would  lend  themselves  to  any 
such  dishonor.  At  every  step  in  the  argument  Brissot  cited 
American  example  which  he  seemed  to  think  conclusive. 
America  has  passed  safely  through  the  crucible  of  war,  he 
argued,  why  should  not  France?  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Brissot;  was  arguing  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  for  war,  the  Patriote  Frangaia  was  also  clamoring  for  it. 

War !  War !  Such  is  the  cry  of  all  French  patriots,"  it  declared ; 

such  is  the  desire  of  all  the  friends  of  Uberty  scattered  all  over 
Europe,  who  are  only  awaiting  that  happy  diversion  in  order 
to  attack  and  overthrow  their  tyrants.  It  is  that  expiatory  war 
which  is  to  renew  the  face  of  the  world  and  plant  the  standard 
of  liberty  upon  the  palaces  of  kings,  upon  the  seraglios  of  sul- 
tans, upon  the  ch&teaux  of  petty  feudal  tyrants  and  upon  the 
temples  of  popes  and  muftis."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  war  question  entered  a  new  phase.  The  king 
had  called  Narbonne  to  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  latter  had 
instigated  a  vigorous  war  policy.  This  was  like  stealing  their 

^  Ducoun  8ur  la  niceaniS  de  dSclarer  la  guerre, 

*  Pairiote  FranQoia,  December  17,  1791.  The  immediate  direction  of  the 
Patriote  FrariQaia  at  this  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  abandoned  by 
Brissot  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  work  of  a 
legislator,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  to  represent  his  sentiments. 
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powder  and  was  decidedly  disconcerting  to  Brissot  and  hta 
frimds.  Brissot  had  declared  the  center  of  the  count^-revolu- 
tum  to  be  the  camp  of  the  hnigria  at  Cobtenz,  and,  by  his  cen- 
sure fA  the  king  for  leniency  toward  the  hnigria,  had  pretty 
plunly  insinuated  his  connection  with  the  counter-revolution 
and  the  anti-war  taction.  Now  to  find  the  king  appearing  as 
the  champion  of  war  decidedly  weakened  his  arguments.  This 
was  a  situation  of  which  the  c^>ponents  <^  war  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  On  December  18,  Robeq>ierre  made  a  speech 
on  the  subject  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  as  the  ministry  desired  war,  to  bring  it  about  would  only 
be  playing  into  their  hands.  "War,"  he  declared,  "is  elwi^v 
the  first  desire  <^  a  powerful  government  which  derares  to 
increase  its  power.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  during  war  that  the 
ministry  succeeds  in  exhausting  the  people  and  wasting  the 
revenues;  that  it  covers  its  depredations  and  its  sins  with  an 
impenetrable  veil.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  what  toudies  most 
directly  the  heart  of  our  interests.  It  is  during  war  that  the 
executive  power  displays  the  most  dangerous  energy;  that  it 
exercises  a  kind  of  dictatorship  which  only  serves  to  frighten 
liberty ;  it  is  during  war  that  people  D^ect  their  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights,  and  occupy  themselves  only  with  forragn  affairs;  it  is 
during  war  that  they  turn  their  attention  from  their  legislators 
and  magistrates  and  attach  all  th^  interests  and  hopes  to 
th«r  generals  and  ministers."  ^ 

The  answer  of  the  Patriote  FranQoit  to  this  trenchant  argu- 
ment was  that  the  court  only  made  a  pretense  of  desiring  war, 
but  in  reahty  it  did  not  desire  it  at  all,  as  was  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  it  had  allowed  the  counter-revolution  to  grow  and 
extend.*  The  fact  that  it  had  not  ceased  to  protect  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  within  was  good  reason  for  8us[>ecting  that  it 
might  have  some  understanding  with  the  enemies  without.* 

Inspired  by  this  idea  the  demands  for  war  continued.  Brissot 

*  DuoiRirf  de  Maximilian  Rabttpiem,  December  IS,  1T9I. 

*  Reference  to  the  vetoes  of  the  decrees  s^uiut  the  tnttgrtt  aod  piieatt. 

*  PalrioU  fnnifdw,  December  80, 1791. 
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was  well  supported.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Robespierre 
made  his  second  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club»  December  18» 
Roederer  had  argued  for  war,  especially  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense,  and  in  the  Assembly  the  cause  was  now  taken  up  by 
Louvet  and  Gensonn^  who  even  exceeded  Brissot  himself  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  demands.  *'We  shall  ask  you  for  a 
scourge,  terrible  but  indispensable,"  cried  Louvet.  ''We  shall 
ask  for  war.  War!  And  instantly  let  France  rise  in  arms! .  .  • 
With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  let  thousands  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  domains  of  feudalism. 
Let  them  stop  only  where  servitude  ends;  let  the  palace  be  sur- 
rounded by  bayonets;  let  the  declaration  of  rights  be  deposited 
in  the  cottage.  Let  man  everywhere,  educated  and  deUvered 
from  oppression,  regain  the  feeling  of  his  early  dignity,  let  the 
human  race  arise  and  breathe."  ^  But  in  order  that  these  some- 
what extensive  aims  might  be  realized,  money  was  necessary, 
and  the  Assembly  was  speedily  brought  down  from  the  clouds 
to  consider  this  practical  necessity  by  a  request  of  Narbonne 
for  twenty  millions.  Of  the  annoimcement  that  Narbonne  was 
to  be  made  minister  of  war,  the  Pairiote  Franqais  had  spoken 
with  anything  but  enthusiasm,  and  had  remarked,  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  constitution,  that 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  not  an  empty  form.^  But  now 
that  Narbonne  was  pursuing  an  active  war  policy,  the  Brisso- 
tins,  although  they  were  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  him, 
came  to  a  partial  agreement  at  least  as  far  as  a  common  deter- 
mination to  seek  alliance  with  England  and  Prussia '  and  to 
urge  a  vigorous  war  policy  against  Austria.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose  they  now  supported  his  demand  for  money.*  Accord- 
ingly, on  December  26,  Brissot  explained  the  action  of  the 
committees  on  the  subject  and  Gensonn6  presented  the  report. 
There  was  no  longer  a  middle  ground  between  liberty  and  slav- 
ery, Grensonn^  declared.  And,  in  closing  his  speech,  he  pro- 
claimed with  almost  the  ardor  of  Isnard:  ''The  common  enemy 

*  Maniieur,  December  97, 1791.        ■  Pcdriole  Frcm/QaU,  November  8, 1791. 

*  See  p.  250.  «  Glagau,  78-85. 
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is  at  the  gates,  a  general  assault  threatens  us.  Why  do  we  dis- 
pute? Why  do  we  fight  each  other?  .  .  .  Let  its  run  to  the 
breach  to  defend  our  ramparts  or  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins,"  1  The  appeal  was  ^ective.  for  the  Assembly  voted 
the  twenty  millions  unanimously. 

This  enthusiasm  Brissot  did  not  allow  to  cool,  and  a  few  days 
later  made  another  speech  of  moat  belligerent  temper.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  king  was  now  favoring  a  warlike  attitude, 
Brissot  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions.  "You  passed  a  decree  against  the  rebels,"  he  re- 
minded the  A3aembly;"thekiug'sveto  made  it  of  no  effect.  .  .  . 
The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  have  continued  their  threats 
and  their  gatherings;  the  executive  power  has  continued  its 
indulgcsice."  And  even  when  the  king  did  take  active  steps, 
Brissot  continued,  he  showed  that  he  did  not  realize  what  was 
fitting  a  constitutional  king,  by  announcing  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves  that  hs  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy  instead  of  saying 
that  the  nation  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  But,  granted 
that  the  motive  of  the  king  might  be  open  to  suspicion,  that 
VB8  no  reason  for  not  declaring  war.  As  for  possible  danger, 
Brissot  was  most  optimistic  and  maintained  that,  although 
foreign  nations  were  making  warlike  preparations,  they  were 
not  to  be  feared.  The  English  people,  he  declared,  if  not  the 
English  government,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Revolution; 
Austria  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  Germany  was  really 
peaceable,  Sweden  was  poor,  Russia  was  too  far  away,  Poland 
was  their  friend.  Moreover,  war  was  necessary  for  honor's 
sake,  for  external  safety,  for  internal  tranquillity;  in  order  to 
establish  the  finances  and  pubhc  credit  of  France;  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  terror,  treason,  and  anarchy.  War  was  actually 
a  national  benefit,  and  the  only  calamity  to  be  feared  was  not 
to  have  war.  He  then  spoke  of  the  diplomatic  transactions,  and 
presented  the  draft  of  a  decree  which  included  a  notification 
to  foreign  powers  that  any  help  given  to  French  hnigris  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility;  a  demand  upon  the  emperor 
>  MomUuT,  December  28, 1791. 
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that  he  not  only  use  his  good  offices  with  the  Gennan  princes, 
but  also  that  he  send  troops  into  Brabant  to  prevent  all  gather- 
mgs  of  rebels;  and  the  recall  of  the  representatives  of  France 
from  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rome.^  The 
whole  speech  showed  an  utter  disr^^ard  of  diplomatic  usage, 
and  its  entire  argument  may  be  smnmed  up  in  the  phrase  which 
Brissot  used  with  telling  effect:  '"The  French  Revolution  has 
overturned  all  diplomacy."  * 

Brissot  was  followed  by  Hdrault  de  S&^elles  and  by  Condor- 
oet,  who  presented  drafts  of  an  address,  setting  forth  in  unmis- 
takable terms  the  attitude  of  the  war  party  toward  the  Rhenish 
princes.*  In  a  biirst  of  enthusiasm  it  was  proposed  to  send  this 
address,  not  only  to  the  departments,  but  also  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. Cooler  heads  fortunately  perceived  the  rashness  of  such 
procedure  and  the  clause  concerning  foreign  powers  was  with- 
drawn; but  the  essential  part  of  the  motion  —  an  indictment 
of  the  French  princes  who  were  in  arms  against  France  —  was 
carried.^ 

While  these  decrees  were  being  discussed,  Brissot  resumed 
the  conflict  with  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin  Club  and  made 
another  attempt  to  convince  the  society  that  war  would  not 
mean  danger.  As  before,  he  drew  his  illustrations  from  America 
and  considered  actual  conditions  from  a  most  optimistic  and 
impractical  point  of  view.  There  was  no  longer  reason  to  fear 
the  ministry,  he  argued,  neither  was  there  reason  to  fear  the 
final  outcome.  If  France  was  successful  under  despotism,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  France  now  that  she  was  free?  As 
for  the  internal  dangers  of  treason  and  loss  of  credit,  treason 

^  Moniieur,  December  SO  and  SI,  1791. 

*  In  spite  of  his  disdain  for  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  regime,  Brissot  was  not 
always  consistent.  When,  for  example,  the  rights  of  certain  French  citizens 
m  Spain  were  involved,  he  was  the  first  to  make  loud  complaint  that  the 
Paete  de  FamiUe  —  that  is  to  say,  the  defensive  alliance  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  compact  —  had  been  violated.  But  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  it  was  pointed  out  that  France  in  turn  owed  something  to  foreign  powers, 
lie  was  as  swift  to  denounce  that  same  Pade  de  FamiUe  as  "impolitic,  danger- 
ous, and  unconstitutional."  Moniieur,  January  30, 1792. 

*  Moniteur,  December  SI,  1791.  *  Ibid.,  January  2, 1792. 
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wu  really  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  poison, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  finances  depended  on  their  putting 
down  the  rebels.  Moreovn,  th^  would  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  oppressed  peoples  against  whose  rulers  they  were  con- 
tending. Finally,  heroes  would  arise  in  France  as  in  America, 
and  it  Ammca,  which  was  far  worse  off  than  France,  was  victo- 
rious, why  should  France  too  not  win  victory? ' 

This  argument  was  in  turn  answered  by  Bobespierre,  who, 
in  an  admirable  speech,  very  skillfully  met  the  fallacies  of 
Brissot's  reasoning.  He  began  by  admitting  that  sentiment 
and  emotion  were  on  the  side  of  war,  and  that  to  argue  against 
it  was  to  support  an  unpopular  cause.  "But,"  he  said,  —  and 
this  was  the  basis  of  bis  a^ument,  —  "reason  is  against  it. 
Brissot's  idea  is  beautiful,  theoretically,  but  are  we  so  sure  of 
success?  It  is  admitted  that  war  is  desired  by  the  imigria,  the 
miiU6ti7,  and  the  intriguers  of  the  court,  and  all  these  factions 
constitute  too  dangerous  and  subtle  a  menace  to  be  overlooked. 
America's  example,  as  an  argument  for  our  success,  is  worthless, 
because  the  circumstances  are  different;  and  as  for  the  state- 
ment that  we  will  find  a  ready  response  among  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  against  which  we  fight,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
people  do  not  change  their  customs  easily  and  that  no  one  loves 
armed  missionaries.  The  thing  for  us  to  do,"  he  concluded,  "is 
to  set  our  own  affairs  in  order  and  to  acquire  liberty  for  our- 
selves before  offering  it  to  others."  * 

A  few  days  later,  Louvet,  supporting  Brissot,  replied  to  these 
arguments,*  and  on  January  11  Robespierre  spoke  again.*  In 
spite  of  Robespierre's  efforts,  Brissot  won  s  signal,  if  temporary, 
victory,  for  the  society  voted  to  send  to  the  affiliated  clubs  a 
circular  letter  prepared  by  the  correspondence  committee  of  the 

I  Sltond  diieoart  de  J.  P.  Brittol . . .  tur  la  nieaiiii  dt  fmre  la  gverrt. 
DecemberSO,  1791.    SeealBoAulud,Le(/i>co6tn«,  in,  303. 

■  DinxuTidtMcaimUUnRobnpUrte  tur  la  guerre.  jKnuoryS,  1TS2.  Aulard, 
Lt*  Jaeobint,  ni,  309. 

*  DitaniTM  dt  Jean-Baptitlt  Lomel  tia  la  guerre,  Janusiy  D,  17S2.  Aulani 
La  Jacobitu,  m,  SIT. 

•  Ibid.,  m,  31B. 
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Jacobins,  in  which  the  arguments  in  favor  of  war  were  set  forth 
and  certain  newspapers,  including  the  Patriate  Frangais,  were 
recommended  as  patriotic.  This  was  certainly  equivalent  to  an 
approval  of  war,  for  the  Patriote  Frangais  was  belligerency 
itself,  reporting  at  length  speeches  in  favor  of  war  and  casting 
contempt  on  all  arguments  against  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly  shifted  from  the 
hnigris  and  their  protectors,  the  princes,  to  the  emperor,  to 
whom,  as  head  of  the  empire,  the  princes  appealed.  On  January 
14,  Giensonn^  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  conmiittee,  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
emperor.  The  report  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  Austria  had 
turned  the  treaty  of  1756  to  her  own  profit,  and  since  the 
emperor  had  sanctioned  the  encouragement  of  the  SmigrSs  by 
the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  had  himself  been  responsible  for  the 
declaration  of  Pilnitz  and  the  Padua  circular,  the  ministers 
should  be  required  to  demand  an  explanation  from  him  before 
February  10,  and  meanwhile  begin  preparations  for  war.^  This 
report  Brissot  characterized  as  *'  remarkable  for  its  wisdom  and 
firmness."  But  to  the  moderate  Koch  it  seemed  most  unwise, 
and  while  not  censuring  the  war  party  directly,  he  stoutly  main- 
tained that  there  was  groimd  for  believing  that  both  the  em- 
peror and  the  Elector  of  Treves  were  inclined  toward  peace, 
and  furthermore  that  they  were  disposed  to  concede  all  that 
the  French  nation  could  in  justice  demand.* 

Brissot,  however,  would  have  none  of  such  conciliatory  sug- 
gestions. Even  the  proposal  of  GensonnS,  that  the  emperor  be 
asked  for  an  immediate  explanation  of  his  conduct,  seemed  to 
him  too  mild.  To  ask  for  an  explanation,  he  declared,  puts  us 
at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  To  demand  satisfaction  puts  him 
at  ours.  "I  will  not  say  to  the  emperor,  with  your  conmiittee," 
he  continued,  "*Will  you  execute  the  treaty  of  1756?'  But  I 

1  Moniteur,  January  15»  1792. 

'  Ibid,,  January  18,  1792.  See  also  Goetz-Bernstein,  72.  The  concessions 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  certainly  gave  ample  ground 
lor  Koch's  claims. 
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will  e^  to  him,  'You  have  yoimelf  violated  the  treaty  of  1756. 
We,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  ic^ard  it  as  abesdy  broken.* 
I  wiU  not  say  with  your  cxnnmittee,  'Will  you  engage  not  to 
attack  France  nor  to  assail  its  independence?*  But  I  will  say, 
'Yon  have  formed  a  league  against  France.  I,  therefore,  have  a 
righttofightyou,  and  the  attack  is  just  and  necessary.'  Either 
the  emperor  wants  the  war  or  he  does  not  want  it,"  Brissot  con- 
tinued. "If  he  wants  it,  it  would  be  senseless  not  to  forestall 
him;  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he  would  be  senseless  not  to  fore- 
stall it  by  ^ving  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  satisfaction  whicb 
you  have  the  right  to  expect.*'  Then,  turning  to  France,  he 
demanded :"  Can  you  fear  this  Austria  whose  people  are  already 
your  friends,  even  though  its  government  does  hate  you?  Can 
you  fear  this  cabinet  of  Yienna  which  Bichelieu  caused  to 
tremble  —  Bichelieu,  who  governed  only  slaves;  from  which 
Louis  XIV  took  its  moat  beautiful  provinces;  to  which  the 
timid  Fleury  himself  dictated  the  laws?  Should  France,  free, 
fear  this  cabinet?"  ' 

This  stirring  appeal  to  patriotic  pride  produced  a  strong 
impression,  but  there  were  at  least  a  few  who  were  not  to  be 
blinded  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  next  day  Mathieu  Dumas 
counseled  prudence.  The  burden  oi  Ms  plea  was  that  if  war 
were  indeed  inevitable,  it  ought  to  be  waged,  but  that  it  ought 
not,  by  rash  measures,  to  be  made  inevitable.  What  little 
impression  Dumas's  warning  may  have  produced  was  immedi- 
ately effaced  by  Vergniaud,  who  used  all  his  eloquence  to  sup- 
port Brissot.  "To  armsl  To  arms!"  he  cried;  "citizens,  free 
men,  defend  your  liberty,  assure  liberty  to  mankind.  It  seems 
to  me."  he  declared,  in  cloang  his  appeal,  "as  though  the  spirits 
of  past  generations  were  filling  the  place,  in  order  to  adjure  you 
in  the  name  of  the  evils  which  they  suffered,  to  preserve  future 
generations  whose  destinies  are  in  your  hands.  Answer  that 
prayer:  be  for  the  future  a  new  providence;  ally  yourself  with 
the  Eternal  Justice  which  protects  the  French  people.  Th^i, 
while  deserving  the  title  of  benefactors  of  your  coimtry,  you 
t  MomUyr,  Jm»uu7  19,  1792. 
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will  abo  deserve  the  title  of  benefactors  of  the  human 
race."^ 

These  appeals  to  patriotism  and  promises  of  gloiy  prevailed 
over  the  warnings  of  caution;  and  after  several  days  of  further 
discussion  Brissot,  supported  by  his  friends,^  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  substance  of  his  motion  adopted.'  Although  the  time 
allowed  the  emperor  for  reply  was  extended  to  March  1,  nothing 
was  said  of  an  explanation,  and  the  form  of  the  conununication 
was  unconciliatory  enough  to  suit  even  Brissot's  most  radical 
demands.  It  read:  "'The  king  shall  be  requested  to  declare  to 
the  emperor  that,  unless  he  gives  to  the  nation,  before  March  1, 
full  and  entire  satisfaction  upon  the  points  indicated  above,  his 
sUence,  as  well  as  any  dilatory  answer,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  too,  as  well  as  before  the 
Assembly,  Brissot  argued  for  war.  The  emperor,  he  asserted 
again,  was  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  toward  France,  and  it 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  safety  as  of  dignity  to  attack  him,  in 
case  he  did  not  give  them  satisfaction.  The  discussion  there 
soon  took  the  form  of  a  personal  quarrel  between  Robespierre 
and  Brissot.  Robespierre  accused  Brissot  of  showing  approval 
of  Lafayette,  and  Brissot  denied  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  Lafayette  for  months.^  After  defending  himself,  he  closed 
his  speech  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  patriots  should  injure  the  public  welfare.* 
Whereupon  Dusaulx,  seizing  upon  the  last  phrase,  declared 
that  two  such  good  patriots  ought  to  love  and  esteem  each 
other,  and  proposed  that  they  show  their  affection  by  embrac- 
ing each  other.  At  this  Brissot  and  Robespierre  promptly  flew 
into  each  other's  arms.  This  dramatic  demonstration  naturally 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  their  respective  opinions 

^  Moniieur,  Janu&ry  20,  1702. 

*  See  speech  of  Isnard.  Ibid.,  January  22,  1792. 

'  Ibid.,  January  26,  1792.  See  also  Goetz-Bemstein,  S4. 

*  Aulard,  Les  Jacobins,  m,  831-34. 

*  Troinhne  diseours  de  J,  P.  Brissot  sur  la  nicessiU  de  la  guerre,  January  20^ 
1792.  Ibid.,  m,  333. 
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in  regard  to  the  war,  and  within  a  week  Robe^ietre  made 
another  speech  againat  it.' 

The  struggle  likewise  continued  in  the  Assembly.  The  vic- 
tory which  Brisaot  and  the  radical  section  of  the  diplomatic 
committee  had  gained  in  the  Assembly,  their  opponents  did 
not  propose  to  regard  as  final.  Koch,  especially,  persevered  in 
his  ^orta  to  bring  the  Assembly  back  to  a  moderate  policy  and 
thus  to  avoid  war.  On  February  1,  apropos  t4  a  letter  written 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
emperor  in  ordering  an  armament  was  only  carrying  out  the 
will  ot  the  Diet,  and  that  that  measure  did  not,  or,  at  least, 
need  not  necessarily  imply  the  hostile  intentions  imputed  to 
it.  "It  is  only  just  to  the  emperor  to  say,"  Koch  declared, 
"  that,  while  the  affair  of  the  princes  owning  land  in  France  was 
discussed  in  the  Diet,  he  played  the  rAle  of  a  pacificator  and 
used  all  bis  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment." France  had,  indeed,  no  need  to  fear  its  enemies,  Koch 
agreed,  but  it  was  wise  not  to  seek  to  increase  their  number.* 

The  importance  of  Biissot's  influence  in  these  discusuons  is 
evident  from  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him, 
both  from  the  counter-rerolutionista  and  from  the  opponents 
of  the  war.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  may  be  cited  a  carica- 
ture announced  by  the  Journal  de  la  cow  etdela  vUU,  of  Janu- 
ary 4, 1799,  which  represents  a  young  man  slipping  up  behind 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Ilie  legend  beneath  read:  "Bria- 
aal  en  metiant  tea  ganda"  [aic],  a  decided  reflection  on  Brissot's 
political,  if  not  his  personal,  honesty.  The  most  successful  at- 
tack was  that  made  by  his  fellow  Jacobin,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
in  his  Jean  Pierre  Bnaaot  dhnaaqui,*  wbichappeared  in  January, 
1792.  Indeed,  this  pamphlet  is  said  to  have  made  more  stir 
than  any  other  one  pamphlet  published  during  the  Revolu- 
tion.* Its  real  cause  was  to  be  found  in  Brissot's  growing  popu- 

'  Troitiimt  ditBtnrrt  de  MaxitniUm  Raberpierre  nit  \a  guerrt,  Jbduut  8S, 
1TB4.  lind.,  ra,  S4«. 

<  Jtfmnleur,  February  %  \1WI.  ■  See  p.  4,  note. 

*  (Etrnt*  de  Demotdiiu,  ed.  b^  Cluetie,  i,  2S1. 
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larity  as  a  leader  of  the  war  party.  Moreover,  Desmoulins  was 
at  this  time  on  intimate  terms  with  Robespierre  and  undoubt- 
edly wrote  the  pamphlet  with  the  desire  to  support  his  friend 
and  possibly  at  his  instigation.^  The  occasion  which  called  it 
forth  was  a  dispute  concerning  the  laws  against  gambling. 
Desmoulins,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  had 
been  engaged  to  defend  certain  persons  accused  of  keeping  a 
gambling-house.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  clients  were  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison.  Whereupon  he  placarded  Pans  with 
a  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  gambling.  Bris- 
8ot  was  shocked  at  Desmoulins's  apologies  for  gambling  and 
promptly  denoimced  him  through  the  columns  of  the  Patriote 
FranQois  as  an  immoral  person  unworthy  the  name  of  patriot.' 
To  Brissot's  denunciations  Desmoulins  replied  by  the  pam- 
phlet, Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dhnasqui.  Brissot  had  quite  mis- 
understood his  notice,  Desmoulins  declared.  Its  object  was  not 
to  attack  the  law  itself,  but  only  to  warn  the  public  against  a 
despotism  of  law  as  bad  as  a  despotism  of  monarchy.  After 
thus  briefly  defending  his  own  action,  Desmoulins  turned  all 
the  force  of  his  invective  against  his  adversary.  Indeed,  his 
real  purpose  was  to  assail,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy,  Brissot's 
leputation.  His  arraignment  was  an  extremely  clever  piece  of 
work  and  showed  great  skill  in  hitting  upon  Brissot's  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable  points.  Moreover,  it  was  as  cutting  in 
innuendo  as  in  what  it  actually  said.  There  were  many  things, 
Desmoulins  began,  in  Brissot's  past,  which,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
tense of  virtue,  would  not  bear  tJie  light,  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  drag  them  out.  He  declared,  for  instance,  on  the  authority 
of  Baron  Grimm,  that  Brissot  had  been  a  police  spy,  under  the 
old  r6gime,  in  the  service  of  M.  Lenoir  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  month.*  To  acknowledge  that  Brissot  was  a  rogue  was, 

»  Desmouliiis*8  enmity  toward  Brisaot  dated  from  May,  1791,  when  he  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  patronizing  tone  of  an  article  in  the  Patriote  Franfou, 
For  De«moulin8*s  reply  aee  ClareUe.  Desmoulins,  178,  note. 

*  Patriote  Francis,  January  12,  1792. 

•  This  pretended  letter  of  Grimm  to  Volney  is  from  Rivarol.  It  was  pub- 
lished first  in  the  Aetes  des  Ap6tres  and  was  afterward  reprinted  by  Barbier  and 
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bededfliml^toghrelumtooiinichcredftforc^^  ^Iwill 

luyt  Mmy  that  you  are  a  Sinon  who  ^iped  in  among  the  patriots 
ooljr  to  indte  them  to  bad  measures*  who  ranged  himself  with 
the  Jacobins  only  to  make  a  rear  attad^  iqMin  the  strongest  and 
most  dear-sighted  defenders  of  liberty.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  a  traitor;  that  r6le  is  too  odious,  and  you  are  not  ca- 
pable of  such  crime/'  The  harm  which  Brissot  had  done,  Des- 
moulins  continued,  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only 
on  the  hjrpothesis  of  stupidity,  and  that  was  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  notwithstanding  the  fine  title  of  the  Pairiote  Fran^cds^ 
Brissot  alone  had  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  patriotism 
and  the  Revolution  than  had  all  the  aristocrats  together.  In 
his  excessive  zeal,  he  had  advocated  reforms  regardless  of  the 
expediency  of  the  moment,  he  had  preached  republicanism  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  finally,  he  had  stirred  up  the 
trouble  which  was  devastating  the  colonies.  The  whole  attack 
did  much  to  make  Brissot  ridiculous.  It  appears  to  have  gone 
practically  unanswered. 

The  war  question  now  entered  a  new  phase,  in  which  the 
division  in  the  diplomatic  committee  became  more  pronounced 
and  the  debates  more  violent.  On  March  1,  Delessart,  the  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs,  made  a  report  to  the  Assembly  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  emperor's  ministers.^  The  moderate 
tone  of  this  report  displeased  the  war  party,  whereupon  they 
demanded  that  the  matter  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the 
diplomat  10  coiumittee.  The  failure  of  the  committee  to  make 
an  iinmoiliate  rejwrt  aroused  Brissot's  indignation,  and  on 
March  10  he  rogisteroil  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Assem- 
bly, charging  the  diplomatic  committee  with  being  determined 

by  MaU»U  in  AmU  H  ftamfihlHt  tU  Riforol,  VltUermSdiart  des  ekerckmn  ti 
^  curttux^  Januiu-y  i5,  IHS^l.  xxiv.  61. 

«  Jtftmil^r.  Man^h  «»  ITM.  Se«  aU>  the  Prw^^-^rrhaux  of  the  diplomAtic 
(«ommittt>^  vA.  N.  K^»  iSJM).  On  F«?bniar>-  iS  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
ha\l  rc|xvte^i  to  the  diplomatic  cvunmittee  that  the  attitude  of  foreign  poirers 
toman!  Wancr  m-as  one  of  hesitatioQ;  and  on  Febnian-  27  he  reported  that 
the  empetvv  had  dedaitd  that  it  had  neTer  been  his  intention  to  sostain 

the  rMll^fWx 
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to  let  the  Delessart  affair  drop.  It  was  too  dangerous  a  matter 
to  be  passed  over,  he  protested,  and  asked  that  time  be  reserved 
for  him  that  afternoon  that  he  might  himself  take  up  the  accu- 
sation against  Delessart.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  without  sig- 
nificance that  this  indignation  of  Brissot's  f oimd  expression  on 
the  very  day  after  the  king  had  dismissed  Narbonne.  Al- 
though, as  has  been  pointed  out,  Brissot  was  in  accord  with 
Narbonne  in  that  they  were  both  working  for  war,  ^  yet  he  seems 
to  have  felt  that  Narbonne  had  stolen  his  powder,  and  in  the 
Patrioie  FranQais  he  criticized  him  severely  and  frequently.  At 
the  same  time  he  infinitely  preferred  Narbonne  to  the  rest  of 
the  ministry,  who  were  under  suspicion,  and  with  good  ground, 
of  being  reactionary.  The  dismissal  of  Narbonne  thus  left  the 
Brissotins  without  support  in  the  ministry.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  Brissot  should  seize  the  occasion  of  the  dismissal 
of  one  minister  to  help  oust  another,  and  so  make  way  for  an 
entirely  new  ministry. 

His  frank  avowal  of  difference  of  opinion  within  the  diplo- 
matic conmiittee  on  the  Delessart  affair  provoked  a  heated  dis- 
cussion. To  the  aspersions  cast  by  Brissot  on  the  committee 
several  members  retorted  that  one  of  their  number  had  already 
been  chosen  to  make  the  report;  that  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  at  least  four  sessions  of  the  committee;  and  further- 
more, that  Brissot  knew  that  to  be  the  case.'  This  assertion 
Brissot  met  with  violent  protests,  and  after  an  excited  debate 
it  was  decreed  that  he  be  heard  at  two  o'clock.  His  speech, 
which  was  of  great  length,  was  devoted  to  a  violent  attack  on 
the  emperor  and  a  still  more  violent  arraignment  of  Delessart.' 
The  foreign  powers  were  hostile  in  interest  if  not  in  action,  he 
argued,  and  Delessart  had  concealed  their  real  attitude  from 
the  Assembly,  and  what  was  worse,  he  had  carried  on  negotia- 
tions with  them  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  intended  by 

^  Narbonne's  policy  was  more  moderate  and  his  plans  not  so  extensive. 
See  Sorel,  ii,  842.  See  also  Glagau,  181.  "BrUsot  und  die  Oironde  uHnschien 
den  Krieg  auf  jeden  Fall  und  9obald  ah  thunlich;  dagegen  war  Narbonne  und 
seine  Freundichaft  nichi  so  hitsig" 

s  Moniieur,  March  12, 1792.        *  Ibid.;  also  Proch-iferbal,  March  10, 1792. 
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the  Assembly.  He  could  not  plead  ignoraoce,  for  if  he  had  not 
knovn  how  things  stood,  he  had  signally  fuled  in  bis  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  known  how  things  stood  and  failed  to 
report  them,  be  was  a  traitor.  The  Assembly  bad  thus  wasted 
valuable  time  when  war  ought  long  since  to  have  been  declared. 
The  emperor  must  be  required  to  cease  bis  machinations  in 
conceit  with  the  other  pow^^  agtunst  France,  and  Delessart 
must  be  impeached.*  Brissot's  object,  then,  was  to  establish  a 
cha^e  of  high  treason  against  Delessart,  based  upon  the  minis- 
ter's allied  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  France,  as  revealed  in 
the  dispatches  between  the  Austrian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
and  himself.  According  to  Von  Sybel  no  speech  was  ever  "more 
malicious,  violent,  and  devoid  of  argument,"  ■  for  however  much 
Delessart.  in  his  heart,  may  Have  been  inclined  to  the  Austrian 
coalition,  the  notes  in  question  contained  what  the  National 
Assembly  had  itself  decreed.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
Delessart  may  have  stated  to  Austria  the  letter  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly,  there  was  evidence  that  he  had  misinterpreted, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  spirit.  Ordinary 
prudence,  however,  might  well  have  suggested  to  Delessart  the 
wisdom  of  expressing  the  demands  of  the  Assembly  in  terms  of 
more  moderation.  But  whatever  his  motive,  his  action  was 
now  branded  by  Brissot  as  a  crime  against  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  state,* 

So  great  was  the  effect  produced  by  Brissot's  speech  that  a 
motion  was  at  once  offered  that  Delessart  be  called  immedi- 
ately to  the  bar  to  answer  the  accusations  made  against  him. 
To  this  extreme  measure  the  more  moderate  deputies  objected, 
and  a  stormy  discussion  ensued  between  the  war  and  the  anti- 
war parties.  Several  members  tried  to  speak  at  once,  there  was 

'  It  wu  not  eiacUr  impescbment  in  tlie  usual  aense  of  the  tenn,  for  the 
«fiect  of  the  action  ot  the  Assembly  wai  not  to  Kntl  the  accused  before  an 
upper  house  tar  trial,  but  to  send  him  to  the  hi^  n&tiooal  court  at  OiUans. 
'  Von  SybeL  French  Retaution,  i,  438. 

*  GUgui,  143-46.  Goets-BcKutdn,  139,  says:  "Col  Britrnd  qui  iruatgura 
'a  polMque  <U  nobiue,  det  proctdit  attooti  tl  dte»*  dJnonetaMoM 
tl  Mnt  plM«  lorrf  tic 
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a  wild  scramble  for  the  tribune,  and  such  an  uproar  that  no  one 
could  be  heard.  M.  Becquet  finally  gained  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  long  enough  to  remind  them  that  they  had  only 
recently  applauded  some  of  the  same  communications  of 
M.  Delessart  which  they  now  condenmed,  and  that  the  diplo- 
matic committee  had  not  felt  and  did  not  yet  feel  that  it  was 
ready  to  report  on  the  denunciation  of  M.  Delessart.^  To  this 
Brissot  retorted  that  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  commit- 
tee had  declared  their  disapproval  of  Delessart.  Hereupon 
several  of  the  members  started  up  to  protest,  and  one  of  them, 
M.  Jaucourt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  floor.  **  The  diplomatic 
committee,"  he  explained,  ''has  often  had  reason  to  suspect 
Delessart,  but  it  had  not  been  able  to  get  proof.  .  .  .  Brissot, 
who  has  constantly  refused  to  communicate  his  accusation 
to  the  committee  — "  He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  complete 
the  sentence,  for  this  last  charge  brought  Brissot  to  his  feet 
with  a  prompt  denial,  and  the  lie  was  passed  between  them. 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  and  Grensonn^  rushed  to  the  support 
of  Brissot,  while  their  antagonists  pressed  for  adjournment. 
The  motion  for  adjournment  failed;  and,  although  the  sug- 
gestion of  calling  Delessart  to  the  bar  immediately  was 
dropped,  Brissot's  motion  for  an  impeachment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  and  measures  were  ordered  for  putting 
it  in  force.^ 

To  read  the  arguments  of  Brissot,  one  would  suppose  that  he 
was  influenced  solely  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  disinterested 
zeal;  but,  if  £tienne  Diunont  is  to  be  believed,  Brissot,  far  from 
being  actuated  by  disinterested  motives,  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  control  of  the  ministry,  descended  to  an  accusation 
made  in  bad  faith.  "I  heard  this  act,"  wrote  Dumont,  "con- 
taining seventeen  or  eighteen  counts,  read  in  the  committee. 
When  alone  with  Brissot  and  Clavidre  I  made  some  observa- 

1  Mmiteur,  March  12, 1702. 

'  The  PatrioU  Frangau  in  its  account  of  this  debate  is  misleading.  It  even 
makes  the  statement  that  in  all  the  course  of  the  discussion,  lasting  two  hours, 
not  one  word  was  said  in  favor  of  M.  Delessart. 
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tioDB  on  the  subject.  I  said  the  counts  were  many  of  them  one 
and  the  same  thing;  others  so  vague  that  it  was  impossiUe  to 
answer  them;  that  they  were  generally  artful,  and  calculated 
to  excite  undue  prejudice  and  viol^it  animosity  against  the 
accused;  that  some  of  them  were  contradictory;  and  that  per- 
sonal invective  ought  to  be  car^ully  avoided  in  a  criminal 
accusation,  etc.  I  have  forgotten  what  else  I  said;  but  if,  upon 
the  whole,  I  was  displeased  with  this  document,  I  was  indig- 
nant at  Brissot's  reply.  Toughing  at  my  simplicity,  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  disgusting  levity:  *It  is  a  necessary  party  maneuver. 
Delessart  must  positively  go  to  Orleans,  otherwise  the  king, 
who  is  attached  to  him,  would  replace  ^  him  in  the  administra- 
tion. We  must  steal  a  march  upon  the  Jacobins,  and  this  act 
of  impeachment  gives  us  the  merit  of  having  done  that  which 
th^  would  themselves  do.  This  b  so  much  taken  from  them. 
I  know  that  the  counts  are  multiplied  without  necessity,  but 
the  object  of  this  is  to  lengthen  the  proceedings.  Garan  de 
Coulon,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  high  national  court,  is  a  nice 
observer  of  legal  forms;  he  will  proceed  methodically  in  the 
examination  of  each  separate  count,  and  six  months  will  elapse 
before  Delessart  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  a£Pair.  Iknowthat 
he  will  be  acquitted,  because  there  is  no  evidence  against  him; 
but  we  shall  have  gained  our  object  by  preventing  his  return  to 
office/  'Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  confoimded  at  such  odious 
principles,  'are  you  so  deep  in  party  Machiavelism?  Are  you 
the  man  whom  I  once  knew  so  decided  an  enemy  to  subterfuge? 
Is  it  Brissot  who  now  persecutes  an  innocent  man!' .  .  .  'But,' 
he  replied,  disconcerted,  'you  are  not  aware  of  our  situation. 
Delessart's  administration  would  destroy  us,  and  we  must  get 
rid  of  him  at  any  price.  It  is  only  a  temporary  measure.  I  know 
Garan's  integrity  and  Delessart  will  come  to  no  harm.  But  we 
must  save  the  country,  and  we  cannot  overcome  the  Austrian 
cabinet  imless  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  be  a  man  on  whom 
we  can  depend.  Nevertheless,  I  will  attend  to  your  observa- 

^  Replace  ia  evidently  used  here  to  mean  that  the  kins  would  retain  Ddegwrt 
in  his  position. 
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lions,  and  strike  out  the  terms  of  invective  to  which  you  so 
properly  object.'"  ^ 

In  considering  this  charge  against  Brissot,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  Dumont  wrote  his  Souvenirs  in  1799,  some 
years  after  the  incident  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minuteness  and  the  character  of  the  details  are  presumptive 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Moreover,  the  coincidence  of  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  the  Narbonne  ministry  and  the  accusations  against 
Delessart  suggests,  as  remarked  above,  an  adequate  motive  for 
intrigues  on  Brissot's  part  to  get  control  of  the  ministry  and 
gives  color  to  the  charge  of  interested  motives,  if  not  of  abso- 
lute bad  faith. 

Whatever  his  motive,  Brissot  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point, 
and  on  March  14  his  draft  of  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Delessart  was  accepted.^  He  inunediately  followed  it  up  by  a 
demand  that  Delessart  be  required  to  submit  to  the  diplomatic 
conunittee  all  his  correspondence  with  the  envoys  of  France  at 
foreign  courts.'  Such  a  demand  shocked  the  conservatives, 
who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  making  public  negotiations 
regarding  delicate  international  questions  which  might  still  be 
adjusted  peaceably  if  only  they  were  kept  secret.  Moreover,  it 
would  be,  they  declared,  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  To 
these  warnings  Brissot  refused  to  listen;  and,  supported  by 
Mailhe,  who  amended  the  original  motion  so  as  to  include  the 
foreign  correspondence  from  May  1,  1789,  he  got  his  motion 
passed. 

Whatever  was  the  conscious  motive  of  Brissot  in  assailing 
Delessart,  the  decree  against  the  latter  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  of  ministry.  The  new  ministry,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  Brissot  had  considerable  influence,^  included 
Dumouriez,  Roland,  and  Clavi&re,  and  was  afterward  known 
as  the  first  Girondin  ministry.  It  might  better  be  called  the 
Brissotin  ministry.    With  Dmnouriez  in  charge  of  foreign 

*  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  878-80,  given  as  translated  in  RecoUecUoru  of  Miro" 
heau^  810-12. 
s  Moniteur,  March  15,  1792.  *  Ibid.  «  See  p.  MS. 
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affairs,  Bmsot  and  his  friends  bad  an  active  aUy.  Their  cont- 
moD  policy  was  to  make  war  upon  Austria,  if  possible  by  an 
alliance  with  other  poweta,  but  at  all  events  war  upon  Austria. 
Hiw  hopes  were  for  an  alliance  with  England  and  Prussia. 
Indeed,  they  had  already  secured  the  appointment  at  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  England.'  Tall^rand  was  so  obvi- 
ously the  most  capable  man  for  the  place  that  the  Girondins, 
in  spite  of  some  prejudice  against  him,  consented  to  his  appoint- 
ment, while  Chauvelin  *  was  made  nominal  bead  of  the  com- 
mission and  Duroveray,*  who  was  in  special  favor  with  the 
Girondins,  was  added  to  the  legation  with  the  title  of  coun- 
sel.* As  the  price  of  the  alliance,  Tobago  was  to  be  suggested. 
and  if  that  were  not  sufficieatly  alluring,  the  tie  de  France  and 
the  tie  de  Bourbon.  It  was  even  hinted  by  the  ^lemies  of  the 
Girondins  that  they  would  not  atop  at  the  surrender  ot  fortified 
places,  or  even  at  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  change  of  dynasty 
in  France.*  At  the  same  time  S6gax  and  a  subordinate  agent, 
Jarry,  were  dispatched  to  Berlin  on  a  like  errand.*  This  pro- 
posed alliance  Brissot  not  only  furthered  through  his  influence 
with  the  ministry,  but  also  supported  in  his  newspaper,  noting 
with  approval  Coodorcet's  argument  that  France  and  Prussia 
had  in  common  hatred  of  Austria;  and  France  and  England, 
the  liberty  of  the  sea.^  Despite  their  efforts,  however,  these 
attempts  at  alliance  came  to  naught. 

>  See  p.  23S. 

*  CbBUvelin.  Francou,  Muquig  de  (bom  1786.  died  1818).  Maiter  rf  the 
wardrobe  luuler  Louis  XVI.  aide^e-camp  at  Rocfaambeau  in  the  war  of  the 
American  RerolutioD.  He  was  imprisooed  during  the  Terror  and  released  after 
Thenuidor. 

■  Duroveray,  pnteureuT-gfntral  at  Geneva,  was  banished  in  1788.  Later  he 
wacMteof  that  group  of  men  attached  to  Mirabeau,  who  helped  him  prepan 


*  bumont,  SommiTi,  419-40. 

'  Sorel,  L'Europe  tt  la  ritalutiaii  /ronfoin,  n,  336.  Sord  quotes  Moirii, 
PtOene  A  Le  Marck,  Lioimm  de  Dtie.  See  also  Saxmde  annexe  i  la  Mptche  du 
Comte  de  Mercy  en  date  du  H  Janvier,  179t,  probably  from  Pellenc,  in  Feuillet 
de  CoDche,  v,  1M-2S.  Feuillet  de  Conche's  work  is,  however,  not  to  be  implic- 
itly relied  upon.  See  also  Goebc-Benuteiii,  VXHft,  and  note. 

*  Goets-Benistdn,  113-lS. 

'  PidrioU  Fran^ait,  January  83,  1798. 
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Dumouriez,  meanwhile,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
war  with  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  in  his  negotiations  and  in 
his  instructions  to  the  army  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  so. 
On  April  18  and  19,  he  communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  dis- 
patches of  Noailles,  the  French  minister  at  the  court  of 
Vienna;  ^  and  on  April  20  he  induced  the  king  himself  to  come 
down  to  the  Assembly  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Becquet,  who  made  one  last  attempt  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  perils  into  which  they 
were  so  heedlessly  rushing,  Girondin  influence  prevailed  and 
the  decree  for  war  was  carried  with  but  seven  dissenting 
voices.* 

In  summing  up  this  war  policy  of  Brissot's  two  interesting 
questions  present  themselves:  First,  how  far  was  it  a  Girondin 
policy?  That  is  to  say,  was  Brissot  well  supported?  Were  the 
other  members  of  the  group  as  eager  for  war  as  he?  Second, 
what  were  their  motives  in  adopting  this  policy?  Was  it  with 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  king  and  establishing  a  republic? 

First,  as  to  the  policy  itself.  Has  the  belligerency  of  the 
Girondins  as  a  whole  been  exaggerated?  Some  of  their  speeches 
certainly  sounded  belligerent  enough  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  oratorical  outburst  of  Isnard,  quoted  above,  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  French  people,  having  once  ''cast  the  scabbard 
behind  them,  would  sheathe  the  sword  again  only  when  they 
returned  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,"  and  that  if,  in 
spite  of  their  strength  and  courage  they  should  be  vanquished 
in  the  defense  of  liberty,  their  enemies  would  reign  only  over 
corpses; '  or  Louvet's proposition  that  their  mission  was  to  sur- 
round the  castle  with  bayonets  and  place  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  the  cottage.*  The  point  is  to  know  whether,  when  it 
came  to  tangible  measures,  they  were  as  ready  to  take  drastic 
action.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were. 
Isnard  certainly  was  eager  enough  in  his  support  of  Brissot's 
demand  that  the  foreign  princes  be  called  to  account  for  harbor- 

1  Moniteur,  April  20.  1792.  >  Ibid,,  April  22,  1702. 

<  See  p.  230.  «  See  p.  235. 
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ing  the  imigrta.  He  would  not  only  demand  an  explanatioD, 
but  would  proceed  to  malce  war  upon  the  Smigria,  even  though 
they  thenuelves  had  no  intention  of  attacking  France.  Iltat 
th^  gathering  on  the  bolder  was  a  drun  i^ran  the  treasury 
and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  country  waa  enough  to  pro- 
voke hostilities.*  On  the  5th  of  January  he  again  argued  vehe- 
moitly  for  war,  declaring  that  it  was  indispensable ;  *  and  on  the 
20th  <^  January  he  approved  Brissot's  d^nand  for  an  immedi- 
ate response  from  the  empeior,  but  would  go  even  f urthn  and 
require  the  emperor  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  to  reduce  their 
numbers  in  Belgium  to  that  number  agreed  on  in  the  treaty 
anangements.*  Louvet,  too,  was  eager  for  rigorous  measures 
against  the  SmigrSt,  while  Vergniaud,  like  Isnard,  would  go 
even  b^ond  Brissot.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  for  more  severe 
measures  than  Brissot  in  regard  to  the  hnigria  in  general,  and 
when  it  concerned  the  action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
emperor,  he  not  only  upheld  Brissot's  demand  for  an  immediate 
response  in  oppo^tion  to  the  milder  requests  of  the  committee, 
but  had  the  audadty  to  suggest  that  the  emperor  should 
be  requested  to  forbid  the  white  cockade  in  his  states,  and 
extradite  such  of  the  haigrit  as  were  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice.* Even  Brissot,  in  his  wildest  moments,  hardly  went  as 
far  as  this. 

Gensonn4  and  Guadet  also  constantly  supported  Brissot, 
though  they  were  more  moderate  than  he.  Guadet,  for  exam- 
ple, when  in  December  it  was  a  question  of  taking  immediate 
action  against  the  hnigrh,  suggested  that  the  decree  be  put  off, 
fflnce  the  former  decree  against  the  hnigris  gave  them  iill  Jan- 
uary 1  to  cease  their  hostile  manifestation;  and  Gensonn^ 
whUe  arguing  that  all  haste  be  made  in  preparing  for  war,  at 
the  same  time  urged  as  a  motive  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
secure  peace.*  In  view  also  of  the  speeches  in  favor  of  war  by 

>  Monitor,  December  I,  17»1.  •  Ibid.,  Sasmaty  6.  17M. 

'  IfM.,  JaDuuy  82.  17M.  *  /Wi.  January  80.  17M. 

*  Ibid.,  December  28, 1791. 
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Manuel,^  Roederer,^  Ban  gal,'  and  Cloots,^  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  belligerency  among  the  Girondins 
and  Girondin  sympathizers,  though  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  —  with  the  exception  of  Vergniaud,  Louvet,  Isnard,  and 
Brissot  himself  —  their  emphasis  was  not  so  much  on  war  alone, 
as  on  war  as  a  means  of  peace. 

This  matter  of  motive  suggests  the  second  question:  Did  the 
Girondins  hope  by  means  of  the  war  to  overthrow  the  king  and 
to  establish  a  republic?  The  question  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
answer,  for  after  the  republic  was  once  established,  they  were 
naturally  anxious,  in  the  face  of  suspicion  of  royalism,  to  date 
their  republicanism  as  far  back  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to 
claim  that  the  desire  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  to  estab- 
lish a  republic  had  long  been  the  impelling  motive  of  their 
policy.  An  assertion  of  Brissot's,  for  example,  that  without  the 
war  France  would  not  be  a  republic,^  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
significant,  but  this  was  made  September  22,  1792,  after  the 
war  was  declared  and  the  republic  established,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  when  he  urged  the  war  it  was  with  the 
direct  intention  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy.  What  is  of 
importance  is  whether  the  arguments  which  he  and  the  other 
Girondins  advanced  before  the  war  was  declared,  were  at  all  of 
this  character. 

^  Manuel,  Pierre  Louis  (bom  1751).  He  was  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
an  orator  of  the  Jacobins,  an  administrator  of  police,  procwrewr  of  the  Commune^ 
and  member  of  the  Convention.  He  was  guillotined  in  1793. 

*  Roederer,  Le  Comte  Pierre  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  proeureur  syndic  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  1792,  he  warned  the  Assembly  of  the  approach  of  the  mob,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  protected  the  royal  family.  After  the  81st  of  May,  179S,  he 
retired,  only  to  appear  after  Thermidor.  He  died  in  1835. 

*  See  p.  121. 

*  Cloots,  Jean  Baptiste  du  Val-de-GrAoe,  called  Anacharas.  He  was  bom 
in  1755  near  Cleves,  but  made  France  his  adopted  country.  Before  1789  he 
journeyed  about  Europe  proclaiming  philanthropic  principles  and  called  him- 
self the  "orator  of  the  human  race.*'  Made  a  French  citizen  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  was  elected  to  the  Convention,  where  he  continued  to  preach  his 
propaganda  of  a  universal  republic.  He  was  guillotined  with  the  H^bartists  in 
1794. 

*  Patrioie  Frangais,  September  22, 1792. 
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They  were  certainly  accused  at  this  time  of  republicanism, 
and  considering  the  connection  of  Brissot,  the  leader  oi  the  war 
party,  with  the  republican  movement  of  the  summer  before, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  accusation  Brissot  denied,  and 
in  his  speech  before  the  Jacobins  on  December  16  declared  that 
republicanism  was  only  a  chimera  brought  out  by  the  moder- 
ates to  frighten  worthy  patriots,  while  the  Patriote  Frangais  of 
December  6  published  an  article  by  Condorcet,  which  asserted 
that  such  calumnies  were  reiterated  by  newspapers  in  the  pay 
of  the  ministers.  At  the  same  time,  Condorcet  plainly  showed 
at  least  republican  tendencies.  ''A  true  republican,"  he  de- 
clared, *'knew  how  to  await  under  a  constitutional  monarchy 
the  slow  and  sure  effects  of  reason.''  **  Eveiy  one  who  reflects," 
asserted  a  third  member  of  the  war  faction,  *'knows  that  it  is 
by  no  means  to  establish  in  all  completeness  the  old  regime  nor 
on  the  other  hand  to  establish  a  republican  government  that 
we  are  ready  to  fight."  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  consti- 
tutional equality  shall  or  shall  not  be  established  in  France.^ 
'  This,  indeed,  was  the  motive  most  frequently  adduced  for  the 
war  —  that  France  might  preserve  the  liberty  already  won.^ 
What  business,  it  was  asked,  had  the  emperor  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France? '  Such  interference  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  country  must  rise  in  self-defense.*  "  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,"  declared  Brissot  on  January  17,  1792,  "to  go 
straight  to  the  point  and  say  to  the  emperor: '  It  is  our  consti- 
tution which  you  regard  with  horror,  it  is  this  which  you  want 
to  destroy.  Either  give  up  the  idea  or  prepare  for  war.* "  *  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  was  the  constitution  as 
embodying  opposition  to  the  old  regime,  rather  than  as  a  per- 
fect and  final  form  of  government,  that  Brissot  was  ready  to 
defend  so  valiantly.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working 
with  all  his  might  to  stir  up  foreign  war  in  defense  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  was  vigorously  criticizing  the  party  within  the 

*  Moniieur,  January  6,  1792.  •  Ihid,,  December  30.  1791. 

*  Ihid.,  January  19,  1792.  «  PatrioU  Fran^U,  December  28, 1791. 

*  MoniUur,  January  19, 1792. 
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country  which  stood  for  *'the  constitution,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, and  nothing  but  the  constitution."  ^  He  was  not  prepared, 
however,  to  go  further  and  actually  assail  it  as  a  whole. 

What  the  Girondins  did  do  was  to  assail  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  executive  power,  and  to 
pursue  with  constancy  and  determination  the  king's  ministers. 
^The  organization  of  the  executive  power,''  declared  an  article 
in  the  Patrioie  Frangais  of  November  14,  1791,  "'is  the  cause 
of  all  the  disorders  which  afiFect  the  realm.  The  audacity  of 
the  seditious  priests,  the  inertia  of  the  courts,  the  apathy  of  the 
administrative  corps,  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  colonists, 
the  malevolence  of  foreign  powers,  the  twitchings,  the  convul- 
sions, the  agonies  of  the  body  politic,  all  these  disasters  are  the 
necessary  result  of  the  criminal  struggle  of  the  executive  power 
against  the  general  will."*  And  on  March  6,  1792,  Isnard 
declared  that  the  powerlessness  of  the  executive  was  simply  the 
result  of  its  ill-will,  and  demanded  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  ministers  had  done  all  that  they  ought  to  have  done,  all 
that  they  could  have  done,  for  the  execution  of  the  law.' 

Nor  did  the  Girondins  stop  with  the  king's  ministers.  Hav- 
mg  attacked  them,  they  proceeded  with  all  their  might  to  dis- 
credit the  king  himself.  Brissot  had  declared,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, apropos  of  Louis's  note  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  that 
the  king  did  not  understand  his  constitutional  position  when  he 
wrote  that  he  woidd  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  instead  of  saying 
that  the  nation  would  so  regard  him.^  Brissot's  severe  denun- 
ciation of  the  king  for  having  vetoed  the  decree  against  the 
indgr68  will  also  be  remembered.*^  But  not  only  had  the  king 
opposed  the  formal  decree  against  the  hnigris^  declared  the 
Girondins,  he  was  actually  protecting  them,  he  had  not  taken 
prompt  steps  against  their  assembled  hordes,  and  when  he  had 
acted  he  had  not  been  in  earnest;  moreover,  the  imigris  knew 
it  and  were  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  they  might  go 
to  any  lengUi,  assured  that  whatever  steps  the  nation  might 

^  Patriate  Frangais,  December  28, 1701.        *  Ihid,,  November  14, 1791. 
*  Ibid,,  March  7, 1792.  «  See  p.  236.  •  See  p.  230. 
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take  against  them  would  be  nullified  by  the  Idng.^  The  center 
of  the  counter-revolution  was  obviously  among  these  Smyfri 
gatherings  on  the  frontier,  and  the  way  to  strike  down  the 
counter-revolution  at  a  single  blow  was  to  make  war  on  the 
hnigris.*  The  king  might  say  that  he  wanted  war,  but  such 
assertions  were  all  pretense.*  But  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not 
it  should  be  declared.  Whereat  it  was  naturally  retorted  that 
there  was  certainly  great  risk  in  making  war  under  a  king  who 
was  really  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  the  danger  was  sug- 
gested that  he  might  thus  secure  the  opportimity  of  winning 
the  army  to  his  cause.  At  this  danger  Brissot  scouted.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  risk,  he  asserted,  that  a  successful  war 
would  see  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  seizing  his 
ancient  crown.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Brissot's 
assurance  that  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  was  based,  not 
on  the  virtue  of  the  king,  but  on  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
soldiers.  In  fact,  Brissot  declared  on  one  occasion  that  treason 
was  really  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison.^ 
The  above  remark  was  not  made  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  king,  but  as  Brissot  had  in  previous  utterances  declared  him 
to  be  hand  in  glove  with  the  SmigrSs,  and  the  center  of  the 
counter-revolution,  he  evidently  believed  him  capable  of  trea- 
son. And  when  war  was  finally  declared,  he  asserted  that  it 
alone  would  show  who  were  the  friends  and  who  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution,  strengthen  liberty,  and  iminaqk  the 
perfidy  of  the  court.^ 

The  above  criticism  does  not  prove  a  deliberate  plan  to  over- 
throw monarchy  and  establish  a  republic;  it  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  Girondins  did  not  hesitate  before  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result;  that  they  had  no  abiding  devotion  to  the 
constitution;  and  that  if  they  were  not  ready  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy,  they  were  at  least  willing  to  go  to  the  farthest 

^  Palriote  Frangais,  November  16  and  21, 1791;  January  3, 1792;  Ifonifmr. 
December  SO,  1791. 

*  PatrioU  Franqais,  December  20,  1791. 

*  Speech  of  Britsot  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  January  20,  1792. 

*  Briflflot's  speech  of  December  90, 1791.  *  Dumas,  Sowemn^  411 
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extent  in  discrediting  it.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  after  getting 
control  of  the  ministiy,  th^  had  less  to  say  about  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  executive,  though  this  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  making  so  many  speeches, 
but  devoting  themselves  more  to  active  preparation  for  war. 

That  Brissot  himself  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  final 
debate  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  war  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure his  work.  He  had  written  and  argued  and  toiled  in  its  be- 
half, and  he  could  justly  look  upon  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  his 
efforts  as  leader  of  the  war  party.  It  was  to  him  ''a  war  of  the 
human  race  against  its  oppressors  .  .  .  the  most  just,  the  most 
glorious  war  that  had  ever  been  known.''  ^  He  little  dreamed 
that  he  had  precipitated  a  conflict  that  was  to  drench  all  Eu- 
rope with  blood  and  leave  France  with  narrowed  boundaries 
and  exhausted  in  strength  and  resources.  In  one  sense  it  was, 
as  he  r^arded  it,  the  crowning  point  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  in  its  advocacy  he  had  shown  himself,  both  as  an  editor 
and  as  a  l^islator,  impractical,  extreme,  and  undiplomatic, 
and  had  helped  to  bring  about  conditions  which  were  later  to 
cause  his  own  downfall. 

1  PatrioU  franQau,  April  21, 1792.  Dumont,  Somenxra,  411,  says:  "Bruni 
MaU  ii  moUni  que  je  Itii  ai  erUendu  proposer  de  dSguiaer  qudquee  eoidaU  en  hour 
lam  autriehiens,  et  de  leur  f  aire  f  aire  une  aUaque  nodums  eur  qudquea  vittagee 
frangaie;  d  ceUe  nouvelle,  on  auraitfait  une  motion  A  VAeaemJbUe  Ugistaiwe,  et  on 
auraU  emporU  d  un  decrei  de  guerre  VenUiouiiaame,  Sije  n*en  avais  pa$  iU  Umoin» 
jenele  croiraie  pat.*' 


CHAPTER  X 

BBiaSOT  AB  A  UEUBEB  OF  THS  LBGIBLATIVE  ABBElfBLT 
Past  II 
Bit  InteretU  and  Ii\fivmee 
The  period  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  notable  in  the 
histmy  of  the  French  Revolution  for  two  things:  the  b^inning 
<^  a  momentous  foreign  war  and  for  what  was  in  s  large  part 
the  outcome  of  that  war  —  the  ov^ihrow  of  the  monarchy. 
He  work,  however,  whidi  the  Assembly  was  called  into  being 
to  do,  was  mmply  to  l^istate  for  France,  not  to  change  its  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  any  constitutional  change  whatever  was 
declsred  to  be  strictly  outside  its  province.  But  despite  the 
formal  agreement  of  all  parties  to  accent  the  constitution,  tliere 
were  many  who,  while  throwing  themselves  heartily  into  the 
legislative  work  of  the  Assembly,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
regard  the  constitutional  monarchy  as  final,  and  who  came 
to  work  more  or  less  consistently  for  its  overthrow,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  republic.  Prominent  among  this 
number  was  Brissot.  A  study,  then,  of  his  activities  during  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  aside  from  his  leadership  of  the  war 
party,  involves  a  consideration  of  his  participation  in  the  con- 
stitutional legislation  of  the  Assembly  and  also  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  The  Assembly  had  no  sooner  met  than 
it  was  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  knotty  problems.  Negroes 
and  mulattoes  were  in  revolt,  the  finances  were  disordered,  and 
large  numbers  of  priests  were  in  a  state  of  defiance  and  rebel- 
lion. The  treatment  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  together 
with  the  heated  controvert'  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  over  the  colonies,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Brissot's  work  as  a  humanitarian. 
It  remains  to  con^der  his  attitude  toward  the  other  problems. 
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The  financial  problem,  unlike  the  colonial  question,  w(u 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  existing 
situation  demanded  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  it. 
The  assignats  already  issued  had  depreciated  in  value,  the 
sale  of  church  lands  had  not  produced  the  amount  confidently 
expected,  and  the  government  was  in  dire  straits  for  the  where- 
withal to  pay  its  debts  and  even  to  carry  on  the  administration. 
Another  issue  of  assignats  was  therefore  proposed.  This  pro- 
position Brissot  did  not  support  with  his  former  zeal,  and  the 
Patriote  Frangais,  while  protesting  belief  in  the  principle  in- 
volved, urged  that  it  be  not  carried  too  far  in  practice.  On 
November  8,  Brissot  made  a  speech  before  the  National  As- 
sembly, of  note  on  account  both  of  its  growing  spirit  of  caution 
and  of  its  democratic  tendency.  It  would  be  most  imprudent, 
he  declared,  for  the  government  to  plunge  into  further  issues 
before  ascertaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  the  existing 
debt,  and  on  the  other,  the  value  of  the  national  property,  on 
the  security  of  which  the  assignats  were  issued.  The  govern- 
ment, he  continued,  should  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
different  classes  of  its  creditors,  and  give  the  preference  to  the 
claims  arising  from  the  smaller  and  less  important  of  the  sup- 
pressed offices  and  privileges,  such  as  would  come  in  general 
from  the  artisan  dass.  As  a  further  means  of  aiding  the  poor, 
he  asked  that  the  new  issue  include  assignats  of  small  denom- 
inations.^ In  the  latter  contention  he  was  successful,  as  the 
value  of  the  small  assignats  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
was  generally  evident,  but  his  plan  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  aU  payments  over  the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs  was 
voted  down.* 

While  struggling  with  financial  difficulties,  the  Assembly  had 
also  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  non-juring  priests.  This 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  was  regarded 

^  Discours  sur  la  nScewUS  de  nupendre  momenianSment  le  paiement  des  liqui- 
daUoru  au-desna  de  3,000  I.,  awint  d^Smettre  de  nouveaux  aeeignais  el  eur  lee 
finances  en  gSnSral,  prononc^  &  VAeeembUe  naUonale  done  la  eianee  du  2J^  Wh 
vembre,  1791. 

*  See  Gomel,  Eistoire  financQre  de  la  Ugielaiiee,  i,  66-67. 
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as  seditious,  and  a  law  was  therefore  proposed,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  throw  upon  them  the  responsibility  for  any  dis- 
turbance arising  from  the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  In 
the  debates  on  this  law,  Brissot  took  an  active  and  able  part. 
The  larger  question  of  liberty  of  the  press  was  involved,  he 
maintained,  and  there  was  grave  danger  that  in  tiying  to  re- 
strain the  seditious  priests,  th^  restrict  freedom  in  general.  To 
denounce,  for  instance,  a  priest  for  having  "disturbed  the  pub- 
lic order  "  was  to  check  legitimate  criticism  and  to  open  the  way 
to  serious  limitations  of  freedom.  Only  for  having  expressly 
provoked  disobedience  to  the  laws  could  a  man  be  justly  held 
accountable.  Brissot  also  objected  to  the  further  provision, 
that,  if  the  actions,  speeches,  or  writings  of  an  ecclesiastic  gave 
rise  to  murder,  fire,  or  pillage,  he  could  be  prosecuted.  Such 
prosecution  was  justified,  he  contended,  only  if  an  immediate 
connection  could  be  traced.  In  taking  this  stand,  Brissot  ap- 
pears to  have  been  moved  only  by  a  desire  for  legal  justice,  not 
by  any  sympathy  for  the  non-juring  priests,  as  such.  The 
Patriale  Frangais  was  most  rigorous  in  its  attitude  toward  them, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Brissot's  newspaper, 
although  for  the  time  being  not  under  his  inmiediate  direction, 
continued  to  represent  his  views. 

Thus,  on  November  15,  the  Patriate  Frangais  commended 
Isnard's  argument  for  the  banishment  of  the  priests  and  on  the 
80th  of  November  heartily  approved  of  the  decree  just  passed, 
compelling  the  priests  to  take  the  oath  immediately  or  run  the 
risk  of  e3q>ulsion  from  the  department  in  which  they  were 
resident.  In  taking  this  stand  the  paper  was  arguing  on  the 
assumption  that  the  one  important  thing  was  to  secure  peace 
to  the  state  and  success  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  non-juring  priests  were  only  a  pretext  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  "The  troubles  to  which  the  seditious 
priests  made  France  a  prey,"  the  Patriote  Frangais  declared, 
"are  not  religious  troubles,  they  are  civil  dissensions.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  quarreling  over  dogma  or  even  theology.  .  .  . 
We  have  adopted  unity  of  government;  they  (the  non-juring 
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priests)  admit  the  existence  of  two  authorities,  we  detest  that 
division;  we  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  th^ 
prostrate  themselves  before  a  higher  sovereign.''  ^  But  what- 
ever the  legislators  and  the  press  might  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  vms  a  matter  both  of  religion  and  theology,  and  the  demand 
of  allegiance  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  and  a  riding  rough-shod 
over  the  cherished  beliefs  of  centuries. 

Besides  his  direct  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
Brissot  soon  had  the  opportunity  to  exercise  an  indirect,  but 
none  the  less  important,  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Rev- 
olution through  the  Girondin  ministry.  As  has  been  seen,  he, 
in  company  with  the  other  Girondins,  had  disapproved  most 
cordially  of  Narbonne,  not  so  much  because  of  his  war  policy 
as  because  he  had  stolen  their  powder;  and,  by  their  constant 
criticism  of  his  ministiy,  in  which  the  Patrioie  Frangais  was 
especially  outspoken,  had  hastened  his  downfall.  Brissot's 
precipitate  attack  on  Delessart  had  further  cleared  the  way, 
and,  moreover,  its  success  revealed  the  extent  of  the  Girondin 
influence.  As  Dumont  says,  they  were  considered  all  powerful,* 
and  the  king,  perhaps  because  he  feared  their  power  and  saw 
no  other  way  to  help  himself,  called  them  to  office.* 

Not  only  in  bringing  about  the  appointment  of  a  new  minis- 
try, but  also  in  determining  its  personnel  the  leading  Girondins 
had  considerable  influence,  for  the  king,  having  called  De  Graves 
to  Narbonne's  place  as  minister  of  war,  invited  him  to  complete 
the  ministry  and  De  Graves  turned  to  the  party  for  advice.* 
Advice  was  precisely  what  they  were  delighted  to  give,  and 
there  was  much  running  about  and  excited  consultation.  They 
were  accustomed  to  meet  frequently  at  the  apartments  of 
Vergniaud  at  political  dinners,  and  it  was  there  that  the  dis- 

^  Patriate  Frangais,  December  88, 1791. 

s  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  881. 

*  "About  the  time  that  the  king  began  to  negotiate  with  the  leaden  of  the 
Gironde  an  acute  observer  noticed  that  Briasot's  Patrioie  FranQoia  adopted 
a  more  kindly  tone  in  speaking  of  the  queen."  Clapham,  181. 

^  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  381. 
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caaaoa  centered.  In  all  erf  this  discusmon  Brissot  vbs  espedally 
active,  lliat  his  inSoeiioe  was  r^arded  as  impcwtant  is  evident 
{nnn  the  fact  that  his  advice  was  soo^t  directly  by  De  Graves 
and  that  to  him  was  attributed  Dumooriez's  ^^wintment.^  It 
IS  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  assvtion  was  made  a  year 
later  at  the  height  of  the  attadc  of  the  Mountain  on  the  Giron- 
dins,  when  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  former  to  make  the 
Girondins  responsible  for  DunKnmes's  treaaoo.  Under  such 
drcumsUnces,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Brissot  denied 
that  he  had  had  any  part  in  mitlting  Dimtouriea  minister.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  they  were  closdy  in  qynqwthy,  on 
account  of  their  common  enthusiasm  for  war  with  Austria,  and 
that  Brissot  in  the  PatrioU  Fnmsau  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
bis  appointment.  A  spedal  obligation  existed  on  Briaaot's  part 
toward  Dumouriez  if  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  it  was  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  Dumouriez  that  Brissot  founded  his 
teport  against  Delessart.* 

Whatever  may  be  Brissot's  share  of  responsibility  for  Du- 
mouriez, it  is  significant  that  two  at  least  of  the  new  ministers 
were  Brissot's  close  personal  friends  —  Clavidre  and  Roland. 
His  long-standing  friendship  with  Claviere,  their  collaboration 
with  Mirabeau,  their  association  in  the  production  of  works  on 
America,  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Chronique  du  Mois,  bad 
given  Brissot  a  high  idea  of  the  talents  of  Claviere  and  espe- 
daUy  of  his  ability  as  a  financier,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
used  all  bis  influence  in  his  behalf.*  He  had  also  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Rolands  and  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
visitors  at  Madame  Roland's  salon.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  mention  of  Roland  for  minister  of  the  interior 
was  due  to  Brissot.  It  was  suggested  at  one  of  the  dinners  at 
Vergniaud's  by  some  one  else  —  Madame  Roland  herself  says 

>  MonitatT,  April  6,  1793. 

'  Mbmoq,  Le  Dl'partemenl  det  affairet  Urangira,  IK. 

'  Od  the  28d  ot  Miircb,  1702,  before  the  Hit  of  minutera  wu  annouiiccd, 
Brutot  took  occasion  in  the  FatnaU  Fransau  to  rda  to  CUvt^re  as  a  person 
already  talked  of  for  the  positioD  of  miniiter  at  finance  and  two  days  Uter 
loudly  praised  his  Dominatioo. 
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she  does  not  know  by  whom.  ^  But  whoever  made  the  first  sugges- 
tion, it  was  Brissot  who  took  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm 
and  who,  on  the  £lst  of  March,  presented  himself  at  the  home 
of  the  Rolands  with  a  definite  proposition.  It  is  perhaps  signi- 
ficant of  the  influence  of  Madame  Roland  that  Brissot  made  his 
proposition  to  her  rather  than  to  Monsieur  Roland  himself. 
At  all  events  Madame  Roland  replied,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  while  Roland  appreciated  the  difficulties  and  even  the 
dangers  of  the  task,  he  felt  that  his  zeal  was  equal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  at  least  they  would  consider  the  matter. 
The  next  day  Roland  definitely  accepted  the  position  of  min- 
ister of  the  interior.^  This  position,  according  to  Brissot,  was 
especially  delicate  and  difficult;  it  was,  therefore,  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  see  it  confided  to  firm 
and  pure  hands.'  Brissot's  confidence  was  not  altogether 
shared  by  the  critics  of  the  Girondins,  especially  as  Roland  was 
a  comparatively  unknown  man  and  Brissot's  influence  over 
him  was  evidently  feared.  Brissot  himself,  in  announcing  the 
new  ministry  in  the  Patriote  Frangais  of  the  20th  of  November, 
had  felt  obliged  to  explain  who  Roland  was. 

Not  content  with  having  established  their  own  adherents  in 
the  ministry,  the  Girondins  wanted  to  oust  De  Graves.  Their 
choice  of  a  substitute,  according  to  Dumont,  who  ^^as  con- 
sulted by  Brissot  on  the  subject,  was  Du  Chastellet.  Such  a 
choice,  as  Dim[iont  points  out,  showed  a  supreme  lack  of  deli- 
cacy, as  it  involved  placing  among  the  king's  responsible  ad- 
visers a  man  who  had  signed  the  first  proclamation  in  favor  of 
a  republic.^  The  unfitness  of  Du  Chastellet  seems  to  have  been 
generally  recognized  and  the  plan  fell  through. 

^  Madame  Roland,  Mhnoires,  u  07,  243.  See  also  Perroud  in  lettrw  d$ 
Madame  Roland^  u,  398. 

*  Madame  Roland,  Mimaires,  i,  67-68. 

*  **Bru9ot  obierva  que  Is  dipartmeni  de  riniSrieur  HaU  le  plue  diUcai  et  le 
pltis  chargS  dans  lee  circonelaneea  el  que  e'HaU  un  repoe  d*e$pnt  pour  lee  aaUe 
de  la  liberU  que  dele  voir  eonfii  d  dee  motfu  firmee  et  puree.**  Madame  RolftPd, 
MSmoiree,  i,  231. 

^  Dumont,  Souvenire,  985. 
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Itfl  failure  did  not  deter  Brisaot,  however,  from  attempting 
to  exercise  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  new  ministiy.  He 
■eenu  first  to  have  undertaken  to  awiat  Dumouriez  in  reform- 
ing the  foreign  office,  and  to  have  ^^ed  him  on  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  several  of  the  heads  of  dqwrtments .  One  of  the  dismissed 
men.  Hennin,  afterward  wrote  with  great  bitterness  of  Brissot's 
influence  in  this  matta>,  charging  that  it  was  due  to  him  that 
a  commismon  was  appointed  to  examine  their  papers  with  the 
hope  of  finding  something  r^rehensible;  and  that  Brissot  was 
moved  thereto,  not  by  zeal  for  official  purity,  but  by  an  unholy 
desre  to  get  vacant  places  at  his  disposal.'  He  had  a  part, 
mctteover,  as  has  heea  seen,  in  the  appointment  c4  the  special 
embassy,  sent  to  secure  Bnglinh  alliance  —  bong  responsible 
e^>ecially  tor  getting  Duroven^  attached  to  the  embaai^.*  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  his  zeal  outran  his  discretion,  ^en  be 
tried  to  persuade  Dumouriez  to  give  a  diplomatic  appcnnbnent 
to  Robot.  Robert,  Brissot  urged,  was  a  true  friend  oi  the 
Revolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot.  To  this  Dumouriez  re- 
plied that  Robert  was  unsuited  for  the  position,  because  of  lack 
of  dignity  in  personal  appearance.  To  use  Dumouriez's  own 
language,  be  was  as  broad  as  be  was  high,  and  he  (Dumouriez) 
would  not  disgrace  himself  by  sending  anywhere  such  a  little 
runt.  To  this  objection  Brissot  could  only  reiterate  that 
"Robert  had  an  excellent  honest  heart,"  but  when  Dumouriez 
told  him  that  what  Robert  aimed  at  was  the  ambassadorship 
to  Constantinople,  he  owned  that  he  had  not  realized  the  extent 
of  Robert's  preten^ona  and  admitted  that  Dumouriez  was 
rightinhisrefusal.  Tluough  this  incident  Brissot  learned  some- 
thing of  the  trials  of  a  man  thought  to  possess  influence,  for  be 
bad  to  face  an  attack  from  Robot,  who  charged  him  with  bad 
faith  in  failing  to  keep  a  promise  of  assistance.* 

In  another  important  instance  Brissot  and  bis  friends  at- 

'  HaasoD,  L«  DfparUment  dai  ajfairti  Urangha  'pendant  la  ritcivtum,  146, 

wbcre  the  compkint  of  HetuiD  to  the  miniatT}'  dated  Sth  Tbcfmidor,  year  V, 

ii  quoted.    The  length  of  time  tlut  eUpsed  may  affect  llie  validity  d  the 


*  See  pp.  29S,  UO.  ■  MadaoK  Roland,  Xfmoim,  n,  17S-78. 
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tempted  to  dictate  to  Dumouriez.  This  was  in  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  Bonne-Can^re,  whom  Dumouriez  had  established 
as  chief  director  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Reports 
had  been  spread  abroad  concerning  a  large  siun  of  money,  of 
which  Bonne-Carr^re  was  in  possession,  and  which  pointed  to 
corruption  in  his  office.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  Gensonn^, 
Roland,  and  Brissot  tried  to  induce  Dumouriez  to  dismiss 
Bonne-Carrere,  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  ministry  would 
suffer  in  reputation.  But  Dumouriez  was  obstinate,  and  not 
only  refused,  but  also  seemed  to  have  taken  lasting  offense  at 
such  interference.* 

Over  Roland  the  Girondin  influence  was  greater  and  more 
lasting.  In  the  case  of  Brissot,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
not  mere  influence  but  actual  dictation.  That  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  power  behind  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Peltier  says  Brissot  reigned  for  three  months,*  and  ac- 
cording to  Dumont  he  enjoyed  so  great  an  influence  that  it 
turned  his  head;  ''he  no  longer  spoke  but  in  oracles,  and  could 
not  bear  contradiction."  • 

The  responsibility  which  Brissot  felt  for  the  government, 
especially  after  the  war  had  begun,  also  affected  his  policy. 
His  attitude  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the  army,  for  ex- 
ample, was  entirely  changed.  Not  many  months  before,  he  had 
declared  that  a  thorough  gradation  in  rank  was  unnecessary, 
that  much  discipline  was  superfluous,  and  that  under  certain 
conditions  soldiers  might  even  argue  with  their  superiors.^  But 
now,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  he  spoke  after  an  entirely 
different  fashion.  "What,"  he  asked,  "is  the  first  means  by 
which  liberty  can  be  made  to  triumph  over  the  coalition  of 
slaves  armed  against  it?  It  is  discipline.  What  is  the  second 
means?  It  is  discipline.  What  is  the  third?  It  is  discipline."  • 
Again,  when  the  subject  of  providing  for  war  expenses  was  dis- 
cussed, he  gave  his  cordial  support  to  Vergniaud  in  favor  of  a 

^  Madame  Roland,  Mhnoires,  i,  247-48. 

<  Peltier,  Eistoire  du  10  aoiU^  i,  68.  *  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  404. 

«  PairioU  Frangais,  April  22, 1791.  See  p.  158.        •  Ibid.,  June  8, 1792. 
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grant  of  six  millions  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  defmrt- 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  and  denounced  as  unwcnrthy  the  objec- 
tion that  such  a  sum  mi^t  be  misused  —  an  objection  which, 
had  Brissot  been  in  the  opposition,  he  would  surely  have  made 
himself.^ 

The  commanding  influence  vAndi  he  was  felt  to  exert  nat- 
urally made  him  the  subject  of  attacks  from  all  sides.  That 
he  was  inconsistent  for  one  thing  did  not  escape  his  opponents. 
Th^  seized  upon  various  evidences  of  it  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  many  an  arraignment.  Radical  theories  proi)ounded 
by  him  in  his  early  youth,  chance  remarks  showing  possible 
sympathy  with  the  government  of  the  old  regime,  his  present 
connection  with  a  government  which  he  had  formerly  assailed, 
were  all  seized  upon  as  proofs  that  he  was  a  man  unworthy  of 
confidence  and  open  to  suspicion  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  of  these  assaults  was  made  through  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  de  Paris.  The  writer,  evidently  taking 
advantage  of  the  fear  that  the  attack  on  the  status  of  the  mulat- 
toes  might  lead  to  an  attack  on  slavery  itself,  seized  upon  the 
occasion  to  warn  the  public  that  it  needed  to  be  upon  its  guard 
against  those  who  would  assail  the  sacred  right  of  property, 
notably  against  Brissot.  That  Brissot  was  especially  dangerous 
was  evident,  he  declared,  from  his  early  writings,  and  in  proof 
of  his  assertions  he  proceeded  to  quote  from  Brissot 's  Recher' 
ehes  philosophiques  sur  la  proprUU  et  le  vol.^  Moreover,  any 
man  who  talked  as  Brissot  did  about  the  ''odious  distinctions 
between  rich  and  poor'*  was  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
To  this  attack  Brissot  responded  promptly  and  with  spirit.' 
The  rascality  of  the  writer,  he  declared,  was  only  too  evident, 
and  showed  itself  in  four  ways:  (1)  by  applying  to  a  civil  state 
what  he  had  said  of  a  state  of  nature;  (2)  by  leaving  out,  or 
changing,  the  meaning  of  citations  which  showed  that  far 
from  justifying  theft,  he  condemned  it;  (3)  by  arguing  from  a 

^  PatrioU  Francis,  Mardi  10,  1798.  *  See  p.  7. 

*  PatrioU  FranQcsU.  March  8, 179S. 
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pamphlet  printed  in  1778,^  and  little  known,  that  in  179d  he 
wished  to  overturn  society;  (4)  by  printing  this  article  at  a 
moment  when  evil-intentioned  persons  were  alarming  the 
French  people  about  an  alleged  attack  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. His  real  position,  Brissot  declared,  was  evident  from 
such  a  citation  as  this  —  a  citation  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  he  did  not  consider  property  a  natural 
right.  "Doubtless  it  is  necessaiy  that  he  who  has  worked  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  his  work;  without  that  reward  for  the  cultivator, 
no  harvests,  no  wealth,  no  commerce.  Let  us  then  defend  and 
protect  civil  property,  but  let  us  not  say  it  is  founded  in  nat- 
ural rights:  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  a  sacred  right  let  us 
not  outrage  nature;  let  us  not  punish  thieves  so  cruelly."  In 
concluding  his  defense,  Brissot  declared  with  some  venom  that 
such  articles  as  he  was  answering  emanated  from  opponents 
of  the  Revolution  and  were  paid  for  by  the  agents  of  the 
executive  power. 

This  last  shot  natiurally  drew  fire.  EKs  antagonist  hotly 
denied  that  he  had  received  any  mon^  from  the  executive 
power;  reiterated  his  charge  that  Brissot  did  mean  his  observa- 
tions on  property  to  apply  to  the  dvil  state;  pointed  out  that 
Brissot  contradicted  himself  as  to  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  his  pamphlet  on  theft,  having  said  in  one  place  that  it  ap- 
peared in  1778,  and  in  another  in  1780;  declared  that  in  any 
case  the  pamphlet  was  not  the  work  of  Brissot's  early  youth, 
as  in  1778  to  1780  he  must  have  been  from  thirty-four  to 
thirty-six  years  of  age,*  and  closed  by  answering  Brissot's 
complaint  that  the  anonymous  writer  had  chosen  a  time  of 
alarm  for  property  rights  to  make  his  attack  by  the  pertinent 
queiy:  ''In  the  name  of  Heaven,  M.  Brissot,  at  what  time, 
then,  would  you  invoke  the  respect  due  to  property?"  • 

Before  this  controversy  was  closed,  Brissot  was  assailed  on 

^  Brissot  in  his  address  had  ^ven  the  date  1778.  In  this  he  was  mistaken; 
1780  was  the  correct  date. 

*  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  Brissot  was  born  in  1754. 

*  Journal  de  Paris,  March  16, 17M. 
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Uie  opposite  side,  on  this  oceaaxm  not  {ot  bdng  too  revolu^ 
tionaiy,  but  for  not  being  rerolationaiy  enou^.  In  the  iamie 
ol  March  18  of  the  Journal  dt  Parit  a  writer  1^0  signed  him- 
sdf  "F.  D.  P."  alleged  that  Brisaot  in  an  easay  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  Chalons,  in  1780,  had  shown  himself  to  be  the 
toady  of  the  ministry,  the  t^Mlogist  of  the  police,  the  friend  of 
kings  in  general,  and  of  Louis  XVI  in  particular,  and  above 
aUttheenen^ofrevdution.  These  allegations  Briasot  promptly 
and  hotly  deniedi  at  the  same  time  defying  the  writer  to  sign 
his  name  and  to  furnish  proof  of  his  insinuations  that  he  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  police.*  In  response  the  writer,  who 
proved  to  be  Pange,*  accepted  the  defiance,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  repeating  his  accusationsover  his  signature; 'and  when 
&issot  again  demanded  proofs  that  he  bad  been  in  the  service 
of  the  police,*  he  only  answered  by  inquiring  why  Brissot  was 
■o  vitdent  about  mere  innnuations,  thereby  himsdf  inanuating 
that  Brissot  must  have  a  guilty  conscience  in  seeing  accusation 
where  none  was  actually  made.*  At  all  events,  Pange  seems  to 
have  offered  no  proof,  and  the  matter  was  ^parently  drcqpped. 
The  success  of  the  Girondins  in  bringing  on  the  war  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  accusations  against  Brissot.  Th^  ceased  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  utterances  of  his  youth  and  turned 
upon  his  present  policy  and  purpose.  It  was  charged  that  he 
was  sold  to  the  court,  and  was  working  for  war  in  order  to  sup- 
port royalty  *  and  establish  a  protectorate.  The  latter  charge 
was  made  with  great  force  at  the  Jacobin  Club  by  Robespierre 
and  Merlin  of  Thionville,  who  smed  the  moment  of  the  victory 
(rf  the  war  party  for  impugning  thdr  motives.  The  Girondins, 
th^  declared,  were  using  thdr  influence  over  the  court  and 
the  ministry  as  false  patriots  and  had  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  the  aid  of  Lafayette  and  Narbonne,  to  overtiun  the 

>  Patnele  Fratttait,  Mftrch  10,  17K. 

'  Puige,  Marie  Frangoii  Denis  Thomu  de  (bom  17M:  died  1706},  be- 
ItKiged  to  an  old  family  connecUd  with  the  adminiatratioii  of  the  finances.  He 
coUabOTated  in  the  publication  of  various  newspapers  during  the  RevoIutioD. 

'  Journal  de  Paria,  March  18,  I7S3.      •  PatrioU  FrantaU,  March  SO.  17M. 

•  Journal  de  Paru.  Manh  tS,  1702.      *  L'Ami  du  PeupU,  April  U.  17M. 
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monarchy  and  establish  themselves  in  power.  They  were  base 
intriguers,  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  precise 
object  of  their  endeavors  varied  with  circumstances,  but  the 
public  might  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  it  was  only  for  their 
own  interest  that  they  were  working.^ 

These  accusations  Brissot  answered  as  follows.  It  could  not 
be  alleged  against  him,  he  began,  that  he  had  not  been  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  because  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Jacobin  Club  with  regularity.  His  absence  was  due 
to  precisely  the  contrary  reason,  because  he  had  been  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  as  their  representative  had  been 
doing  his  duty  at  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  night  ses- 
sions prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  Club.  More- 
over, he  had  never  ceased  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  people  and 
to  attack  their  enemies  in  his  newspaper.  Then,  turning  to  the 
specific  points  of  attack,  he  disavowed  the  great  influence  whidi 
had  been  attributed  to  him  in  the  formation  and  direction  of 
the  ministry,  but  at  the  same  time  stoutly  maintained  that  it 
was  a  patriotic  ministry,  in  whose  guidance  he  would  be  proud 
to  have  a  part.  At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  Des- 
moulins  who  by  calls  of  **Coqyinr*  **Coguinr*  precipitated 
a  scene  of  great  disorder.  When  the  semblance  of  order  was 
finally  restored,  Brissot  continued  his  defense.  He  denied  that 
he  was  striving  to  overturn  royalty  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate, repudiated  any  intimacy  either  with  Lafayette  or 
Narbonne,  declared  that  he  had  not  even  seen  Lafayette 
since  the  2Sd  of  June,  1791,  and  that  if  th^  were  looking  for  a 
new  Cromwell,  they  would  not  select  him  in  a  man  of  so  little 
character  as  Lafayette.  Such  accusations  should  be  signed 
and  backed  up  with  proofs.  Then,  turning  to  the  charge 
against  Condorcet,  whose  name  had  been  especially  coupled 
with  his,  and  who  was  absent  on  account  of  illness,  he  launched 
into  a  panegyric  of  his  friend,'  and  then  closed  his  speech  with 

1  Aulard,  Les  Jacobiiu,  m,  51S-19. 

*  "  Enfin  il  afini  par  un  panSgjfrique  de  M.U  marquis  de  Condorcet,  panSgi^ 
rique  qui  a  fait  demander  <i  jdu8ieur$  membres  de  la  SoeiitS  HM.de  marquii  d$ 
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a  fierce  attack  on  Robespierre.  He  would  not  imitate  hia  ad- 
Toaaries  in  calumny,  he  declared;  he  vould  not  dwdl  on  the 
report  that  they  were  paid  for  thdr  attadcs  ot  that  they  main- 
tained a  secret  committee  1^  which  to  inBuence  the  Jacobins, 
but  he  would  s^  that  whether  they  wanted  civil  war  or  not 
they  were  following  precisely  the  same  line  of  action  as  those 
idio  did.  As  tor  himself  he  demanded  no  redress :  having  re- 
futed the  denunciations  made  against  him,  he  was  content  to 
pay  no  further  attention  to  them,  and  therefore  moved  that 
the  Club  proceed  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

Brissot's  hot-headed  friend,  Guadet,  was  not  content,  how- 
ever, to  let  the  affair  drop.  Brissot  had  scarcely  finished  before 
be  rushed  to  the  tribune  with  a  demand  that  the  Club  take 
some  definite  action  on  these  calumnies,  at  the  same  time  pay- 
ing his  compliments  to  Robespierre  in  terms  which  provoked  a 
scoie  of  wild  disord^  and  a  renewal  of  the  accusations  on  both 
ndes,  till  the  lateness  of  the  hour  made  necessary  an  adjourn* 
ment  and  put  a  temporary  end  to  thdr  incriminations.'  Far 
from  letting  the  matter  rest,  Brissot  continued  his  attack  on 
Robe^ierre  in  the  PalrioU  Fran^it.  "The  pubUc  is  divided," 
he  wrote,  "between  three  opinions  concerning  Robespierre. 
Some  believe  him  a  madman,  others  attribute  his  conduct  to 
womided  vanity,  others  believe  it  can  be  explained  only  1^  a 
rrference  to  the  civil  list,"'  Brissot  and  Guadet  also  printed 
their  speeches.  This  gave  rise  to  further  difficulty,  for  when  the 
subject  was  again  taken  up  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  Robespierre 
declared  that  Brissot  and  Guadet  had  not  printed  their  speeches 
as  they  had  delivered  them.  He  especially  objected  to  the 
remarks  in  the  preface  of  Brissot's  speech  in  which  Brissot 

Condonel  (iaii  mori,  kmt  on  HoS  Sotgtti  is  eroin  qu'm  pCt  parler  (Tun  homme 
wiumt  (uec  det  tioguM  ataii  exagirit,"  Delacroiz,  "L'ltdngve  dhoiUe  ou 
Robetpiem  Kogt  Aet  mttntget  et  det  ealomnUt  da  ambitima,"  AnnaUt  rf- 
KiIutumfuirM,  I,  S39.   (April,  190S.) 

1  Ltt  Jaeobim.  in.  528-36.  Note  also  the  account  given  by  the  Rivotiiiumi 
de  Patia.  April  81-28,  1798.  This  paper  took  a  fairlj  judidal  attitude  towsnl 
the  affair,  but  in  the  mun  nipported  Brinot. 

■  PatrieU  Franfou.  April  88,  ITtt. 
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referred  to  his  (Robespierre's)  adherents  in  the  gallery.  The 
result  was  another  extremely  stormy  session,  in  the  course  of 
which  Robespierre  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Club  en- 
tirely, unless  they  would  permit  him  to  defend  himself  from 
the  libels  directed  against  him.  After  a  prolonged  scene  of  dis- 
order, he  finally  won  a  slight  victory,  for  although  the  Club 
did  not  pass  any  decree  of  expulsion,  he  did  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  decree  that  the  Club  did  not  recognize  these  objectionable 
allusions  and  that  an  address  to  that  e£Fect  be  sent  to  the  af- 
filiated societies.  Brissot  and  his  adherents  were,  therefore, 
at  least  partially  discredited,^  and  a  step  was  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  final  defeat  the  following  year. 

They  were  still  fiuiJier  discredited  by  their  failure  to  achieve 
victories  on  the  frontier.  Th^  had  been  so  active  in  forcing  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  so  ready  in  their  promise  of  quick  and 
ea^  success,  that  their  critics  soon  became  loud  in  their  de- 
mands for  an  explanation.  Results,  and  inunediate  results, 
were  demanded,  and  the  failure  to  produce  them  was  sufficient, 
it  was  urged,  to  give  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions.  As  Brissot 
had  been  a  leader  of  the  war  party,  it  was  about  him  that  these 
suspicions  naturally  centered.  '*  When  we  were  discussing  the 
great  question  of  the  war,  what  did  M.  Brissot  say?  "  asked  the 
Rholvtions  de  Paris.  ''What  answer  did  he  make  to  his  op- 
ponents? He  saw  only  Coblenz,  desired  to  destroy  Coblenz, 
and  claimed  that  if  Coblenz  were  destroyed  the  Revolution 
would  be  accomplished.  M.  Brissot  needed  a  campaign  of  only 
fifteen  days  to  pacify  Europe  and  avenge  France;  eveiy thing 
was  ready,  everything  prepared  for  his  vast  undertaking.  It 
is  now  a  month  since  the  war  was  declared;  we  have  not  taken 
a  step,  oiu*  armies  have  remained  stationary.''  The  writer 
then  went  on  to  paint  in  somber  colors  the  general  situation: 
''  An  army  in  frightful  condition,  in  want  of  food  and  munitions, 
the  frontiers  undefended,  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  pro- 

^  Aulard,  Lea  Jacobiru,  m,  548.  See  also  Journal  de$  d£bai$  de  la  aocUU  dei 
amis  de  la  constitution,  sianee  du  lundi,  April  SO,  1792.  See  the  defense  of 
Robespierre  by  Marat  in  UAmi  du  PeupUt  May  S,  1792. 
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tecUd  by  the  courts,  the  condition  (A  the  anny  not  reported  by 
its  generab."  Was  all  this,  be  asked,  the  result  <rf  dance  or 
compiracy?*  In  any  case,  the  iUpoIutioM  de  jPon*  continued, 
they  certainly  owed  the  public  an  explanation  of  a  policy  that 
was  even  more  tortuous  and  mysterious  than  that  of  Duptnt,* 
and  Delessart,  Naibonne,  Duportail,*  and  Montmorin.* 

The  reply  of  Brissot  and  the  other  Girondins  was  vigorous 
and  effective.  That  th^  were  trutors  th^  indignantly  denied, 
but  there  did  exist  danger  of  treason  and  that  danger  was  to  be 
found  in  the  counselors  by  whom  the  king  was  surrounded.  It 
was  these  men  who  constituted  a  voitable  "Austrian  Com- 
mittee," sympathizing  with  Austria  and  woridng  in  its  intei^ 
ests.  Even  before  the  war  had  been  declared,  Brissot  had 
attacked  several  of  the  ionner  members  of  the  ministry  under 
this  name,  asserting  that  though  they  had  been  ejected  from 
office  and  the  party  i^ch  th^  represented  dqx)sed  from 
power,  they  still  continued  their  machinations.' 

The  Girondins  now  instituted  a  more  specific  and  violent 
attack,  which,  while  directed  nominally  agiunst  the  ex-min- 
isters, helped  to  discredit  royalty  itself.  On  the  %Sd  of  Mqr> 
Gensonn^  opened  the  fusillade  t^  denouncing  the  "Commit 
tee"  before  the  Assembly.  He  was  foUowed  by  Brissot,  who, 
in  a  scathing  arraignment,  declared  that  the  "Austrian  Com- 

I  RSvolidioM  dt  ParU,  May  12-10,  ITM. 

*  Marguerite  Louii  Frangoii  Dupoit-Dutertre  «m  bom  in  Puis  in  17H. 
An  advocate  of  parUmgnt  under  the  old  rfgime,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
electoral  assembly  of  Fvia  in  1789,  and  later  became  substitute  (or  the  pro- 
evreur-gfTUrai  of  the  Commune.  l<^om  November,  ITW,  to  March,  17W,  be 
was  minister  of  justice.  He  was  guillotined  in  November,  1793. 

*  Duportail,  minister  of  war  under  Louis  XVI.  He  kept  bis  post  till  1799, 
but  was  many  times  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  Auembly  to  answer  ac- 
cusations made  against  him;  was  finally  obliged  to  resign  and  to  hide  in  oidtc 
to  eacape  impriwituneat.  He  died  in  ISOt. 

*  Armand  Marc,  Comte  de  Montmorin,  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in  17U. 
Under  the  old  regime  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  in  1787  became 
minister  far  foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  with  some  inter- 
ruptions til]  October,  1701.  After  his  resignation  he  nmained  an  adviaer  at 
Louis  XVI.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  massacrea  ol  September. 

'  Pairiott  Fransau,  March  U,  170S. 
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mittee"  was  characterized  by  *' absolute  devotion  to  what  is 
called  royal  prerogative;  by  absolute  devotion  to  Austria,  by 
a  policy  of  no  alliance  with  Prussia  or  England,  no  matter  how 
advantageous  such  an  alliance  might  be;  by  indulgence  to  the 
real  rebel  hnigrSs;  and  by  opposition  to  the  war  against  the 
House  of  Austria  after  having  provoked  it."  Among  the  active 
members  of  the  committee  he  named  the  former  ministers,  Du- 
port  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville.^  Duport,  he  declared,  used 
his  official  position  to  sacrifice  the  constitution  to  the  executive 
power,  while  Bertrand  disorganized  the  navy  and  hindered 
the  pacification  of  the  colonies  with  the  purpose  of  keq>ing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  king.  But  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  ''Austrian  Committee"  was  Montmorin.  As  proof  of 
Montmorin's  loyalty  to  the  king,  rather  than  to  the  constitu- 
tion, Brissot  produced  a  letter  to  Noailles,^  dated  August  8, 
1791,  in  which  he  said  that  the  best  men  of  the  Assembly  were 
acting  in  concert  with  the  true  servants  of  the  king,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  monarchy  and  restore  to  His  Majesty  the  powers 
which  are  necessaiy  if  he  were  to  govern.  It  was  stated  further 
that  in  this  same  letter  he  had  declared  that  "within  fifteen 
days  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  truly  deplorable  state  of  the 
royal  family."  As  a  further  proof  of  Bertrand's  antagonism 
to  the  Revolution,  Brissot  produced  another  letter,  in  this  case 
written  by  an  agent  of  the  government,  in  which  he  spoke  of 

^  Antoine  Francois  Bertrand  de  Mpleville  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1744.  An 
intendant  of  Brittany  under  the  old  regime,  he  became  minister  of  marine  in 
1789,  which  office  he  held  tiU  March,  17912.  He  fled  to  Enc^d  during  the 
Terror,  returned  to  France  at  the  {lestoration,  and  died  in  1818.  He  and  Brissot 
had  already  crossed  swords,  as  is  evident  from  the  following:  "Lettre  de  M. 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  mimeter  de  la  marine,  d  lAmie  XVI  au  eujet  de  voiee  ei 
moyene  d.  employer  pour  diriger  dee  pourtuiiee  contre  le  ridacieur  et  Vimpnmeur 
de  Vexicrahle  feuille,  le  Patriote  Fran^xie,  pour  eon  arUde  du  dimanche  pr#- 
cSdent.'*  In  Troieihne  recueil  dee  piicee  dSpoeiee  d  la  Commteeion  exfroor- 
dinaire  dee  doitae,  i,  58.  Bertrand  de  Moleville's  Hieloire de  la  R£9olutum,YTU 
54,  gives  the  text  of  the  letter  and  the  answer  of  Louis  XVI.    Tuetey,  iv,  188. 

'  Emmanuel  Marie  Louis,  Marquis  de  NoaiUes,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1748, 
and  died  in  1822.  After  a  career  in  the  army  he  turned  to  diplomacy  and 
in  1791  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna.  He  was  under  suspicion  by  the 
Assembly  for  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  king. 
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being  permitted  by  Bertrand  to  serve  the  Count  d'Artois. 
Bertrand,  Brissot  continued,  was  devoted  not  only  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  had  shown  his  devotion  by 
concealing  dispatches  and  by  favoring  the  hnigrSs^  and  finally, 
with  his  retirement  from  the  ministiy  he  had  not  ceased  his 
machinations,  but  was  still  working  in  behalf  of  Austria.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  action,  Brissot  declared,  should  be  taken. 
He  therefore  concluded  by  demanding  that  Montmorin  should 
be  impeached  and  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  im- 
mediately of  the  conduct  of  Duport  and  Bertrand.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  Brissot  was  not  successful,  for  although  his  speech 
was  ordered  printed  and  copies  sent  to  various  committees,  his 
motion  was  not  carried.^ 

Within  a  few  days  Bertrand  and  Montmorin  presented  able 
memoirs  to  the  Assembly,  setting  forth  their  defense.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  that  he  had  hindered  the  pacification  of  the 
colonies,  Bertrand  offered  to  produce  his  correspondence,  and 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  every  communication  which  he 
had  received  on  the  subject  he  had  already  submitted  to  them, 
and  declared  that  an  examination  of  the  dates  of  the  measures 
voted  and  of  their  execution  would  be  a  convincing  argument 
that  he  had  used  all  possible  haste.  His  alleged  willful  dis- 
organization of  the  navy  he  absolutely  denied;  the  state  of  the 
navy  could  be  fully  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  allega- 
tions of  treason.^ 

^  Ducours  8ur  la  dSnonciaiions  contre  le  comiU  atUrickien  et  contre  M.  Mont' 
mofin,  Les  RSvolutums  de  Paris,  May  1^-26,  in  commenting  upon  this  speech, 
condemned  Brissot  bitterly  for  saying,  '*qu*<m  a  reconnu  Vinflnence  du  comiiS 
Auirichien  dans  les  Mnemens  qui  orU  rScemmerU  qffligi  la  France,  dans  ceUe  op- 
position d*un  certain  parti  d  la  guerre  offensive  contre  VAutriche,  dans  les  lenieurs 
des  prlparat\fs  de  guerre,  dans  la  communicaiion  du  plan  d'attaque,  dans  les 
m^fianees  senUes  entre  les  gSniraux  et  les  ministres.**  He  could  hardly  have  been 
acting  in  good  faith,  Les  RSvoluiions  declared,  when  he  wrote  these  lines.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  wrote  as  follows:  "Li  due  discorsi  rum  furono  eke  due 
lunghe  e  vaghe  declamaxUmi  si  promisero  deUe  prove,  ma  niuna  se  ne  portb,  e  per- 
fino  li  piu  pervenuti  trovarono  una  tale  debolexsa  nelli  assunti,  e  vanild  nei  ragiona-' 
menH,  che  siformd  anzi  nd  comune  una  prevensaone  del  contrario  di  quanta  s^in- 
lendeva  confermare."  Kovalevsky,  Dispacci  degli  ambasciatori  veneti,  449. 

*  Observations  adressSes  d  VAssembUe  naiionale  sur  les  discours  prononcU 
par  Mm.  GensonnS  et  BrissoL 
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Montmorin  in  making  his  defense  contended  that  Brissot 
had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play  in  his  attack,  in  that  his  charges 
were  based  on  extracts  from  letters  which  would  present  a  dif- 
ferent view  were  the  whole  letter  given,  a  contention  which  he 
proceeded  to  support  by  giving  the  letters  in  full.  The  allusion 
to  a  concerted  action  between  the  servants  of  the  king  and  the 
best  members  of  the  Assembly  referred  to  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  ministers  and  the  Assembly.  As  for  the  phrase, 
'*  servants  of  the  king,"  that  was  a  mere  form  of  words  sanc- 
tioned even  in  England.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  royal 
family,  soon  to  cease,  had  reference  to  the  time  of  suspense 
when  the  constitution  was  under  revision.  His  desire,  Mont- 
morin declared,  was  not  to  support  the  king  against  any  con- 
stitution, but  only  against  a  constitution  which  left  him  with 
insufficient  power.  The  other  letter,  regarding  the  relations  of 
the  agent  of  the  French  government  with  the  Count  d'Artois, 
would,  he  admitted,  be  a  damaging  piece  of  evidence  were  it  not 
known  that  it  concerned  a  permission  given  in  1789,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  the  writer  was  re- 
moved from  his  position.  As  for  his  relations  with  Austria, 
Montmorin  declared  that  far  from  tiying  to  bring  about  war 
with  her  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  the  peace,  and,  for 
reasons  of  principle,  because  he  believed  in  an  Austrian  alli- 
ance. But  that  he  had  concealed  dispatches  or  favored  the 
SmigrSs,  or  that  since  his  resignation  in  October,  1791,  he  had 
had  any  part  in  public  affairs,  he  emphatically  denied.^ 

While  the  Girondins  were  attacking  the  former  ministers  of 

^  Observation*  de  M,  de  Montmorin  adressSes  d  VAtsemhUe  naHonale  ntr  lei 
discows  prononeis  par  Mm.  OenaonnS  et  Brissot  dans  la  sSance  du  2S  mm^ 
1792. 

The  following  declaration  made  by  one  Petit  in  the  Archives  noHonales,  C 
218. 160, 118,  shows  how  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  from  the  galleries: 
"Que  lejour  oik  M.  Brissot,  diptdS d  VAssembUe  nationaU,  a  parti  surla  oomiiS 
aulrichien  lea  d'OouUt  et  Beruelin,  awient  amenSs  dans  les  tribunes  de  VAs' 
sembUe  trenie-cinq  personnes,  doni  le  premier  douse,  et  le  second  vingt4rois,  a 
chaeun  desqueUes  Us  aooient  payi  trois  livres  pour  cabaler  conire  M,  Brissot,  ap' 
plauder  d  tout  ce  qui  serait  dit  en  faceur  du  Roi  et  du  pouwir  exScui^  et  dh* 
aprouver  tout  ce  qui  serait  eantre** 
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the  king,  they  were  also  striving  with  all  their  might,  so  their 
enemies  dedared,  to  discredit  the  king  and  queen  directly,  and 
thus  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  to  establish  a  republic. 
This  had  been  Brissot's  motive,  it  was  alleged,  in  urging  for- 
eign war,  and,  according  to  persistent  report,  he  had  for  a 
month  been  seeking  the  same  end  by  means  of  a  conspiracy.  A 
part  of  the  plan,  if  a  letter  credited  to  the  Count  de  Fersen  is 
to  be  believed,  was  a  denunciation  of  the  queen.  The  plot  was 
concocted  at  a  supper  at  Condorcet's  and  the  conspirators  in- 
duded  Lafayette,  Potion,  Brissot,  the  Abb6  Siey^,  and  Nar- 
bonne.  Condorcet  drew  up  the  arraignment  of  the  queen. 
Nineteen  points  there  were,  of  which  the  most  damning  was 
that  she  had  an  understanding  with  the  emperor  and  M.  Deles- 
sart,  with  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  foreign  powers  to  attack 
France.  In  view  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  proposed 
to  get  possession  of  her  person,  separate  her  from  the  king  and 
from  her  son;  then  to  suspend  the  king  from  his  functions  as  an 
accomplice  to  the  intriguers,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
be  trusted  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army  against  the 
powers  who  were  making  war  in  his  behalf;  and,  finally,  to  en- 
trust the  education  of  the  dauphin  to  proper  hands.  ^  Rumors  of 
this  plot  having  got  abroad,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it, 
temporarily,  at  least.  While  Fersen  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  definiteness  of  the  schemes  in  question,  he  was  not  the 
only  one  who  was  confident  of  the  existence  of  a  republican 
conspiracy.  Salomon  speaks  of  a  mysterious  plot,  whose 
leaders,  who  included  Siey^s,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  and  Cla- 
vi^re,  were  accustomed  to  meet,  now  at  Madame  Helvetius's 
on  the  Versailles  road,  now  at  the  home  of  a  woman  named 
D'Odun.*  Early  in  March  the  Ami  du  Roi  gave  what  claimed 
to  be  authentic  information  of  a  secret  committee,  composed  of 

* 

^  Le  ComU  Axel  de  Fersen  au  Roi  de  SuMe  Gustaee,  Bruxelles,  le  24  mai 
(17W).  Feuillet  de  Conches,  Louie  XVI,  v,  360.  The  authenticity  of  some  of 
Feuillct  de  Conches*s  material  is  very  doubtful,  but  that  contained  in  the  latter 
volumes  (including  the  5th)  is  more  reliable  than  that  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
See  Lord  Acton,  Lecturee,  564. 

'  Salomon,  Correepondanee^  S86,  quoted  in  Cahn,  Condoreei,  S88. 
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ardent  republicans,  inspired  by  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  who 
were  scheming  an  atrocious  war  against  the  friends  of  the  king 
and  of  the  monarchy.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  writing  home 
in  February,  declared  that  the  dominant  party  was  working 
hard  to  bring  about  a  public  schism  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  king,  with  the  expectation  that  the  king  would  either  lose 
public  confidence,  or,  that,  frightened  by  the  opposition,  he 
would  take  flight  and  leave  the  power  to  the  Assembly.^  Du- 
mont  likewise  affirms  that  the  Girondins  were  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy,'  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  April,  1702, 
declares  specifically  that  Condorcet,  Brissot,  and  Si^^  had 
determined  to  dethrone  the  king.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  temper  of  these  secret  meetings, 
and  however  republican  the  real  desires  of  the  Girondins,  they 
were  not  ready  to  avow  themselves  openly,  and  on  May  10, 
Brissot,  in  a  long  editorial  in  the  Patrioie  Frangcns^  categori- 
cally denied  the  existence  of  a  republican  faction.  France  or 
rather  the  capital,  he  declared,  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
excluding  the  aristocrats  and  the  counter-revolutionists.  These 
three  parties  were  called  the  enragSsy  the  patriots  and  the 
moderates.  None  of  them  desired  a  republic,  they  were  all 
imder  the  banner  of  the  constitution,  they  all  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  they  all  invoked  the  constitution, 
they  all  talked  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  There  were,  however,  radical  differences  among 
them,  and  these  he  proceeded  to  state.  The  enragSs  recognized 
only  the  declaration  of  rights,  swore  only  by  that,  though  ap- 
parently they  sustained  the  constitution.  They  wished  to  bring 
the  constitution  in  all  its  parts  into  harmony  with  the  declara- 
tion of  rights;  they  were  always  talking  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  because  by  this  means  they  hoped  to  secure  a  domi- 
nating influence;  and,  not  being  able  to  hope  for  anything 
while  order  was  maintained,  they  propagated  every  kind  of 
doctrine  calculated  to  produce  disorder. 

^  Kovalevsky,  AmbasciaUrri  ffeneH,  S99.  *  Dumont,  Somemri^  891. 

*  Mallet  du  Pan,  Mhnoirei,  u  800. 
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The  moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  put  the  constitution 
above  the  dedaraUon  of  ri^ts.  They  wanted  at  all  costs  the 
maintenance  of  pnqperty.  They  looked  upon  the  people  as 
inc^Mtble  <^  perfection  and  therefore  to  be  kept  enchuned  by 
the  law  forever,  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  guided 
by  reason.  Th^  never  spoke  of  equality,  but  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  patriots  were  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  enragh 
and  from  the  modo^tes.  H^  revered  the  declaration  of  rights, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  also  wanted  the  constitution  revered 
in  eveiy  respect.  They  loved  the  people,  but  th^  did  not  flatter 
them;  they  loved  the  people,  but  they  wanted  the  people  to 
obey  the  law  and  to  be  punished  when  they  did  not  ob^r  it. 
IJke  the  moderates  tfa^  wanted  peace  and  the  maintenance 
of  property;  they  wanted  the  rogn  of  law,  but  they  wanted 
also  and  first  of  all  the  reign  of  reason.  But  unlike  the  enragh 
and  the  moderates,  they  were  not  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  power.  In  short,  the  three  parties  were  to  be 
characterized  thus:  "Patriot,  friend  of  the  people,  friend  of  the 
constitution;  Moderate,  false  friend  of  the  constitution,  enemy 
of  the  people;  EnragS,  false  friend  of  the  people,  enemy  of  the 
constitution."  According  to  these  characteristics,  he  con- 
cluded, it  was  easy  to  see  which  party  reasonable  men  ought 
to  prefer.  1 

But  whatever  th«r  ultimate  purpose,  the  Girondins  were 
determined,  so  long  as  the  king  remained  on  the  throne,  to 
limit  his  power.  They  accordingly  called  tor  the  dismissal  of 
the  king's  guard,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  was  demanded 
for  the  "maintenance  of  the  constitution,  the  security  of  the 
realm,  and  even  for  the  safety  of  the  king  himself."  They  also 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  camp  of  fidSris  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Assembly,  and  a  decree  for  the  deportation  of 
the  non-juring  priests  —  all  of  which  they  successfully  carried 

'  PaiTioU  Frtmcai*,  Umy  10,  17K.  It  wu  ^pareotly  with  the  express 
puipoae  ol  comb«ting  Uu*  pmnt  of  view  tluit  Robequeire  eat«blUbed  tlie 
D^tiMVT  dt  la  CoatmuHoa.  Aulwd,  fliKouv  politiqiu.  ISi. 
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through,  and  all  of  which  Brissot  supported  in  his  newspaper.^ 
These  measures  the  Girondins  considered  essential  to  their  own 
authority,  and  since  they  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  king's 
veto,  they  used  all  means  at  their  command  to  prevent  it. 

Madame  Roland  seconded  their  efforts  and  wrote  an  in- 
solent letter  to  the  king,  —  in  her  husband's  name,  of  course, 
—  in  which  she  insisted  that  he  give  his  consent  to  the  two 
decrees.^  What  followed  is  well  known:  the  indignation  of  the 
king  and  queen;  the  dismissal  of  Servan,  Claviere,  and  Roland, 
on  the  advice  of  Dumouriez;  the  king's  subsequent  refusal, 
despite  Dumouriez's  persuasions,  to  conciliate  popular  opinion 
by  signing  the  decrees,  and  the  resignation  of  Dumouriez. 

With  the  conduct  of  Dumouriez  in  tinning  against  them  the 
Brissotins  were  naturally  highly  indignant.  In  their  opinion 
he  was  nothing  less  than  a  ^'vile  intriguer."  '*It  is  a  trying 
thing,"  wrote  Brissot  in  his  journal,  ''for  a  man  who  has  any 
delicacy,  for  a  patriot  who  realizes  how  necessary  union  is  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  armies,  to  raise  the  mask  which  covered 
the  perfidy  of  a  minister  whom  he  esteemed  .  .  .  the  only  thing 
with  which  I  have  to  reproach  myself  is  not  to  have  done  it 
sooner.  You  can  guess  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  fellow, 
Diunouriez,  who,  with  his  protestations  of  patriotism,  good 
behavior  in  the  Vend^,  and  the  reputation  of  some  military 
talent,  succeeded  in  seducing  the  patriots  and  in  getting  himself 
called  by  the  people  to  the  ministry."  • 

It  was  evident  from  his  defense  that  Brissot  was  troubled 
lest  his  own  reputation  might  suffer  because  of  his  relations  to 
Dumouriez.  He  accordingly  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Dumouriez, 
published  in  the  Patriote  Frangais,  of  June  16,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  was  to  justify  himself.  His  only  object,  he  declared, 
was  to  be  useful  to  his  country  and  he  had  supported  Dumouriez 
merely  as  a  means  to  that  end;  but  his  eyes  ought  to  have  been 

1  PairioU  Fran^ais,  May  SO,  31,  June  5,  7,  18, 1708. 
'  Mimoires  ds  Madame  Roland,  i,  841.  Hie  Jdng  had  aooqyted  the  decree 
providing  for  the  dismiaaal  of  hit  guard. 
*  PatrioU  FranQois,  June  14, 1708. 
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opwod,  if  only  by  Dtimouriez's  penistence  in  choosing  such 
a  man  as  Bonne-Carr^.' 

For  his  disturbance  of  mind  Brissot  seems  to  have  had  good 
reason,  for  ugly  insinuations  were  being  made  against  him. 
Certain  persona  were  accused,  in  the  aristocratic  newspapers 
and  in  placards,  of  having  received,  without  legitimate  reason, 
large  sums  of  money.  These  accusations,  Brissot  declared  in 
his  newspaper  of  June  17,  iriiile  th^  mentioned  no  namna,  were 
obviously  directed  against  him  and  his  friends,  and  were  in- 
spired by  Dumouriez,  who  knew  they  were  false.  Bonne- 
Carrire  *  meanwhile  did  not  propose  to  let  Brissot's  attack  on 
him  go  unanswered.  According  to  his  account,  instead  of  hav- 
ing received  mon^,  Brissot  was  incensed  because  he  had  not, 
bis  whole  ground  of  resentment  against  Dumouriez  being  that 
the  latter  had  refused  to  share  with  him  a  large  sum  of  mou^ 
voted  for  secret  expenses.  This  rumOT,  set  afloat  by  Bonne- 
Can^,  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  It  served,  however, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  Dumouriez  and  Brissot 

Meanwhile,  the  breach  with  the  king  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  ends.  His  attitude  toward  the  decrees  against  the  priests 
and  the  camp  otffdirit  was  no  secret,  although  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  veto  was  not  made  till  June  19.  The  danger 
was  grave,  as  Brissot  had  already  pointed  out.  "It  is  no 
longer  possible,"  he  wrote  in  the  PairiaU  Francis  of  June  18, 
"to  conceal  the  dangers  into  whidi  the  intriguers  of  the  court 
precipitate  the  state;  continued  indifference  would  no  longer 
be  weakness,  it  would  be  treason.  And  the  National  Assembly, 

>  Praaiir*  Uttrt  dt  Brittol  d  Dummiritt,  PatrioU  FrantaU,  June  16,  1798. 

'  Boime.CarrtTe  already  bore  a  grudge  against  Brissot,  because  the  latter 
had  oppomd  hii  appointment  aa  director  gEseral  at  foreign  affairs.  (See  p.  265i 
ftlto  Madame  Roland,  Mimoirti,  i,  Md-W;  also  PatrioU  FranfoU,  June  16. 
ITM;  April  SO,  1T9S,)  Bonne-CarT^re,  says  Brissot,  beoune  his  enemy  because 
he  (Brissot)  had  exposed  one  ot  his  prot^fa  as  a  traitor.  (Masson,  (7n  Diplo- 
mat, 199.)  At  all  events,  on  August  10.  Brissot  demanded  tbat  seats  be  placed 
on  Boone-Can^re's  papers,  and  declared  that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  to  hold 
Qm  port  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  —  that  of  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Seals  were  accordingly  placed  on  his  ptpen,  and  hia  appointment  was 
(evoked.   (^MoniUur,  August  12,  ITH.) 
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which  can  still  save  the  country  if  it  does  act,  will  destroy  it  if 
it  hesitates."  While  the  Assembly  still  hesitated  the  people 
acted.  The  result  was  the  events  of  June  20,  when  a  huge 
mob  forced  its  way  into  the  Assembly,  presented  a  petition 
protesting  against  the  dismissal  of  the  king's  ministers  and 
demanding  that  some  action  be  taken  agcunst  him,  and  then 
invaded  the  Tuileries  and  insulted  the  king  and  queen. 

In  the  actual  events  of  the  day  Brissot  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part.  Precisely  to  what  extent  he  and  the  other  Girondins 
were  responsible  for  instigating  the  movement  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  According  to  the  police  conmussioner,  Sergent^Mar- 
Qeau,  the  whole  affair  had  been  planned  in  the  salon  of  Madame 
Roland,  and  Brissot,  Gensonn6,  and  Guadet  were  impli- 
cated.^ Moreover,  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  Chabot  swore 
that  Brissot  had  declared  that  the  20th  of  June  had  produced 
the  effect  intended.^  But  this  evidence  in  both  cases  is  from 
an  unfriendly  point  of  view  and  lacks  corroboration.  Brisaot's 
previous  attitude,  however,  shows  that  he  had  not  shrunk  from 
the  possibility  of  a  popular  rising.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Aulard,  it  was  he  who  helped  to  arm  the  people  of  Paris 
with  pikes.*  The  PcUriote  Frangais  of  October  26,  1791,  gave 
the  design  of  a  pike,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1792,  it  ex- 
plained that  the  use  of  the  pike  was  to  hold  the  court  to  its 
duty.  "  While  the  enemies  of  the  people  were  making  prepara- 
tions against  them,"  it  declared,  '*the  people  also  made  their 
preparations.  Pikes  began  the  revolution,  pikes  will  finish  it." 
As  to  the  actual  events  of  the  day,  the  PatrioU  Frangais  ap- 
proved heartily  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  demonstration, 
and  expressed  no  regret  at  the  outcome,  nor  did  it  show  any 
sympathy  with  the  king  and  queen  in  their  distressing  situa- 

^  Notice  kUtoriqus  ntr  Us  MnemenU  du  10  aoiU,  1792,  el  dea  20  et21  Jtdn 
pricidenU,  par  Sergent-Mar^eau.  Revue  rStroepecHoe,  seconde  sine,  m,  84S. 
Quoted  in  Bir6,  La  Ugende  des  Oirondins,  73.  In  his  deposition  made  June  81, 
Sergent  does  not  mention  Brissot.  See  The  Uprising  cf  June  20, 1792,  by  L.  B. 
Pfeiffer. 

'  Moniieur,  October  87, 170S,  supplement,  p.  x. 

*  Les  Orateurs  de  la  LSgislatiise,  i,  8S0. 
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tion;  and  when  Potion  was  suspended  for  his  failuie  to  prevent 
the  uprising,  it  upheld  the  Assembly  in  quashing  the  suspen- 
sion.'  On  the  whole,  it  was  comparatively  mild  in  its  espnB' 
sions  of  approval,  and  was  indined  to  treat  the  afFur  lightty, 
comparing  it  to  a  shower  which  would  serve  to  cool  the  ur. 
On  July  6,  Brissot  commented  on  the  events  of  June  20  at 
some  length.  He  caressed  himself  with  caution,  however;  in- 
deed, his  main  ptupose  seemed  to  be  not  to  commit  himself 
unreaervedly  to  dtber  side.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the 
people  as  desiring  lib^ty,  but  also  law;  as  recognizing  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  rights;  at  the  same  time  as  led  into  ex- 
cess by  unworthy  agitators,  bi  the  case  of  the  national  guard, 
there  was  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and  file  to  be  commended,  but 
quite  another  spirit  among  the  officers  was  to  be  condemned. 
As  for  the  king,  he  wanted  the  constitution,  but  was  not  sin- 
cerely reconciled  with  the  Revolution.* 

In  taking  this  halfway  position,  Brissot  but  represented  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Girondins.  They  had  gained  nothing  from 
the  events  of  June  20;  instead  of  increasing  their  chances  of  a 
return  to  power  under  the  monarchy,  they  had  only  prepared 
the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  They  vacillated 
in  regard  to  decisive  action,  however,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  king.  In  these  attacks  Brissot  both  took 
an  active  part  himself  and  also  sustained  the  onslaughts  of  his 
friends.  For  example,  he  commended  Vergniaud's  speech  of 
July  S,  in  which  that  famous  orator  struck  so  heavily  at  the 
king.  "One  passage  was  especially  admired,"  Brissot  wrote,* 
"that  in  which  he  traced  the  course  which  an  anti-revolutjon- 
aiy  king  might  follow  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  constitution 
by  means  of  the  constitution  itself.  Every  member  easily  made 
the  application,  and  the  only  thing  with  which  M.  Cambon  re- 
proached the  orator  was  that  he  put  in  hypothesis  what  exists 
in  reality." 

Their  attack  on  the  long  did  not  restrain  the  Girondins  from 

I  Patriate  Franfou,  Jim«  S3,  ITM;  alao  JUI7  14. 

'  Ibid.,  July  fl,  17M.  »  Ibid.,  July  4, 17WL 
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taking  part  in  the  demonstration  which  occiured  a  few  days 
later,  known  as  the  ''kiss  of  Lamourette/'  when,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Lamourette  that  all  who  *' loathed  and  hated  the  idea 
of  a  republic  should  rise,"  the  deputies  of  the  right  and  the  left 
flew  into  one  another's  arms  and  embraced  one  another  with 
rapture.  Whether  or  not  Brissot  joined  in  this  demonstration 
is  not  stated.  Although  the  Patriate  Frangais  formally  and 
enthusiastically  approved  of  the  occurrence,  alluding  to  it  as 
"a  happy,  thrice  happy  reunion,''  ^  to  Brissot  himself  the 
situation  was  most  disconcerting.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
making  a  speech  against  the  king  which  this  denunciation 
rendered  most  untimely.  He  had  the  good  sense,  however,  to 
see  that  it  was  a  mere  hysterical  outbreak  which  would  not 
permanently  influence  real  convictions,  and  that  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  postpone  his  speech.  He,  therefore,  with  a  skillful 
allusion  to  the  fraternity  thus  delightfully  restored,  b^^ged 
that  his  intended  speech  might  be  put  off  till  the  next  day,  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  some  allusions  no  longer  fitting 
now  that  peace  was  restored.' 

The  next  day  but  one  he  made  the  promised  speech,  but  al- 
though he  may  have  modified  it  in  detail,  in  its  main  lines  it 
supported  the  position  which  Vergniaud  had  taken  a  few  days 
before.  Like  Vergniaud,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  speech  he 
attacked  the  monarch  and  upheld  the  monarchy.  But  he  went 
even  further  than  Vergniaud,  for  what  the  latter  had  only 
hinted  and  suggested,  Brissot  said  openly.  The  country  was 
still  in  danger,  he  declared,  in  spite  of  the  recent  reconciliation 
between  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  That  reconciliation 
was  certainly  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  but  it  would  not  prevent 
the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians  from  marching  against  them, 
or  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  from  being  threatened  with  invasion. 
''And  why  is  the  countiy  still  in  danger?"  he  asked.  *'It  is 
not  that  we  lack  troops,  not  that  our  troops  are  wanting  in 
courage,  that  our  frontiers  are  not  better  fortified,  but  because 

^  Patriate  FranQoii,  July  9,  179i.  The  article  was  signed  G.  D.  (Gircy- 
Dupr6).  '  Moniigwr,  July  8, 1798. 
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our  stiecgtli  ia  paralyzed.  And  who  u  to  blame  for  this  fatal 
lethaigy?  A  single  man  whom  the  nation  made  its  chief,  and 
whom  the  courtiers  have  made  its  enemy.  .  .  .  Bring  together 
all  these  tacts:  The  aversion  of  the  cabinet  of  the  TuSeriea  for 
hostile  measures;  ita  silence  upon  the  coalition;  its  tardiness  in 
cataing  Brabant;  its  indulgence  for  the  rebels  and  the  elec- 
tors; the  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers  who  had  brought 
about  the  invasion;  their  replacement  by  creatures  of  the  in- 
triguers who  <q}po8ed  the  war;  the  inaction  of  that  General 
Lafayette  who  was  retponmble  for  them,  for  those  who  be- 
trayed us;  the  paralyzing  of  the  forces  of  Luckner;  the  refusal 
<rf  the  camp  of  two  thousand  men;  the  silence  regarding  the 
ynanph  of  the  Prussians.  Consider  these  things  and  then  s^ 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  plan  of  conspiracy  against  K«nce, 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Austria,  against  liberty  in  favor  of  the 
oourt  Say  that  the  center  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  court, 
in  the  executive  power,  in  its  agents."  In  view  of  these  dan- 
gen,  how  was  the  countiy  to  be  saved?  What  measures  must 
be  taken?  The  country  must  be  saved,  Brissot  declared,  not  by 
violent  measures,  but  by  means  of  the  constitution.  And  since 
the  constitution  provided  that  a  king  who  had  retracted  his 
oath  should  be  considered  to  have  abdicated,  be  demanded 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  king's  con- 
duct. He  also  proposed  that  the  Assembly  should  declare 
enemies  of  the  nation  all  those  who  had  given  or  should  give 
the  king  pernicious  advice,  and  that  their  conduct  should  be 
investigated;  that  the  existing  ministTy  no  longer  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And,  finally,  what  is  of  special 
importance  as  showing  Brissot's  attitude  toward  the  kind  of 
authority  afterward  put  in  force  by  the  Terror,  he  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  general  security  to  examine  all 
accusations  of  crimes  against  the  general  safety  and  against 
the  constitution.  A  few  days  later  he  put  the  attack  in  more 
concrete  form  by  Hjwailing  Chambonas, '  the  minister  for  foreign 
>  Ditantntur  lei  eauaetcUt  doKgen  dg  la  Paine,  tt  ivr  Uimaura  i  jmndrt, 
froiumei  U  9  jviUet,  I79£. 
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affairs.  Chambonas,^  he  declared»  had  announced  to  the  diplo- 
matic committee  that  the  Piedmontese  and  Sardinian  troops 
arrayed  against  France  numbered  only  1200,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Montesquieu,*  there  were  56,000.  He  therefore  demanded 
that  Chambonas  be  called  on  for  an  explanation. 

Within  the  next  few  days  Brissot  showed  a  decided  change 
of  front,  which  gave  rise  to  grave  accusations  from  his  enemies 
and  much  explanation  then  and  afterwards  on  his  own  part. 
He  first  showed  his  change  of  position  in  his  speech  of  July  25, 
in  which,  apropos  of  Gensonn6's  proposed  action  against  con- 
spirators, he  again  discussed  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  but  this  time  with  a  very  different  emphasis  from  that 
of  his  speech  of  July  9.'  He  now  laid  the  emphasis  not  on  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  king,  but  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  and  the  folly  of  establishing  a  republic.  "There  is 
no  better  means,"  he  declared,  "than  regicide  for  making 
royalty  eternal.  No;  it  is  not  by  the  revolting  murder  of  one 
individual  that  royalty  will  ever  be  destroyed.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  royalty  in  England  was  due  to  the  punishment  of 
Charles  I;  it  disgusted  the  people  and  brought  them  to  the 
feet  of  his  son.  If,  then,  these  republican  regicides  exist,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  very  stupid  republicans  — 
the  kind  of  persons  whom  kings  might  well  pay  for  the  service 
they  render  in  making  republicanism  forever  execrable.  How- 
ever  that  may  be,  if  that  party  of  regicides  exists,  if  there  exist 

^  Victor-Scipion  Louis  Joseph  de  la  Gardet  marqius  de  Chambonas,  was 
bom  about  1750.  He  was  the  mayor  of  Sens  at  the  begmning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  became  an  officer  in  the  army.  The  16th  of  June,  1792,  he  was  made 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  place  of  Dumouries,  but  in  consequence  of  denun- 
ciations presented  by  the  Assembly  he  soon  resigned  and  after  the  lOth  of 
August  emigrated  to  London.  He  returned  to  France  at  the  Restoration,  and 
died  in  1829. 

'  Anne-Pierre,  marquis  de  Montesquieu,  was  bom  in  1739.  He  was  a  deputy 
from  the  nobility  of  Paris  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  an  officer  in  the  army* 
In  view  of  accusations  brou^t  against  him,  he  had  to  leave  France  in  1792. 
See  Moniieur,  July  24,  1792. 

*  Gensonn6*s  proposal  was  to  give  to  the  municipalities  the  rij^t  of  arresting 
and  examining  citizens  who  should  be  accused  of  plots  against  the  gencfml 
safety  of  the  state  and  against  the  constitution.  Moniteur,  July  27, 1792. 
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men  who  want  to  establish  the  republic  immediatdy,  upon  the 
debris  of  the  constitution,  the  knife  of  the  law  ought  to  fall 
upon  them."  * 

The  next  ds^,  July  96,  he  spoke  again,  this  time  apropos  of 
a  proposed  letter  of  criticism  to  the  king  presented  by  Guadet. 
'While  he  supported  tlte  strictures  on  the  king's  conduct  con- 
tuned  in  Guadet's  letter  and  denounced  the  king  as  opposed 
to  the  Revolution,  he  counseled  dday  in  bringing  about  his 
dethronement.  "Z  know,  gentlemen,"  he  declared,  "that  if 
it  were  well  proved  that  the  king  was  in  agreement  with 
enemiea  without,  not  to  tiy  him,  not  to  condemn  him  would 
be  a  crime  of  high  treason  againat  the  people.  But  I  know  also 
that  what  an  anti-revolutionaiy  king  would  desire  for  the  full- 
est possible  success  would  be  a  hasty  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  a  violent  measure  which  would  not  have  the  general 
support  of  the  nation.  And  why?  Because  if  the  king  were  con- 
donned  in  the  heat  of  ango-,  cardessly  or  with  too  great  haste, 
the  majority  of  the  nation  which  desires  justice  for  all,  which 
desires  that  the  enactment  of  justice  be  preceded  by  a  severe 
examination,  the  majority,  I  say,  might  blame  you,  and 
though  it  might  not  entirely  acquit  the  king,  yet  it  might  fail 
to  support  you  in  your  further  measures."  ' 

The  impression  conveyed  by  this  speech  was  that  Brissot 
was  opposed  to  dethronement.  In  view  of  his  recent  and  vehe- 
ment attacks  on  the  king,  Brissot's  present  position  suggested 
that  he  had  either  changed  bis  mind  with  surprising  sudden- 
ness, or  that  he  was  insincere.  His  audience  thought  the  latter, 
for  there  were  cries  of  "Down  with  the  double-faced  rogue!" 
while  one  energetic  spectator  in  the  gallery,  with  unfortu- 
nately good  aim,  threw  two  plums  at  him.* 

Various  explanations  of  his  action  have  been  given.    Ac- 

'  Opinum  de  J.  P.  Britnit  tur  let  metura  de  polict  gtiiir<dt  propotiet  par  M. 
Oaimmnt. 

*  Opinion  tur  la  marehe  i  mitre  en  examinant  la  qtutlion  de  la  dichianee  el  Ut 
mdret  mc>ure«,  prononci  te  £6  juiUei.  179t. 

'  Sec  Aulard,  Oratmri  de  la  Ltgitiaiive,  i,  804,  note.  "  II  fid  frappi  de  deux 
prmie*  [dil  un  jramaJ]  ju'uns  itUM  v^romtM  Jui  luott  lane4a  du  haid  det 
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cording  to  Soulavie,*  he  (Soulavie)  had  been  asked  —  so  he 
says  m  his  memoirs  —  by  Chambonas  to  try  to  induce  Brissot 
by  means  of  a  bribe  to  moderate  his  efforts  for  dethronement, 
but  feeling  sure  that  this  method  would  fail,  he  advised 
Chambonas,  instead  of  trying  to  bribe  Brissot,  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  his  efforts  for  the  dethronement,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  injure  his  party.  Chambonas  took 
his  advice,  Soulavie  adds,  and  succeeded.^ 

If  the  testimony  given  at  the  trial  of  Brissot  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  not  only  abandoned  his  efforts  at  dethronement  by 
constitutional  means,  but  tried  to  hinder  the  efforts  of  others, 
and  when  active  measures  were  proposed  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.*  According  to  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  he  de- 
manded twelve  million  livres  as  his  price  for  preventing  the 
insurrectionary  movement.*  This  charge,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely uncorroborated  and  is  a  sheer  absurdity.* 

^  Jean  Louis  Girard  Soulavie  was  bom  in  1752.  At  the  time  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution  he  was  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Chftlons.  He  became  an 
ardent  revolutionist,  was  one  of  Uie  first  priests  to  many,  was  connected  with 
tiie  revolution  in  Geneva,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  scaffold  as  an  alleged 
agent  of  Robespierre.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary  wodL 
His  best-known  publication  is  Mhnoires  kutoriquei  ei  politiquei  du  rigne  de 
Louii  XVI, 

*  **Je  vous  promets  le  secretj  et  tfoui  asiure  que  ei  mme  prenez  Brieeot  far  la 
crainU  de  ce  qui  petd  arriver  d  eon  parti,  ei  la  nation  h'adhh'e  pae  d  eon  opinion 
euT  la  dichSance,  voue  en  obHendrez  par  la  peur  ce  que  voue  voudrez,  pltM  que 
par  dee  eepSraneee  . , .  Je  penee  que  eion  diid  Brieeot  qu*U  eel  enire  deuxfeux, 
entre  lee  Jacobine  inergiquee  et  lee  royaUelee,  et  qu*U  peui  en  manquant  ea  dS- 
chiance,  ee  trouver  dane  le  poeition,  par  exemple,  dee  rSvieeure  de  1791,  voue 
pourrez  voue  le  gagner,  Faitee  vahir  eurtout  la  puieeanee  de  la  eoneHiuiion,  la 
minoriiS  de  eee  ennemie  dane  le  lAgitiature,  le  ehangement  tous  lee  eix  mote  dee 
opinione  et  de  Veeprii  publie  en  France,  et  VincertUude  de  rSeieter,  en  eae  de 
dkhkmce,  an  parti  d^OrlSane,  e*U  n*en  eet  pae  Vagent ;  et  9*U  Veel  Vineertiiude 
de  rSeieter  aux  royalielee  de  1788,  rhmie  aux  conetituHonnele  attachSe  d  Louie 
XVI,  ayant  d^ailleure  Lafayette d  leur  Ute"  Soulavie,  MSmoiree,  \i,  4SfhSl, 

Chambonas*s  success,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  oonoemed,  was  only  par- 
tial, for,  on  August  4,  Brissot  again  attacked  him  with  the  charge  that  he  had 
misused  the  secret  funds  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  MomieuTp 
August  5,  1792. 

"  Moniteur,  October  27, 179S. 

*  See  Soulavfe*s  testimony  to  Brissot's  incomiptibility  mentioned  above. 
^  MSmoiree,  n,  1S9. 
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Even  at  tbe  time,  bis  speecb  of  July  26  created  sudi  a  furor 
that  when  it  waa  printed  be  tried  to  conciliate  opinion  1^  add- 
ing an  explanatory  note  in  wbicb  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
misunderatood;  that  he  waa  reaily  not  imposed  to  dethrone- 
tn^it,  but  only  to  too  great  haste  in  bringing  it  about.  He  took 
this  stand,  be  subsequeatly  e^lained,  becauae  he  bad  been 
Inou^t  to  realize  that  public  cpinion,  especially  in  the  prov- 
inces, was  not  ripe  for  dethroaement,  and  while  striving  to 
check  too  precipitate  action  he  was  using  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  especially  his  newspaper,  to  educate  opinion  so  that 
it  mi^t  be  prepared  for  dethronement.  This  explanation  of 
Brissot's  is  borne  out  1^  a  di^wtch  of  Earl  Gower,  who,  on 
July  S7,  wrote  as  follows:  "lie  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
befne  whom  that  general  [Montesquieu]  was  examined,  had 
agreed  to  report  a  Project  tS  a  decree  to  declare  that  the  Crown 
was  forfeited,  but  upon  his  answering  them  that  not  only  every 
officer  but  eveiy  soldier  would  oppose  them,  they  desisted. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  speech  made  by  M.  Brissot 
yesterday  in  the  Assembly.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
from  the  abortion  of  this  scheme,  his  most  Christian  majesty 
is  to  be  considered  in  a  less  dangerous  situation  than  for- 
merly." ' 

Deference  to  public  opinion  was,  nevertheless,  not  tbe  all- 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  action  of  Brissot  and  his  Girondin 
friends  in  tbe  eyes  of  their  enemies,  the  Jacobins.  The  real 
reason,  tbe  latter  asserted,  was  that  the  Girondins  wanted  to 
get  themselves  back  into  office,  and,  just  so  long  as  they  saw 
any  chance  of  doing  it,  they  were  willing  to  support  tbe  mon- 
archy. Formal  accusation  of  such  intent  was  made  against 
them  and  especially  against  Brissot  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
August  1,  by  M.  Anthoine.*  The  Girondins  did,  indeed,  make 
a  bid  for  position  and  power  in  the  famous  memoir  of  July  20 
which  Vergniaud,  Gensotm^,  and  Guadet  sent  to  the  king. 
After  exhorting  him  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  which  they 
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had  themselves  so  successfully  undermined  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  they  skillfully  insinuated  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  dismiss  ine£5cient  ministers  and  to  recall  to  the 
ministry  "well-known  patriots."  * 

Brissot's  wavering  attitude  not  only  gave  occasion  for  at- 
tack to  his  enemies,  but  caused  distress  to  at  least  one  of  his 
friends  —  Madame  Roland.  On  July  81  she  wrote  to  him  com- 
plaining of  his  silence  at  the  Assembly,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stir 
him  to  take  the  lead  in  decisive  action.  To  her,  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  great  man  and  she  ardently  desired  that 
Brissot  might  see  and  seize  his  chance.^ 

In  the  case  of  Lafayette,  Brissot  did  seize  his  chance,  and 
when  Lafayette,  in  his  letter  read  before  the  Assembly  on  the 
18th  of  Jime,  opposed  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministry 
and  denounced  the  Jacobin  Club,  Brissot  backed  up  his  previ- 
ous assertions  that  he  was  no  friend  of  Lafayette's  by  a  prompt 
and  spirited  attack.  In  spite  of  his  own  quarrels  with  the 
Jacobins,  he  resented  Lafayette's  arraignment  of  that  body 
as  a  violation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  objected  still  more 
vehemently  to  his  evident  sympathy  with  the  king.'  After 
the  events  of  June  20,  this  sympathy  became  more  evident 
and  took  the  form  of  active  measures.  Lafayette  presumed 
to  leave  his  army  without  permission,  came  to  Paris,  and 

1  See  the  acooimt  by  Guadet,  Moniieur,  January  5,  1798.  BrisBot  did  not 
sign  this  memoir,  but  note  his  approval  (see  above)  ol  Guadet's  proposed  letter 
to  the  king  which  contained  mudi  the  same  ideas. 

'  Lettres,  n,  429.  Whether  stirred  by  Madame  Roland's  appeal  or  assured 
by  the  king's  refusal  to  listen  to  Girondin  advice  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  longer  propping  up  the  throne,  Brissot  spoke  with  open  contempt 
on  August  5  of  those  residents  of  the  district  of  the  Filles-Saini-Thomas  who 
were  opposed  to  dethronement.  Patriate  Fran^ais,  August  5, 1792. 

*  "  &e9t  le  coup  le  pliu  violent  qu*on  ait  encore  porU  d  liberti,  eoup  d^autani 
plus  dangereux,  qu'U  eel  porU  par  un  giniral  qui  ee  ffonte  d'aeoir  une  armie  d 
lui,  de  ne  faire  qu*un  avee  mm  amUe  ;  iTautant  plus  dangereux,  encore,  que  oet 
homme  a  eu,  par  ea  feinte  modhation  d,  par  see  artificee,  ee  ooneerver  un  parHt 
mime  parmi  lee  homme*  qui  aiment  vivement  la  HbertS ;  ea  UUre  ledSmaeque. . .  • 

*'Oui,  ioue  lee  hommee  qui  idoldtrent  la  liberU  ont  d^  Hre  reeoUie  de  eette  Uttre. 
Coneerver  encore  qudque  edime  pour  M,  Lafayette  aprh  Vaeoir  eniendue  (feet 
en  Hre  indigne  eoi^mimef"  Patriate  Frangaie,  June  19, 1798. 
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after  having  offered  his  services  to  the  rqyal  family,  ap- 
peared before  the  Assembly  on  Jmie  38  and'demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  instigators  of  the  plot  of  June  SO.'  Where- 
upon the  Assembly  tried  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  against 
him.  Again  Brissot  saw  his  opportuni^  and  the  same  day  he 
attadEed  Lafayette  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  solemnly  engaging 
to  prove  at  the  bar  erf  the  Assembly  that  Lafayette  was  guilty 
oi  high  treason.*  On  July  S9,  he,  with  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  and 
sevoal  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  put  on  record  a  signed 
declaration  containing  evidence,  based  on  statements  of  Mar- 
shal Luckner,  that  Lafayette  intended  to  march  on  Paris.'  The 
4th  of  August  Brissot  tried  to  hasten  matters  by  demanding  a 
mptat  from  the  committee  to  which  the  conduct  of  Lafayette 
had  been  referred,*  and  on  August  8  he  made  his  promised  at- 
tack, and  denounced  Lafi^ette  in  unsparing  terms.  He  began 
by  saying  that  while  he  did  not  assert  that  Lafayette  was 
acttially  in  concert  with  the  Austrians,  he  did  assert  that  if 
Lafayette  had  been  in  concert  with  them,  his  actions  would 
not  have  been  different  from  what  they  actually  were.  He 
further  declared  that  Lafayette  had  no  legal  right  to  present  a 
petition;  that  he  compromised  the  safety  of  the  state  in  leaving 
his  am^;  that  if  the  Austrians  were  not  present  in  large  num- 
bers he  ought  to  have  attacked  them;  that  if  they  were  there 
in  large  numbers  it  was  treason  to  leave  the  army  in  danger; 
that  his  demand  for  the  suppression  of  popular  societies  was  an 
attempt  on  the  constitution;  that  he  had  sought  to  intimidate 
and  degrade  the  legislature  and  to  make  a  Cromwell  of  him- 
self; and  that  in  view  of  these  facts  a  decree  of  censure  should 
be  passed  against  him.  In  spite  of  these  accusations  the  decree 
failed  of  enactment.' 

>  Jfontbur.  June  80.  1T»S. 

'  Journal  dtt  dtbaU  da  la  SoeiM  dt*  Amii  dt  la  Con^tdteti,  ttattte  du  jevdi, 
jmn  ts.  179e. 

■  BtiilioMque  de  la  Cluar^t  d£t  dijmlit;  eellMlion  de*  agairtt  du  Tempt, 
t.  USB.  a.  30  bU,  quoted  in  XreAtwi  parhmentmnt,  xLvn,  868. 

*  Monitew,  August  fi,  ITM. 

'  See  tlw  PatriOU  Franfou  at  August  10.  for  icathing  allusions  to  the  weak- 
■MM,  the  corruption,  and  theimbedlitf  ol  tboMiriio  voted  against  the  decrae. 
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Meanwhile,  in  regard  to  the  king's  proposed  dethronement, 
while  the  Girondins  were  holding  back,  the  Jacobins  acted. 
The  latter  overthrew  the  regular  municipal  authorities,  set  up 
an  insurrectionaiy  commune  of  their  own,  and  by  its  aid 
brought  on  the  insurrection  which  culminated  in  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  insurrection  once  accomplished,  the  Giron- 
dins were  not  slow  in  pointing  out  that  they  had  made  it  in- 
evitable and  in  claiming  the  credit  for  it.  To  this  the  Jacobins 
retorted  that  though  the  Girondins  might  have  had  some  share 
in  preparing  the  way  for  it,  when  it  came  to  decisive  action  it 
was  they  themselves  who  deserved  the  credit.  The  Girondins 
were,  however,  still  in  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  since 
it  was  the  Assembly  which  took  the  legal  steps  made  necessary 
by  the  insurrection,  —  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  over- 
throw of  the  ministry,  the  appointment  of  a  new  ministry,  and 
the  calling  of  a  convention,  —  they  might  well  claim  that  their 
part  in  the  crisis  was  an  important  one. 

In  the  hurried  discussion  of  these  pivotal  measures  Brissot's 
voice  was  heard  several  times.  In  order  that  the  papers  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  might  be  secured,  he  asked  that 
seals  be  placed  on  the  house  of  Bonne-Carr^re  where  they  were 
kept,  and  in  making  the  motion  he  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  Bonne-Carr^re  as  a  person  of  detestable  reputation  and  to 
remind  the  Assembly  that  he  had  managed  to  get  himself 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  United  States — an  allusion 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  a  further  decree  for  the  revocation 
of  Bonne-Carrdre's  appointment.^  More  important  than  the 
matter  of  an  individual  ambassador  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  ministry.  Vergniaud  had  made  a  motion  for  such  reor- 
ganization, to  which  Brissot  objected  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  existing  ministiy.' 
With  the  new  ministry  itself  Brissot  was  greatly  pleased.  He 
evidently  saw  a  chance  for  a  renewal  of  his  former  influence, 

^  MonUeur,  August  12, 1702.   For  Brinot's  previous  rdations  with  B<»m9- 
Can^re  see  p.  280. 
'  MonUeur,  August  12, 1792. 
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an  expectation  whidi  is  significantly  expressed  in  a  note  to 
Madame  Roland,  probably  of  about  August  10:  *'I  send  for 
her  husband  and  for  Lanthenas/'  it  read,  *'a  list  of  patriots 
to  whom  places  are  to  be  given.  For  he  ought  always  to  have 
sudi  a  list  before  him/*  ^  Brissot  had  managed  Roland  before, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  rejoice  on  his  re- 
turn to  office.  To  the  placing  of  Danton  in  the  ministiy  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  made  some  objection, 
but,  when  asked  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine  whether  he  was  opposed 
to  Danton,  he  replied  that  on  the  contrary  he  approved  of  him 
and  that  his  appointment  was  the  seal  of  their  reconciliation.' 
It  was  far,  however,  from  being  the  seal  of  reconciliation 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Commune.  The  practical  ques- 
tion was  who  was  to  control  the  power  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  king;  in  other  words,  who  was  to  rule  France  till  the 
Convention  should  meet.  The  Assembly  asserted  that  this 
task  was  its  business  and  its  business  exclusively,  while  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  maintained  quite  as  vigorously 
that  it  also  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
There  thus  resulted  a  furious  struggle  between  the  Assembly  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  insurrectionary  Commune  on  the  other. 
The  leadership  in  the  Assembly,  both  in  its  constructive  work 
and  in  its  struggle  with  the  Commune,  was  largely  directed  by 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  This  committee  had  grown 
out  of  a  special  committee  organized  on  March  6  and  9,  1792, 
and  known  as  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  On  the  18th  of  June 
its  members  were  increased  to  twenty-one.'  It  now  became 
the  most  important  committee  of  the  Assembly  and,  as  has  been 

^  Quoted  by  Perroud  {Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  734,  and  note,  app.) 
from  a  report  of  Brival,  text  corrected  according  to  Lanthenas.  See  also  Cot' 
respondanee,  293.  Goetz-Berastein  differs  from  M.  Perroud  in  that  he  as- 
signs this  note  to  the  time  of  Roland's  first  ministry.  For  his  reasons  for  so 
doing  see  his  La  Diphmaiie  de  la  Gironde,  173,  note. 

'  Aulard,  HisUnre  politique,  219.  Quoted  from  testimony  at  the  trial  of  the 
Girondins.  See  Moniieur,  October  27,  1793,  supplement. 

'  Aulard,  Reeutil  dee  actee  du  ComiiS  du  Salut  public.  It  was  also  known  as 
the  Commiision  extraordinaire,  Procie^erbaux  de  la  LSgislaiive,  August  12; 
1792. 
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pointed  out,  it  played  a  r6Ie  analogous  to  that  of  the  great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  the  Convention.  Its  work 
was  of  wide  scope  and  included  measiues  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
provinces,  the  army,  property,  the  Church,  and  the  family. 
On  August  1£,  Brissot  was  added  to  this  most  important  com- 
mittee,^ in  which  he  took  an  active  part  and  was  at  one  time 
its  president.^  He  indorsed  its  action  in  his  journal,  contended 
in  its  behalf  against  his  old  enemies,  Marat  and  Robespierre, 
presented  its  reports,  and  even  when  he  did  not  appear  promi- 
nently to  represent  it,  did  much  to  direct  its  course. 

Among  the  first  tasks  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  against 
reaction  in  favor  of  royalty.  What  they  most  feared,  and  with 
good  reason,  was  that  Lafayette  might  march  upon  Paris.  In 
spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Assembly  on  August  8  to  bring  a  de- 
cree against  him,  feeling  had  been  growing.  The  news  that  he 
had  arrested  the  conunissioners  sent  to  the  army  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and  on  August  19,  urged  on  by  the  Commune, 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  presented  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  decree  declaring  Lafayette  guilty  of  high  treason.* 
In  commenting  on  this  Brissot  summed  up  his  opinion  of  La- 
fayette with  unsparing  severity.  "See,"  he  wrote,  "to  what 
a  man  has  been  brought  by  ambition  badly  directed  and 
sustained  by  little  ability,  an  incurable  spirit  of  intrigue,  the 
popularity  of  a  courtier,  ill-directed  schemes,  rascality  without 
cleverness,  a  policy,  which,  so  to  speak,  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  a  man  whom  fortune  persisted  in  making  play  the  part 
of  a  great  personage."  * 

Another  source  of  danger,  the  Assembly  felt,  was  in  the  ad- 
visers of  the  king;  and  having  dealt  with  Lafayette  they  next 

^  Proc^s^oerhaux  de  la  LSgiHaivpe,  August  12,  1792. 

'  Bire,  La  Ugende  des  Oirondins,  97.  Vatel,  Vergniaud,  n,  127.  Neither 
writer  cites  his  authority;  oonsideriiig  the  importance  of  the  position,  this  is  a 
matter  of  note,  but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee  after  August  10  have  disappeared.  See  Aulard,  Recueil 
des  odes  du  ComitS  du  Saitd  public,  i.  Introduction,  p.  liii. 

'  Moniteur,  August  21,  1792. 

«  PatriUe  Francois,  August  20, 1792. 
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tamed  thdr  attcntioti  to  Mootmorin.  Tlie  preoedbig  May 
motamtkms  had  been  Ivon^t  against  Mootmorm  by  Brissot 
ol  being  devoted*  not  mcfdy  to  the  king,  bat  to  the  Austrian 
giivemnient  and  the  imigriM.^  AfterthelOthof  August  he  had 
laddea  in  ofder  to  eacmpe  anest,  but  he  was  now  discovered, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  haled 
before  the  Assembly,  where  Kissot  reiterated  his  former 
diarges  against  him.  He  diarged  him  particularly  with  having 
entered  into  a  treasonaUe  corre^KMidence  with  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  with  having  failed  to  communicate  important 
correqxmdenoe  to  the  Asseml^.  This  time  the  Assembly  took 
definite  acti<Hi  and  decreed  that  Montmorin  be  sent  to  prison.' 

The  Assembly  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Swiss  troops, 
a  matter  which  demanded  inunediate  attention  because  of  the 
part  whidi  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  defending  the  Tuileries 
against  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  by  Brissot,  who  argued  that  free  men 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their  own  defense;  that  the 
agreement  for  the  service  of  the  Swiss  in  France  had  been  made 
by  despotic  kings,  less  with  the  purpose  of  defending  the  nation 
against  foreign  powers  than  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  French  people;  and  finally,  that  the  action  of  the  Swiss 
troops  on  the  10th  of  August  made  their  further  continuance  in 
the  service  of  France  impossible.  A  decree  was  accordingly 
passed  for  their  dismissal.* 

While  dealing  with  the  participants  in  the  10th  of  August, 
the  Assembly  had  also  to  justify  the  events  of  that  day  to  for- 
eign powers.  On  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  representatives 
of  almost  all  foreign  powers  had  left  Paris,  and  the  temporary 
government  thus  found  itself  in  a  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  governments  of  Europe.  With  a  view 
to  conciliating  foreign  opinion,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  a 

1  See  p.  27S.  *  Moniieur,  August  2S  and  24,  1792. 

*  Ibid.t  August  22,  1792.  Also  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commisnon  eX" 
(raordinaire  de$  ComiUs  diplomaUque  et  miliiaire  le  20  aoiU,  1792,  sur  U 
liotneiifMni  d$s  rigimenU  iuisHS  au  service  de  la  France, 
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defense  of  the  events  of  August  10  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
the  powers  which  had  declared  their  intention  of  preserving 
neutrality.  This  address,  which  was  prepared  and  presented 
by  Brissot,  was  an  able  piece  of  work.  The  bloodshed  of  the 
10th  of  August,  he  admitted,  was  to  be  regretted,  but  the  court 
alone,  by  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  people,  was  to 
blame  for  it.  It  but  precipitated  the  suspension  of  the  king, 
which  was  already  under  consideration.  That  suspension  was 
due  to  a  long  series  of  acts  on  his  part,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  powers,  which  had  made  it  evident  b^ond 
doubt  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Revolution.  But  although 
the  king  was  suspended  and  a  convention  smnmoned,  no  an- 
archy existed,  and  the  government  was  still  being  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  Foreign  powers,  there- 
fore, had  no  reason  to  withdraw  their  ambassadors  from 
France  or  to  break  oflF  friendly  relations  with  her.  Then  turn- 
ing to  England  he  made  a  particularly  skillful  appeal.  '^If 
France  has  not  the  right  to  suspend  the  head  of  her  executive 
power,  we  must  conclude  that  the  English  are  rebels  and  that 
the  House  of  Hanover  is  a  usurping  dynasty.  Surely  there  is 
no  Englishman,  no  intelligent  man,  who  could  sustain  such  a 
doctrine.  The  French  nation,  therefore,  is  far  from  fearing  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  England;  she  believes  in  the  as- 
surances of  its  government,  she  believes  in  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  the  English  people,  she  believes  that  when  the  court  of 
St.  James  shall  have  brought  its  conduct  more  into  line  with 
right  principles  it  will  be  convinced  that  the  French  nation 
alone  has  the  right,  through  its  representatives,  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  fate  of  its  first  public  functionaiy,  upon 
the  fate  of  its  government,  that  no  power  on  earth  has  the 
right  of  interfering  in  its  decisions."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Assembly  was  protesting  against 
interference  from  without  she  was  taking  further  measures 
to  check  opposition  to  the  Revolution  from  within  by  a  decree 
against  the  non-juring  clergy.   This  decree,  which  was  more 

^  Projel  ds  didaraHon  de  VAstembUe  naUonale,  5. 
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rifofouf  than  anything  yet  attempted,  provided  that  all  non- 
juring  priesta  must  leave  France  within  fifteen  days  under 
penalty  of  deportation  to  French-Guiana.  While  Brissot  does 
not  appeal  to  have  actively  opposed  this  measure,  he  spoke 
of  it  with  some  reservation  and  suggested  that  there  was  dmger 
that  the  innocent  might  be  punished  instead  of  the  guilty 
and  that  the  priest  to  whom  the  taking  of  the  oath  was  a  vio- 
lation of  his  conscience  wouldsu£fer  instead  oi  the  violent  and 
dangerous  anti-revolutionist.^ 

In  regard  to  another  question,  concerning  the  Church, 
Brissot  was  more  radical,  namely,  the  decree  facilitating  di- 
vorce. His  paper  at  least  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
approval,  as  *^the  work  of  superstition  overturned,  the  pre- 
judices of  many  centuries  destroyed,  nature  triumphant  over 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  heavy  chains  of  Hymen  changed  for 
gariands  of  flowers,  morals  r^enerated,  and  conjugal  fidelity 
established  on  the  foundations  of  equality  and  the  reciprocity 
of  duties  as  well  as  of  rights."  * 

Radical  and  rapid  as  was  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  so  to  suit  the  Commune,  especially  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  reactionaries.  The  Commune  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  dictate  to  the  Assembly,  an  interference  which  the 
Assembly  naturally  resented,  and  which  led  to  bitter  conflict. 
The  first  clash  came  about  over  the  establishment  of  a  special 
court,  which  the  Commune  kept  demanding  and  which  the 
Assembly  fought  step  by  step.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty-one,  Brissot  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 
On  the  11th  of  August  the  Assembly  had  taken  steps  toward  the 
formation  of  a  court-martial  to  tiy  the  Swiss  for  their  part  in 
the  bloodshed  of  the  preceding  day.*  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Commune,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court  would 
presumably  be  limited  to  those  immediately  concerned  with  the 
actual  \*iolence,  and  did  not  extend  to  conspirators  behind 
the  scenes.   On  the  14th  of  August,  therefore,  the  Commune 

1  PatrioU  Francois,  August  85, 1798.  *  Ihid.,  September  1,  1798. 

»  MomiUur.  Auguat  1S»  1798. 
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sent  a  deputation  which  demanded  to  know  what  action  the 
Assembly  intended  to  take  and  added  that  if  it  did  not  take 
immediate  action,  they  (the  deputation)  would  wait  until  it 
did.  ^  The  Assembly  naturally  protested  against  such  a  demand, 
as  insulting  to  its  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  intimi- 
dated into  some  concession  in  decreeing  that  each  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  might  choose  two  juris  d^accusation  and  two 
juris  de  jugement.  This  halfway  measure  did  not  satisfy  the 
Commune,  and  the  next  day  the  Commune  again  sent  a  deputa- 
tion headed  by  Robespierre,  which  demanded  in  no  measured 
terms  the  establishment  of  a  special  court  in  which  the  ac^ 
cused  should  be  judged  directly  by  commissioners  chosen  by 
the  sections  and  from  whose  decision  there  should  be  no  appeal* 
Brissot  now  came  to  the  front  and  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  represented  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  declared 
that  such  a  court  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  courts 
martial  and  as  such  would  involve  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  constitution;  and  that,  in  preserving  the  constitutional 
forms  of  trial  and  at  the  same  time  in  adding  new  jurors  to  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  sections,  due  provision  had  been  made 
for  rendering  justice  more  impartial  and  more  rapid.  ''Doubts 
less  forms  still  more  rapid  might  have  been  used,"  he  ad- 
mitted, ''but  they  belong  only  to  despotism;  despotism  alone 
can  employ  them,  because  it  does  not  fear  to  dishonor  itself 
by  cruelty;  but  a  free  people  desires  to  be  and  must  be  just 
even  in  its  vengeance."  * 

One  further  point  the  committee  was  willing  to  concede, 
namely,  that  the  right  of  appeal  be  done  away  with.  The  As- 
sembly, therefore,  voted  in  accordance  with  Brissot's  report 
that  the  demand  of  the  Commune  for  a  special  court  be  re- 
fused, but  that  the  right  of  appeal  be  abolished.  The  Assembly 
could  thus  flatter  itself  that  it  had  withstood  the  Commune. 
It  had,  however,  made  a  vital  concession,  and  when  the  Com- 
mime  again  reiterated  its  demands,  it  gave  way  and  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  special  tribimal.' 

1  MonUeur,  August  17.  1799.  >  Ibid.,  August  17,  1702. 

*  Ibid.,  August  19,  1792. 
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Bziasot  again  came  into  conflict  with  the  Commune  on  its 
action  in  declaring  that  the  signers  of  the  two  petitions  of  the 
ei^t  thousand  and  the  twenty  thousand  should  be  dedaied 
incapable  of  holding  any  dvil  office  or  of  bearing  arms.^  These 
petitions  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
eaily  in  the  summer  of  1792,  in  protest  against  the  camp  of 
fUtfi8t  and  represented  the  hostility  of  the  bourgeois  dement 
to  a  democratic  army.  The  decree  of  the  Conmiune  was  there- 
fore a  retaliation  iqx>n  the  bourgeois.  It  was,  moreover,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  when  the 
subject  came  up  Brissot  not  only  supported  the  motion  that 
the  petitions  be  burned,  but  demanded  that  the  dtissens  who 
possessed  copies  of  them  should  be  asked  to  destroy  them  and 
that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  make  use  of  them  for 
purposes  of  proscriptbn  should  be  dedared  an  unworthy 
dtiaen.' 

Brissot  was  further  aroused  against  the  Commune  by  its 
treatment  of  his  colleague  in  the  management  of  the  Patriote 
FfanQai8t  Girey-DiQ)r6.  The  Patriate  Frangais  had  been  most 
vdiement  in  assailing  the  Commune,  and  on  the  SOth  of  August, 
Gir^-Dupr6  was  sununoned  before  the  Commune  to  answer 
for  its  strictures.  Hereupon  the  Assembly,  very  angiy  at  the 
assumption  of  such  power  by  the  Commune,  not  only  quashed 
the  sunmions,  and  called  to  its  own  bar  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  and  censured  them,  but  ordered  a  new  munidpal 
dection  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Conmiune.  The  Commune, 
however,  refused  to  dissolve,  and  continued  to  send  out  its  de- 
crees all  over  France  and  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Assembly  and 
to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Brissot  was  highly  indignant 
at  such  conduct,  which  he  considered  a  base  usurpation  of 
power.  **As  long  as  the  temporary  commissioners,"  he  de- 
dared,  "devoted  themsdves  to  directing  the  revolution  of  the 
10th  of  August,  to  pursuing  the  conspirators  and  to  watching 
those  who  might  be  accused  of  being  conspirators,  the  patriots 

^  See  voQ  SybeL  French  RevduHcn,  n,  S8. 
s  Momtewr,  September  10,  I79S. 
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saw,  without  being  disturbed,  the  exercise  of  power,  which, 
having  sprung  into  being  with  the  insurrection,  ought  to  perish 
with  it  and  be  lost  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  saw  those  commissioners  prolong  their  dictatorial  authority, 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  Commune,  dissolve  and  create  again 
authorities  which  the  Commune  alone  had  the  right  to  create 
and  dissolve,  suspend  magistrates  chosen  and  loved  by  the 
people  —  in  short,  when  we  realized  that  they  were  doing 
things  which  even  extraordinaiy  conditions  could  not  justify, 
then,  at  last,  good  citizens  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived 
that  they  had  not  twice  conquered  liberty  in  order  to  hand  it 
over  to  intriguers,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  raise  upon  the 
ruins  of  royal  and  patrician  despotism  a  despotism  more  op- 
pressive and  more  hateful."  ^ 

The  Commune,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  Marat. 
In  a  placard  of  August  28  he  denounced  ''the  infamous  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  and  Guadet." 
They  had  written  to  all  the  provinces,  he  declared,  that  the 
National  Assembly  was  under  the  knife  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  their  object  in  so  doing  was  to  have  the  Convention 
removed  from  Paris  to  some  dty  ''gangrened  by  aristocracy," 
where,  they  flattered  themselves,  they  could  direct  its  opera- 
tions to  their  taste.' 

Further  and  more  serious  accusations  were  now  brought 
against  Brissot  and  the  other  Girondins;  namely,  that  they 
were  plotting  to  preserve  the  monarchy  while  overthrowing 
the  monarch,  and  to  put  upon  the  throne  either  the  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  of  the  king  of  England,  or  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.  The  charges  went  all  the  way  from  an  assertion  that 

1  Pairioie  FranQoii,  August  80,  1798. 

*  *^Dan8  un  placard  du  28  aofdd  1792  [ChhfremorU,  Jean  Paul  Marat,  ii,  06], 
Marat  diaaU  que  ee9  infdmes  [Brissot,  Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  etc.]  ani 
ports  la  icSUraiesw  jusqu*A  icrire,  dans  touM  Ua  dSpariemenUt  que  CAseemblie 
nationale  est  eoue  le  oauteau  de  la  Commune  de  Pane  dirigSe  par  une  trentaine  de 
factieux,  afin  de  faire  ehoix  de  qudque  viUe  ganf/renie  d'arietoeraiie,  pour  eiige  d$ 
la  Convention  nationale  qu'iU  9efiattent  de  mener  d  leur  grS,  Aulard,  Hidoire 
politique,  237,  note. 
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the  Girondins  had  ooDsidered  these  men  as  possible  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  France  to  a  direct  charge  of  venality.^  Of  the 
latter  there  is  absolutdy  no  proof.  The  accusation  took  defi- 
nite and  formal  shape  when,  on  the  evening  of  September  2, 
Billaud-Varennes  and  Robespierre  denounced  before  the  Com- 
mune a  plot  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.*  According 
to  his  own  account,  Brissot  was  charged  not  only  with  having 
plotted  to  deliv^  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but  of 
having  received  several  millions  for  that  purpose.  A  search 
was  accordingly  made  of  his  papers,  but  as  no  proof  was  found 
he  was  allowed  to  go  unmolested.'  The  significance  of  this 
action  lies  not  in  the  charge  itsdf ,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  massacres  of  September,  when  all  sus- 
pected royalists  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives. 
That  the  members  of  the  Commune  should  have  made  such 
a  charge  at  this  moment  is  an  evidence  that  they  regarded 

^  P6tioii,  in  his  Di»eour$  tvr  VaeeiuaHon  inienUe  eonire  Robespierre,  denies 
in  leply  to  the  reported  accusation  of  Robespierre,  that  Brissot  favored  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Aulard,  in  his  Histoire  politique  (p.  209,  note),  says: 
**Cafra,  eoU  dans  les  Annales  patriotiques  soU  d  la  tribune  des  Jacobins,  atfait, 
d  mots  couverts,  dSsignS  le  due  d'York  el  due  de  Brunswick,  comme  des  candidates 
possibles  (et  acceptables)  au  trAne  de  France.**  See  Acte  d* accusation  ridigS  par 
Amar  contre  les  Girondins,  15-17.  See  also  Paganel,  who  represents  a  moderate 
point  of  view.  **A  une  Spoque  oii  V existence  politique  de  la  France  couroit  les 
plus  grands  dangers,  lorsqu*il  s*agissoit  de  renverser  le  trdne  ou  de  remettre  le 
sceptre  constitutionnel  dans  une  main  putssante  et  protectrice,  Brissot  proposa 
aux  hommes  influens  d*un  comitS  qui  rSgloit  les  dMib^ations  de  VAssemblSe 
ligislative,  unfile  de  George  et  la  constitution  anglaise,  soils  la  garantie  du  roi  et 
du  parUnnent,  Ce  fait  est  certain  ;  eependant  il  n*existe  aucune  preuve  direde  du 
crime  de  trahison**  Paganel,  Essai  historique,  n,  232.  Goetz-Bemstein,  p.  276, 
note,  quotes  from  GoUz  to  Frederick  William,  March  26,  1792  (Prussian 
archives):  "La  populace  dement  de  plus  en  plus  insolente.  .  .  .  Cela  accrSdite 
une  opinion,  que  pourtant  je  ne  partage  pas  encore,  que  VAngleterre,  par  Brissot 
et  autres,  paye  la  tribune  pour  maintenir  la  confusion  en  France.** 

'  According  to  M.  Aulard  (Histoire  politique,  263-55),  the  Proeh^oerbaux  de 
la  commune  (ed.  Toumeux,  81)  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  alleged  in- 
stigators of  the  plot,  but  according  to  Brissot's  account  in  the  Patriate  Frangais 
of  September  4  he  was  one  of  those  designated. 

*  See  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  published  in  the  Patriots  Frangais,  September  4,  and  in  the  Moniieur 
of  September  7, 1792.  See  also  Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  434;  and  Brissot, 
Mhnoires,  n,  247. 
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Brissot  with  violent  animosity,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
resort  to  accusations  which,  though  they  may  have  believed, 
they  were  imable  to  prove. 

As  to  Brissot's  attitude  toward  the  massacres,  accounts 
differ.  The  Girondins  subsequently  charged  the  Conmiune 
and  its  Jacobin  leaders  with  the  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavored  to  clear  themselves  of  all  part  in  that  respon- 
sibility. If  his  own  statement  in  his  RSponse  au  rapport  de 
Saint-Just  is  to  be  relied  on,  Brissot  used  all  his  influence  to 
induce  Danton  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres.^  This  assertion 
receives  some  support  from  Peltier,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  Brissot.  According  to  his  account,  Brissot  be- 
sought Danton  to  know  if  there  were  not  some  means  of  pre- 
venting the  innocent  from  being  confounded  with  the  guilty.* 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  evidence  at  his  trial,  he  was 
present  at  the  house  of  Potion  when  two  of  the  assassins  came 
in  and  drank  with  Potion.'  Desmoulins  in  his  Histoire  de$ 
Brissotins  makes  the  startling  insinuation  that  Brissot  on  the 
Sd  of  September  had  in  the  presence  of  Danton  frankly  ex- 
pressed regret  that  his  bitter  enemy  Morande  had  been  for- 
gotten. Such  an  occurrence  is,  however,  hardly  credible  and 
lacks  all  corroboration.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  of  which  Brissot  was  president  and  in  which 
he  had  great  influence,  took  no  effective  action.  YHiether  it  was 
in  a  position  to  take  such  action  is,  however,  a  question. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  the  Legislative  Assembly  came  to  an 
end.  Brissot's  interest  in  the  Revolution  during  this  period, 
both  in  regard  to  economic  and  social  matters  and  in  the 
struggle  for  democracy  and  a  republic,  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
in  the  Patriate  Franqais  of  September  22,  1792,  sunmiing  up 
the  work  of  the  Assembly:  *^When  posterity  shall  pass  in  re- 
view the  acts  of  this  second  assembly  it  will  see,  not  without 
gratitude,  that  it  has  overthrown  a  constitutional  Church  built 

^  MSmoires,  n,  247. 

*  Peltier,  HiHoire  de  la  Rhclutum  du  10  aoiU,  1792,  u,  489. 

*  Moniteur,  October  27,  1793;  supplement 
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iq>on  the  ruina  of  a  national  religion;  that  it  has  established 
divorce;  that  it  has  destroyed  the  odious  distinction  which 
obtained  between  the  white  man  and  his  black  or  mulatto  fel- 
low citizen;  that  it  has  ordered  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
tmigrta  in  small  portions  and  the  equal  division  of  communal 
pnqierty;  that  it  has  torn  down  the  aristocratic  barrier  raised 
between  Frenchman  and  Frenchman  by  the  title  of  active 
dtdzen;  that  it  has  sworn  to  hate  and  to  fight  kings  and  royalty; 
that  it  has  declared  with  courage  and  sustained  with  firmness 
the  war  against  the  house  of  Austria,  cruel  enemy  of  tiie  liberty 
of  Europe  and  the  curse  of  the  human  race;  finally,  pressed  be- 
tween despotism  which  was  seeking  to  raise  its  head  again  and 
anarchy  which  was  seeking  to  take  its  place,  it  has  handed  on 
intact  and  considerably  increased,  the  treasure  confided  to  it 
of  national  liberty."  * 

In  much  of  this  achievonent  Brissot  had  been  an  active 
participBnt.  The  part  which  he  himself  played  had  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation;  it  bad  also  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  both  better  known  and  better  hated  at  the 
close  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  than  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. "Brissotin"  bad  come  to  be  a  word  of  significant  mean- 
ing. His  advocacy  of  a  war  which  was  threatening  to  become 
disastrous,  his  quarrel  with  Robespierre,  his  radical  measures 
in  regard  to  the  colonies,  the  attack  which  he  had  sufiered  at 
the  hands  of  Desmoulins,  and  finally  his  conflict  with  the  Com- 
mune, had  aroused  emnity  against  him;  yet  the  prestige  which 
he  had  won  and  in  large  measure  still  retained,  as  a  leader  in 
matters  of  foreign  affairs,  his  influence  on  constitutional  legis- 
lation, hb  influence  as  editor  of  the  PatruOe  Francis,  and  his 
official  position  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
gave  him  a  place  of  great  prominence  and  secured  his  election 
to  the  Convention. 

t  Quoted  In  J«ur^  Hiitom  loetalitlt,  n,  I31S.  That  Jaur^  in  sucli  a  work 
diooKa  Brissot'i  wordi  in  which  to  sum  up  the  work  of  the  Revolution  during 
the  L^islative  AMcmbly  ia  in  itadf  a  tribute  to  the  torial  character  of  Brissot'a 


CHAPTER  XI 

BBIBSOT  AND  THE  CONVENTION 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  Brissot  had  reached  the 
climax  of  his  career.  His  leadership  was  recognized  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  French  newspapers  of  the  time,  for  ex- 
ample, refer  to  *' Brissot  and  Company,"  "Brissot  and  his 
coterie,"  ^  while  the  English  Monthly  Review  for  17d4  speaks 
of  him  as  the  leading  man  in  France  during  the  first  months  of 
the  Convention.*  Within  a  year,  however,  power  and  influence 
had  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  his  party 
from  the  Convention  he  was  branded  with  failure.  The  reason 
for  his  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  he  had  achieved  a  reputation 
as  an  exponent  of  the  war  policy  and  as  a  democratic  republi- 
can, he  had  also  aroused  enmity  on  accoimt  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Commune  of  Paris.  This  enmity  now  told  increasingly 
against  him.  Moreover,  he  failed  to  perceive  —  and  this  was 
the  main  cause  of  his  failure  —  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
war  there  was  imperative  necessity  of  putting  aside  party  dif- 
ferences and  of  maintaining  greater  centralization  in  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  Brissot  and  the  Girondins; 
for  their  failure  to  see  the  necessity  for  union  and  centralization 
led  to  charges  of  federalism  and  royalty,  and  ultimately  brought 
the  party  to  its  faU. 

Brissot  was  elected  to  the  Convention  from  three  depart- 
ments,' a  decided  contrast  to  his  election  to  the  Legislative 

1  lUvduHaiu  de  Paris,  October  27,  November  S,  1702. 

>  Vol.  xm,  p.  228. 

*  Of  nine  deputies  elected  from  the  Department  of  the  £ure-et-Loir,  Briasot 
was  chosen  the  second  on  the  5th  of  September.  ProcU-verbal  de  VaatemJtUe 
Uectorale  du  dipartemerU  de  VEure-et'Loir ;  Arehiwe*  NoHonales,  C  178  (27). 

Of  nine  deputies  elected  from  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  Brissot  was 
chosen  the  ninth  on  the  6th  of  September.  ProcU-verbcd  de  VaetenMSe  UedO" 
rale  du  dipariemerU  du  Loire;  Ardiivet  Nationales,  C  179  (4fS). 

Of  eleven  deputies  dected  from  the  Department  of  the  Eure,  Brissot  was 
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AMembly,  when  he  had  to  nuintBin  a  long  conflict  to  wcine 
dofftio"  from  one.'  Tbe  department  iriiicih  be  actually  »pr&- 
■ented  —  he  could  npnacnt  only  (me  —  wu  Eure-et-LcMr, 
pmomably  becauM  hiB  eleetko  there  occuned  fitflt.  Not  only 
in  the  dectiona,  but  in  the  apewag  days  of  the  Convention  he 
oocupied  a  pontion  of  prominence,  being  chosen  on  Scptem- 
bor  tl  M  one  of  the  fint  secretaries,*  and  on  October  11  as  a 
OMmbcr  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitutun,  and  on  the 
IMpkniatic  Committee.* 

Die  first  stq>  taken  1^  the  Convention  was  the  abolition  of 
royally.  Althou^  Kissot  regretted  that  the  motion  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  discusnon,  of  the  action  itadf  he  en- 
thudastic^ly  ^proved.  It  was  veiy  difficult,  he  dedared, 
toe  a  man  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  professed  r^ublicanism 
to  vafMin  Inm  pouring  out  his  soul  on  so  happy  an  occsnon. 
Ha  not  only  rqdced,  he  continued,  because  nqralty  was  abd- 
Uisd  and  the  ydce  of  the  tyrants  cast  off,  but  also  because  it 
had  been  done  by  that  dass  of  dtiseDs  known  aa  the  "people." 
If  be  wne  asked  vhy  most  partisans  of  republicanism  were 
to  be  found  among  the  people,  he  would  answer  it  was  because 
the  petqftle  were  more  trustworthy,  had  more  good  sense,  fewer 
prejudices,  less  calculating  interest  than  other  dasses.  It  was 
the  people  who  realized  that  since  an  hoeditary  king  might  be 
tyrannical,  ignorant,  or  imbedle,  hereditary  royalty  was  im- 
necessary,  in  fact  an  absurdity.  "What  the  people  thought," 
he  conduded,  "the  Convention  did;  the  Ftaich  are  finally 
men,  free  men  —  Francs."* 

^ce  Frcndimen  were  now  free,  the  PairioU  Fran^tia 
argued,  in  another  artide  published  the  same  day,  it  was  cnly 
iboMB  the  Mventli  ca  the  OUi  <br  of  September.  PneiMtrbtU  i»  raurmilh 
Jb«Mlt  Ai  MfvltwteiU  if  ffm;  AnUm*  NaUimaht,  C  ITS  (W). 

'  n«t  he  WM  not  dioam  u  ft  deputy  Iran  Fun  ia  bb  endence  of  the 
HMgthol  thet^ipodtioatohiMoathepMtcl  tbeConuBnne.  See  Bonn^ 
n»  AnolaMMMrir  Ptrioi  w  Barvf.  ISS. 

■  Pr«e*i  11  tan*  dk  fa  Ctmmlim.  September  tl,  17SI. 

■  MiL  October  11,  ITSt. 

*  Putrialt FnmeaiM.StfUMiMtiat.V't*.  It nnU  bwdlr be anpected fton 
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fitting  that  the  aristocracy  of  feudal  titles  should  be  abolished. 
Monsieur  f  le  sieur  implied  gradations  which  no  longer  eipsted. 
Even  ciiayen  suggested  some  distinction;  it  was,  moreover,  a 
sacred  word,  and  while  it  might  be  fittingly  applied  to  Potion 
or  Condorcet,  to  refer  to  Marat  as  cUoyen  was  to  prostitute  the 
term  to  a  base  use.  Republicans,  the  article  concluded,  might 
well  imitate  the  Romans,  and  say  simi^  Potion,  Condoroet, 
Paine,  as  at  Rome  people  talked  of  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Brutus. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Brissot  to  utter  paeans  in  praise  oi 
republicanism,  but  his  enemies  had  not  forgotten  that  his  ad'- 
vocacy  of  a  repulse  had  by  no  means  been  unflagging  and  that 
in  the  critical  months  of  July  and  August  just  passed,  he  had 
advised  caution  and  even  delay. 

The  quarrel  that  had  developed  at  that  epoch  between  the 
Girondins  and  the  Jacobin  supporters  of  the  Commune  now 
received  a  new  and  powerful  impetus,  since  neither  party 
needed  to  exercise  caution  for  fear  of  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  monarchists.  But  scarcely  had  the  decree  for  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  been  passed  when  the  Girondins  rushed  to  the 
assault.  Their  opponents,  they  cried,  were  forever  stained 
withfthe  blood  of  the  loathsome  massacres  of  September.  It 
was  time  to  set  up  scaffolds  for  the  assassins  and  for  those  who 
provoked  assassination.^  Nor  was  this  all.  The  guilty  wretdws 
had  built  upon  their  crime  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Paris 
and  of  all  France.  Masters  they  were  and  masters  they  strove 
to  remain  by  creating  a  dictat(»*ship  whereby  Paris  could  over- 
awe  the  Convention  and  contrd  the  nation. 

To  meet  this  danger  the  Girondins  proposed  to  establish  a 
departmental  guard  about  Paris,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  eighty-three  departments.'  The  Mountain  accepted  the 
challenge  and  stubbornly  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
They  denied  with  indignation  that  they  had  connived  at  the 
massacres;  they  repudiated  the  diarge  of  seeking  to  establish 
a  dictatorship;  but  above  all  they  violently  opposed  the  pro- 
ject of  a  departmental  guard.  On  this  question  the  advantage 

^  Moniteur,  September  25, 1791k  *  Ihid.,  September  96^  1702. 
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distinctly  on  their  side,  for,  by  prodaiming  themselves  the 
diampions  of  the  liberty  of  Paris,  they  discredited  the  Giron- 
dins  with  the  people  of  that  all-important  dty.  Moreover,  by 
retorting  with  the  counter-charge  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Girondins  was  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  nation  by  splitting 
France  into  a  score  of  federal  republics,  they  rendered  them 
objects  of  undying  suspicion  and  endless  hate. ^  In  this  quarrel, 
which  raged  with  increasing  bitterness  for  several  weeks,  Bris- 
aot  ^>oke  but  seldom,*  but  in  his  journal  he  upheld  his  own 
party  with  a  loyalty  and  attacked  the  Mountain  with  a  vin- 
dictiveness  whidi  would  have  done  credit  to  the  ante-election 
editorials  of  a  modon  newspaper.  Whatever  the  Girondins 
advocated  was  per  se  good,  the  views  of  the  Mountain  per  se 
bad. 

The  quarrd  b^an  ovn^  the  question  ipdieth^  a  man  might 
hold  his  position  as  minist^  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  The  imlividual  involved  was  Roland. 
While  Brissot  argued  against  this  as  a  principle,  he  did  want 
Roland  to  hold  both  places  provisionally,  and  was  furious  with 
Danton  for  ha\^g  dragged  Madame  Roland  into  the  discus- 
sion by  his  remaric  to  the  ^ect  that  if  Roland  were  asked  to 
continue  his  functions  as  ministn',  the  same  in\itation  would 
have  to  be  e^rtended  to  Madame  Roland.  Such  an  alluaon  was 
both  ungailant  and  ungracious,  Brissot  declared,  and  Danton 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.' 

Meanwhile  the  matter  of  the  departmental  guard  was  again 

^  Jifamiw.  SfptembKr  i8L  ITM.  Ahhoogk  the  plan  for  a  frxKf^  depart* 
Mcalal  |uatf>i  v»s  defMted»  tkif  Guok&b  saccmied  in  inducing  a  ccsskkr* 
able  ■MuaaNfT  o£  /Viiryy  frost  Mane^les  to  cock  up  to  Pjizis^  T^  ii^sarvi  mp- 
|p«aK«i  Jd  tW  bar  o£  t^  CoftTcntioa  sad  prociusKd  its  inteatiaa  c£  sSefeoKHs^ 
Flmi^dMBt  tW  ^&t&tors.  See  Mmairm'.  Octo^w  >1  ir:>2. 

*  TW  l(«iienkip  ia  tkbqaKrei  paasni  to  BoaoC 

*  "^I^Hbftm  «*x  ^a  "tragi  it  ttrv  {sc.  Jt  rjw/xMn^  K<«r  ctn^tidi.'K  <£  Ajkc^  d 
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taken  up  by  Buzot,  who  urgently  demanded  such  an  organiza- 
tion. This  demand  Brissot  commended  with  enthusiasm.  He 
again  warmly  approved  of  Buzot,  when  some  three  weeks  later 
the  latter  argued  that  this  measure  did  not  imply  hostility  to 
Paris,  but  on  the  contrary  furthered  that  unity  which  was  for 
the  best  interest  of  Paris.  ^  And  in  describing  the  culminating 
incident  of  this  preliminary  struggle  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Jacobins  —  the  attack  of  Louvet  on  Robespierre  —  he 
praised  the  former  in  extravagant  terms  and  poured  his  bitter- 
est scorn  upon  the  latter.  "Louvet,"  he  declared,  "made  a 
speech,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  extract,  because  it 
was  all  equally  strong,  equally  fine.  •  .  .  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator  was  as  great  as  his  courage  —  and  never  did  Cicero 
show  more  courage  when,  in  the  Roman  Senate,  he  challenged 
the  anarchist  Catiline  and  the  ambitious  Antony."  *  Robes- 
pierre's speech,  on  the  contrary,  was  beneath  contempt. 
"Robespierre  spoke,  —  in  one  word  we  have  analyzed  his 
speech  —  he  spoke.  He  ought  to  have  justified  himself  and  did 
not  do  it.  When  accused  of  having  aspired  to  the  dictatorship, 
he  answered  that  in  order  to  aspire  to  it  one  must  be  a  fool, 
which  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  it."  '  As  for 
Marat,  Brissot  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He  begged  pardon 
of  his  readers  for  being  obliged  even  to  mention  his  name  and 
alluded  to  him  as  that  man  "whose  every  word  was  a  horror, 
whose  every  thought  was  a  crime,  every  gesture  a  contortion, 
every  action  an  argument  against  Providence."  ^ 

The  combatants  in  this  mortal  strife  seized  upon  every  coign 
of  vantage  and  delivered  their  blows  in  the  political  dubs  as 
well  as  in  the  Convention  or  through  the  newspapers.  At  the 
Jacobin  Club,  it  will  be  recalled,  charges  of  anti-republican- 
ism had  already  been  made  against  Brissot  and  decisive  action 
had  long  been  pending.*  The  charges  were  now  renewed  and 
added  to.  On  the  23d  of  September,  he  was  accused  of  having 

1  PatrioU  Fran^,  October  9, 1708.       *  Ibid,,  October  81, 1792. 
*  Ibid.,  November  6,  1792.  «  Ibid.,  October  5, 1792. 

»  See  p.  268. 
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to 
lion  of  •  |Mvty  of  dnqpHBKB  md  wm  HDMBOBcd  to 
bdMelfceCUbtoaiilnibiMdL  Tk nol d^f  lie 
bfr  klfar  that  1»  ivodd  eoneM  woam  m  ke  kad  m  evening 
iriMB  be  wo  not  umMjiieJ  ol  tte  CoamntiaB.^  Hie  Jeeobim 
CUb^bowevcr;  did  not  wait  foe  Us  cipbnoliaBy  but  oii  Octo> 
bOT  10 tbqr took tbe find slq> and  oqpeDedbfan.*  Iliefennal 


to  tke  Coinmane  of  Iteif^  bat  tbe  ciicabv  filiick  tbe  Clnb  aent 
oat  to  afl  tbe  affiliated  foeietks  noti^sring  them  of  ila  action  waa 
veqrqMMafie.  In  it  thcgr  aecnaed  Biiant  notonl^rof  eahun- 
niating  Fteia»  bat  of  having  been  the  friend  of  Lalagrette^  of 
tenqpofnang  witu  the  kng^  of  njuiing  tiie  ooontiy  by  bringing 
on  a  fofoign  war  and  of  being  at  beat  a  halMiearted  repuUioan.* 
Bfiawt  in  rq>|jr  qipealed  to  hu  eonatitaarta»  and  in  a  lengthy 
pamphlet  entHled  ^A  tom  U$  rfpuUioBM  de  Framee  mr  la 
BoemdMJaeAm»d0PanM,^'H^toi^\oBmditd^  He 

began  by  defending  his  attadn  on  the  leaden  of  the  Paris  Com* 
mune,  who  were  now  represented  by  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 
They  were  nothing  less,  he  declared,  than  a  party  of  disorgan- 
ixers;  he  had  preached  against  them  and  would  continue  to 
preadi  against  them.  Three  revolutions  were  necessary,  he 
went  on,  to  save  France:  the  first  to  overthrow  despotism;  the 
second,  to  destroy  royalty;  the  third  ought  to  overcome  an- 
archy, and  it  is  to  that  last  revolution  that,  since  the  10th  of 
August,  he  had  ccmsecrated  his  pen  and  all  his  efforts.  This  was 
his  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  agitators.  '"Tliese  agitators  or  dis- 
organisers  are  those,'*  he  continued,  "who,  while  preaching 
theoretically  an  equality  of  departments,  in  fact  elevate  Paris 
above  all  of  them;  who  thus  elevate  it  only  that  th^  may 
elevate  themselves,  who  wish  the  unity  of  the  republic  only 
that  they  niay  consolidate  the  entire  republic  about  their  little 

>  AuUri  lu  JaeMnt,  vr,  887-eO. 

*  The  fame  day  Potion  wai  rq>laoed  by  Danton  as  preudent,  and  on  No- 
vember tS  Louvet,  fianttienaii  Roland,  and  GirQy-Dupv6  were  expelled.  Ibid., 
IT.  870  and  610. 

•  ikUU  IV,  877-78. 
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center  of  intrigue  and  from  that  center  dominate  all  the  depart- 
ments/' Then,  turning  to  the  accusation  of  having  brought 
about  the  war,  he  declared  that  the  war  had  justified  itself  by 
having  overthrown  royalty.  As  for  the  civil  war  in  the  colo- 
nies, that  was  due  not  to  him,  but  to  Bamave;  as  far  as  La- 
fayette was  concerned,  he  had  been  his  friend,  but  had  been 
deceived  by  him;  and  finally,  as  for  the  assertion  that  he, 
together  with  his  friends  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and  Guadet, 
formed  a  "'Brissotin"  faction  —  that  was  a  mere  figment  of 
the  imagination  gotten  up  to  frighten  the  people.  This  defense 
naturally  had  little  effect  on  the  Jacobin  Club;  but  thou^ 
stripped  of  his  power  there,  he  continued  to  be  recognized 
as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  club,  at  least  till  November.  But 
when  during  the  winter  of  1702-03  Buzot  became  more  prom- 
inent, they  turned  their  main  attacks  upon  him. 

While  political  strife  was  thus  raging  within,  important 
questions  of  foreign  affairs  were  demanding  settlement.  The 
situation  was  critical;  war  was  being  waged  against  Austria 
and  Prussia,  but  there  was  stiU  a  chance  that  by  wise  diplomacy 
fiulher  complications  might  be  avoided.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  Brissot  was  keenly  interested  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  took  an  active  part. 

Even  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  influence  of  the  internal 
strife  made  itself  felt.  Marat,  for  example,  denounced  Du- 
mouriez  for  his  attitude  toward  the  Prussians  and  hastened  to 
point  out  that  a  man  who  had  been  lenient  to  one  foe  might  be 
lenient  to  another,  even  to  the  point  of  treason.  Whereupon 
Brissot,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  which  he  had  felt  toward  Du- 
mouriez  on  account  of  his  part  in  the  fall  of  the  Girondin  min- 
istry, promptly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf,  supporting 
Dumouriez's  policy  and  defending  his  motives.^  And  a  little 
later,  when  Dumouriez  and  Pache  fell  into  disagreement,  Bris- 
sot tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  On  December  2, 
1702,  he  wrote  to  Dumouriez  that  Pache  really  believed  in  his 
(Dumouriez's)  talents  and  recognized  his  success.  At  the  same 
^  PatrioU  FranQou,  October  4,  December  S,  17M;  and  Mudi  1, 1793. 
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time  be  exhorted  Dmnoiiriei  to  pay  do  heed  to  the  calumnies 
Erected  against  him,  but  to  pursue  his  course  in  the  ocmvicticm 
that  he  wouM  be  rig^teoui^  judged  by  posterity.^ 

Despite  the  disputes  in  the  management  of  the  war,  whidk 
led  Fk^  to  give  only  a  half4iearled  siqiport  to  the  cMn- 
mandeis,  Dumouries  and  the  other  generals  won  a  series  of 
victories  which  made  FVanoe  suooessf ul  from  the  Schddt  to  the 
Pjimmik  Tlie  question  was  then  raised:  What  attitude  should 
be  taken  townid  the  conquered  temtoiy?  In  the  excitement 
«t  victuy  die  members  of  the  Coni^ention  lost  their  heads,  and, 
whfle  they  gave  one  answer  theotetioaQy,  practicality  they  gave 
qwiUanotha.  Oil  Noveniber  If  thiy  set  forth  in  cfequent  tarns 


locawy  aid  mbeieiei  men  were  seeiang  to  recover  their  Hbcrty,* 
and  ^Eet  ia  almost  the  mme  bteaOi  Oxy  deoeed  the  annexa- 
tiM  of  Sav\«^^  and  Nice«  and  the  cpenii«  of  the  Scheldt.' 

What  was  Brissol^s  attitwde  toward  the  levtiuliunaiy 
pwfiilganda  ?  To  ^[Head  ideas  of  Eberty  had  been  fht  object 
ef  mwch  of  has  |w  wvelatiMiaiy  m  litii^  and  the  motii^  of  his 
Macvons  scMwaes  for  miteflwatiMial  organtBatians.  He  nn^ght, 
tkerrfoNu  natma^y  be  eq^ec^ed  to  be  in  tiie  fatefront  in  press- 
ing a  tcoI  and  inrnMifiate  Swvty  iq«on  Europe.  Indeed,  it  has 
Wen  asMfted  that  he  Mapassed  aD  bis  friesids  in  his  cnthnsi- 
*  Tl»«tKlcaMnt«hcwe*cer.dM$  not  seem  to  be  borne  oat. 


«s.r«i 

«  JW^Nriwni^M'tlTTlia  It  V  true  tkit  in 

MOBfilM:  idMk  ikfeS  tW  Oimwliw  «««r  tWr  Ifiiwj  a  tkr  i^wjmji:  for 

Sfr  tl»  MwaMt.  Niiititur  SO.  l^at,  abt  ^iw«L  IBmt^  m  As 
NmpMAk  m.  ISA 
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at  least  in  his  relation  to  the  decree  of  November  19.  When  this 
decree  was  brought  before  the  Convention,  he  tried  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  Diplomatic  Committee,^  and  in  his  newspaper 
he  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  general  terms  in  which 
it  was  couched  and  declared  that  this  was  a  fault  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  for 
greater  precision  of  statement.^  Later,  in  his  address  A  sea 
Commettans,*  and  in  his  Projet  de  defense  when  criticized  for  his 
supposed  approval  of  the  decree,  he  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  it.^  His  objection  at  the  time  the  decree  was  passed 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  warrant  his  later  assertions  that  he 
had  opposed  it,  but  that  opposition  seems  to  have  been  to  its 
wording  rather  than  to  its  fundamental  principle.  At  all  events, 
with  regard  to  the  decree  of  December  15,  he  took  the  stand 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  him  and  expressed  himself 
with  enthusiasm.  This  decree  declared  that  the  revolutionary 
institutions  should  be  carried  into  all  countries  occupied  by 
the  French  Republic  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  suppression  of  all  existing  authorities  should  be  pro- 
claimed. According  to  Brissot  this  decree,  which  was  to  carry 
"war  to  the  castle  and  peace  to  the  cottage,"  was  founded 
upon  great  principles.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  reconcile 
these  principles  with  annexation,  by  pointing  out  —  what  was 
true  only  in  a  limited  sense  —  that  it  was  the  desire  of  neigh- 
boring peoples  to  be  united  with  France.* 

»  Moniteur,  November  20,  1792. 

*  **UAaaembUe  rend  enfin  tin  dSerei  dont  U  e(U  MS  »an»  doute  plus  $age  de 
confier  le  rSdaeUon  d  un  comitS :  oar  U  offre  uas  gMrtditS  qui  serait  ridicuU,  ii 
I*  esprit  du  dkret  ne  le  restreigtwit  paa  ;  nuns  U  fallait  priciser  eette  rettneHtm  : 
c*est  une  de  ees  Jauies  done  leequdlee  lee  aeeemblSee  tomberont  Umtee  lee  foie 
quelles  voudront  improoieer  dee  ddibtraJtione  eur  dee  maH^ree  importantee  ei 
dilicateer  PatrioU  Fransaie,  November  20,  1792. 

*  In  his  address  A  eee  CammeUane  he  speaks  of  "Vaheurde  ei  impoUiiqu§ 
dScret  du  19  novembre,  que  a  juetemerU  exiU  lee  mquUtudee  dee  eabituAe  Hrang^ree** 
In  a  note  in  the  same  address  he  says:  '*£n  vain  plueieure  membree  en  dememf' 
daient  au  moine  le  renvoi  au  eomiii  diplomatique,  pour  rMiger  de  fMonXhe  d  ne 
pas  blesser  lee  puieeaneee  avec  leequdlee  on  HaU  en  paix"  (p.  68). 

*  MSmoires,  ii,  807. 

'  **Au  non  dee  ComiUe  dipiomaHque,  de  la  guerre  et  dee  finanoee^  Cambon 
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■s  Mcismi  B  ici0ud  to  tlK  propond  wipf  iitj^ifc  of  Scw^, 
'^io  pMS  orcr  in  denoe  a  qantioB  wkkh  kai  beoi  noKd, 
iriKtIicr  A  people  wfaont  «c  Iwine  dclivcied  fram  iirnMiiiim 
tk  11^  to  flobmit  itself  ogun  to  its  yoke.  We  bcfirw 
Kis  witb  people  io  locietj  as  a  whole  as  with  indirkliisb  in 
SBsDcr  groups;  tbtty  are  aflotred  to  injme  themsdm,  bnt  not 
in  sodi  a  way  as  to  injure  others.  Now  deipolism  is  an  crfl, 
not  only  for  the  people  who  submit  to  it  bat  also  for  others. 
People  ought  no  mote  to  be  aDowed  to  give  thfiiurlves  dei|Mits 
than  individuals  to  keq>  serpents;  since  their  nej^ibors  ou^^t 
nottosuffer  because  of  their  fooliflh  performances.**  ^  Nothing 
could  more  desrly  enpress  the  system  of  Kbcrty  which  FVanoe 
was  to  force  on  her  nei^ibors  whether  they  desired  it  or  not. 
That,  in  some  cases,  their  neigbbcvs  did  not  want  this  liberty* 
was  only  too  evident,  but  as  M.  Sorel  remarks,  it  was  to  be  a 
dioice  between  "destruction  and  fraternity.'*  * 

That  the  existing  benighted  authorities  had  any  rights  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Brissot.  The  existing  authorities 
represented  despotism,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  deprive  them 
of  any  claim  to  consideration.  These  opinions  he  developed 
in  a  series  of  rei>orts  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  France 
to  the  Swiss  cantons  and  to  Geneva.  The  Swiss  had  been  much 
irritated  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  Swiss 
troops  on  account  of  their  part  in  the  events  of  the  10th  of 
August.'   They  had  refused  to  recognize  the  pro\nsional  gov- 

faii  un  rapport  tut  la  eonduiU  que  doivent  tenir  not  gSnSraux  d  rSgard  det  peuplet 
dofU  U  Urriioire  ett  oeeupS  par  Us  amUes  de  la  rfpublique,  et  U  propose  ensuite  un 
projei  de  dSorel  qu*on  peui  regarder  VorganvuiUon  du  pouvoir  rholutionnaire 
umvsrsel.  Ijss  grands  principUs  de  UbertS  ei  de  politique,  dSveloppSs  par  le 
rapporteur,  oni  fait  d*aut€mi  plus  d*impression  quU  les  a  exposes  avec  ceUe 
entrainanie  nalveU,  eetU  simpliciU  hiergique  qui  caradhisent  Voraieur  de  la  na- 
here  larsqu'U  n*est  pas  eorrompu  ei  qu*U  ne  eherche  pas  d  eorrompre.**  Patriote 
Fran^,  December  17,  179£. 

>  Patriate  Francis,  September  SO,  1792. 

*  Sorel,  L* Europe  et  la  RMuiion  frangaise,  m,  106.     *  Ibid.,  iii.  121-22. 
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eminent,  and  when  French  troops  occupied  the  valley  of  Poren- 
tniy  and  stirred  up  the  inhabitants  against  their  sovereign, 
the  bishop  of  B&le»  the  cantons  oi  Berne  and  Uri  made  open 
protest  and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  French  troops.  This, 
Brissot  argued,  should  not  be  done,  as  the  pres^ice  of  French 
troops  there  was  a  measure  of  self-defense  made  necessary  by 
the  war  with  the  emperor,  and  had  been  provided  for  by  pre- 
vious treaties;  and  further,  that  the  bishop  of  Bftle  deserved 
little  consideration,  as  he  had  flagrantly  violated  treaties  made 
with  France.^  Brissot's  arguments  prevailed  and  the  troops 
remained.  Trouble  of  a  like  nature  soon  arose  with  Geneva. 
Geneva,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city,  had  in  1558  and  1584 
made  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zu- 
rich. At  the  time  of  the  democratic  revolution  in  Geneva  in 
1782,  France,  Sardinia,  and  the  cantons  of  Switsserland  had 
intervened,  established  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  war  Greneva  was  to  be  declared  neutral. 

In  September,  1792,  the  Genevese,  frightened  at  the  pro- 
jects of  France,  called  in  support  from  Berne  and  Zurich.  They 
held  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  of  1584  was  not  set  aside  by  that  of  1782.  Brissot,  in  a 
report  on  the  subject,  October  16,  asserted  that  the  treaty  of 
1584  vms  abrogated  and  that  the  Genevese  had  no  right  to  call 
in  the  troops.  But  while  declaring  that  the  part  of  the  treaty 
of  1782  which  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Geneva  must  be 
preserved,  he  asserted  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  part  of 
that  treaty,  that  which  guaranteed  the  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, must  be  abandoned  as  unworthy  (rf  the  recognition  of  the 
French  nation.' 

Meanwhile,  Montesquieu  was  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
Geneva,  and  on  October  22  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  Geneva 
engaged  to  have  the  Swiss  troops  removed  by  the  1st  of  the 

^  Moniieur,  October  4, 1798.  He  made  this  report  in  the  name  of  the  Cow^ 
mission  extraordinaire. 

*  Moniieur,  October  17,  1792.  See  ako  Soiel,  UEurope  et  la  RMutum 
frangaise,  in,  122-26. 
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gucceeding  January,  on  condition  that  the  French  troops  with- 
draw immediatdy  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
agreement,  however,  had  nothing  to  say  of  a  proscription  of  the 
oristocrata  nor  of  the  abrogatiiHt  of  the  guaranty  of  the  con- 
stitution erf  1782.  The  2d  of  November  Montesquieu  made  an- 
other report,  which,  while  it  included  some  modifications  in  the 
uit£Teats  of  France,  still  maintained  the  constitution  of  1782. 
For  this  failure  the  Convention  censured  Montesquieu,  and  on 
the  motion  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  presented  by  Brissot 
November  21,  criticized  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  the  best  of  the  situation  by  setting  forward 
the  date  of  the  evacuation  of  Genevese  territory,  not  only  by 
the  French  but  by  the  Swiss  tro(q>s.' 

While  thus  contending  openly  ag^nst  aristocratic  gov^n- 
ments  in  Switzerland,  Brissot  was  privately  considering  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Spain.  On  November  26  he  wrote  in 
most  incendiaiy  terms  to  Serran  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
dare  war  on  Spain;  that  there  would  not  be  peaceful  liberty  for 
France  so  long  as  there  was  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne;*  and  that 
in  order  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  and  the  defeat 
of  its  enemies,  Europe  must  be  set  on  fire.  Meantime  Spanish 
America  must  be  aroused.*  To  accomplish  this  purpose  Bris< 
sot  set  actively  to  work.  He  first  entered  into  negotiations 
with  a  young  Spaniard,  Marchena  by  name,  with  the  idea  of 
stirring  up  revolutionary  propaganda  in  Spmn/  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  new 
world.  The  outcome  of  the  latter  undertaking  was  the  pro- 
posed expedition  of  Genet  to  drive  the  %ianiards  from  the 
Mississippi.  Ever  since  his  American  travels,  Brissot  had  been 

I  ifontlnir,  November  a,  17M. 

*  Note  pBrticulaily  the  same  expradon  in  hu  letter  to  Dunuuriet  of  No- 
vember S8.  1793.  CorreipondarKt,  314. 

*  Lett«r  to  Servan,  November  S6,  1798.  Collection  CbAravay;  printed  b; 
Perroud  in  the  Corrapondaaet,  318.  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  bii  Comidirationji  na  la 
Moftirt  dt  la  Bimlution  de  Franer,  37,  quot«a  from  thia  letter.  See  &Uo  Brissot's 
lett«n  to  Dumouiiei  of  November  28,  December  2,  and  9,  1792;  Contipon' 
donee,  314-20. 

*  See  pp.  3aO-ei;  alao  Goeti-Benut^  323. 
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keenly  interested  in  the  western  development  of  the  United 
States;  he  had  written  of  it  at  length  in  his  Nouveau  Voyage^ 
had  tried  to  advance  various  schemes  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
had  been  ready  to  risk  financial  investments.^  He  was  now 
consulted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  on  January  25, 
179S,  he  was  asked  by  the  Conmiittee  of  General  Defense  to 
report  on  the  possibility  of  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
dependencies.^  That  there  was  abundant  prospect  of  success 
in  such  an  expedition  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  especially 
in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  western  settlers  toward 
Spain.  As  to  the  best  means  of  procedure,  he  consulted  with 
the  members  of  his  party,  as  well  as  with  Thomas  Paine  and 
the  Americans  whom  he  often  met  at  Paine's  house.  His  own 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  use  of  Miranda  and  thirty 
thousand  troops  from  Santo  Domingo  to  aid  in  securing  the 
independence  of  Louisiana.'  In  his  letter  to  Servan,  referred 
to  above,  he  spoke  of  Miranda's  courage  and  genius  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  would  be  an  ea^y  matter  for  him  to 
free  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  lands  from  the  chains  forged 
for  them  by  Pizarro  and  Cortez.^  It  was  finally  decided  to  send 
Genet,  an  appointment  for  which  Brissot  himself  was  respon- 
sible.^  Hitherto  Genet's  chief  mission  has  been  considered  to 
be  his  efforts  to  fit  out  privateers  for  France  and  to  enlist  en- 
thusiasm for  his  cause  through  popular  societies;  but  its  real 
importance  lay  in  the  plans  by  which  he  proposed,  through 
the  help  of  American  frontiersmen,  to  wrest  Louisiana  from  the 

*  See  chap.  iv. 

'  Aulard,  ReeueU  de$  adea  ds  la  ComitS  de  SaltU  pubUe,  n,  10,  and  m,  88. 

*  Letire  d  Dumouriez,  December  8, 1792;  Corresjnndanee,  817.  See  also  arti- 
cle by  Turner  cited  below. 

*  Lettre  dt  Servan,  Noyember  90,  1792;  again  in  Correspondanee,  819-18. 
See  aLso  Brisaot's  own  letter  to  Miranda  dated  November  11,  1792;  Coff»' 
spondanee,  803-04. 

*  Otto,  a  former  secretary  in  the  foreign  oflSce,  dedared  in  1797  that  it  was 
Brissot  who  proposed  Genet  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  (Turner,  Ammi' 
can  Hisiorieal  Review,  m,  854.)  See  also  the  statement  of  Brissot  at  his  trial, 
the  Interrogataire,  Madame  Roland  makes  the  same  assertion  in  Mhnoire$t  x» 
285-66. 
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hmnds  of  fheii  oommon  aiemy  and  thus  benefit  France.^  The 
penistent  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  however,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Girondins  at  home  led  to  Genet's  recall  and  to  the  f  ailiue 
of  an  expedition  which  was  important  in  its  inception  and 
origin,  if  not  in  its  results. 

The  Genet  a£fair  had  been  managed  by  the  Committee  of 
General  Defense.  This  committee  came  into  eadstence  eariy  in 
ITOSt  on  account  of  the  growing  complexity  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  soon  b^an  to  perform  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Dq)lomatic  Committee.  It  was  composed  of  members  from 
several  different  committees  and  induded  Brissot  as  a  repre- 
sentative oi  the  Diplomatic  Committee.  Under  its  direction 
was  carried  out  some  of  the  most  important  work  undertaken 
by  the  Convention;  the  army  and  ministry  of  war  were  re- 
oiganised,  many  places  on  the  frontier  woie  annexed  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  granted  to  the  dq>uties  on  mission.' 

^th  the  conquest  of  Bdgium  had  come  the  opening  of  the 
Schdklt.'  England  and  Hdland  had  been  especially  exasperated 

^  Frederick  J.  Turner,  "The  Origin  of  Genet's  Projected  Attack  on  Loui- 
fkna  and  the  Floridas,"  in  the  Ameriean  Hutoncal  Remew,  July,  1898,  in, 
650-71.   Also  "Documents  on  the  ReUtions  of  France  to  Louisiana,"  1701^ 

1795,  American  Historical  Review,  April,  1898,  m,  490-516.  See  also  InstruO" 
Hone  to  Genet,  December,  1792;  in  Correepondenee  of  French  Ministers,  1791- 

1796,  ed.  by  Frederick  J.  Turner;  Annual  Report  qf  the  American  Historical 
AsiociaHon,  1903,  n,  201-07. 

'  This  Committee  of  General  Defense  was  organised  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  passed  by  the  Assembly,  January  1,  1793.  It  met  for  the  first  time 
January  4.  The  three  sessions  a  week  ^diich  it  had  arranged  to  hold  proving 
insufficient  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  transacted,  daily  sessions  —  some- 
times even  two  sessions  a  day  —  became  necessary.  From  January  4  to  March 
26,  when  it  was  reorganized,  twenty-four  sessions  were  recorded.  To  the  re- 
organised committee  Brissot  was  not  elected.  His  work  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  early  months  of  the  Convention.  It  is  to  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  Committee  of  General  Defense  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  powers  granted  to  it 
distinctly  foreshadowed  the  powers  afterwards  granted  to  that  committee. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  realise  that  Brissot,  the  man  of  all  others 
who  is  often  thought  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  whole  order  and  policy  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  its 
predecessor.  Aulard,  Recueil  des  actes  de  Comiti  de  Solid  public,  i,  389,  401. 

*  Proclaimed  by  the  French  ministers,  November  16,  1792.  See  Moniieur, 
November  22,  1792. 
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by  this  action,  and  with  reason.  For  this  river  had  been  closed 
to  seagoing  vessels  by  the  treaty  of  MUnster  and  also  by  sub- 
sequent treaties,  with  the  object  of  diverting  trade  from  Ant^ 
werp  to  Amsterdam,  and  thus  benefiting  the  Dutch,  and  it  had 
remained  closed  ever  since  1648.  If  it  were  now  made  a  free 
river,  both  London  and  Amsterdam  would  suffer  loss  of  trade 
which  would  instead  go  to  enrich  Antwerp  and  with  Antwerp 
all  Belgium.  In  his  plan  of  defense  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  Brissot  disclaimed  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  decree.  It  was  ordered,  he  declared,  by  the  executive 
council  without  informing  the  Diplomatic  Conunittee.  At  the 
time,  however,  the  Patriate  Fran^ns  spoke  of  the  action  with 
enthusiasm,  alluding  to  the  noble  destiny  of  France  *'to  undo 
everywhere  the  errors  of  the  people  and  the  crimes  of  des* 
pots."  1 

In  whatever  light  it  may  have  appeared  to  French  enthu- 
siasts, this  ''undoing  (rf  the  crimes  of  despots"  seemed  to  Eu- 
rope an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in 
the  affairs  of  her  nei^bors.  It  was  deeply  resented  by  England 
especially  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  bringing  on  this  war  Brissot,  it  was  al- 
leged, had  a  large  share  —  a  charge  which  he  vehemently  de- 
nied. In  his  Projet  de  difense  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
he  declared  that  both  as  a  representative  of  the  people  and  as 
a  citizen  he  had  on  the  contrary  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  prevent  that  war.*  There  is  much  truth  in  his  claim,  at 
least  as  far  as  his  attitude  up  to  the  king's  trial  is  concerned, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  talking  about  peace  and  an 
alliance,  he  was  furthering  those  very  measures  —  such  as  the 
annexations  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  —  which  were  mak- 
ing war  ineviUble.  Ever  since  the  spring  of  1792,  when  war 
was  declared  against  Prussia  and  Austria,  he  had  been  closely 
connected,  both  through  his  relation  to  the  Girondin  ministry 
and  his  membership  in  the  Diplomatic  Comimittee,  with  efforts 
to  secure,  first,  the  alliance,  and  when  that  seemed  no  longer 

^  PatrioU  FranQoU,  November  22, 1798.  >  Minunrei^  n,  806. 
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possible,  the  neutrality,  of  England.  It  was  he,  moreover,  who 
together  with  Condorcet  recommended  the  yomig  Julien,  who 
was  sent  to  England  early  in  the  autumn  of  1792  to  disseminate 
correct  information  as  to  the  situation  in  France,  in  order  that 
war  might  be  prevented.^ 

To  prevent  foreign  war  was,  indeed,  the  chief  ground  of  his 
argument  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  king's 
trial.  The  opinion  that  Europe  was  coming  to  take  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  dedared«  in  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
vention on  January  1,  was  not  sufficiently  heeded.  Foreign 
governments  would  only  welcome  the  condemnation  of  the 
king  by  the  Convention,  because  it  would  give  them  the 
diance,  which  they  would  eagerly  seize,  to  stir  up  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  government  of  France.  Again,  there  was  danger 
that  if  the  Convention  itself  made  the  decision,  it  might  be 
accused  of  corruption  if  it  were  lenient  to  the  king;  of  cruelty, 
if  it  were  severe.  The  judgment  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  sure  to  be  just,  impartial,  and  free  from  all 
foreign  influence.  Also  it  would  show  to  foreign  powers  that 
the  Convention  was  not  influenced  by  sudden  emotion,  but  by 
lofty  and  just  principles,  and,  moreover,  that  back  of  the  Con- 
vention was  a  united  nation.  If,  therefore,  the  judgment  of 
death  should  be  pronounced,  there  would  be  less  probability 
of  war  if  the  nation  made  the  decision  than  if  the  Convention 
made  it  alone.' 

Within  two  weeks  Brissot  spoke  again  on  the  war  question, 
this  time  in  behalf  of  the  Conunittee  of  General  Defense  and 
in  a  somewhat  different  tone.  It  was  a  lengthy  and  eloquent 
argument  that  the  complaints  of  the  British  government 
against  France  were  not  well  founded,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, France  had  just  complaints  to  make  against  Great  Brit- 
ain and  ought  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  her  aggres- 

^  See  letters  of  Brissot,  September  15, 1792,  and  letter  ol  Julien,  September 
10,  1792.  Affaires  Hranghes,  An^Uterre,  p.  582,  f.  143;  Sorel,  LEurope  et  h 
RS^oiuium  fran^ue^  m,  141,  and  Ccnupamdance,  299. 

'  Momteur,  January  8, 179S. 
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sion.  England  withdrew  her  ambassador  after  August  10,  he 
complained.  She  ought  to  have  reinstated  her  ambassador  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  for  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  the  sanction  by  all  France  of  the  deeds  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  England,  moreover,  had  taken  measures 
against  the  grain  trade  of  France  and  against  her  assignats,  and 
at  the  same  time,  she  was  not  allowing  Frenchmen  free  entry 
into  England,  and  was  protecting  French  rebels  and  increasing 
her  armament.  As  for  the  complaints  of  England  against 
France,  the  invasion  of  Savoy  was  made  necessary  by  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  king,  and  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
was  the  desire  of  its  people;  and  in  the  same  way  the  invasion 
of  the  Low  Countries  was  justified.  If  France  interfered  in 
aiding  the  Belgians  to  secure  their  rights,  the  English  held 
Holland  under  the  yoke  of  the  Stadtholder.  The  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  he  admitted,  was  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  and  of  other  treaties,  but  it  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice.  The  English  people  did  not  really 
want  war  and  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  France  did 
not  either,  but  that  she  was  being  forced  into  it  by  the  attitude 
of  the  English  government.  And  finally,  if  worse  came  to 
worst  England  was  not  ready  for  war.  Since  the  war  with 
America  she  had  been  obliged  to  increase  her  taxes  enormously 
and  was  in  no  position  to  add  to  them  further  by  another  war. 
This  speech  Brissot  closed  by  presenting  the  decrees  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee.  The  first  of  these,  by  its  declaration  of 
the  desire  to  preserve  harmony  and  fraternity  with  the  English 
nation,  and  of  intention  to  respect  the  independence  of  England 
and  of  her  allies  as  long  as  they  did  not  attack  France,  seemed 
to  tend  toward  peace  and  to  give  point  to  Brissot's  contention 
in  his  plan  of  defense  that  he  did  not  want  war  and  was  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  it.^  The  remaining  propositions  of  the 
decree  were,  however,  of  a  decidedly  belligerent  tone.  The 
executive  council  was  charged  to  ask  of  the  English  govern- 
ment the  execution  of  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1786;  in 

^  Mhnoires,  n,  808. 
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odiar  words,  to  alloir  VnoA  dtiMiis  to  i»de  and  travel  m 
Ea^and  without  tlie  buiniliating  reatrictknia  to  whidi  tbey 
had  been  subjected.  The  enecutive  oouncO  was  alio  to  aak  that 
Rfnriimfffi,  like  other  f (Hceigiiers»  be  allowed  to  eiport  grain 
tn^  from  England  (in  acooidanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1786);  and  finally  to  demand  a  categorical  answer 
fram  Eni^bnd  as  to  the  object  of  its  recent  aimament;  it  being 
andersUxxi  that  if  this  annament  were  directed  against  France^ 
and  if  the  En^ish  government  did  not  give  satisf actkm  on  all 
the  pdnts  qpedfied,  the  Frendi  government  would  immedi- 
ately take  the  measures  wludi  the  intoest  and  security  of  the 
BqMiblic  demanded  —  in  other  words  —  dedarewar.^ 

Althou^  Brissot  subsequently  protested  that  he  was  speak- 
ing here  not  for  himsdf  but  for  the  Committee,  the  veiy  fust 
that  he  gave  the  rqwrt  and  in  no  way  protested  against  it  lays 
upon  him  the  reqxmsibility  for  it  There  exists,  moreover,  a 
good  reason  for  greater  bdUigerency  on  his  part  just  at  this 
juncture.  This  evidence  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Brissot  by  G. 
Ifartin,  dated  December  81,  17M,  and  apparently  sent  from 
London.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  agent  woridng  in  the 
interest  of  France.  At  all  events,  he  sends  off  a  message  post- 
haste to  Brissot  that  he  has  just  learned  through  a  trustworthy 
source  that  there  has  been  dispatched  from  London  to  the 
three  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  a  uKist  im- 
portant note.  In  this  note,  the  writer  asserts,  they  are  urged 
to  instruct  their  ambassadors  and  agents  at  London  to  con- 
cert together  immediatdy  on  plans  for  militaiy  operations; 
they  are  assured  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  subsidies, 
and  Bussia  is  exhorted  to  furnish  sixty  thousand  troops.  They 
are  further  inf cmned  that  public  opinion  is  becoming  favorable 
to  the  war,  and  further  tiiat  the  approaching  ** catastrophe" 
of  Louis  XVI,  which  may  be  retarded  as  certain,  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  energetic  action.' 


r,  Jannaiy  15, 17BS. 
*  Ajfaires  Unanghet^  AngUUm,  t9  Sapfkmeot,  S40.   See  Appendix  A.   It 
is  tnie  that  just  at  this  time  Loid  Gimrille  began  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
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This  letter,  which  Brissot  could  hardly  have  received  before 
January  1»  and  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  he  would 
have  received  before  January  12»  the  date  of  his  speech,  is  most 
significant,  and  is  in  itself  enough  to  account  for  his  change 
of  view.  That  war  was  now  inevitable,  he  was  convinced.  He 
was,  therefore,  ready  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  its  open 
declaration. 

The  question  of  war  was  complicated  by  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  That  the  king  should  be  tried,  and  tried  by  the  Conven- 
tion, both  parties  agreed,  and  contrary  to  the  once  accepted 
opinion,  the  Girondins  took  an  active  part  in  urging  on  the 
proceedings.  On  November  6,  Valaz6  made  a  report  setting 
forth  the  crimes  of  the  king,  and  the  next  day  Mailhe  in  the 
name  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Legislation  presented  a  report, 
arguing  that  the  king  could  and  should  be  tried  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Brissot  thoroughly  approved  of  this  report  and  gave  a 
lengthy  rSsumS  of  it  in  the  Patriate  Frangais.^  That  he  should 
approve  was  only  to  be  expected,  considering  his  own  denun- 
ciations of  the  king  at  various  times,  and  especially  his  speech 
of  July,  1791,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  king,  in  which  he 
argued  along  much  the  same  line  as  Mailhe.  The  decree  pro- 
posed by  Mailhe  was  enacted  and  the  trial  began.  After  long 
debate  the  questions  involved  were  finally  narrowed  down  to 
three:  Was  Louis  guilty  of  coni^iring  against  the  nation? 
Should  the  judgment  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  people? 
What  should  be  the  penalty? 

On  the  first  question,  Brissot,  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
deputies,  simply  voted  ^'yes/* '  On  the  second  question  he  had 
already  expressed  his  views  in  his  long  and  forcible  speech  of 

powers  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  common  war  might  be  waged  against 
France.  (See  Lord  Grrenville  to  Lord  Whitworth,  Herrmann,  Di'plomaliadt^ 
Korrespondenzen^  pp.  846-48;  also  Lord  GrenviUe  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Woion- 
zow,  December  28,  1792,  British  Museum,  additional  mss.  36814.)  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  of  such  definite  propositions  as  those  aQeged.  But 
whether  the  writer  was  correctly  informed  is  not  so  important  to  the  point  at 
issue  as  that  he  communicated  such  a  statement  to  Brissot. 

^  PatriMe  Frangaia,  November  8  and  9, 1792. 

'  PToci9'^^hal  de  la  Cimf0iiliofi«  volume  for  January,  179S,  p.  212. 
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January  1»  in  which  he  had  argued  for  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  making  foreign  war  less  probable.  On  this  occasion 
he  did  not  reiterate  his  former  argument,  but,  as  on  the  previ- 
ous question,  simply  voted  "yes."  * 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Brissot  and  others  of  the  same  mind, 
4£4  members  out  of  767  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
Brissot  deeply  regretted  this  decision,  and  on  the  third  ques- 
tion —  What  should  be  the  penalty?  —  he  voted  for  death,  but 
made  an  effort  to  secure  postponement.  Now  that  it  had  ac- 
tually come  to  the  question  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  saw 
with  renewed  vividness  the  consequences.  A  few  days  before  he 
had  been  ready  to  force  the  issue  by  demanding  a  categorical 
answer  from  England  as  to  her  intentions,  and  by  so  doing  to 
throw  the  onus  for  commencing  the  war  ui)on  her.  Now  the 
ezecuticm  of  the  king  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  groimd  to 
foreign  nations  for  action  and  would  throw  the  onus  of  war  on 
France.  This  he  was  determined  to  prevent.  "I  see  in  the  sen- 
tence of  death,"  he  declared,  "the  signal  for  a  terrible  war,  a 
war  which  will  cost  my  country  a  prodigious  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure."  He  therefore  sought  some  other  form  of  pun- 
ishment, a  punishment  which  would  unite  as  completely  as 
possible  justice  and  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare,  which 
woidd  make  the  Convention  respected  by  all  parties,  which 
would  conciliate  foreign  nations,  which  would  frighten  tyrants, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  thwart  the  calculations  of  their 
cabinets,  all  of  whom  desired  the  death  of  Louis  because  they 
wanted  to  popularize  the  war.  This  punishment  he  found  in 
the  sentence  of  death,  but  with  the  suspension  of  execution  till 
after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  people.*  On 
this  vote,  Brissot  was  again  in  a  minority,  the  majority  having 
voted  for  death. 

One  more  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  secure  delay,  and 
in  this  Brissot  used  all  his  efforts.  That  such  an  attempt  might 

^  Proch-verbal  de  la  Convention^  vdume  for  January,  1793,  f.  212.  See  also 
Moniieur,  January  19,  1793.  _  *  Moniieur,  January  20,  1793. 
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easily  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  royalty,  he  was  evidently  aware, 
for  he  began  his  speech  by  protesting  that  he  was  actuated  not 
by  any  desire  to  save  the  king  from  the  just  consequences  of  his 
deeds,  but  to  further  the  best  political  interests  of  Prance.  The 
immediate  execution  of  the  king,  he  declared,  would  not  fiu-ther 
those  interests,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  eliminate  a  number 
of  the  friends  of  France,  and  increase  the  number  of  her 
enemies.  In  fact,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  universal  war. 
''I  say  more,"  he  continued,  speaking  with  a  frankness  and 
a  realization  of  the  danger  which  he  had  not  shown  before, 
*'you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  preventing  it.  If  Louis  is 
executed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  declare  war  to-morrow  against 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  against  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe; 
because  it  is  inevitable  on  their  part,  not  so  much  because  they 
will  be  irritated  by  the  death  of  Louis,  but  because  all  these 
tyrants,  resolved  as  they  are  to  crush  our  liberty,  and  with  our 
liberty  that  of  all  Europe,  will  believe  that  they  have  found  in 
that  death  a  pretext  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  Now  are  you 
ready  for  this  universal  war?  .  .  .  Although  there  is  every- 
where great  disorder  in  our  armies,  although  by  reason  of  a 
conspiracy  of  which  we  must  soon  know  the  source,  you  have 
not  even  a  few  thousand  soldiers  on  the  Pyrenees,  where  at  this 
moment  there  ought  to  be  more  than  forty  thousand  Prench- 
men  protecting  the  tri-colored  flag;  yet  let  our  liberty  be  com- 
promised and  you  will  see  springing  up  everywhere,  as  out  of 
the  ground,  armies,  treasures,  and  soldiers.  But  to  make  war 
for  a  single  individual!  Ought  we  to  risk  the  entire  exhaustion 
of  our  finances,  the  loss  of  our  colonies,  the  enervation  of  our 
commerce?  Ought  we  to  waste  so  much  treasure  and  blood 
for  a  most  contemptible  man?"  * 

In  spite  of  all  pleas  for  delay,  the  king  was  condenmed  and 
executed.   Brissot  made  no  further  efforts  to  avoid  war,  but 

^  Moniieur,  January  24,  1792.  During  the  trial  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention  were  signed  by  Girey-Dupr^,  who  wrote  in  explanation: 
"Brissot  est  son  juge,  eomme  rejfrisentant  du  ffeupU;  il  ne  faui  pas  qu*U  soU 
soupQonni  de  le  jttger  comme  jawnaliste." 
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imtead  imcwed  Ids  dmuuMfa  for  hostilities  with  En^aiid,  de- 
daring  that  war  was  now  ineiitahle,  but  laying  on  England 
the  Uame  for  iL  And  on  TthnaMiy  1,  1793,  on  the  motion  of 
die  Committee  of  General  Secority,  jvesented  by  Brissot,  the 
Convention  declared  war  on  Kngbnd  and  HoUand.^  For  a  re- 
torn  to  his  previous  position,  Biissot  was  in  a  measure  justi- 
fied. War  had  indeed  become  inevitaUe,  but  it  was  not  only 
the  execution  ot  the  king  but  the  whcJe  aggressive  policy  of 
France  that  had  made  it  so,  and  it  was  Brissot  who,  as  a  Giron- 
din,  had  largely  directed  that  policy.' 

This  propaganda  of  political  equality,  which  was  resulting 
in  war,  had,  as  M.  Jaurte  points  out  in  his  HisUnre  socialisU, 
turned  thou^t  more  and  m<»e  to  questions  ol  social  equality. 
''As  p<^tical  equality,"  says  M.  Jaures,  "became  a  more 
certain  fact,  it  was  social  inequality  whidi  gave  most  offense. 
The  Revolution,  by  the  death  of  the  king,  by  the  universal 
war,  assumed  growing  responsibilities  for  humanity.  How 
could  it  meet  these  responsibilities  if  it  did  not  demonstrate  to 
all  men  that  it  truly  desired  the  good  of  all,  and  that  without 
leveling  conditions  it  wished  at  least  to  assure  the  independence 
and  the  well-being  of  the  entire  people."  '  In  this  question, 
Brissot  was  keenly  interested.  He  had  realized  the  suspicion  to 
which  the  advocates  of  equality  would  be  exposed  —  that  of 
being  hostile  to  the  right  of  property.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
been  attacked  on  that  ground  and  had  vigorously  defended 
himself.  But  while  upholding  the  right  of  property,  he  was 
intensely  democratic  in  his  sympathies,  both  politically  and 

*  Moniieur,  February  2,  1793.  For  an  account  of  the  English  point  of  view 
fee  Rofle»  William  PiU  and  the  Oreat  War, 

*  The  Girondins  meanwhile  had  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  constitution. 
Curiously  enough,  considering  his  interest  in  constitution-making,  Brissot 
feems  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  this  one.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  work,  but  his  place 
was  soon  taken  by  Barbaroux.  Aulard,  HisUnre  'politique^  280.  M.  Aulard 
does  not  state  his  authority.  While  a  member  of  this  committee  Brissot  man- 
aged to  have  his  friend,  David  Williams  (see  p.  25),  invited  to  come  over  to 
France  to  aid  in  drawing  up  the  constitution.  Brissot,  Correspondance,  305-06. 

'  Jaur^i,  EiHoire  aocialitte,  v,  1012-15. 
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socially.  His  democratic  point  of  view  is  well  summed  up  in 
an  article  in  the  Patricfte  Frangais  of  December  28,  1792,  en- 
titled U^galiU  de  fait.  In  every  democracy,  he  argued,  the 
laws  ought  to  destroy  and  prevent  too  great  de  facto  inequality 
between  citizens.  At  the  same  time  institutions  favorable  to 
equality  ought  to  be  introduced  without  commotion,  without 
violence,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  the  first  of  the  social  rights, 
property.  "The  division  of  land  proposed  by  the  anarchists,** 
he  continued,  "or  the  Coblenziens,  would  be  a  fatal  measure; 
it  would  be  unjust,  useless,  and  murderous:  unjust,  in  that  it 
would  despoil  the  legitimate  owners;  useless,  because  the  next 
day  after  the  division,  the  indolence,  the  luxury  of  the  majority 
would  bring  about  again,  by  means  of  sales,  the  inequality  of 
possession;  murderous,  in  that  before  the  division  was  fin- 
ished, citizens  would  cut  each  others'  throats;  in  that,  again, 
all  industry  would  be  extinguished  and  that  within  a  little 
while  millions  of  citizens  would  perish  of  famine  and  misery.** 
There  were  other  measiues,  he  went  on,  which  were  less 
dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  conducive  to  real  equality. 
Aside  from  equality  of  inheritance  between  children,  which  he 
assumed  was  beyond  question,  he  would' propose  the  abolition 
of  all  inheritance  in  the  collateral  line.  Property  bequeathed  in 
this  way  should  revert  to  the  state  and  shoidd  be  distributed 
every  year,  in  each  district,  to  virtuous  and  industrious  young 
people.  There  would  be  no  injustice  in  this  measure,  he  argued. 
To  allow  a  man,  during  his  lifetime,  to  use  his  property  as  he 
pleased  was  just,  but  to  permit  him  to  control  it  after  his  death 
was  most  unjust.  The  rights  and  duties  of  man  derived  their 
origin  from  the  needs  of  the  himian  race;  a  man  after  his  death, 
having  no  more  needs,  could  have  no  more  rights.  That  a  logi- 
cal application  of  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
all  inheritance,  Brissot  admitted.  It  was  true  that  children 
were  allowed  to  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers  only  by  a 
concession  of  society,  but  since  the  relation  between  father  and 
child  was  peculiarly  intimate,  it  was  a  concession  which  society 
might  legitimately  make.  The  abolition  of  inheritance  in  the 
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collateral  line  need  therefore  arouse  no  fear,  in  the  minds  of 
the  cautious,  of  an  abolition  of  all  inheritance. 

As  a  second  step  toward  equality,  Brissot  proposed  to  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  what  was  necessaiy  for  the  physical 
life  of  every  citizen.  Humanity  and  equity,  he  declared,  cried 
aloud  for  such  a  law.  Taxes  should  be  borne  by  the  rich ;  should 
touch  only  factitious  needs;  they  should  not  be  laid  on  physical 
necessities.  The  result  of  such  a  reform  would  be  less  unhap- 
piness,  less  inequality.^ 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  trying  to  further  social  readjust- 
ment in  the  interests  of  democracy,  Brissot  saw  its  dangers, 
especially  when  it  came  to  practical  application.  In  the  hands 
of  real  patriots,  among  whom  he  included  himself,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  democracy  would  not  be  in  any  respect  harmful,  but 
under  the  influence  of  interested  and  unscrupulous  leaders,  the 
people  might  easily  be  flattered  into  an  undue  sense  of  their 
own  importance  and  led  into  excess.  In  fact,  this  had  already 
occurred,  he  declared,  and  in  an  article  entitled  *^De  la  marche 
des  agiiaieurs,**  published  in  the  Chronique  du  Mois  of  Janu- 
ary, 1793,  he  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  popular  dis- 
content upon  his  opponents.  There  was  a  division  among  the 
patriots,  he  asserted;  they  had  fought  together  against  royalty, 
but  they  had  not  the  same  principles.  The  one  party  "sees  in 
the  new  revolution  the  overturning  of  royalty,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  and  in  the  republic  the  perfection  of 
human  reason,  the  restitution  of  the  worthy  poor  to  a  life 
of  comfort;  they  see  in  it  a  perfect  equality  of  rights,  but  an 
equality  based  upon  law,  upon  respect  for  property  and  secu- 
rity, upon  submission  to  constituted  authority.  That  is  not  the 
idea  of  men  who,  despite  the  fact  that  they  possess  neither 
talent  nor  virtue,  dare  to  aspire  to  high  position  and  are  filled 
with  ambition.*' 

A  striking  instance  of  the  application  of  theories  of  equality 
had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  on 

^  Pairiote  FranQaii,  December  29, 1792,  quoted  in  Jaui^s,  Histoire  socialisie, 
IV,  1010-15. 
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the  camp  for  the/&ier^«  at  Paris.  It  was  also  a  striking  instanoe, 
according  to  Brissot,  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  agitators. 
Under  what  was  the  virtual  dictation  of  unscrupulous  persons, 
these  unfortunate  workmen  had  presented  a  petition  in  which 
they  had  compared  the  smallness  of  their  pay  with  the  enor- 
mous compensation  accorded  to  the  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
and  had  demanded  that,  as  they  both  were  working  for  the  na- 
tion, their  salaries  should  be  adjusted  more  equitably.^  But, 
although  Brissot  decidedly  disapproved  of  these  specific  de- 
mands, he  was  in  favor,  as  is  evident  from  his  proposals  cited 
above,  of  greater  equalization  of  classes. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  was  for  equalization  only  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  brought  about  without  injuring  the  rights  of  any 
one  class.  For  instance,  apropos  of  a  special  war  tax  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  on  the  rich,  the  Patriote  Franqaia  *  re- 
marked with  regret  that  there  would  be  no  more  equaUty,  since 
the  taxes  would  no  longer  be  the  same  for  all  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay,'  and  a  few  days  later  the  editor  proposed, 
as  a  substitute,  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation.  Again, 
the  Patriote  Frangais  approved  the  opposition  of  Barbaroux 
and  Buzot  to  the  forced  loan  of  two  hundred  miUion  francs 
from  the  rich,^  and  denounced  the  law  of  the  maximum  as  in- 
volving an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property.* 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Girondins  was  actuated,  not  so  much  by  the  natiue  of  the 
measures  proposed  as  by  the  fact  that  they  were  proposed 
by  their  enemies  —  the  Mountain.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  true,  however,  in  their  attitude  at  first — whatever  it  may 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later — toward  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Patriote  Frangais,  October  6, 1798. 

'  Brissot  had  by  this  time  been  forced  to  abandon  the  editorship  of  the 
Patriote  Frangais,  but  there  b  no  doubt  that  it  continued  to  represent  hia  pol- 
icy. 

*  Patriote  Frangais,  March  11, 1792. 

*  Ibid,,  May  22, 1798.  See  alao  Gomel,  Histoirefinancihe  de  la  Consention, 
I,  485-88. 

*  PatrioU  Frangais,  April  29,  Blay  1, 1793. 
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agencies  of  the  Terror.  The  Patriate  Frangais^  though  it  ob- 
jected to  the  publicity  of  the  votes  of  the  jurors  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rules  r^ulating  it,  offered  no  persistent  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,^  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safet}*^  it  spoke  with 
indifference.*  The  agencies  by  which  the  government  was  to 
be  carried  on  seemed  less  important  to  the  contending  parties 
than  did  the  agents,  and  neither  party  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  —  the 
Mountain  because  th^  were  demagogues  and  anarchists,  the 
Girondins  because  they  were  federalists  and  royalists.  And 
now  that  the  war  problem  was  becommg  more  critical,  the 
struggle,  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention but  which  had  been  less  bitter  during  the  discussion  on 
foreign  relations  and  the  king's  trial,  was  renewed  with  violence 
and  became  a  combat  to  the  death,  with  no  quarter. 

In  this  combat,  Brissot  was  one  of  the  most  active  fighters. 
Early  in  February,  a  special  attack  was  made  on  him  based  on 
a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  General  Secu- 
rity, said  to  be  signed  "Brissot  de  Warville"  and  containing 
distinctly  royalist  sentiments.  Brissot  defended  himself  in  his 
paper,  declaring  that  he  had  not  signed  himself  "Brissot  de 
Warville"  since  June  19,  1791,'  and  on  February  15,  he  reiter- 
ated his  defense  before  the  Convention.  The  letter,  he  as- 
serted, was  found  among  the  papers  of  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  Commune,  was  originally  signed  "  Watteville,"  and  some 
malicious  person  had  changed  "  Watteville"  to  "  Warville"  and 
had  prefixed  "Brissot  de."  How  it  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  he  did  not  know.  To  this 
defense  Bazire  replied  that  the  letter  did  not  come  from  the 
Commune,  but  that  it  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  La- 
porte;  that  the  original  signature  was  "Brissot  de  Warville"; 
that  the  whole  signature  was  evidently  written  by  the  same 
hand  and  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  ink,  and  that  an 

1  PairtoU  Francis,  March  12,  IS.  1798.       »  Ibid.,  March  28,  17»8. 
•  Ibid,,  February  11, 1793. 
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effort  had  been  made  to  erase  it.  After  a  violent  dispute  Bris- 
sot  won  a  temporary  victory,  by  securing  the  passage  of  a  de- 
cree which  instead  of  deciding  the  matter  at  once  referred  it  to 
a  committee  for  investigation.^ 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Moimtain  made  a  general  onslaught 
on  the  Girondin  newspapers.  Jeanbon  Saint-Andr6  led  the 
attack  by  his  speech  on  March  8.  **0n  the  pretext  of  an  ap- 
parent impartiality,"  he  declared,  'Mike  the  iron  bed  of  the  old 
tyrant,  they  stretch  out  or  mutilate  to  suit  their  taste  the 
opinions  which  are  set  forth  at  the  tribune.  They  cut  the  ideas 
of  the  members  who  dififplease  them  in  order  to  favor  one  side 
and  to  present  the  other  under  the  most  unfavorable  light. 
They  mislead  public  opinion,  they  cruelly  abuse  the  liberty 
which  we  accord  to  the  press."  '  As  a  result  of  this  speech  it 
was  decreed  the  following  day  ''that  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion who  conduct  newspapers  must  choose  between  the  i»t)f es- 
sion  of  journalist  and  that  of  representative  of  the  people."  * 
Brissot  chose  the  second  alternative,  and  from  this  time  the 
Pairiote  Frangais  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Girey- 
Dupr6.  But,  although  Brissot's  nominal  connection  with  the 
paper  ceased,  it  continued  to  represent  his  views  and  to  be  an 
organ  of  the  Girondin  party.^ 

Meanwhile  the  failure  of  Dumouriez's  campaign  in  Belgium 
had  aroused  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  on  March  9  they  led  a  popu*^ 
lar  movement  against  the  Girondins,  which  was  the  prelude  of 
the  events  of  May  SI  and  June  1.  Brissot,  on  hearing  the  news, 
rushed  off  to  warn  the  ministers  of  what  was  going  on.*  He 
had  reason  to  be  alarmed;  for  the  mob,  not  content  with  the 
decree  of  the  Convention  against  the  Girondin  newspapers, 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  began  to  break  the 

^  Moniieur,  February  17, 1793.  See  also  PtxHs^t-verhal  de  la  ConvenHotip  vol- 
ume for  February,  p.  248. 

*  MoniUur,  March  10, 1799.  •  Ibid.,  March  11, 1798. 

^  Accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  Gir^-Dupr6  at  the  trial  of  Marat,  BriMot 
carefully  observed  the  law  and  never  furnished  him  with  any  material  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Pairiote  Frangais.  Bulletin  du  tribunal  rholuiionnaire,  no.  17. 

*  Louvet,  Mhnoires,  ed.  by  Aulard,  i,  77. 
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pnnet.  It  mii^t  imtanBy  be  suppooed  that  tbe  Pairioie 
Fnmgui$  would  be  one  of  the  fint  attacked,  but  for  some  rear- 
son*  never  deaHy  frphinrd,  it  'caoqied  and  the  idiole  move- 
ment fuled.^  But  the  attadcB  on  the  Girondins  did  not  oeaae. 
Under  the  incentive  of  the  ConMiefi»  aeveral  of  the  aectioiis 
of  Puis  denounced  the  Ciiiondins  to  the  Convention.  *^Tlie 
evacuation  of  Belgyum."  their  address  dedared,  ''is  the  work 
of  an  inqnous  faction  whidi  paralyaes  the  Gmvention.  The 
success  of  the  enemies  of  IVance  is  due  to  the  traitor  Dumou- 
lies  and  to  the  odious  intrigues  of  the  Holands,  the  Brissotina, 
and  their  frirnds*  —  they  ou^t  to  be  gotten  rid  of  at  any 
price.**  > 

Danton  was  the  one  man  irbo  tried  with  way  aeal  to  check 
denunciations  and  substitute  conciliation.  He  first  tried  to 
brinig  about  greater  unity  of  action  by  introducing  a  prc^MMi- 
tion  in  the  AssanUy  on  March  11,  that  the  nunisteis  should 
be  diosen  bom  that  body.  Ihis  to  the  Girondins  seemed 
merely  a  move  toward  a  dictatorship.  ''They  [the  Mountain] 
bdieved/'  wrote  the  PatriaU  Fnm^ais^  "that  it  only  remained 
to  ascend  the  throne,  they  are  already  dividing  up  among  them 
the  various  branches  of  the  executive  power  —  Danton 
mounted  the  tribune,  sure  id  his  success ;  he  asked  that  the  Con- 
vention reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  choosing  the  ministers 
bom  among  its  own  members.  No  one  doubted  that  Danton 
wished  to  be  first  of  those  ministers;  they  doubted  it  still  less 
when  th^  heard  him  swear  by  his  country  that  he  would  never 
accept  a  place  in  the  ministry.  Danton  swearing  by  the  coun- 
try! Ihecountry  of  an  ambitious  man!  It  seems  to  me  like  an 
atheist  swearing  by  the  Supreme  Being."  * 

At  the  same  time  Danton  tried  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  Girondins.  In  the  case  of  Garat,  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, who,  though  not  of  the  inner  drde,  had  been  allied  with 

^  Brissot  in  i4  ««ff  CcmmeUtau  assailed  Garat,  the  minister  of  justice  and  a 
former  ally  of  tlie  Giroodini^  for  not  having  taken  steps  against  the  conspira- 
tors. 

'  Mortimer  Ternanz,  Hidoin  ds  la  T^mur,  ti.  1M. 

*  Painoie  Fran^,  March  18^  179S. 
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them,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  some  response.  '*I  was  al- 
ways saying  to  the  members  of  the  two  sides/'  writes  Grarat 
in  his  memoirs,  ''drown  your  hatred  and  your  quarrels,  and 
then  you  can  manage  everything  and  all  will  be  done  accord- 
ing to  law/'  ^  According  to  Marat,  Guadet  also  wanted  con- 
ciliation and  tried  to  flatter  Danton,  but  all  other  authorities 
agree  that  it  was  Guadet  who  refused  to  make  peace.  The 
Patriote  Frangais,  now  under  the  direction  of  Girey-Duppft, 
denied  with  heat  the  assertion  that  Guadet  had  tried  to  flatter 
Danton  and  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  Guadet  had  at- 
tacked Danton  as  a  plotter  and  intriguer.'  Brissot  was  also 
approached  and,  according  to  his  testimony  at  his  trial,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  discuss  the  matter.  ''Several  times  there  was 
a  question  of  reunion  among  the  patriots,"  he  testified.  "To 
that  end  I  had  two  meetings  with  Danton.  Robespierre  had 
been  invited  to  join  us,  but  he  did  not  come.  We  entered  into 
an  explanation  of  our  principles.  Danton  said  to  me:  'We  fear 
only  one  thing  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  you  are  in  favor 
of  federalism.'  I  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  proving  to  him  that 
that  fear  had  little  ground,  and  we  separated  each  satisfied  with 
the  other." '  Brissot's  attitude  as  reflected  in  these  remarks 
appears  to  be  rather  favorable  to  conciliation,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  here  he  was  chiefly  concerned  in  disproving  the 
charge  of  federalism.  In  his  address  to  his  constituents,  he 
took  a  decidedly  different  tone  and  apropos  of  Garat's  willing- 
ness to  join  in  conciliation,  spoke  with  vehemence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  "establishing  a  permanent  alliance  between  vir- 
tue and  crime." 

At  all  events,  Danton's  attempt  came  to  naught,  and  when 
to  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  Belgium  was  added  the  actual 
treason  and  flight  of  Dumouriez,  conciliation  was  no  longer 
possible.  Instead,  the  battle  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
Mountain  was  waged  with  redoubled  fiuy.   The  Mountain, 

^  Garat,  Mhnoires  tur  la  RSffoltdum,  94. 

>  PatnoU  FransaU,  March  24, 179S. 

'  Moniteur,  October  27, 1793,  Supplement. 
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wild  with  nge^  dechrod  tint  Dmnoinies  mod  the  Gixoadbm 
Hid  lOfined  ft  wt  oonflpm^  to  Fcstotv  moiittdiy  hi  VnumSB 
mad  to  Mwihikte  the  wpobKems  with  the  EqmMic.  Qii  tbe 
8d  of  Apiily  Bobfjpitire  ip>riBc?>Hy  chaiged  Briaeot  with  being 
iinpKe>teJ  in  the  diidwilinJ  plot  *'BiiflKyt,''atgiiedthe'*Iiiooiv 
rqiCiUe»'''*wMeiid  i«  theiiitiiiiate  IHadof  Dun^^ 
hee  never  loet  an  occemm  for  drfendiwg  Dumoories;  Rmot 
end  Domoiiries  together  fint  propoeed  the  war  with  Austria; 
Brinot  and  hie  partieane  made  Dumoories  commander-in- 
dnef ;  Brissot  holds  in  his  hands  aD  the  threads  of  this  widoed 
conqwacy.  The  first  measure  of  puUic  safety  to  be  taken  ia 
to  indict  all  those  who  are  accused  of  complicity  with  Dumou* 
lies  and  notab1|y  Brissot**  To  this  attack  Brissot  replied  oq 
the  qxit,  but  his  defense  ladsed  cogency  and  ingenuousness. 
Be  denied  ta  ftito  that  he  had  asosted  in  any  way  in  procuring 
Dunonrwa's  ^ypointment  to  the  ministiy ,  and  he  threw  the 
Mame  for  the  war  iqxm  the  L^gisbitive  Assembly,  ignoring  his 
own  part  both  in  that  body  and  in  the  Convention  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  war.  In  his  reply  to  the  accusation  of  wishing  to  re- 
establish the  monarchy,  he  omitted  to  mention  his  attitude  at 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  but  based  his  defense  upon  a  part 
of  his  career  which  in  no  way  a£Fected  existing  events.  '*Can 
a  man  be  accused  of  loving  kings,"  he  asked,  'Vho  was  de- 
voted to  republicanism  a  long  time  before  his  accuser;  a  man 
who  in  1782  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for  having  put  forth 
principles  then  frowned  upon;  a  man  who  in  1788  quitted  his 
country  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty, 
and  especially  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  contami<^ 
nated  by  the  presence  of  a  tyrant?" 

The  charge  of  treasonable  complicity  with  Dumouriez  had 
no  real  ground,  but  the  Girondins  and  Brissot  in  particular  had 
been  in  friendly  relations  with  Dumouriez,  and  his  desertion 
furnished  the  Mountain  with  exactly  what  they  needed  for  a 
telling  accusation.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  desertion,  the 
Pairiote  Frangais  had  praised  him  to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same 
time  cast  aspersions  on  the  motives  of  the  Jacobins  for  speak- 
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ing  of  him  with  high  praise,  *'That  faction  thinks,"  dedaied 
the  Patriote  Frangais,  ''that  by  unworthy  flatteries  it  can  win 
over  to  its  side  a  man  whom  it  fears.  It  flatters  him  because 
the  heroes  of  the  2d  of  September  do  not  dare  to  measure 
themselves  up  against  the  hero  of  the  SOth  of  September.  But 
this  is  an  idle  hope.  Dumouriez  is  not  going  to  mingle  his  lau* 
rels  with  their  cypress.  Dumouriez  loves  gloiy»  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  share  their  infamy.  Dumouriez  loves  his  country, 
he  will  save  it  in  company  with  the  republicans,  he  will  not 
destroy  it  in  company  with  the  anarchists. "  ^  After  such  an 
outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Patriote  Frangais^  the  deserticui  of 
Dumouriez  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Girondins. 

The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  was  seized  by 
the  Mountain  and  their  adherents  in  the  Commune.  On  April  8 
the  section  of  Bonconseil  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Convention, 
demanding  that  Brissot  and  his  adherents  be  brought  to  triaL 
A  few  days  later,  Robespierre  furiously  attacked  the  Girondins* 
while  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Potion  repelled  the  assault  and 
hurled  back  the  accusation  of  bad  faith  and  treasonable  in- 
tent.^ Henceforth  the  struggle  between  the  parties  became 
more  violent.  The  Girondins  assailed  Marat  as  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  their  enemies  and  concentrated  their  attacks  upon 
him.  Considering  the  nature  of  his  assaults  on  members  of 
their  party,  they  had  good  reason  for  indignation.  For  instance, 
such  an  attack  as  appeared  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple  of  February 
12,  1793,  would  naturally  arouse  their  wrath:  ''Persons  who 
are  well  informed  state  that  Brissot  is  enormously  rich,  in  spite 
of  the  airs  of  poverty  which  he  affects.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vested eight  hundred  thousand  livres  in  the  Bank  of  London, 
and  it  is  stated  as  an  established  fact  that  his  wife  has  just  ac-. 
quired  three  fine  houses  in  the  best  quarter  of  London.'* ' 

1  PairioU  Francis,  March  12, 1793.  *  Moniiewr,  April  12, 1798. 

'  **Les  persannes  instruiUs  auwreni  que  Br%a$ot  est  SnormemerU  riehe,  mal§fi 
Us  airs  de  pauvreti  qu*U  affiche,  11  passe  pour  avoir  placS  800,000  liwres  siuf  la 
hanque  de  Londres,  et  on  donne  pour  unfait  constant  que  safemme  vieni  defaire 
I  *  acquisition  de  trois  bdles  maisons  dans  U  plus  beau  quartier  de  Londres,"  L  'Ami 
du  Peuple,  February  12,  1798. 
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The  Gmndaau  stiD  piwrwifd  a  mmjority  in  the  Comrentioii, 
and  on  Apnl  IS,  hy  ahnost  supeihuuum  efforts,  they  carried  a 
irote  ■mding  Marat  before  the  revoluUoiiaiy  tribuiial  for  triaL  ^ 
ICaiat  immediatriy  retaliated,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion denounced  '^Diunoaries  and  his  aooomplioes"  in  the  Con- 
rention  itsdf,  —  namdy,  Salle,  Barbaroiix,  Gensonn^,   L»- 
roosse,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Busot,  and  Vergniaud,  —  f cm*  having 
demanded  a  decree  of  accusation  against  him.   He  declared, 
further,  that  he  would  regard  the  decree  rendered  against  him 
as  Intimate  only  when  a  like  decree  should  be  rendered  against 
those  whom  he  accused,  and  that  only  then  would  he  obey  the 
decree  which  put  him  under  arrest.'  Brissot,  on  his  part,  ap- 
parently could  not  let  Marat  alone.   One  <^  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial  of  Marat  had  testified  that  a  notice  had  appeared 
in  the  Patriate  FranQou  of  April  16  to  the  effect  that  a  young 
Englishman,  who  had  lately  come  to  France  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  liberty  there  established,  had  committed  sui- 
cide when  he  found  that  Marat  had  destroyed  that  liberty. 
Gircy-Dupr6,  the  editor  of  the  Patriate  Franqais^  was  then 
questioned  and  admitted  that  he  had  received  the  note  from 
Brissot,  but  that  the  responsibility  for  its  insertion  in  the  Pa- 
triate  Frangais  was  his  own.*  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
bring  Brissot  before  the  tribunal,  but,  although  a  note  was  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention,  demanding  that  Brissot  be 
summoned  to  give  testimony,  the  Convention  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  and  Brissot  did  not  testify.  The  Girondins,  mean- 
while, waited  with  supreme  confidence  Marat's  conviction. 
Their  disappointment  and  dejection  were  correspondingly  great 
when  the  tribunal  acquitted  Marat  and  the  rabble  bore  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Convention. 

This  was  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Girondins.  At  the  same  time 
they  received  another  blow  —  an  address  from  the  sections  of 
Paris  demanding  the  dismissal  of  twenty-two  Girondin  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  Brissot's  name  heading  the  list  of  the 

^  Moniiewr,  April  16, 179S.      *  Archives  parlemeniaires,  ixii,  2S-24. 
'  Bulletin  du  tr^nal  rSvoltUionnaire,  nos.  16, 17. 
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proscribed.  This  address,  as  well  as  the  denunciations  which 
Robespierre  had  made  in  his  speech  a  few  days  before,  Brissot 
hastened  to  answer.  At  the  head  of  his  pamphlet  of  defense, 
he  placed  a  quotation  from  Rousseau  as  summarizing  his  own 
position :  "  I  am  growing  old  in  the  midst  of  my  furious  enemies, 
without  losing  either  courage  or  patience.  My  only  defense 
is  to  present  to  heaven  a  heart  free  from  guile  and  from  all 
evil."  He  then  launched  into  a  general  defense,  which  in  its 
eflForts  to  throw  the  blame  on  others  was  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  lofty  tone  of  his  text.  Whatever  the  accusation,  it  was  not 
he  himself  who  was  guilty.  It  was  not  he  who  had  chosen 
Dumouriez  for  the  ministry,  it  was  Potion  who  had  recom- 
mended Miranda,  it  was  the  Convention  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  war.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  he  had  sus- 
tained Dumoiuiez  as  long  as  he  had  shown  good  principles, 
but  since  May,  1792,  he  had  written  to  him  only  twice.  ^  As 
for  complicity  with  Orleans,  he  had  advised  him  through  Sil- 
lery  to  banish  himself  voluntarily,  and  had  voted  for  his  ex- 
pulsion. The  charge,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Pitt,  either  to  maintain  the  king  upon  the  throne  or  to  save 
his  life,  was  absolutely  without  foundation.  It  was  not  the 
king  but  France  he  was  trying  to  save.  And  finally,  the  charge 
of  leadership  on  his  part  was,  he  declared,  not  only  false  but 
ridiculous.* 

However  true  his  assertions  may  be  in  the  main,  this  last 
statement  hardly  seems  consistent  with  his  well-known  activ- 
ities and  shows  a  not  altogether  courageous  desire  to  sink 
into  the  background. 

The  acquittal  of  Marat  and  the  denunciations  of  the  sec- 
tions to  which  the  above  was  an  answer  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Paris  was  now  all  but  unanimous  against  the  Giron- 
dins.  The  situation  was  one  which  demanded  desperate  reme- 

^  M.  Perroud,  in  his  Correspondanee  de  Brissot,  814-20,  gives  three  letters 
written  by  Brissot  to  Dumouriez  within  this  time. 

'  J.  P.  Brissot,  dSputS  d  la  Convention,  sut  la  dSnoneiaOon  de  Robespierre 
et  sur  I  *adre8se  prHie  atix  quaranie-^uit  sections  de  Paris. 
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Thorn  danud  for  an  mppttl  to  Ae  pm^Meei  and  for  the 
ckelioB  at  a  new  Conrentioa  ga^e  alia«th  to  the  iriitha 
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who,  m  a  pamplilet  catitled  Frofmml  df  Vkulain  maii$  dt 
I0  ftfiMlalJbii,  or  ae  it  was  aftennud  called  ffiiiowe 
itnich  quite  ae  effective  a  blow  as  he  had  given  a  jear  beCoie 
mImJmm Pierrg BrismdJimasqyS.  The attadc was wdl timed* 
the  facts  and  the  iUustratioiis  were  deveily  introduced,  and 
the  insinuations  nuule  with  great  skill.  As  tbe  title  implied, 
it  was  not  only  an  attack  on  Brissot  personally,  but  on  the 
whole  policy  with  which  be  was  connected.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  Desmoulins  declared,  all  was  favorable 
for  France,  despotism  had  been  swept  away,  liberty  had  been 
enthroned,  the  arms  of  France  were  victorious,  the  Conven- 
tion had  a  glorious  career  before  it.  What  had  prevented  it 
from  fulfilling  this  career?  A  conspiracy.  That  conspiracy  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Cxmvention  and  Brissot  was  the  heart  and 
soul  of  it.  He  and  the  other  Girondins  had  brought  about  for- 
eign war  at  a  time  when  France  was  ill-prepared  for  it.  As  for 
Brissot  himself,  ''that  Jeremiah  of  the  2d  of  September,**  he 
had  showed  that  he  was  only  too  ready  to  seek  personal  profit 
from  the  massacres  by  his  complaint  the  very  next  day  to 
the  Executive  Council,  in  the  presence  of  Danton,  that  ''they 
had  forgotten  Morande/*   Brissot  asserted  that  he  had  little 
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influence  in  obtaining  places  for  his  friends*  but,  sneered  Des- 
moulins,  behold  this  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  he  gleefully 
commented  on  the  letter  written  to  Boland,  in  which  he  in- 
closed a  list  of  those  to  whom  he  would  like  to  have  places 
given.  ^  Brissot,  moreover,  was  the  accomplice  of  Dumouriez 
in  bringing  defeat  to  France  and  in  trying  to  save  the  king, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  the  Republic.  His  real  purpose 
was  to  divide  France  into  twenty  or  thirty  republics,  or  rather, 
if  he  could,  to  overturn  the  republican  government  altogether, 
and  to  set  up  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  monarch.  The  Mountain, 
declared  Desmoulins,  opposes  Philippe  £galit6  and  has  op- 
posed him  at  eveiy  step,  but  what  is  Brissot's  position?  He 
was  a  secretary  in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
petition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  petition  which  he  obviously 
concerted  in  conjunction  with  Lafayette.  Plainly  he  is  an  Orl6an- 
ist  and  has  been  one  from  the  beginning.  And,  worse  than  all, 
Brissot  is  in  the  pay  of  Pitt,  and  so  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

The  whole  pamphlet  showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  and,  like 
Desmoulins's  previous  attack,  it  served  to  blast  the  credit  of 
Brissot  and  of  his  party.  Desmoulins  himself  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  it  as  both  the  precursor  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
revolution  of  the  31st  of  May.* 

Brissot,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  assail  the  Mountain.  Al- 
though his  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  accused 
persons,  he  took  little  part  in  the  final  struggle  in  the  Conven- 
tion, but,  like  Desmoulins,  waged  a  violent  combat  with  his 
pen.  Deprived  of  the  Patriate  Fran^^jds  as  a  means  of  utter- 
ance, he  prepared  an  address  in  pamphlet  form  to  his  con- 
stituents. It  did  not,  however,  directly  answer  Desmoulins's 
attack.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  publication  of  Desmoulins's 
pamphlet,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Brissot  had  seen  it  at  the 
time  he  launched  his  own  address.'  While  lacking  the  wit  and 

1  See  p.  292. 

'  See  Desmoulins  et  Roek'Mareandier,  ed.  by  Fleury,  i,  838. 

'  The  Avis  aux  lecteurs  at  the  beginiiing  of  Brissot's  pamphlet  is  dated  May 
22.  The  SociiU  des  Jacobins,  at  the  meeting  of  May  19, 1708,  ordered  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  Desmoulins's  address. 


;i:n: 
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WDnoMj  of  DwmwJinA  Bithin,  H  poManet  deunea  and 
lom.  Its  agmficanoe  it  twofold.  DnKke  mapj  of  Briant'ii 
poKticd  puiipliletB»  H  deah  nol  with  hit  pcBwuuJ  cueer,  but 
with  hit  party.  It  (diowod»  homtmr,  that  his  own  point  of 
^Fiew  had  undorgona  tome  decided  dianeea.  His  poipose^  ka 
dadaiadt  was  to  pio?a  that  there  existed  a  party  of  disoigsn- 
jaers  and  anarchists — by  idiieh,  of  comse^  he  meant  the  Moan- 
tain*  thon^  he  did  not  use  that  word — who  dominated  the 
Conmntion  and  the  Executive  Chnmcfl ;  that  that  party  was  the 
only  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  coimtiy,  both 
within  and  without,  and  that  the  BqniUic  eould  be  saved  on|y 
by  the  most  drastic  measures.  Beginning  with  the  defensive^ 
he  Bisiiiicid  that  the  majority  of  the  Convention  —  by  wbkh 
he  meant  the  Gir(mdins»  although  here  again  he  did  not  use 
the  party  name  —  had  sou|^  to  ieq>eet  the  law  and  to  uphcM 
constituted  authorities,  lb  this  end  thqr  had  asked  for  a  do* 
partmental  guard,  denounced  Bobegpicne  and  Marat,  hanishfd 
aD  the  Bourbons,  censured  the  massacres  of  September,  asked 
for  an  i^peal  to  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI,  and  de- 
manded the  convocation  of  the  primaiy  assemblies.  Tbey  had 
oftentimes  been  frustrated,  however,  by  that  party  of  anar- 
chists which  terrorized  the  Convention.  These  anarchists, 
Brissot  declared,  had  protected  the  Pire  DueMne  and  Marat; 
favored  the  law  of  the  maximum;  raised  the  scms-culoUes 
against  the  bourgeois;  used  the  Jacobin  Club  as  an  engine  of 
despotism;  reduced  to  a  state  of  inertia  the  ministers,  notably 
Garat,^  Pache,'  and  Monge;  *  made  the  revolutionary  tribunal 

*  See  p.  880. 

'  Jean  Nicholas  Padie  (bom  1748,  died  1825)  became  minister  of  war  under 
the  Girondins  in  1792,  but  as  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  was  rephiced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1708.  He  allied  himsdf  with  the  Mountain*  became  mayor  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insunrectioQ  of  May  81,  and  for  a  time  was  allied  with 
Hfiwrt,  but  esciq>ed  prosecution.  He  was  subsequently  arrested,  but  profited 
by  the  anmesty  of  1798  and  retired  to  private  life. 

'  Gaspard  Monge,  the  oel^irated  French  geometrician*  was  bom  in  1748. 
AttheinstigationofCondoroet  he  was  named  minister  of  marine  after  August 
10,  which  position  he  held  till  1708.  He  was  denounced  as  an  ally  of  the  Giron-, 
dins,  but  escaped  prosecution. 
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an  instrument  of  injustice,  and  favored  its  despotism;  and  by 
asking  for  the  expulsion  of  members  of  the  Convention,  had 
attempted  the  iniquity  of  a  second  Pride's  Purge.  As  the  re- 
sult of  their  machinations,  he  called  to  witness  the  increase  6t 
crime,  the  attacks  on  property  and  security,  the  hi^  price  of 
bread,  the  deficit  in  the  taxes,  and  the  local  disorders.  A  special 
and  far-reaching  cause  for  these  disasters,  he  added,  was  the 
financial  policy,  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
assignats,  he  went  on  to  denounce  their  frequent  and  contin- 
ued issue.  ^  Then,  turning  to  foreign  affairs,  he  upheld  the  war 
with  Austria,  and  denounced  the  war  with  England,  Holland, 
and  Spain,  as  due  to  the  decree  of  November  19,  and  also  to 
the  revolutionaiy  propaganda  in  general,  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  the  death  of  Louis.  As  for  the  allegation  that 
he  had  been  in  large  part  responsible  for  that  war,  he  declared 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  exhausted  all  his  efforts  in  trying 
to  prevent  it.  But  once  begun,  he  continued,  it  should  have 
been  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale.  Spain  should  have  been  in- 
vaded; she  was  defended  only  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  were  eagy 
to  cross,  and  by  men  who  were  brutalized  by  ignorance  and 
by  slavery.  Her  colony  across  the  sea,  Louisiana,  might  have 
been  liberated;  England  might  have  been  easily  and  success- 
fully attacked  in  the  East  or  West  Lidies,  or  in  India,  or  again 
through  raising  a  revolt  in  Ireland;  and  the  commerce  of  their 
enemies  ought  to  have  been  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Where  the  war  was  carried  on  it  was  a  failure.  This  was  due, 
he  declared,  not  only  to  the  mismanagement  of  Pache,  but  to 
the  ideas  of  equality  which  had  permeated  the  army  and  re- 
sulted in  lack  of  discipline,  and  also  in  the  attempt  to  force 
liberty  on  an  unwilling  people.^ 
But  since  these  mistakes  had  been  made,  and  France  was 

^  See  p.  151.  It  is  true  that  he  upheld  a  more  coniervative  poUcy  in  regard 
to  the  later  issues. 

'  On  his  attitude  toward  the  decree  of  November  19,  see  p.  811;  on  his  re> 
lation  to  the  massacres  of  September,  p.  SOI;  on  his  speeches  at  the  trial  of 
the  king,  pp.  31S-S24;  on  his  part  in  bringing  on  war,  chap,  zz;  on 
p.  2G5. 
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now  defeated  abroad,  and  a  prey  to  civil  disorder  within,  what* 
Brisaot  asked,  was  the  remedy?  It  was  to  be  found,  he  de- 
clared, in  putting  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  government. 
The  power  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety  must  be  checked, 
and  a  constitution  established.  France  would  be  respected 
abroad  and  have  peace  within  only  when  the  authority  of  an 
irresponsible  conmiittee  should  give  place  to  a  well-ordered 
government  based  on  a  constitution.  But,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, the  Convention  must  be  free  from  the  control  of 
the  anarchists.  Various  means  of  gaining  this  freedom  had  been 
suggested  which  Brissot  took  up  and  considered  in  turn.  The 
Convention  might  be  transferred  to  Versailles,  but  that  would 
not  do  away  with  the  passions  and  divisions  within;  the  8up» 
plSanis  might  be  convoked  in  another  city,  but  they  were  not 
very  numerous  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  that  means;  the  Convention  might  be  increased  in 
numbers,  —  that  would  only  increase  disorder;  a  draft  of  a  new 
constitution  might  be  presented  at  once  to  the  primary  assem- 
blies, but  that  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  existing  turmoil. 
The  most  feasible  thing,  he  concluded,  after  stating  these  vari- 
ous objections,  would  be  to  call  a  new  Convention,  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  American  Congress  in  providing  for  fed- 
eral control  of  the  capital  city,  insure  its  perfect  independence 
from  any  local  interference.  At  all  events,  the  immediate 
necessity  was  to  provide  by  some  means  or  other  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  constitution  by  a  free  body.^ 

^  The  pamphlet  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title:  "The  Anarchy 
and  Horrors  of  France  displayed  by  a  Member  of  the  Convention."  The  pre- 
face, by  an  ardent  admirer  of  Brissot,  says:  "I  thought  I  could  not  at  this 
crisis  do  my  country  a  more  acceptable  service  than  in  laying  before  it  the  fol- 
lowing faithful  extracts  from  Mons.  Brissot*s  address  to  his  constituents.  They 
are  not  the  conjectures  of  the  speculatist,  nor  the  forebodings  of  the  hypochon- 
driac, they  are  neither  the  reveries  of  the  fancy  nor  the  effusions  of  malice; 
but  a  plain  detail  of  facts,  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  them,  a  true  pic- 
ture of  France  drawn  by  an  able  artist,  by  one  of  the  most  capable  hands  in 
the  whole  Convention." 

Edmund  Burke  took  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  He  also  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  address  with  a  preface  in  which  he  declared  that  if 
Brissot,  himself  a  Jacobin,  could  draw  sudi  a  picture,  the  case  against  Jacobin- 
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Just  here  was  the  weak  point  of  the  Girondins.  They  pro- 
posed to  bring  about  order  by  overthrowing  the  revolutionary 
government  and  establishing  a  constitution,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  actual  and  widespread  civil  war  at  home  and  a  foreign 
war  which  was  menacing  their  frontiers  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Pyrenees.  And  even  granted  that  they  were  right,  they 
were  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  means  to  be  used.  But  this 
was  no  time  to  talk  about  a  constitution.  If  order  were  to  be 
established  within  and  foreign  foes  repulsed,  not  a  constitu- 
tion, but  immediate  action  by  a  centralized  authority  was 
imperative.  This  the  Moimtain  perceived.  They  perceived, 
too,  that  in  the  revolutionary  committee  they  had  that  cen- 
tralized authority,  which  must  be  backed  up  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, and  force  they  had  at  their  command  in  the  Conunune. 
Its  use  was  precipitated  by  Isnard's  ill-timed  challenge  that 
if  any  outrage  should  be  attempted  against  the  Convention, 
wanderers  would  soon  be  searching  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
for  the  ruins  of  Paris.  The  Commune  responded  by  seizing 
the  well-tried  weapon  of  popular  insurrection,  and  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  May  31,  forced  the  Convention  on 
June  2  to  decree  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  two  ministers  and  twenty-two  Girondins.^ 

The  career  of  Brissot  in  the  Convention  was  at  an  end.  But 

ism  was  forever  proved.  Brissot's  testimony,  Burke  declared,  was  that  "of  a 
witness  beyond  all  exception. ...  It  is  Brissot,  the  republican,  the  Jacobin,  and 
the  philosopher,  who  is  brought  to  give  an  account  of  Jacobinism,  and  of  r^ 
publicanism,  and  of  philosophy.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this,  his  ac- 
count of  the  genesis  of  Jacobinism,  and  its  effects,  is  not  confined  to  the  period 
in  which  the  faction  came  to  be  divided  within  itself.  In  several  and  these  very 
important  particulars,  Brissot's  observations  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  before  the  great  schism,  and  whilst  the  Jacobins  acted  as  one  body; 
—  insomuch  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers  — 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  so  strongly  and  so  justly 
reprobated  by  Brissot  —  were  the  acts  of  Brissot  himself  and  his  associates. 
...  A  question  will  naturally  be  asked:  What  could  induce  Brissot  to  draw 
such  a  picture?  He  must  have  been  sensible  it  was  his  own.  The  answer  is  — 
the  inducement  was  the  same  with  that  which  led  him  to  partake  in  perpetra- 
tion of  all  crimes,  the  calamitous  effects  of  which  he  describes  with  the  pen  of 
a  master,  —  ambition."  Burke's  Works  (Boston,  1884).  v,  68. 
^  Proch-verbal  de  la  Canomtion,  volume  for  June,  1793»  p.  29. 
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he  wii  only  iW|Hiig  wiiit  be  had  town.  Ae  the  dhief  mfwiber 
of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  he  had  iDcmved  modi  of  Hm 
nqKHiBibility  for  involving  France  in  a  geiiend  Bai^^  war; 
and  now,  einoe  he  and  his  parlgr  proved  themfelves  iiiMyhle 
of  waging  a  miooeBsf ul  war,  powerless  to  meet  the  danger  thi^f 
had  invoked,  becanae  they  had  no  settled  policy,  no  untied 
pla|  of  action,  they  were  rejected  by  the  peo|de,  and  caat  oot 
hy  the  Convention.  Such  incapacity  was  criminal,  and  it  in* 
volved  more  than  their  own  ruin,  far  out  of  this  war  whidi  tlM{f 
created  and  failed  to  direct  qprang  the  Bdgn  of  Tenor;  and 
they,  as  the  creatcNrs  of  the  war,  must  bear  in  part  the  dread 
respcmsilMlity  of  having  begotten  the  Tenor. 

BUBBOT  A29D  nBDBEULISIf 

One  of  the  principal  diaiges  brou^t  against  the  Girondina^ 
and  particalaily  against  the  Buiot  wing  of  the  party,  was  that 
of  federalism.  From  the  opening  of  die  Convention  in  Sq>- 
tember,  179S,  throu^out  the  remaining  months  of  that  year, 
at  the  trial  of  the  king,  during  the  spring  of  1798,  and  finally 
at  their  trial,  the  Girondins  were  accused  again  and  again  of 
being  federalists.  The  term  '*  federalism,*'  as  used  in  these  ac- 
cusations against  the  Girondins,  meant  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  France.  In  its  wider  significance,  however,  it  was 
employed  to  designate  the  general  hostility  of  the  provinces 
against  Paris.  With  federalism  in  this  latter  sense  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Girondins  were  in  full  sympathy.  The  ques- 
tion is,  were  they  federalists  in  the  guilty  sense  meant  by  th^ 
accusers?  Did  they  plot  to  make  France  into  a  confederation 
instead  of  a  republic,  '*one  and  indivisible"? 

As  early  as  1789  the  possibility  of  a  confederation  was  sug- 
gested. Witness  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Pairioie 
Fran^au  of  November,  1789:  '*The  stand  which  the  National 
Assembly  has  taken  in  decreeing  the  division  of  France  into 
a  number  of  departments,  between  seventy-five  and  eighty, 
ought  to  remove  the  reproadi  whidi  has  been  made  against  the 
partisans  €l  the  cause  of  the  peofde,  of  wishing  to  divide  France 
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into  a  certain  number  ot  confederated  republics.  A  confedera* 
tion  of  eighty-five  states  would  be  a  political  monstrosity.  A 
long-continued  harmony  between  so  many  members  of  a  con- 
federacy would  be  a  miracle." 

Accusations  of  intention  to  form  a  confederated  instead  of  a 
unified  republic  were  again  made  in  the  republican  crisis  of 
the  summer  of  1791,  and  again  Brissot  came  forward  promptly 
to  repudiate  the  charge.  ''What  madman,"  he  demanded, 
''has  ever  dreamed  of  making  France  into  eighty-three  repub- 
lics? The  republicans,  those  at  least  that  I  know,  desire  only 
a  republic  or  a  representative  government  of  which  the  eighty- 
three  departments  are  eighty-three  fractions,  co5rdinated  one 
with  the  other,  and  aU  meeting  in  a  conmion  point  —  the  Nar 
tional  Assembly."  ^  And  in  his  speech  of  July  10  against  the 
king,  he  reiterated  the  same  sentiments. 

A  year  later  the  struggle  between  the  Legislative  Assembly 
under  the  control  of  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobin  G>nmiune 
of  Paris  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  relation  between 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  this  time  it  became  a  distinct 
party  issue,  charges  being  made  specifically  against  the  Giron- 
dins, of  stirring  up  the  provinces  against  Paris,  and  of  striving 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  unified  republic.^  And  when, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, was  established,  the  Mountain  inmiediately  raised  the 
cry  that  the  Girondins  did  not  accept  its  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility, and  were  plotting  for  its  destruction.  This  now  became 
one  of  the  main  points  of  confiict  between  the  parties.  It  was 
brought  to  the  front  again  and  again,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  final  downfall  of  the  Girondins. 

One  proof  of  the  charge,  the  Mountain  alleged,  was  the 
effort  of  the  Girondins  to  establish  a  departmental  guard.  An- 
other proof  was  found  in  their  alleged  attitude  toward  anneza- 

1  Patrioie  FranqaiB,  July  8, 1791»  quoted  by  Briflsot  in  his  Projei  de  dtfenM^ 
Mhnoires,  ii,  388-S9. 

'  **ll8  vetderU^  dii-cn,  arrwer  d  un  HatfSdiraiif;  or  [ne]  la  guerre  deUe  peui 
y  mener:*    Pellenc  to  Lamarck,  June  29, 1790.  Glagau,  343. 


repeated  this  same  amwarinn  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  tke 
Giraocfiiis.  dedaring  that  the  moti^vof  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple was  the  vish  to  destrosr  the  Bcpdbfic' 
The  hostility  of  the  Giroocfiiis  to  the  citj  gorenunent  of 

Fun  ooDstitnted  farther  proof  of  fcdeialisii  in  the  eyes  of  their 
riirinirw  If  this  alone  were  coodiiaive,  they  would  ha^e  to  be 
ptODOunced  gaihy;  for,  bom  Augast  10, 1792,  when  the  stni^ 
^  bclweeu  the  Girondin  Committee  of  Twenty-one  began, 

down  to  the  very  last  day  of  their  political  existence  in  the  Con- 
▼ention,  they  were  constant^  at  war  with  the  anthorities  of 

Fuis.  Specific  instances  of  this  hostility  were  the  accnsations 
wbkh  they  made  against  the  Conmrane  as  responsible  tor  the 
maawrirw  of  September;  their  attadc  gd.  Bobe&piciie  for  his 
alleged  efforts  to  establish  the  dictatorshq);  the  attack  made 
hy  Buxot,  January  13,  1793,  on  accomit  of  the  action  of  the 


>  Specdi  of  Kant.  Jamnry  15. 17VS.  Memiinr,  Jjunaiy  IS.  17B9L 
•  il£<f  ^*acr«MlM.  October  Sw  17BS.  Jfondear.  October  25.  ITSS. 
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Commune  in  closing  the  theaters;  the  speech  of  Buzot,  March 
27,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  representatives  were  only 
ambassadors  ^  from  each  part  of  the  Republic;  the  inoppor- 
tune threat  of  Isnard,  when  he  declared  that  if  anything 
happened  to  the  Convention,  people  woidd  soon  be  search- 
ing along  the  Seine  to  find  where  Paris  had  once  stood;  and 
finally,  the  numerous  attempts  to  appeal  to  the  provinces, 
either  by  the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  Convention  from  Paris. 

The  Girondins,  it  was  further  alleged,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  words,  but  were  stirring  up  the  provinces  to  actual 
revolt.  Point  was  given  this  accusation  by  the  protests  and 
addresses  against  Paris  which  began  to  come  in  as  early  as 
October,  1792.  On  the  £Qth  of  this  month,  the  administrators 
of  the  Department  of  Calvados  sent  an  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  which  they  called  down  maledictions  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  Republic  should  try  to  rule  the  whole.*  On  Janu- 
ary 2, 1793,  this  department  made  another  address  to  the  Con- 
vention. "You  are  represented  as  exposed  to  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,"  they  wrote.  "Paris,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  is  filled 
with  proud  and  bloody  agitators.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of  Calvados 
in  their  impatience  rise  up,  they  hasten  to  inscribe  their  names 
in  the  civic  registers,  they  want  to  set  out  to  avenge  your  men- 
aced liberty. . . .  They  propose  to  sustain  the  work  of  their 
representatives  or  die." '  Within  a  day  or  two  the  administra- 
tive Department  of  the  Haute-Loire  issued  an  appeal  in  terms 
quite  as  emphatic.  "Citizens,"  they  cried,  "the  agitators  of 
Paris  and  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  are  constantly  con- 
spiring against  it  by  flattering  the  people  into  believing  that 
Paris  is  practically  the  exclusive  sovereign  of  the  republic  of 
which  it  is  only  the  eighty-fourth  part.  It  permits  itself  to  dic- 
tate decrees  to  the  Convention  at  its  pleasure,  and  thus  pre- 
vents it  from  giving  us  a  good  constitution.  The  only  means 
of  remedying  these  abuses  is  to  organize  a  departmental  force 

^  This  was  in  his  speech  of  March  28, 1798.  Moniteur,  March  SO,  1799. 
*  Moniteur,  October  21,  1792.  >  PairioU  FronQau,  January  8, 1793. 


<if  tfepailj.  Thoe woe icitantail at Ife 
boa  tke  iMDbm  CUb  IB  Oetolwr,  17M; 
"AtomBlmitf  iilfii ■fill  it Pnma"  1 

Id  Ui  preterti  io  the 
of  iHHiirtii^  m  fedentod  wpdbfe.  Hb 
kd  eoormced  DratiB,  Ik  dedned.  tliaft  Ik  dU 
CfBlirt  priiid]des,  bat,  in  9|Mte  of  Ids  protests,  1^^ 
tbmed  to  M3CUW  him.  As  for  the  aDc^ged  evidence  agunst  him 
that  he  had  praised  the  F<d£ralu<,  it  fdl  to  the  groimd  bec^^ 
diat  vork  was  not  in  faTor  of  a  ooofedcnte  govcnuMnt*  but 
dHtinctly  a^zainst  it. 

In  regard  to  the  aocosation  made  later,  by  Anachanu  Cloots, 
that  BnsBot,  apropos  of  proposed  annesatioosy  had  said  that 
Kanoe  was  akeadr  too  large  to  be  governed  as  a  unit,'  Biisaot 
vqified  that  he  had  been  quite  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
caif  basis  for  the  statement  wfaidi  he  was  alleged  to  have  made 
was  his  opposition  to  Cloots*s  sdieme  for  a  universal  republic^ 
cwoiTining  wfaidi  he  had  said  that  in  case  France  were  to  be 
cartgfwicd  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  tar  her  by  nature,  the 
ideal  was  not  a  univenal  republic,  but  a  girdle  of  federated 
republics.  Was  it  not  unfair,  be  asked,  to  judge  him  by  a  sin^ 
remark  like  this,  taken  out  of  its  context? 

>  IToBitar.  Jamaiy  8^  17B9L        *  Ooots,  ATt  Aolawf  m  Jf  aniL 
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In  spite  of  Brissot's  attempted  repudiation  of  these  charges, 
they  continued  to  be  made  against  him,  and  when  twenty-one 
of  the  Girondins  were  finally  brought  to  trial,  the  indictment 
was  against  ""Brissot  and  his  accomplices."  It  was  charged 
that  he  had  advocated  a  departmental  guard,  at  any  rate,  till 
the  last,  when  he  argued  for  an  appeal  to  the  primary  assem* 
blies  in  preference;  that  he  had  objected  to  annexation;  that 
he  led  the  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  during  the  trial 
of  the  king;  and  that  he  lent  the  influence  of  his  newspaper  to 
the  attacks  against  Paris.  In  his  Projet  de  difense  he  therefore 
devoted  considerable  space  to  a  reply  to  these  accusations.  It 
was  but  a  reiteration  of  his  former  protest  on  this  subject.  He 
declared  that,  far  from  being  a  federalist,  he  had  attacked  f ed<* 
eralism  even  before  the  existence  of  a  republic,  and  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  pointed  to  his  attitude  in  1791.  When  at  that 
time  a  republic  was  proposed,  and  when  the  cry  was  raised  that 
France  was  too  large  for  a  unified  republic,  and  that  a  federated 
republic  meant  danger  from  internal  anarchy  and  from  foreign 
foes,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to  pro* 
test  that  no  one  had  any  intention  of  so  dividing  France.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  that  he  had  favored  a  departmental 
guard,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  he  realized  that 
the  project  for  such  a  guard  was  provoking  serious  discord, 
he  promptly  opposed  it.  The  accusation  of  having  calumniated 
Paris  he  repudiated  with  indignation. 

The  Girondins,  as  a  party,  were  quite  as  emphatic  in  their 
defense.  That  their  efforts  to  raise  a  departmental  guard  were 
an  evidence  of  federalism,  they  flatly  denied.  They  had  no 
intention  whatever,  th^  declared,  of  using  the  proposed  de- 
partmental guard  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Republic;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  demanded  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  secure 
ing  that  unity.  ^  It  was  the  same  motive,  they  protested,  which 
influenced  them  to  advocate  an  appeal  to  the  provinces  at  the 
time  of  the  king's  trial,  and  later  an  appeal  to  the  primary 
assemblies  to  elect  another  Convention,  and  which  finally  led 
^  Speech  of  BuBot»  September  25;  Moniieur,  Sq>tember  £0. 
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them  to  niae  the  pnmnetB  in  anned  insumctioQ  *g»init 
Ftro.  This  defend  is  bonie  oiit  I^  the  fiact  that  no  depftrtnienl 
fsised  troops  for  the  defense  of  its  own  tenitoty;  no  dqiait- 
ment  dedared  itsdf  independent:  they  were  only  acting  to- 
gether  and  for  the  common  interest.  According  to  M.  Daabui, 
the  movement,  instead  of  being  f ederalistic,  was  but  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  departmental  movement  of  1848,  when  the  nar 
tional  guards  from  aU  over  France  came  to  fight  the  insurgents 
of  Paris. 

The  origin,  however,  of  the  charge  ot  federalism  is  dear 
enough.  In  the  first  pkce,  many  cl  the  Girondins  were  feder- 
alists in  theory;  in  the  second  place,  their  attitude  toward  the 
provinces  gave  abundant  color  to  the  accusation  of  hostility 
to  Paris.  Buzot,  for  example,  in  his  memoirs,  frankly  acknowl- 
edged such  belief  and  appealed  in  support  of  it  to  the  theories 
of  sundry  eighteenth-century  philosophers  and  to  the  example 
of  the  United  States. 

Further,  Buzot  declared,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  with 
Cloots,  that  since  a  man's  patriotism  consists  not  so  much  in 
love  of  the  land  on  which  he  lives  as  in  the  love  of  the  citizens 
with  whom  he  lives,  there  could  be  little  common  enthusiasm 
for  the  country  between  men  separated  by  himdreds  of  leagues. 
Smaller  divisions  were,  therefore,  necessary.^  But  while  re- 
pudiating federal  ideas,  Buzot  used  the  phraseology  of  federal- 
ism and  in  the  same  breath  spoke  of  the  deputies  as  ambassa- 
dors from  the  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Gorsas,  another 
Girondin,  in  his  newspaper,  the  Courrier  des  Departemenis^ 
demanded  with  surprise  and  indignation  why  federalism  should 
be  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  referred  his  readers  to  the  Esprit 
of  Helvetius.*  And  Brissot,  while  not  advocating  federalism 
for  France,  was  always  holding  up  the  United  States  as  having 
an  ideal  form  of  government. 

But  to  assert  that  the  Girondins  believed  in  federalism  is 
one  thing;  to  explain  what  they  meant  by  it  is  quite  another. 

^  MSmoires  de  Madame  Roland,  i,  107-08. 

*  Courrier  des  DSpartemenie,  October,  1792,  quoted  by  Bir^  350-51. 
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It  may  be  said  that  as  the  federal  system  of  the  United  States 
was  their  inspiration  and  the  model  which  they  would  have 
liked  to  see  followed  in  France,  one  has  only  to  study  that  sys- 
tem in  order  to  imderstand  their  position.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  themselves  understood  the  federal  government 
across  the  water.  To  them  it  was  undoubtedly  much  more  like 
a  confederation  than  a  federation,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
to  copy  it  in  France,  they  would  probably  have  developed  a 
highly  decentralized  organization. 

In  addition  to  their  theories,  there  was  the  further  suspicious 
fact  that  their  attitude  toward  the  provinces  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  out  of  harmony  with  their  theoretical  beliefs.  That 
attitude  may  be  explained  without  reference  to  federalism.  It 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation  in  the  summer  of  1792. 
In  fact,  at  that  time,  when  the  overthrow  of  the  king  was  under 
consideration,  they  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  advantages 
of  federalism  and  began  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  did  little  more  than  suggest  it.  While  they 
were  still  hesitating  and  temporizing,  the  Jacobins,  together 
with  the  Commune  of  Paris,  carried  through  the  insurrec- 
tion of  August  10.  The  events  which  followed,  though  they 
may  be  explained  quite  apart  from  any  connection  with  fed- 
eralism, gave  color  to  the  accusation  that  they  were  still  work- 
ing for  that  particular  form  of  government.  Irritated  at  what 
they  considered  too  great  an  extension  of  the  power  of  Paris, 
the  Girondins  naturally  looked  to  the  provinces,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  Paris.  This  led 
to  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  under  the  Convention;  the  Giron- 
dins, on  the  one  hand,  sei^g  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
events  of  the  first  weeks  of  September  to  accuse  the  Mountain 
of  responsibility  for  the  massacres;  and  ^e  Mountain,  on  the 
other,  seizing  upon  the  alliance  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
provinces  to  accuse  the  latter  of  wishing  to  divide  the  Republic 
and  to  establish  a  federal  system  of  government.  Although 
the  Girondins  stoutly  maintained  that  when  once  the  Republic 
was  established  they  abandoned  any  federative  plans  they 
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mi^  have  had,  it  was  natuxal  that  the  Mountain  should 
doubt  their  asaertioiL  Thna>  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  f eder- 
alim  if  evident  enoq^  but  the  alkged  proof  brought  forward 
faj  the  Mountain  in  support  of  It  is  absolutely  insufficient.  As 
is  generally  recognised,  the  Mountain,  although  th^  succeeded 
in  egpelling  the  Giroodios  from  the  Gm vention  and  in  securing 
their  conviction,  really  filled  to  prove  the  case  against  them. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  deq>ite  their  abandonment 
of  federalism  as  a  form  of  government,  the  policy  of  Brissot 
and  the  other  Gircmdins  was  decentralising  in  tendency.  Wit^ 
ness  Brissot's  attitude  in  the  summer  of  1780.  ^^It  is  time,'' 
be  wrote,  *^that  the  Parisians  renounce  the  idea  that  the  prov- 
inces ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  them.  That  deepotism  which 
all  the  realm  used  to  see  in'Ftois ...  is  no  more.  The  bond 
which  is  to  unite  Plsiis  to  the  provinces  can  no  more  be  a  bond 
of  slaveiy,  but  of  fratetnity/'  ^  Later,  he  disapproved  of  the 
plan  of  Maluet  for  the  dqpmdence  of  local  authorities  on 
the  monarch.*  And  again,  his  prcqxMition  for  a  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  departmental  guard  and  for  an 
appeal  to  the  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial  and  later 
in  an  effort  to  renew  the  Convention,  were  evidences  of  a  pcir 
icy  of  decentralization.  In  short,  the  Girondins  represented  as  a 
whole  the  system  of  strong  local  government  established  by  the 
constitution  of  1791  rather  than  the  centralization  which  had 
culminated  in  Louis  XVI.  But  not  only  was  the  whole  trend 
ci  French  history  against  them,  but  France  was  now  at  war, 
and  in  time  of  war  to  adopt  and  follow  a  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion, which  would  with  difficulty  have  had  a  permanent  suc- 
cess only  in  time  of  peace,  did  not  show  far-sighted  and  wise 
statesmanship.  It  was  because  of  this  lack  of  practical  ability 
and  of  their  ill-considered  efforts  at  decentralization  at  a  period 
when  centralization  was  needed,  and  not  because  of  any  attack 
on  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  that  they  so  signally  failed. 

^  PatrwU  Frangau,  August  7, 1780. 

'  Ibid^  February  SS,  1790.  Thii  miy  have  been,  however,  largely  objec- 
tion to  the  power  d  the  Idn^  ss  sncb,  richer  than  to  oentraliied  government. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

ABBEST,  TRIAL,  AND  DEATH 

The  events  of  the  last  weeks  of  May  showed  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  Girondins.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  realized  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Mountain,  but,  although  they  foresaw  the 
issue,  they  were  unable  to  do  anything  to  avert  it.  As  Brissot 
pathetically  put  it,  th^  discussed  much,  but  they  could  come 
to  no  conclusion. 

It  was  no  longer  a  question  primarily  of  political  principles, 
but  of  personal  safety,  and  the  danger  was  daily  becoming 
more  imminent.  As  early  as  the  19th  of  May,  Brissot  wrote  to 
a  friend  that  they  were  suffering  tortmring  anxiety;  that  people 
were  saying  that  enough  cooks  and  cab  drivers  had  been  de- 
capitated; that  it  was  the  heads  of  the  deputies  which  ought 
to  come  off  now;  and  that  such  threats  had  so  terrified  the 
deputies  that  half  of  them  were  afraid  to  sleep  at  home,  lest 
they  might  be  arrested  during  the  night.  ^  Some  of  them  took 
refuge  at  the  home  of  Meillan,  possibly  because  it  was  situated 
in  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  there  was  more  Girondin  sym- 
pathy.^ Brissot  fled  there  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  Vergniaud, 
Gensonn6,  Guadet,  and  others  soon  joined  him.  In  momen- 
tary fear  of  arrest,  they  dared  not  go  to  bed  on  the  night  of 
June  1,  but  passed  the  night  in  their  chairs,  getting  what  sleep 
they  could.  The  next  morning  they  gathered  together  as  many 
of  their  friends  as  they  could  reach  and  tried  to  agree  on  a  plan 
of  action.  Some  were  for  going  to  the  Assembly ;  others  thought 
that  too  hazardous  and  proposed  that  they  draw  up  a  dedara- 

^  Letter  of  Briasot,  May  19, 179S.  Correspondanee^  938, 
*  ** Plusieurs  des  proseriU  s*itaient  r^ugiis  ehez  moi.  Je  logeaia  dam  yn  Mid 
wute  et  presque  inhabiiS  d  portSe  d»  la  ConwetUion  et  dana  tin  quartier  oiL  U$  honM 
cUoyens  coruervaierU  encore  de  r%f\fluenee,  . . .  PiUon,  Briseoi,  Guadet,  SaUefp 
OenaonfU,  et  qudquee  autree  e6dheiU  enfin  d  noe  ineUmoee  et  eoruentireni  d'attm* 
dre  dan*  cet  asile  le  r4iuUat  de  la  eiance.'*  Meilkn,  5SL 
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tkm  of  principles;  but  deq>ite  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  they 
could  come  to  no  dedsioii.  Instead  df  doing  anything  definite^ 
thegr  q;>ent  the  time  discussing  the  rdative  di^ty  erf  suicide 
or  death  on  the  scaffold;  but  even  here  they  could  not  agree. 
While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  the  brother  of 
Babaut  Saint-fitienne  rushed  in,  wildly  excited,  crying  out 
that  the  Convention  was  no  more  and  calling  on  the  deputies 
to  save  themselves.  The  instinct  of  sdf-preservation  at  once 
asserted  itsdf ,  and  without  waiting  to  decide  either  on  a  com- 
mon form  of  death  or  a  common  line  of  action,  the  deputies, 
with  few  exceptions,  sou{^t  safety  in  precipitate  flight.^ 

The  futile  ^orts  and  misdirected  energies  of  the  Girondins 
in  ofqposiiig  needed  centralisation  may  arouse  contempt,  but 
their  sufferings  in  flight  and  imprisonment  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  sympathy.  The  politician  sinks  into  the  background; 
one  sees  rather  the  human  bdng  in  a  crisis  which  involves  his 
penonal  safety  and  his  veiy  life.  TUs  is  emphatically  true  of 
Brissot.  He  fled  with  the  rest  from  the  home  ct  Meillan,  and 
his  thoughts  turned  at  once  toward  Chartres,  his  native  city, 
as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  he  was  unable  to  leave  Paris  at  once, 
because  of  the  lack  of  ready  mon^.*  Where  he  hid  in  Paris  is 
not  known,  but  by  June  4  he  had  managed  to  get  away,  and 
by  the  5th  he  had  reached  Versailles.  Here,  at  the  home  of  one 
Beau,  he  met  a  friend  and  admirer  named  Souque,'  who  cour* 
ageously  determined  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.^  They 

^  BriBSot,  Mhnoirea,  n,  216. 

*  Ltttr$  ds  Barbaroux  owe  Mar^eiBaU,  cited  by  A.  DuchAtellier,  HtMtoire  de 
la  RkchUion  en  Brelagne,  i,  407.  LeUrM  de  Madame  Roland^  n,  734,  note. 

t  RxaTnination  of  Souque  befrae  the  council  general  of  the  Department  of 
the  AUier.  Coneepondanee^  841-46.  Souque  had  known  Brissot  at  the  Jaco- 
bin Club.  He  escaped  the  guillotine,  but  was  left  in  prison  till  the  &th  Thermi- 
dor.  He  afterward  served  in  various  affairs  under  the  Directory,  and  in  1819 
was  dected  a  member  of  the  Corji*  lAgitiaHf.  He  was  also  known  as  a  dra- 
matic author  of  some  repute.  See  Vatel,  CkarloUe  Cordoff  et  lee  Oirondine,  n, 
i4S.iiole. 

^  According  to  the  examination  belore  the  councfl  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Allier,  business  interests  were  in  part  responsible  for  Souque** 
determination  to  accompany  Brissot,  as  he  had  been  connected  with  the  army 
In  the  Department  of  the  Ean-et-Loir. 
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accordingly  set  off  together  toward  Chartres.  Here  Brissot 
was  destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.^  ** I  hoped,"  he  wrote 
in  his  memoirs,  ''that  my  reputation  and  the  services  which 
I  had  rendered  to  Uberty  would  make  me  welcome.  The  first 
man  I  saw  was  a  friend  of  twenty  years*  standing:  he  trembled 
and  was  embarrassed;  he  urged  me  to  flee  immediately,  prom- 
ised to  come  back  to  see  me  again,  but  did  not  appear.  Those 
whom  I  met  afterward,  while  they  showed  more  courage,  gave 
me  the  same  advice.  I  could  certainly  apply  to  myself  that 
passage:  'In  patriam  venU  et  sui  etim  rum  receperurd:  ''> 

Saddened  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  basest  ingratitude, 
he  departed  from  Chartres  in  despondency,  feeling  that  if  hb 
own  city  refused  to  receive  him,  there  was  no  refuge  left.  But 
to  wander  about  aimlessly  for  any  length  of  time  was  not  pos- 
sible, and  learning  that  some  of  the  deputies  had  gone  toward 
Orleans,  he  and  Souque  turned  their  steps  in  that  direction.' 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  forests 
through  which  Brissot  passed  seemed  veiy  alluring,  and  that 
he  longed,  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  to  return  to  a  life  of 
nature.  "How  I  regretted,"  he  wrote  in  describing  his  feelings, 
"  that  I  could  not  bury  myself  and  hide  forever  from  those  men 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all,  and  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  me.  The  more  wild,  sad,  and  lonely  Nature  appeared, 
the  more  she  pleased  my  soul." 

The  state  of  opinion  in  Orleans  was  not  reassuring,  and  find- 
ing that  *'Maratism"  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  and  Souque 
decided  speedily  that  no  safety  was  to  be  found  there.  They 
therefore  continued  their  weary  journey  in  the  direction  of  Gien, 
Nevers,  and  Moulins.  To  their  dismay,  they  found  that  when- 
ever they  passed  through  a  village,  they  had  to  stop,  show  their 
passports,  and  answer  embarrassing  questions.  Souque  seems 

'  The  support  which  Briaaot  had  received  from  Chartres  came  largely  from 
the  Jacobin  Club  there,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  would 
naturally  influence  the  local  Jacobin  Club  against  him. 

*  Brissot,  Mimoiret,  u,  216. 

*  Examination  of  Souque  before  the  council-general  of  the  Department  of 
theAllier.  Corretpondanoe,  9il-^^ 


^fptf  froBi  tike  flmirter  cf  tut  intenQr.  fotiinwztf  tlv 

of  maj  Smim  oi  lift  aim,  cxoept  sock  as  vm  signed  by 
— ili«M«iirw  of  Fnnoe  in  SwitBerimcd.  Briasot^s 
dbjectirjo,  tliat  this  order  ooold  not  pnwwihhr  apply  to  lum, 
ffDce  luf  paa^xirt  antedated  it  by  tvo  monthsw  was  not  favor- 
My  woeired,  and  tbe  oflBoer  eontinoed  to  press  him  with 
qneftiotts,  which  he  cfid  his  best  to  answer  satiafiactorily. 
But  the  officer  lefosed  to  be  tttisfied,  and  woald  do  nothing 
without  eonsnlting  the  major,  who  wished  to  consuh  the  dis- 
tfict,  and  the  di^rict  in  turn  carried  the  matter  to  the  de- 
partment Brissot  was  aooordingly  caDed  before  the  depart- 
mental  councO.  He  was  naturally  much  disturbed  lest  he  be 


<  Hut!  niA0i  of  M.  Perrood,  Ccmwfomdamo^ 
*  fUiBtti  WM  tlie  son  of  a  %mjm 
la  Um  employ  of  Besn  at  wliote  hoote 


of  Ncocliitel  SvrHaerlmiML  and 
MMot  flopped  at  V 
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recognized,  but  he  put  a  brave  face  on  it  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  he  was  a  Swiss  merchant.  But  to  support  his  assertion  he 
soon  found  was  not  so  easy.  Where  were  his  papers?  he  was 
asked.  He  had  none.  Where  were  his  trunks?  He  was  travel- 
ing without  any.  Who  were  his  correspondents?  Without  hesi- 
tation he  named  several  important  houses,  and  trying  to  brazen 
it  out,  he  offered  to  stay  at  Moulins  till  the  authorities  should 
assure  themselves  of  his  identity.  Whereupon  one  obstinate 
member  of  the  council  proposed  that  in  the  meantime  he  be 
kept  in  prison,  a  proposition  to  which  Brissot  vehemently  ob- 
jected, and  demanded  instead  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain 
under  guard  at  the  inn.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  he  be  placed  provisionally  in  a  state  of  arrest,  and 
that  the  conveyance  in  which  he  and  Souque  had  arrived  be 
examined.  Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of  imprisonment  brought 
Brissot  to  his  senses.  He  realized  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  conceal  his  identity  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  that  by 
revealing  it,  showing  himself,  as  he  put  it,  ''invested  with  the 
sacred  character  of  representative  of  the  nation,''  he  might 
escape  actual  imprisonment.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  comitS  de  sAreU  ghthale^^  he  confessed  who  he  was.' 
In  defense  of  his  action,  he  declared  that  had  he  felt  that  the 
decree  against  him  represented  the  real  desire  of  the  legislators, 
his  respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  Convention  would  have  pre- 
vented his  flight,  but  his  conviction  that  the  decree  against  the 
deputies  had  been  passed  under  duress,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  force  at  its  conmmnd  wherewith  to  prevent  the 
massacre  of  the  victims,  persuaded  him  that  he  was  justified 
in  fleeing  and  in  taking  every  possible  measure  for  his  safety, 
even  to  the  deceit  of  traveling  under  a  false  passport.  In  con- 
clusion, he  asked  that  his  case  be  referred  to  the  Convention.' 
When  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety  thus  reported  the  result 

^  M.  Perroud,  in  a  footnote,  explains  that  this  committee  was  more  properly 
called  the  comiU  de  aurveiUance,  and  that  in  its  proeh-verbal  it  calls  itself  the 
comiU  de  ealut  publie.  Mhnoires  de  Brieeot,  n,  222. 

'  Proch-verbal  du  oomiiS  de  salut  public,  Correepondance,  346-49. 

*  See  Carresjxmdanee,  846-49. 
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<4  dwv  cxuniHrtioo  to  the  coonca  of  tke  dqMurtBc^ 
iei  dtd$nd  tint  Briaot  was  ander  tke  aidiegiBid  of  tlie  hw 
ind  tke  Io^bIIj  of  the  citiaeni  of  Moiiiiii8»  aad  tkU  heafaoiild 
he  twtaAed  with  the  leqpect  cfaie  to  m  lepicMBtaitpne  of  the 
Mrtioo.  It  abo  dmced  that  Brissot  and  Sowqnie  dwakl  be 
fcqyt  under  goard  fay  the  monicqiafity  at  the  hm. 

Sonqoe  was  abo  examined.  From  the  stress  hud  on  qnestkms 
as  to  the  mothnes  wfaidi  actuated  Brissot  and  hinwrlf  to  go  to 
this  or  that  department,  the  examiners  were  evident^  sos^ 
cions  that  Kissot  and  Sooqoe  were  engaged  in  fomenting  a 
ooni|xrac7  against  the  Conirention.^  Th^  were  imsacoesafoU 
howerer,  in  fencing  from  Sonqoe  any  incnminating  admis. 
sions.  Neither  had  the  mmmittrr  of  poblic  safety  found  any 
incnminating  papers  among  the  effects  of  Sonqoe  and  Rrissot 
and  nothing  worse  than  two  English  pistols.* 

The  su^Mcioiis  attitude  of  the  administrators  ai^Murently 
represented  popuhff  c^xnion,  f w  a  mob  gathered  under  the 
windows  of  the  inn  and  hooted  at  Souque  and  ftissot  as  trai- 
tors. This  mob  Souque  had  to  brave,  in  going  to  appear  before 
the  departmodtal  council,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  still 
waiting  for  him  with  insults  and  threats  of  the  guillotine.  Ac- 
cording to  Brissot,  it  was  a  critical  and  dangerous  situation. 
With  great  difficulty  Souque  managed  to  get  through  the  mob 
and  up  to  the  room  where  Brissot  was  waiting  for  him.  Pale 
and  speechless,  he  threw  himsdf  upon  Brissot  *s  neck,  crying 
that  their  last  moment  had  come.  Whereupon  the  mayor  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  answer  for  what  might  happen,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  appease  the  mob  was  for  Brissot  and 
Souque  to  be  put  in  prison.  At  which  Brissot  promptly  ap- 
pealed to  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  placed  the  depu- 
ties under  arrest  in  their  own  homes,  and  declared  that  he 
would  go  to  prison  only  under  force.  The  ppociu^ur  of  the 
commune,  who  was  present,  sympathized  with  Brissot  and 

'  IrUerrogatoire  prSU  pardepont  nous  admimMtraUmr$  compottmt  U  cotueH 
ffMfd  du  dSparltmeni  de  FAUier,  juin  10, 1793.  Contspomdamee,  S41-4S. 
*  Proch'terbal  du  comiU.  Correrpatidtmoe,  SiS-49. 
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harangued  the  mob  so  successfully  that  they  were  persuaded 
to  disperse.^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  only  Souque  who  was  examined 
directly  by  the  council  of  the  department.  This  body,  after 
having  learned  through  their  conmiittee  of  pubUc  safety  who 
Brissot  really  was,  respected  his  position  as  representative  of  the 
people  and  confined  their  investigation  to  Souque.*  They  took 
heed,  moreover,  to  Brissot's  request  and  decreed  that  the  de- 
partment send  to  the  Convention  all  the  papers  involved  and 
await  its  instructions.  Brissot  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  set  forth  the  reasons  why  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  his  flight.  He  had  hesitated  at  first,  as  flight 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  a  representative  of  the  people;  but 
as  the  Convention  was  no  longer  free,  it  had  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  p>eople.  The  most  potent  cause  of  his  flight,  however, 
was  fear  of  arrest,  and  here  he  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation.  After  thus  defending  himself,  he  went  on 
to  demand  in  the  name  of  justice  that  he  be  not  condenmed 
without  being  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  above  all  that  his 
companion,  Souque,  be  released.' 

The  Convention  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  Brissot's  ap- 
peal. In  their  estimation,  he  had  added  to  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy the  guilt  of  using  a  false  passport  and  thus  forfeited  all 
claim  to  consideration,  and  should  be  committed  to  prison  like 

^  Brissot,  MSmoires,  n,  825-94. 

'  Extraii  du  'proch-verbal  de  la  session  extraordinaire  du  eonseil  du  dSfmrts- 
ment  de  VAUier.  Given  in  the  Correspondanee,  850-51. 

*  The  letter  is  quoted  in  full  in  Vstel,  Charlotte  Corday  d  des  Qirondins,  n, 
248.  The  If  onttour  gives  it  only  in  part.  Marat  published  it  with  the  following 
comment:  "  Tout  le  monde  sail  que  Brissot,  Vancien  espion  de  police,  Vdme  dam' 
nie  de  Lafayette,  de  Narbonne,  de  Bailli,  l* agent  de  Louis  Capet,  le  compliee  de 
Dumouriez,  et  Vdme  damnSe  de  la  faction  des  hommes  d*Hat  qui  ne  eessent  pas 
de  machiner  pour  le  rStablissemeni  de  la  royautS,  enfeignanJt  de  wndoir  la  RSpulh 
lique,  est  Vun  des  36  meneurs  mis  en  Stat  d'arrestation.  Tout  le  monde  sail  qu*il 
a  pris  la  fuiie  Uy  a  cinq  jours,  pour  aUer  machiner  en  Suisse,  au  moyen  cTtcn 
faux  passeport  dont  il  s*Haii  pourvu  d*avance.  Tout  le  monde  sait  qu*il  a  US 
arrStS  par  la  municipaliiS  patriots  de  Moulins;  mais  tout  le  monde  ne  connoU  pas 
la  lettre  qu'il  vient  d*Scrire  d  la  Convention,  la  fotot  mot  pour  mat,  on  y  verra  que 
ce  vile  intrigant  est  aussi  pUxt  que  perfide"  VAmi  du  Peuple,  li  /um. 
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tor.  Hie 


nt  nd  SonK  AfHU  be  bra^l  to  Fkn.^ 

m  the  neiHrtBCBt  of  tike 
«l7  too  1^  to  set  nd  off 

Ib  tke  fint  plMse,  Ike  dblatt  of 

di«v  iV»  n  aUmi  B  beUr  cf  Briwil,  vUdk  it  seat  to  Ike 

lUiwreHltotke 
of  June  17,  wad  iMunJuwl  a  dmp 

K  W9M  scned*  tmanHiffuj^  diMpp^urai  at  uei 
it  oppond  the  decree  of  dfee  CoBvcBtioil, 

DHkramrt;  beonre  it  i 
to  tfe  amrt  off  BriwH;  nd  fimQr  boure  Hie 
hf  the  dtstiict  of  Giimt  wb  fik^jto  diiluib  the 
imiisr  of  die  depoitmcBt.*    The  deptttment  dgjumal, 
over,  that  the  action  of  Gannaf  be  ooamniiiicated  to  the 
Gmunitiee  of  Public  Safety. 

That  Biiflsot  should  be  hdd  reqponsble  for  stimng  op  the 
district  of  Gannat  wms  but  natoraL  If  lus  own  account  is  to  be 
accepted,  he  was  an  *' accessory  after  the  fact,**  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  district  tiD  after  it  had  been  taken.^ 
Bat  he  certainly  was  indiscreet.  The  address*  it  seems,  was 
bioa^it  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  departmoit,  one  Des- 
combes.*   Brissot,  evidently  pleased  by  this  ^jmipathy,  was 

1  AjJ^id.  Beemta  da  adn  dm  tomHf  de  9^wi  pMie,  TV.  SSS. 

*  Hie  temper  of  Brant's  capton  k  veQ  shcmii  bj  tlie  aeeuuni  ci  hm  mntat 
and  ^•■»i««*Sn-  ghren  m  a  prnmuJ  letter  by  one  of  the  memben  of  the  txi- 
baaal,  Bojcr  bj  name.  WUk  asreeiiis  with  the  official  aooooDt  as  to  ImI, 
H  is  dkdDcttr  hostile  to  Brissot.  A.  N..  ad.  xml'.  ^roL  Ml. 

*  Fnei»  werhal  dm  wtamtm  de  /'siirsiWfr  arfswaufrajwr  dm  d^partemrmi  d'Ai^ 
htr.  SSamte  dm  17  jmim.  1793.  See  also  for  the  whole  sab jcct  Loon  Bicmawski. 
Uu^ptirtememimm»URhoimiwmfnmgmue.  L'AUitr  de  1789  d  Tarn  EL 

«  Hus  defense  of  Brissot's  is  gircn  in  his  Rfpomm  am  rmppori  dg  Smimi  JmM, 
if teoirci,  n,  MS-^tfS. 

*  Brissot  gires  the  name  as  Lesoombes,  but  it  appeared  in  the 
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imprudent  enough  to  write  an  answer,  in  which  he  defended  his 
position  and  thanked  the  district  of  Gannat  for  its  action.^  He 
was  soon  made  aware  of  his  indiscretion  by  the  mayor  of  M ou- 
lins,  who  hastened  to  warn  him  that  the  action  of  the  district 
of  Gannat  had  stirred  up  great  indignation.  Whereupon  Bris- 
sot  offered  to  make  what  reparation  he  could  by  writing  on  the 
spot  to  Descombes,  begging  him  to  suppress  the  letter.  This 
last  letter,  instead  of  being  sent,  as  Brissot  trusted  it  would  be, 
was  promptly  turned  over  by  the  mayor  to  the  committee  of 
general  security.  The  result  was  an  examination  of  Brissot's 
papers.^  Popular  opinion  against  Brissot  now  expressed  itself 
by  a  demand  by  the  SociitS  populaire^  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  department,  that  in  view  of  the  disturbances  to  which 
his  presence  was  giving  rise,  he  be  sent  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  department  accordingly  decreed  that  rapid  measiues  be 
taken  to  "direct  Brissot  toward  Paris.**' 

As  for  the  district  of  Gannat,  it  soon  had  reason  to  regret 
its  enthusiasm  in  Brissot's  behalf,  for  the  Convention  called 
to  its  bar  the  officers  of  Gannat  and  ordered  that  the  seat  of 
the  district  administration  be  transferred  from  Gannat  to 
Saint-Pour^in.  This  decision  naturally  provoked  consterna- 
tion at  Gannat  and  frantic  appeals  for  pardon.  The  £5th  of 
June  the  citizens  of  Grannat  sent  an  address  to  the  Convention, 
protesting  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  counter-revolutionary 
design,  that  their  village  had  been  calunmiated,  and  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  marching  against  Moulins.^  The  26th  of 
June,  the  procureur-syndic  of  the  district  of  Gannat  appeared 
before  the  coimcil  of  the  department  to  explain  the  action  of 
the  district.^  The  27th  the  council  general  of  Gannat  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  make  further  explanations.*  The  3d  of 
July  the  administrators  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  by  making  humble  apology  and  retracting  their 

^  See  Correspondanee,  S58-60.  *  R^ponae,  MSmoires,  n,  283-^. 

'  Proch^trbal  des  »Saneet  de  l*a9$embUe  adminutraiioe  du  dSpartmeni  d$ 
VAUier,  June  18,  1793, 

*  District  du  Gannat,  Correspondanee,  June  25, 1703. 

*  Proems-verbal,  referred  to  above.        *  Gannat,  CoiueilifMralt  £08-64« 
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•etioii,  were  able  to  eecore  their  penonal  leiiistateflMnt  aad 
the  gettetahlMiTncnt  of  Gsnnat  as  the  head  of  the  district.^ 

The  very  next  day  after  the  popiihur  society  of  Minilwi^^ 
atimd  by  the  Gannat  incideiit,  had  urged  Briaeot's  departure^ 
another  evidence  of  sympathy  in  his  behalf  came  to  light,  and 
made  more  desirable  still  his  speedy  departure  from  Moolins. 
This  was  the  arrival  in  Moulins  of  a  yonng  Spaniard,  named 
MarclHffla,  who  dedared  that  he  had  made  the  journey  ex- 
pressly to  see  Briasot.  Being  brou^t  before  the  officers  of  the 
municipality,  he  gave  a  strai^tf orward  account  €S  himself  — 
an  account  which  agrees  veiy  dosdy  with  Brissot's  subsequent 
eqdanationof  thefarrdations.'  It  seems  that  Marchena,  having 
been  banished  from  Spain  on  account  of  his  revolutionaiy 
views,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  his  country.  He  had  set* 
tied  at  Bayonne,  where  he  had  connected  himsdf  with  the 
Jacobin  society.  A  speech  whidi  he  had  ddivered  in  August* 
1798,  against  rc^ralty  and  on  the  organisation  of  the  Bepublie, 
brought  him  to  Brissot's  attention.  The  latter  saw  in  him  a 
person  likdy  to  be  useful  in  preparing  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
and  accordingly  invited  him  to  come  to  Paris  and  presented 
him  to  Lebrun.  The  dedine  of  the  Girondin  party  apparently 
put  an  end  to  Marchena's  activities  in  this  matter,  but  not  to 
his  devotion  to  Brissot,  and  he  now  voluntarily  came  to  Mou- 
lins prepared  to  share  Brissot's  imprisonment  and  misfortunes. 
In  addition  to  his  sympathy  with  Brissot,  the  mimicipal  au- 
thorities found  him  guilty  of  the  more  tangible  charge  of  trav- 
eling under  a  false  passport.  The  council  general  accordingly 
decreed  his  imprisonment  till  he  could  be  brought  before  the 
committee  of  public  safety  of  the  department. 

This  arrest,  following  so  dosely  on  the  heels  of  the  Gaimat 

^  Biemawski,  n,  36S-64.  The  incideiit  was  made  much  of  as  showing  that 
Briasot  was  a  dangerous  conspirator.  BiUaud-Varennes,  in  a  speech  delivered 
the  15th  of  July,  said:  '* Pendant  tsn  rUidence  de  qudqve$  jours  d  MouUn»,  Bri*' 
9ol  a  pretque  rhun  d  y  rMiser  la  guerre  ewUe.**  Dieeoure  eur  lee  dipuUe  de  ia 
ConmnUon,  mie  en  Hai  d'arreelaHon,  par  eon  dSeret  du  deuxihne  juin  prommei 
done  la  eianee  du  quinnhne  juUlet,  179S,  p.  24. 

*  Brissot,  Mhnoiree,  n,  dSS,  M5-66;  also  Extrait  dee  minuiee  dSpoeiee  au 
eeeniariai  de  la  munieipaUU  de  MouHne,  printed  in  Correepondanee,  SSl-SS. 
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affair,  now  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  department,  with- 
out waiting  for  directions  from  Paris,  passed  a  decree  which 
provided  that  Brissot  should  start  the  next  day,  the  20th;  that 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  civil  commissioner  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  two  national  guards;  that  he  should 
make  the  journey  in  a  four-seated  carriage;  that  another  civil 
commissioner  should  go  ahead  in  the  conveyance  in  which  Bris- 
sot had  arrived  in  Moulins;  that  Souque  and  Marchena  should 
be  sent  to  Paris  accompanied  by  two  national  gendarmes,  but 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  Brissot  by  a  distance  of 
several  hours;  that  the  execution  of  these  measiu^s  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  municipality  of  Moulins,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  necessary  funds  should  be  advanced  by  the  de- 
partment.^ These  decrees  were,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the 
municipality,  having  in  the  mean  time  received  notice  from 
Paris  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention  ordering  the  transfer  of 
Brissot,  had  proceeded  to  immediate  action. 

There  were  many  details  to  be  arranged:  what  route  should 
be  followed;  how  many  horses  would  be  needed  to  start  with; 
where,  and  how,  fresh  horses  could  be  obtained  along  the  route; 
where  conveyances  could  be  found;  who  should  be  chosen  to 
accompany  the  prisoners;  what  the  expense  would  be,  etc. 
An  interesting  complication  arose  concerning  a  conveyance.  It 
was  reported  that  a  certain  citizen,  Faucompre  by  name,  whose 
father  was  an  SmigrS,  possessed  a  carriage  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  question  of  ownership  thus  became  important,  for, 
if  the  carriage  were  the  property  of  an  tmigriy  it  could  be  taken 
for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  otherwise  not.  The  mimid- 
pality  in  perplexity  appealed  to  the  department,  which  de- 
cided that,  as  the  father  and  son  lived  together,  the  carriage 
might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  father,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  confiscation.  The  department  also,  on  request  of  the 
commime,  advanced  three  thousand  francs  for  necessaiy  ex- 
penses.^ 

^  AaaemhUe  admimstraiwe  du  dipartemeni  de  VAUier,  June  19, 1798. 

*  Regidre  de$  dUibSratiom  prue$  par  U  eon$§U  gMral  de  la  oommuns  de 
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the  Abbaye,^  where  he  remained  till  the  6th  of  October,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.* 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  of  his  escort  presented  themselves 
to  the  Convention.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  Moulins  de- 
served some  reward  for  making  so  notable  a  capture  and 
asked  the  Convention  for  an  advance  of  150,000  francs  for  the 
provisioning  of  their  city,  but  beyond  the  reference  of  their 
request  to  a  committee  they  received  little  encouragement.* 

The  Convention  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  expelled 
Girondins,  and  on  July  8,  Saint-Just,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  presented  a  report  upon  the  deputies 
who,  by  the  decree  of  June  2,  had  been  placed  imder  arrest. 
While  assailing  the  faction  as  a  whole,  the  arraignment  was 
directed  against  Brissot  especially.  "There  exists,"  he  de- 
clared, "a  conspiracy  to  establish  tyranny  and  the  old  consti- 
tution. The  conspirators  did  their  best  to  preserve  the  mon- 
archy in  the  summer  of  1792,  even  to  the  extent  of  proposing 
the  Duke  of  York  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  rulers  if  they  could 
not  keep  Louis  XVI  himself  upon  the  throne;  and  when  they 
failed,  they  calumniated  Paris  and  have  ever  since  been  try- 
ing to  divide  the  Republic.  In  this  conspiracy,  Brissot  has 
played  the  part  of  a  Monk  —  and  has  intrigued  both  in  internal 
and  in  foreign  affairs,  first  to  save  the  king,  and  then  to  reSstab- 
Ush  royalty  and  to  divide  the  Republic.  Witness  his  actions 
and  his  words:  he  showed  great  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
he  even  declared,  if  there  exist  men  who  intend  to  establish  a 
republic  upon  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  of  1789,  the  knife 
of  the  law  ought  to  fall  upon  them  like  the  partisans  of  Co- 
blenz.  When,  in  spite  of  such  threats,  the  king  was  suspended^ 
Brissot  demanded  that  he  be  well  treated.  He  attacked  those 
who  defended  the  10th  of  August  and  brought  it  about;  he  made 
a  fine  protest  of  indignation  against  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, but  at  the  time  he  was  glad  enough  to  profit  by  the 

*  Procha-verhal,  June  23, 1798. 
'  Brissot,  Mhnotres,  n,  272;  note,  by  M.  Perroud. 

'  Regittre  des  dilibhtttiom  pn»e$  par  te  eonseil  gMnd  d§  la  oommuM  d$ 
Mauliru,  1  juillet,  1793  and  MmnUur,  June  25, 1798. 
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■bedding  <rf  Mood,  md  ipgoifad  eagerly  whether  <»6  of 
aooal  enemies  had  been  maBUsinated;  he  used  his  influence 
•gainst  peace  in  October,  1792,  and,  besides,  threatened  the 
Convention  with  the  anns  of  England  and  Spain;  and  to  gain 
mfliMffiA^  in  America,  had  his  brother-in-law  appointed  vice- 
oonsol-general  at  Philadelphia,  At  the  time  of  the  king's  trial 
he  endeavored  to  save  him  from  ezecuticHi,  and  then,  whoi  it 
was  too  late  to  save  him  personally,  he  consiMred  with  Dumou- 
lies  in  favor  of  royalty;  and  finally  he  tried  to  raise  civil  war 
against  Fkuris  and  to  get  the  aid  of  Dillon  in  proclaiming  the 
son  of  Louis  XYI  king  and  his  mother  regent.  The  conquracy 
was  directed  from  Saint-Qoud,  where  Madame  Brissot  ze> 
ceived  the  conspurators  in  the.former  royal  palace,  where  they 
planned  the  destruction  of  the  Republic/*  ^ 

In  his  prison  cdl,  Brissot  prepared  an  answer  to  these  charges 
•—an  answer  whidi  was  both  able  and  ebquent.'  He  now 
learned  f ot  the  first  time,  he  dedared,  the  nature  of  the  diarges 
made  against  him  and  his  friends;  but  although  they  now  knew 
of  what  they  were  accused,  Saint-Just  had  failed  to  produce 
the  written  evidence  which  he  promised.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  accusations  concerned  matters  of  opinion,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  judge  a  deputy  for  his  opinions.  The  general 
charges  of  royalty  and  federalism,  he  asserted,  were  manifestly 
absurd,  as  they  mutually  contradicted  each  other,  and,  as  for 
the  latter,  the  departmental  movement  burst  forth  after  and 
not  before  the  2d  oi  June,  and,  as  shown  by  the  oath  taken  by 
the  rebels  against  the  Convention,  was  not  for  the  pmpose 
of  destroying  but  of  preserving  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  Republic.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the  charges  against  the 
Girondins  as  a  whole,  Brissot  then  turned  to  the  points  in  which 

1  MtmiieuT.  July  18, 19, 1708. 

*  M.  Perroud  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  defense.  One 
internal  evidence  of  great  wei^t  in  its  favor,  he  points  out,  is  the  curious  mia- 
takes  in  proper  names  in  the  Montroi  edition  —  mistakes  whidbi  can  most 
reasonably  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  matter  was  printed 
from  a  manuscript  of  Brissot's  which  the  editor  had  difficulty  in  dedpjiering. 
See  Mimointt  n,  S8S;  note  fagr  M.  FteroiuL 
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he  himself  was  especially  assailed,  and  took  up  his  own  personal 
defense.  He  had  been  compared  to  Monk,  but  his  character 
and  that  of  Monk,  he  declared,  far  from  offering  points  of  re- 
semblance, presented  only  antitheses.  *' Monk  was  a  courtier, 
and  I  have  always  hated  courts  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart; 
Monk  conmianded  armies,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
war;  Monk  was  powerful,  and  I  am  powerless;  Monk  was  am- 
bitious, and  I  have  no  ambition,  not  even  for  ^ory;  Monk 
changed  his  party,  and  I  have  invariably  kept  to  that  of  the 
RepubUc;  Monk  was  made  a  duke  as  the  price  of  his  treason, 
and  I  should  always  have  the  fear  of  the  scaffold  before  me  if 
I  should  be  base  and  stupid  enough  to  commit  treason;  for,  in 
the  eyes  of  kings,  I  have  committed  a  crime  that  they  never 
pardon:  I  have  condemned  a  king  to  death;  I  have  dared  to 
say  that  a  king  deserves  death  as  I  dared  to  advance  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  make  him  suffer  it/'  His  enemies, 
Brissot  continued,  asserted  that  he  had  defended  monarchy; 
let  them  cite  a  single  passage  from  his  works  before  as  well  as 
after  1789,  where  he  had  upheld  it.  As  for  the  special  phrase 
cited,  in  which  he  called  down  the  knife  upon  any  one  daring 
to  propose  a  republic,  it  was  taken  from  its  context,  and  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  included  in  that  speech  of  July  26  which 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  ordered  it  printed.  '*In  short,"  Brissot  declared 
with  indignation,  *'it  is  with  a  phrase  uttered  in  1792  under  the 
old  constitution  that  they  try  to  prove  that  under  the  Republic 
in  1793, 1  wanted  to  re^tablish  royalty."  ^ 

The  reason  why  the  Girondins  were  in  favor  of  suspension 
instead  of  dethronement,  Brissot  went  on  to  say,  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  seeking  to  preserve  royalty,  but  because  sus- 
pension was  the  way  to  avoid  a  regency  and  to  bring  about  a 
total  change  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  govern* 
ment.  It  was  alleged  against  him,  as  though  it  were  a  crime, 
that  he  asked  after  the  10th  of  August  that  the  king  be  treated 

^  This  does  not  seem  quite  accurate,  as  it  was  to  show  that  Brissot  was 
attached  to  the  monarchy  in  the  nmimer  of  179S  that  these  words  were  cited. 
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with  humanity;  he  did  not  remember  making  such  a  request, 
but  granted  that  he  did,  would  cruelty  be  a  republican  virtue? 
In  any  case,  he  showed  his  opposition  to  royalty  by  his  proposi- 
tion for  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  troops  and  by  the  address 
to  foreign  powers,  which  was  his  own  work.  He  could  not 
be  accused  of  calumniating  Paris,  for  he  never  attacked  the 
disorder  and  anarchy  which  there  prevailed  without  carefully 
exphuning  that  he  was  not  attacking  Paris  as  a  whole,  but 
only  the  evil  forces  therein.  The  Morande  incident  he  emphati- 
cally denied.  On  the  contrary  he  tried,  he  asserted,  to  induce 
Danton  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres  and  used  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  have  those  responsible  punished.  He  never 
heard  of  the  propositions  for  peace  referred  to;  in  fact,  no  dip^ 
lomatic  committee  existed  at  the  date  in  question.  The  war 
was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  action  of  the  hnigrSs  and  the 
dectors;  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  king,  but  to  avoid  civil  dissension  and  to  take 
from  foreign  powers  all  pretext  for  interference  by  making 
them  see  that  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  the  wish  of  the 
nation. 

He  himself  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  it.  The 
real  cause  was  England's  own  conduct.  That  he  had  any  imder- 
standing  with  England  or  America,  he  emphatically  denied, 
and  to  adduce  the  appointment  of  his  brother-in-law  to  a  post 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  proof  of  the  latter  connection,  was  a  sheer 
absurdity.  The  charges  of  complicity  with  Dumouriez  and 
Dillon  were  likewise  without  foundation.  In  the  case  of  Dillon, 
the  date  of  the  alleged  plot  precluded  any  possibility  of  guilt 
on  his  part,  as  he  was  already  under  arrest  at  M oulins.  He  had 
fled,  moreover,  not  to  conspire,  but  because  he  believed  that 
the  Convention  was  not  free. 

But  absurd  as  these  charges  were,  the  height  of  absurdity 
was  reached,  Brissot  declared,  in  the  accusation  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  directed  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Brissot  in  a  once 
royal  palace.  All  that  the  tale  of  the  royal  palace  amounted  to 
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was  that  Madame  Brissot  had  for  a  time  rented  two  rooms  in 
the  apartment  of  the  concierge  of  the  palace.  As  for  the  polit- 
ical salon»  Madame  Brissot  lived  in  absolute  seclusion,  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  her  children  and  caring  for  her  house- 
hold, without  even  the  aid  of  a  servant.  To  penetrate  into  his 
one  refuge  from  political  life  and  to  drag  his  private  and  per- 
sonal relations  into  publicity  was  nothing  short  of  an  outrage. 
If  they  insisted  on  a  scrutiny  of  his  private  life,  they  would  find 
the  most  democratic  simplicity,  if  not  actual  poverty  —  in 
itself  an  answer  to  the  calunmy  that  he  profited  by  the  Revo- 
lution to  enrich  his  family.^ 

The  writing  of  this  eloquent  defense  occupied  much  of  his 
time  during  the  month  of  July.  Counting  the  forty-five  days 
of  his  imprisonment,  referred  to  above,  from  the  10th  of  June, 
he  must  have  finished  it  about  the  8th  of  August.^  It  was  writ- 
ten at  the  Abbaye,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  2dd 
of  June.'  Madame  Roland  was  one  of  the  prisoners  there  at 
the  time  of  Brissot's  arrival.  The  nejct  day  she  was  removed,* 
she  herself  thought,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  authorities 
of  conmiimication  between  them,  but  according  to  Sophie 
Grandchamp,  the  friend  of  Madame  Roland,  it  was  because 
Madame  Roland  occupied  the  one  cell  which  was  considered 
a  proper  place  of  confinement  for  Brissot.^  In  spite  of  the  re- 
moval, they  managed  to  establish  communication  through 
Mentelle,*  Bosc,'  and  Champagneux,^  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
part,  at  least,  due  to  Madame  Roland  that  Brissot  was  insti- 
gated to  write  his  memoirs.*  This  production  he  turned  over 
a  few  weeks  before  his  condenmation  to  his  friend  Mentelle,^^ 
who,  knowing  how  keenly  Madame  Roland  would  be  interested, 
offered  to  let  her  see  the  manuscript.  She,  however,  realized 

^  Riponse  au  rapport  de  Saint^ust,  Mhnoires,  n,  280-71. 

*  Mhnoires  de  Brisioi,  n,  271;  note  by  M.  Penoud. 

'  See  p.  SOS.  ^  Mhnoires  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  851,  and  note. 

*  Ibid.,  n,  485.  •  See  p.  17.  'See  p.  121. 
'  The  former  assistant  of  Roland  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

*  Mhnoiree  de  Briseoi,  i,  ix.  See  also  Lettree  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  784. 
^  Edition  de  Montrol,  preface^  ziz,  el  seq. 
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tbe  danger  of  lo«  or  crafiMstion.  and  wrote  back  to  Bfcntdla 
that  imlen  a  copy  ezuted.  she  was  unwilling  to  nin  the  luk.' 
During  this  time,  too,  he  alao  wrote  what  he  called  a  "Ic^k^ 
to  hia  children." 

While  engaged  in  writing  these  nwmoira  and  laat  meaaagM 
to  hia  temily.  he  was  alio  making  ajqiealf  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  Contention.  The  day  after  hia 
mcaionstirai  at  the  Abbtye.  he  wrote  to  the  Committee,  en- 
doamg  a  letter  whidi  he  asked  to  have  read  to  the  Convention, 
■nd  ***gg'"g  at  tbe  same  time  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife. 
Sudi  peimisuon  was  granted,  he  wrote,  when  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Bastille  under  the  old  r^ime,  and  the  r^ime  of  ]!}>• 
crtysuidiy  would  not  be  more  sevwe.  On  the  24th*  and  again 
on  the  liTth  of  June,  he  wrote  asking  to  be  given  a  hearing. 
Marat  was  not  condemned  unheard,  he  argued;  would  th^  do 
ksB  for  him?  He  also  begged  again  for  permission  to  see  hia 
vits^  hia  mother-in-law,  and  his  sister-in-law.  And  on  June 
80  he  once  more  b^ged  the  Convention  for  permission  to  see 
his  sister-in-law  on  necessary  business.*  T^ese  demands  were 
^iparently  answered  only  in  part,  for,  although  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  on  July  3,  granted  him  permission  to  com- 
municate with  his  mother-in-law  and  his  sister-in-law,  nothing 
was  said  about  his  wife.*  Thus  separated  from  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him  and  tortured  with  crushing  anxiety  as  to  their 
future  and  his,  Brissot  draped  out  the  weary  weeks  of  his 
inqwisonment. 

According  to  his  enemies,  he  was  still  engaged  in  fomenting 
Gtmspiracy  against  the  Convention  —  a  chai^  which  he  ve- 
hemently and  indignantly  denied.*    "The  people  ask  you  for 

*  "J§  lit  MUZ  jxMii  voir  Ut  aAitn  tit  B.  que  lorigiit  tout  m  ounet  un  doubU, 
U  g  a  Unijours  du  dangtr  dam  Ui  (nmiporti,  et  ii  tu  Jaid  pat  ritquer  uiu  perU 
intfaraUtr   LeOm  d*  Uadamt  Rolmd,  n,  SST. 

*  See  Bib.  not.,  Jr.  tuna.  acq.  t/fj. 

*  CorrBfpimifimM,  369-79. 

*  JbMuit  du  aiist  dii  eomiit  da  tahd  pabUe,  v,  153.  Hie  Bth  of  Auguat, 
Uwkme  Brinot  hetieU  wu  put  under  nirvwlknce.  NatiMiurlarUdtBritaol, 

*  lUa  MoiK  to  be  quopo*  of  ■  i^iott.  bhhIb  1:9  Baifo  to  tbe  Coaraitian 
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bread,"  he  wrote  to  Bar^re  the  7th  of  September,  "you  have 
promised  them  my  blood.  Thus  you  order  my  death  even 
before  I  am  brought  to  trial.  ...  Ah!  if  my  blood  could  bring 
abimdance  and  put  an  end  to  all  divisions,  I  would  shed  it 
myself  inunediately .  In  order  to  excuse  that  sanguinary  phrase, 
you  imagine  that  I  am  conspiring  in  my  prison,  you  imagine 
that  I  have  said,  *  Before  my  headfcdls,  heads  vnllfaU  in  the  CoU" 
vention  / '  .  .  .  Yes,  I  conspire  with  my  triple  locks  and  my 
triple  bars!  I  conspire  alone  or  with  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity who  teach  me  to  bear  the  wrongs  which  I  suffer  for  the 
cause  of  Uberty,  that  cause  of  which  I  shall  always  be  the 
apostle."  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  was  preparing  to  bring  Brissot 
and  the  other  accused  Girondins  to  trial.  After  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  hasten  the  procedure,^  the  general 
indictment  against  them  was  finally  presented,  on  October  S» 
by  Amar.  This,  the  decisive  act  which  brought  the  Girondins 
before  the  revolutionary  tribimal,  consisted  of  forty-five  dis- 
tinct counts.  It  repeated  many  of  the  charges  of  Saint-Just's 
report,  but  was  longer,  more  detailed,  and  more  sweeping.  It 
presented  Brissot  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Girondins  and 
the  most  culpable  member  of  that  faction.  There  existed  a 
conspiracy,  Amar  declared,  against  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  French  people,  and  Brissot  was  one  of  its  leaders.  Thb 
Brissot,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  police  and  a  base  intriguer 

the  5th  of  September,  on  the  danger  of  a  rising  in  Paris.  It  was  followed  by 
a  demand  that  Brissot  and  several  others  be  brought  at  once  b^ore  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Moniteur,  September  6, 1793. 

^  The  letter  given  is  in  Vatel,  Charhtte  Corday  et  Us  Qirondins,  n,  25(HS1; 
also  in  Correspondanee,  876-78. 

*  The  26th  of  July  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  Committees  of  General 
Security  and  Legislation  be  required  to  present,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible* 
the  act  of  accusation  against  Brissot.  The  19th  of  August  the  public  prose- 
cutor asked  for  the  papers  and  acts  of  accusation  against  Brissot.  Whereupon 
the  Convention  sent  a  request  to  the  Committee  of  General  Security  to  make 
its  report  in  three  days.  August  25,  the  public  prosecutor  complained  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  papers,  and  on  October  1  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Security  was  again  asked  to  report  immediately.  See  the  prods-verbal 
of  the  Convention  on  these  different  days. 
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under  the  dd  r^ime,  began  his  career  in  the  Revolutitm  ta  a 
mnnber  of  the  Comiii  de  Redurtkea  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
in  iriiich  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  Lrafayette.  Even  when  La- 
A^ette,  in  April,  1791,  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  king  and 
made  pretense  of  resigning  the  command  (A  the  FarisiaD  guard, 
BrisBot  continued  to  support  him  and  declared  in  the  PcirioU 
Fran^ttit  that  the  retirement  of  I«fayette  would  be  a  public 
calamity.  Brissot,  moieover,  was  always  an  enemy  of  popular 
Bodetiea  and  showed  himself  at  the  Jacobins  only  at  times  of 
crisis.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1790,  whoi, 
nnder  the  pretense  of  philanthropy,  he  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  was  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  colonies;  the  second  occa- 
aon  was  in  March.  1701,  when,  in  criminal  collusion  with  La- 
fayette, he  prepared  the  way  for  the  day  of  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
in  order  to  give  Lafayette  a  chance  to  assassinate  the  patriots. 
The  third  occasion  was  in  January,  1792,  when  he  came  to 
I»each  war  with  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  Bevolutioa  and 
destroying  liberty.' 

On  his  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Brissot  allied 
himself  openly  with  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  and  tried,  to- 
gether  with  them,  to  usurp  a  useful  popularity,  by  defending 
the  cause  of  the  people  on  occasions  of  slight  importance,  al- 
though they  abandoned  it  often  enough  in  times  of  crisis.  They 
were  the  agents  of  the  court  in  trying  to  bring  about  war  at  a 
time  when  France  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  it.  With  traitor- 
ous intent  they  supported  Narbonne.  lauding  him  to  the  sldea, 
and  getting  him  sent  to  the  army,  coatrary  to  all  law,  before 
he  had  rendered  bis  accounts  as  minister.  Brissot  and  Con- 
dorcet  came  forward  in  their  newspapers  as  the  defenders  of 
Dietrich,  who  was  convicted  of  complicity  with  Lafayette  and 
<rf  having  worked  to  deliver  up  Strasbourg.  Brissot  and  the 
mob  tried  to  prevent  the  10th  of  August  and  treated  with 
the  king.  Brissot  gave  the  king  advice  pernicious  to  liberty, 
as  is  proved  by  a  letter  in  his  hand  addressed  to  Louis  XVI,  in 
possession  of  the  Comiii  de  SurveiUance,  in  which  his  signature 
>  MmiUuT,  October  M.  27.  ITQS. 
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is  scratched  out.  Moreover,  he  showed  not  only  in  his  secret 
correspondence,  but  also  in  public  speech,  his  attachment  to 
monarchy,  when  he  declared,  on  June  26,  that  the  knife  of  the 
law  ought  to  fall  on  those  who  desired  a  republic.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  responsible  for  the  newspaper  entitled  the  Bi^pub* 
licain,  published  in  March,  1791  (sic)^  and  for  the  petition 
which  led  to  the  butchery  of  the  Champ  de  Mara.  But  in 
July  of  179£,  when  people  wanted  a  republic,  he  tried  to  save 
royalty,  and  after  the  10th  of  August  he  tried  to  mitigate  the 
king's  imprisonment  by  having  him  placed  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. He  was  one  of  those  who  attacked  the  leaders  who  had 
brought  about  the  10th  of  August;  he  and  other  agents  of 
the  English  faction  had  a  part  in  planning  the  Belgian  cam- 
paign, in  which  Dumouriez  let  the  Prussians  retire.  They 
wanted  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Paris;  they 
planned  to  flee  with  the  king  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
beyond  the  Loire.  Brissot  appealed  to  the  people  to  save  Louis 
XVI;  he  then  proposed  a  declaration  of  war  with  England 
after  having  tried  to  prevent  it;  he  con^ired  with  Dumouriez, 
proposed  a  national  guard  around  Paris  as  a  base  of  federalism, 
stirred  up  rebellion  against  Paris;  when  arrested  at  Moulins 
he  was  probably  on  his  way  to  Lyons  to  f om^it  further  rebel- 
lion; and  finally,  if  he  were  not  in  actual  alliance  with  Pitt,  it 
was  curious  that  he  and  Pitt  were  working  for  precisely  the 
same  things  —  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  the  destruction 
of  Paris,  the  ruin  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  arming  of  all 
Europe  against  France. 

In  his  cell  in  the  Conci^gerie,  Brissot  thus  learned  from  this 
report  what  charges  were  to  be  made  against  him  when  he 
should  be  brought  before  the  bar  for  trial.  He  accordingly  be- 
gan at  once  a  Projet  de  d6fense  devant  le  tribunal  rivokUumnaire 
en  rSponse  au  rapport  d*Amar.^   It  was  an  able  and  lengthy 

^  Mhnoires,  n,  272-800.  In  the  first  paragraph  he  speaki  of  hia  rigoroiia 
captivity  of  four  months.  M.  Perroud  notes:  **L*arre9iaiion  de  Bristol  eH  du 
dixiime  juin,  CeH  done  ven  U  dixiime  oetobre,  d  la  Caneiergerie,  oA  U  avaU  SU 
transfer^  le  nxiime,  pi*U  did  eommencer  ee  projel  de  difenee,**  Ibid,,  lu  872» 
note. 
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defenae  which  he  drew  up,*  a  final  and  saptaao  efftfft  to  clear 
himself  from  the  cfaaif^  of  tnaaoa  and  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
shioere  patriot,  and,  above  all,  a  tme  lover  of  liber^. 

"Fiance  and  Europe  have  resounded  tor  some  thneh"  he 
dedared.  "with  the  alleged  cmupiiac?  of  thirty-two  d^uties 
•gaiDst  the  Republic."  Tlugr  accused  him  <rf  being  at  the  head 
of  it.  But.  he  continued,  he  had  long  waited  with  impatience 
for  them  to  give  definite  details  cl  these  crimes.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  calumniators  wero  pix^ting  by  thcar  nlraioe  to  stir 
tqi  public  oiNnion  against  them.  Unless,  then,  they  spoke  out  in 
tbor  defense,  there  was  danger  that  people  think  them  power- 
less  to  defend  themsdves.  "I  am  therdore  gtnng  to  refute," 
he  declared,  "all  the  facts  allied  agunst  me  in  the  rqxnts  of 
Saint-Just  and  Amar.  I  shall  prove  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  not  absolutely  folse.  In  order  to  pnqi  jxp  tbor 
absurd  accusation,  they  have  ransacked  all  my  past  life;  I 
thank  my  adversaries,  for  my  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to 
liber^  and  will  bear  witness  to  my  love  for  it."  Of  this  love, 
aD  his  early  works  bore  witness,  he  maintained.  His  TkioHe 
in  lota  arimindles,  his  Bibliothique  phUosophiqtu,  denounced 
the  crimes  of  kings  and  ministers;  his  Correspondance  poliiigue 
and  his  T<Meau  det  tcieaeea  et  det  arts  en  Angleterre  were  writ- 
tot  to  inoculate  France  with  the  principles  of  the  English  and 
American  constitutions;  I'Hiitoire  philosophiqtu  d'Ajtffleterra 
to  show  to  the  French  people  the  course  which  they  ought  to 
pursue  to  break  their  fetters;  his  Litres  i  Joseph  II  exhorted 
a  tyrannized  people  to  reconquer  their  rights.  In  short,  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  his  works  which  did  not  have  for  its 
object  "to  avenge  humanity,  liberty,  and  reason  from  the  out- 
rages of  despotism."  His  joum^  to  America  was  undertaken 
in  order  that  he  might  leam  how  to  bring  about  a  like  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  to  find  a  place  of  abode  for  his  family  in  a 
new  country,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  abandon  hope  of 

■  It  mi  neaify  twice  u  long  «a  hia  mnawer  to  Saintjuit.  He  nstunlty  re- 
peftted  Kime  of  Ua  ftrguinenta,  M  tbii  defcoae  WM  not  only  kn  «iisw«r  to  Amar, 
but  to  •!!  the  dwiuacwtiow  made  o^Binst  biuiMlf. 
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such  a  revolution  at  home;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  he  em- 
barked on  the  dangerous  career  of  a  journalist,  in  order  that  he 
might  daily  combat  the  prejudices,  the  abuses  of  despotism 
and  aristocracy.^ 

"I,  accused  of  royalism  in  1793!"  he  continued;  "I,  who 
offered  myself  on  eleven  successive  ballots  for  the  place  of 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
thousands  of  libels  only  because  of  my  known  republicanism. 

''I,  who  wishing  to  combat  every  kind  of  aristocracy,  that 
of  color  as  well  as  that  of  nobility,  published  so  many  works 
in  order  to  raise  to  the  level  of  the  white  colonists  that  valuable 
class  of  mulattoes  who  form  the  bulwark  of  our  colonies  and 
who  will  save  them  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 

''I,  who  in  1789  dared  to  be  the  first  and  only  one  to  main* 
tain  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  not  the  right  to  make 
a  constitution  without  the  approval  of  the  people  —  a  truth 
which  was  recognized  only  after  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public in  1792. 

^'I,  who  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  king  and  when  the 
most  ardent  patriots  trembled  at  the  mere  name  of  a  republic, 
tried  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  my  speech  of  July 
10,  1791,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  republican  regime  and  to 
induce  them  at  least  to  establish  an  executive  coimcil  named 
by  the  people  and  independent  of  the  king. 

''I,  who  during  the  Legislative  Assembly,  worked,  talked, 
published  with  the  one  purpose  of  diminishing  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, of  preventing  its  fatal  effects,  of  immasking  the  trea- 
son of  the  ministers,  and,  since  the  king  would  not  maintain 
liberty,  of  bringing  about  the  Republic  by  a  second  revolution.'* 

After  thus  defending  his  general  principles,  Brissot  took  up, 
one  by  one,  the  specific  charges  against  him.  He  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  a  spy  or  had  had  any  nefarious  connections 
with  England.  He  was  not  married  to  an  English  woman,  as 
was  alleged,  and  his  stay  in  England  in  1783-84  for  the  pur- 

1  Note  that  he  puts  forward  his  democratic  principles  as  an  evidence  of 

republicanism. 
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pow  of  vtudying  En^iah  iiutituU<nis  ma  a  flinuy  bans  for  tfatt 
diaige  of  ooatpincy  in  179S.  As  for  his  allied  complicaty 
with  Lafoyette,  what  coimection,  he  asked,  had  his  relationa 
with  him  in  1700  with  a  conspiracy  in  179S?  He  had  been  de- 
OHVed  in  La^«tte,  he  admitted,  but  surely  Lafayette's  part 
in  the  American  Bevolution  and  Wasliington's  admiratioD 
for  him  were  good  teejons  for  bdieving  that  Lafayette  was  a 
rincere  friend  of  liberty  and  republicanism.  He  himself,  bow- 
ever,  had  never  sought  his  favor,*  his  dection  to  the  first  muni- 
dpali^  cf  Paris  was  not  due  to  Lafayette's  protection;  more- 
over, as  a  member  of  that  mimicipality,  he  had  worked  agwnat 
the  royalists,  had  tried  to  prevent  adion  agunst  the  instigaton 
of  the  riots  of  October  6  and  6,  and  had  opposed  the  plans  at 
Lafayette,  and  after  the  17th  of  July  he  had  openly  deoounoed 
him.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  petition  which  led  to  the 
massacre,  and  as  soon  as  laf  ayette  showed  his  true  cokns  by 
firing  on  the  public,  he  (Brissot)  attacked  him  in  his  news- 
paper. That  in  spite  of  these  attacks,  he  went  about  openly 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  while  the  other  enemies  of  Lafayette 
were  hiding,  was  not  an  evidence,  as  was  alleged,  that  he  bad 
a  secret  understanding  with  Lafayette,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  proof  of  his  own  bravery  and  fearlessness.  Moreover, 
since  that  time,  be  had  never  ceased  to  denounce  him. 

Another  charge  laid  at  his  door  was  responsibility  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  But  war  was  a  matter  of  honor,  and  was  inevi- 
table, and  if  he  did  wage  war,  he  had  the  support  of  the  entire 
nation.  Moreover,  war  was  declared  on  April  20,  and  his  last 
speech  on  the  subject  was  delivered  the  9th  of  January;  it  was 
plain  that  other  influences  must  have  been  at  work.  He  was 
also  charged  with  being  allied  with  the  court.  But  he  had  bad 
no  personal  relations  with  the  royal  family;  he  had  always  been 
their  enemy;  and  while  they  had  tried  to  put  off  the  war,  he 
bad  been  for  it. 

He  was  likewise  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  disastera 

>  But  Me  page  IH  for  hi*  eSorti  to  get  idco<7  out  of  Lafnf«tte  for  the  cauje 
of  popukr  KxietiM. 
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in  the  colonies.  Such  an  accusation  must  concern  itself,  he  de- 
clared, only  with  his  opinions,  for  he  had  never  had  any  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  and  had  never  had  any 
correspondence  with  any  one  there.  As  for  his  opinions,  they 
were  both  patriotic  and  republican.  They  were  not  only  not  the 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  those  disasters 
could  be  attributed  only  to  violation  of  the  principles  which  he 
defended;  in  fact,  his  opinions  could  not  be  criticized  without 
condenming  with  him  all  those  who  had  sustained  the  same 
principles  and  the  three  national  assemblies  which  had  sanc- 
tioned them.  The  real  cause  of  the  civil  war  was  the  perfidy 
of  the  agents  of  the  government,  the  aristocracy  of  the  whites^ 
the  vacillation  and  inconsistenpy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
while  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  was  due  to  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists in  alliance  with  the  counter-revolutionists  of  Spain  and 
England.  His  approval  of  the  commissioners,  Santhonax  and 
Polverel,  now  under  decrees  of  accusation,  was  charged  against 
him.  To  be  consistent,  like  accusation  would  have  to  be 
brought  against  all  the  Jacobins,  and,  in  any  case,  waiving  the 
question  of  their  guilt,  he  had  never  had  any  correspondence 
with  them.^  That  he  had  he&a,  paid  a  sou  for  his  opinions  by 
Pitt  or  by  any  one  else,  he  indignantly  denied. 

Another  accusation  laid  upon  him  was  that  he  was  reqxm- 
sible  for  the  war  with  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  had,  he 
declared,  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  war  with  England. 
Witness  his  opposition  in  July,  1792,  to  the  proposition  for  a 
Batavian  legion  which  would  have  alarmed  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  his  efforts  as  member  6i  the  Diplomatic  Committee  to  en- 
gage Delessart  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  court  of  St, 
James,  his  furtherance  of  the  embassy  of  Chauvelin  and  Talley- 
rand. The  real  respcmsibility  for  the  war  with  England  rested 
on  the  authors  of  the  decrees  ot  November  19  and  December  15 
and  of  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  other  conquered  coun- 
tries, also  on  the  enemies  oi  the  appeal  to  the  people.   And  for 

^  M.  Perroud  points  out  that  there  exists  a  letter  written  by  Santhonax  to 
BrisBot  See  Corre9pon44mQ9»  Stl-M. 
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these  meanuea  he  wu  in  no  way,  he  declared,  reqxnuible; 
he  had  no  part  in  opening  the  Sdietdt,  which  was  ordered 
br  the  emcutiTe  coandl  without  informing  the  Diplomatic 
Committee;  be  opposed  the  decree  <rf  November  19,  protector 
6t  innuTections,  ance  he  strongly  urged  that  it  be  sent  back 
to  the  Diplomatic  Committee  to  be  drawn  up  in  mch  a  fnwhion 
as  not  to  alarm  neutral  powers;  he  repeatedly  warned  the  par- 
tisans of  annexation,  and  espedally  of  the  annexation  of  Bd* 
gium,  that  they  would  draw  upon  France  the  arms  <^  England; 
in  his  different  expresrions  of  opinion  on  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  gave  constant  warning  that  if  he  were  condemned  without 
having  the  judgment  ratified  by  the  people,  France  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a  rupture  with  KngUnH.  For  all  these  reasons  he  dis- 
daimed  all  responsibility,  llien,  taking  up  his  speech  at  Janu- 
aiy  IS,  —  and  here  he  was  (m  firmer  ground  than  in  some  of  his 
I»eceding  assertions,^  —  he  reiterated  his  aiguments  on  that 
fKcaioon  against  war ;  and  finally  coming  to  the  speech  after  the 
execution  of  the  king,  in  which  he  proposed  the  formal  declara- 
titm  of  war,  he  pointed  out  that  there  he  was  speaking  not  per- 
sonally, but  in  the  name  ot  the  Conmaittee,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  action  of  the  Fngliah  government  had  by  that  time  made 
war  inevitable. 

Thiseloquent  pleastops  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
called  to  trial  before  he  had  had  time  to  finish  it.  The  prospect 
of  the  trial  gave  further  opportunity  to  Brissot's  opponents, 
and  idiile  he  was  thus  defending  himself,  renewed  accusationa 
continued  to  pour  in  against  him.  On  the  S9th  of  Septembn 
a  deputation  of  the  French  colonies  denounced  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Brissot  as  the  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  colonies 
and  asked  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice.* 'RaeUe,  chargi  ci'alfiiirM  in  the  Netherlands,  accused  him 
of  having  removed  &om  the  papers  of  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee the  complaint  which  he  (Buelle)  had  made  against  the 

>  Hoe  wu  Krane  truth  in  BriMot't  Murtjon.  in  m  far  aa  he  (tood  fcv  Icm 
pndpittttion,  but  hii  cUinu  here  are  not  in  accord  with  bia  exuberant  i^cuc- 

*  iVoeb-NrM  d*  la  Cauentvm,  8q)teiBbs  SB,  17M. 
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minister  Lebnin.^  A  letter  addressed  to  the  public  accuser, 
signed  Guisat,  suggested  that  Charles  Th^veneau  Morande, 
being  an  enemy  of  Brissot  and  at  the  same  time  au  courarU 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  British  government,  might  be  able  to 
give  valuable  testimony.  Another  citizen  wrote  that  a  former 
general  of  the  Army  of  the  North  had  certain  information 
to  give  against  Brissot  in  regard  to  his  correspondence  with 
Dmnouriez  and  his  intrigues  in  Holland.^  Unsigned  communi- 
cations entitled  "^1  ajouter  d  V  affaire  de  Brissot "  and  "  Notice 
sur  Brissoty^ '  professed  to  give  proof  of  his  alleged  conspiracy 
with  England  to  ruin  the  colonies.  All  these  are  further  evi- 
dence of  the  animosity  against  him.^ 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  was  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  for  a  preliminary  examination.  The  ques- 
tions put  to  him  involved  the  accusations  already  made  either 
in  the  formal  decrees  or  in  the  recent  personal  denunciations, 
and  his  answers  were  reiterations  of  his  innocence  and  an  em- 
phatic denial  of  all  the  charges  from  first  to  last.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  examination  he  was  asked  to  name  a  lawyer  for 
his  defense  and  chose  Chaveau  Delagarde.* 

This  preliminary  examination  was  followed  by  the  trial  which 
began  on  October  24.  As  in  Amar's  accusation,  so  in  the  trial, 
Brissot  occupied  the  chief  place,  and,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  accused,  had  a  special  chair .^  Fourteen  witnesses 
were  called,  the  testimony  of  ten  of  whom  concerned  Brissot.^ 

1  ^.  iV.,  W  292,  (2oM»0r  £04,  ie»  2xiff»0,  pidM  78.  74.  See  alao  Prood#-Mr6(a  <20 
la  Convention,  July  30,  179S. 

s  A,  N.,  W  292,  dosner  20k,  S*  partie,  pieces  6  ei  10. 

»  A.  N.,  F7,  4443,  no.  18. 

«  A.  N„  AA«,  1509.  no.  46.    Appendix  C. 

*  Interrogatoire  de  Jacques  Pierre  Brieeoi,  Archives  natUmaUs,  W  292,  dossier 
20Ih  6'  partie.  Printed  in  the  Correspondance,  878-85.  "Chaveau  Ddagarde 
did  au  dSbut  de  la  RholuHon  avoir  des  liaisons  avec  Brissot  (voir  deux  lettres  de 
lui  au  PatriaU  Francis  des  16  fee.  1790  et  26  s&pt.  1791) ."  Lettres  de  Madame 
Roland,  n,  532,  note. 

'  Aulard,  Histoire  politique,  404. 

^  The  records  of  the  trial  are  preserved  at  the  National  Archives  at  Paris, 
W  292,  dossier  20^,  Affaire  des  Qirondins.  The  account  given  there  is,  however, 
very  brief.  See  also  the  Moniieur  of  October  27, 1793,  Supplement;  the  Bull*- 
tin  du  tribunal  rholuHonnavre  and  the  RholvHons  de  Paris, 
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The  ten  were  Pache,^  Chaumette,'  DestourneUes,'  Hibert,^ 
Chabot,*  Montaut,*  Fabre  d'Eglantine/  Bourdon,*  Desfaix.* 
and  Duhem^  —  all  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain.  Their 
charges,  on  the  one  hand*  and  Briasot's  defense,  on  the  other» 
are  for  the  most  part  reiterations  of  the  accusations  and  an* 
swen  already  made.  Indeed,  practically  every  charge  which 
had  been  brought  forward  was  repeated,  but  the  so-called  tea* 
timony  in  support  of  these  charges  consisted  more  of  mere 
assertions  than  of  definite  proof,  and  was  often  either  vaguo 
or  trivial.  In  addition  to  what  had  previously  been  adduced^ 

'  Jean  Nicolas  Pache  (bom  1746,  died  1828)  was  made  minister  of  war 
under  Girondin  influence  in  17M,  but  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Mountain 
and  was  pnt  out  of  the  ministiy.  He  became  mayor  of  Fans  and  was  one  of 
the  instigators  of  the  insarrectkm  of  Hay  81. 

*  Pierre  Gaspard  Chaumette  (bom  1768,  <fied  1794)  was  dosdy  connected 
with  the  Commune  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  revdutionafy 
neasores  and  was  the  friend  and  sopporter  of  Hubert,  with  whom  he  was  eae- 
GOftad. 

'  Loois  Descfaampe  Destonmdks  (bom  1746,  died  1794)  was  dected  minis- 
ter of  public  contributions  by  the  Convention  in  1798  and  was  a  member  of  ilia 
Commune  of  Paris. 

^  Jacques  Ren6  Hubert  (bom  1755.  died  1794)  was  a  famous  demagogue, 
the  editor  of  the  P^e  Dttehesne,  and  a  member  of  the  insurrectionary  Commune 
of  Paris  of  August  10.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

*  Francois  Chabot  (bora  1759,  died  1794)  was  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
and  to  the  Convention,  and  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  revolutionists.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with  Danton  and  Desmoulins  in  the 
spring  of  1794. 

*  Louis  de  Maribonde  Montaut  (bom  1754,  died  1848)  was  a  deputy  to  the 
Legislative  and  to  the  Convention  and  was  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  royalty. 
He  defended  the  massacres  of  September  and  stirred  up  prosecutions  against 
the  royalists  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Ginmdins. 

'  Philippe  Francis  Nasaire  Fabre  d'Eglantine  (bora  1755,  died  1794)  was  a 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  Convention  and  a  friend  and  ally  of  Desmoulins  and 
Danton.  He  had  a  certain  rq>utation  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  with  the  Dantonists. 

*  Leonard  Bourdon  (bom  1758,  died  1815)  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
and  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 

*  Francois  Desfaix  (bora  1755,  died  1794)  was  a  famous  orator  at  the  Ja- 
cobins, took  the  initiative  in  a  number  of  prosecutions,  and  was  executed 
with  the  H6berti8ts. 

^  Pierre  Joseph  Duhem  (bora  1760,  died  1807)  was  a  deputy  to  the  Legis- 
lative and  to  the  Convention.  He  was  a  most  implacable  enemy  of  printers  and 
journalists  and  was  one  of  the  instigaton  of  the  insurrection  of  May  81. 
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the  testimony  and  the  defense  may  be  simimarized  as  fol* 
lows:  As  a  member  of  the  ComiU  des  Reeherches  of  the  Com- 
mime,  Brissot  had  tried  to  impede  the  revolution,  and,  to  this 
end,  had  protected  Bailly  and  Lafayette;  he  had  tried  to  form 
a  secret  club  in  order  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Jaco- 
bins; he  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  disasters  of  the  colonies, 
as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  given  Santhonax  a 
secret  mission;  he  had  praised  and  upheld  Narbonne,  and  when 
Delessart,  seeing  through  the  plans  of  Narbonne,  helped  to 
bring  about  his  dismissal,  Brissot  attacked  Delessart;  in  his 
attack  on  the  Austrian  conmiittee,  he  waa  both  vacillating  and 
equivocal;  he  had  great  influence  over  the  Girondin  ministiy 
and  named  the  agents  of  the  diplomatic  service,  as  was  evident 
from  Robert's  complaint  against  Brissot  for  failing  to  name  him 
to  the  post  at  Constantinople;  under  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  allied  himself  with  Marat  and  they  together  introduced 
measures  against  the  king,  and  then  withdrew  them  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  sell  themselves  more  dearly.  He  did  not  want 
monarchy  overthrown,  and  therefore  he  was  pleased  with  the 
action  of  June  21 ;  and  when  told  by  Chabot  that  it  had  put 
off  liberty  by  three  centuries,  retorted  that  it  would  produce 
what  they  had  expected,  namely,  the  return  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  at  an  assembly  in  the  rue  d ' Argenteuil, 
Brissot  had  rushed  in  and  announced  with  breathless  dismay 
what  he  called  most  incendiary  proposals  at  the  Jacobins. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  he  had  been  much  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  Capet  and  had  tried  to  have  him  kept  at  the  h6tel 
de  justice.  The  Committee  of  Twenty-One,  after  the  10th  of 
August,  had  rejected  the  eighty-four  stars  in  the  new  seal,  sig- 
nifying imity,  which  proved  that  they  had  ideas  of  federalism. 
On  the  11th,  Brissot,  at  the  home  of  Potion,  had  practically 
made  threats  against  the  representatives  of  the  Commime. 
He  had  used  his  influence  to  control  the  elections  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  in  particular  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  elec- 
toral body  of  Beaugency  to  induce  them  to  choose  Louvet. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  massacres,  he  had  calumniated  Paris  in 
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llie  interest  of  Pitt,  in  order  to  aiouBe  English  sentiment 
against  France.    These  massacres  he  had  q>oken  of  in  the 
newspaper  of  Gorsas  as  **  just  and  terrible,"  and  worse  than 
that,  he  was  at  Potion's  when  the  assafflinH  came  in,  their  hands 
ooycred  with  blood,  and  when  Potion  drank  with  them.  He 
had  insulted  Montaut  when,  at  the  king's  trial,  the  latter  had 
voted  for  death  and  accused  Brissot  of  humanity  toward  the 
tyrant;  he  had  proposed  sending  troops  against  Spain  when 
war  had  not  yet  broken  out  with  that  nation,  his  real  pmpoae 
being  to  use  them  for  a  sectional  war.  And,  finally,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against  Pftris;  and  as  evidence  of  his 
hiterest  and  influence  in  this  conspiracy,  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  not  told  what  he  knew  about  the  revolt  in  the  Vend6e  and 
that  a  letter  of  his  (apparently  the  address  to  his  constituents) 
had  had  much  wdght  in  stirring  up  feeling  at  Bordeaux. 

In  answer  to  these  dmrges,  Brissot  made  the  following  de- 
fense. He  denied  that  as  a  member  of  the  Comity  de« /ZecWdbf 
he  had  tried  to  hinder  the  Revolution,  or  that  he  had  protected 
Bailly  and  Lafayette,  and  in  support  of  his  contention,  offered 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  mimicipal  govern- 
ment. The  secret  and  suspicious  dub  to  which  Chabot  re- 
ferred was  a  perfectly  innocent  meeting,  whose  nucleus  was 
the  deputation  from  the  Gironde  drawn  toward  Brissot  by 
their  common  interest  in  the  colonies.  As  for  Santhonax,  al- 
though he  had  spoken  well  of  him,  he  had  never  given  him  any 
secret  mission  to  the  colonies.  In  his  attack  on  the  Austrian 
committee,  he  had  perhaps  gone  too  far  and  had  made  charges 
which  he  was  unable  to  substantiate,  but  that  was  because 
Chabot  himself  had  withheld  certain  papers  which  were 
needed  to  complete  the  proof.  As  to  his  influence  on  the  min- 
istry, Robert  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  (Brissot)  had 
any  great  weight;  he  did  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  Genet, 
but  when  he  gave  advice  it  was  because  it  was  asked  for.  He 
was  not  a  monarchist;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
discredit  the  supporters  of  monarchy,  Montmorin  and  Deles- 
sart;  he  was  opposed  to  dethronement  only  so  long  as  public 
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opinion  was  not  ripe  for  it;  the  specific  instance  of  the  meeting 
in  the  rue  d'Argentenil  he  did  not  remember;  his  interest  in 
the  place  of  abode  for  the  king  after  the  10th  of  August  was 
only  that  he  might  be  near  the  Assembly,  and  he  did  not 
threaten  the  representatives  of  the  Commune.  He  did,  he  ad- 
mitted, write  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  electoral  club 
recommending  Louvet,  but  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  read  to 
the  Assembly.  The  reference  to  a  comment  in  the  journal  of 
Gorsas  on  the  days  of  September  he  did  not  remember,  and 
while  he  did  not  deny  being  at  Potion's,  he  did  deny  that  any 
one  came  in  while  he  was  there  with  his  hands  covered  with 
blood.  He  did  not  remember  having  insulted  Montaut,  but 
was  quite  sure  that  he  (Brissot)  had  never  voted  against  a  de- 
cree in  favor  of  humanity.  The  troops  which  he  was  charged 
with  wishing  to  use  against  Paris  were  really  intended  for  use 
either  against  Spain  directly  or  for  a  naval  attack  on  Mexico. 
He  had  not  withheld  information  on  the  Vend^;  even  if  he 
had  information,  it  was  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  an- 
nounce  it.  His  address  of  May  26  he  did  indeed  sell  openly 
at  the  door  of  the  Convention,  but  he  had  not  sent  it  to  Bor- 
deaux. That  he  was  a  monarchist,  a  federalist,  or  a  traitor  to 
the  Revolution  or  to  his  country,  in  the  pay  of  Pitt  or  of  any 
one  else,  he  vehemently  and  indignantly  denied. 

In  considering  the  value  of  his  defense  and  the  charges  to 
which  it  was  a  reply,  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  the  records  of  the  trial  are  untrustworthy.  The  meager 
prods-verbal  preserved  at  the  Archives  does  not  give  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  details  furnished  by  the  Moniieur  and  the  BvUe- 
tin  du  tribunal  rSvolutionnaire  were  presented  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Girondins  and  in  the  most  hostile  spirit.  For  example^ 
in  the  accoimt  in  the  Moniieur  and  the  BuUeHn^  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  is  given  in  full,  while  the  replies  of  the  accused 
are  frequently  summarized.  But  even  taking  the  records  at 
their  face  value,  many  of  the  charges  were  manifestly  absurd 
or,  as  was  stated  above,  based  on  unworthy  evidence.  Further, 
the  witnesses  were  not  only  prejudiced  and  interested  persons. 
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but  avowed  and  wpedai  taaaiu,  and  several  at  them  had  had 
a  part  in  the  qpobdon  of  the  Giraodins  —  witnenes  whose 
tgatimony  in  any  court  wfaidi  made  the  «1i|[ht*irf  pretense  ot 
Jnitioe  would  be  heavily  disoonnted.  Morcorar,  no  effort  wms 
made  to  aecuie  an  impaitial  jmy ;  on  the  contmy,  it  was  mads 
vp  hy  the  committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  ctm^iosed  of 
the  most  violeiit  members  of  the  Mountain.  Consequently, 
Brissot  and  the  other  Girandins  wen  virtoal^  condemned 
beCore  thigr  were  tried. 

It  does  not  ^>pnr  that  ftissot  had  an  oppwtunity  to  make 
nse  of  the  defense  he  had  prepared.  According  to  the  notes  ot 
Chaveau  Ddagarde.  he  was  condemned  miheard,  without  a 
dumce  to  make  a  final  defense  othn  personally  or  throu|^ 
his  advocate.^  Acconling  to  fifiss  Kkna  Williams,  who.  how- 
•nr,  is  by  no  means  reliaUe,  he  drfended  himself  with  suclk 
eloquence  that  not  onty  his  otdleagoes,  but  even  the  cihainncD 
of  the  hostile  ocamrattees  were  almost  oveRxme  by  it*  But 
taking  the  account  in  its  wont  possible  lightt  the  only  rea- 
sonable or  important  charges  from  which  Biissot  did  not 
dear  himself  are  hia  opposition  to  the  10th  of  August  and 
his  pasave  attitude  towsjd  the  massacres  of  S^tember.  But 
grantiDg  that  he  did  not  want  the  insurrection  and  that  he 
made  no  objection  to  the  massacres,  that  does  not  prove  that 
be  was  an  anti-revolutjonist. 

*  "Jtfu*  dtartt  i»  i^endn  dtuu  etttt  qffairt  lurfommmf  Vergniaad  d  Brit- 
M<,  tt  par  ujie  linttJariti  qtd  iCaypartimi  gti'A  die  leult  et  pu  pm-jowu  pn^ 
Art  n'a  jni  eiuonjtuqm'i  yrtttnt  obttrtA,  ou  Otforttmtt  out  Hi  oatiJamiiia  mm* 
vnir  Hi  i^mdtu  «•  par  m»-mJmm  nt  jxr  l*urt  d^aueurt."  Quoted  in  Vatd. 
Vtrgmmid,  n,  *M. 

1  She  may  refer  to  hii  reply  to  cad  witnen  m  tun,  wh3e  Ddagarde  aeona 
to  HJcr  to  the  >faieiKe  ot  •  fiiul  mtnnuiiK  up.  "Bruml,  eomme  on  not,  m  i^ 
fiiMt  awDfamf  d'iloqumet  dttiml  U  tntenoJ  rtttiiilitmnain,  qtu  jt  ftu  frappti 
dt  I'tff*^  turprtnimt  gtu  Km  dueoun  produuil  nr  toa  eoUigue  Latource,  eomwim 
Imi  acaui,  rt  qui  tenait  pOMtr  Ut  toirtt*  dans  la  diambrt  it  ht  pnMm  du  Lntrm 
hotcrj,  od  neaa  ttimu  aten  Una  njermb.  It  m'awum  gtit  rauditaire,  eampott 
MpmJanf  ija  Jaenbiiu,  Jvt  fcw  jutjit'aia  Uamti,  d  qua  U  eiirf  dti  jury  rfcob- 
(iDimaHV,  AnUmtUe,  Hail  agiti  ie  eemmdiian*  nerveaMt,  qui  It  tteouaient  na 
«0H  liige.  J'tit  aaaU  pmqut  ptttf,  ma  dit  Lattntne,  t)  taut  M«R  anwc  mMHtr." 
Wmknu.  AwHim*  it  U  RUaltMm  FrmaaJM,  M. 
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The  jurors,  however,  thought  differently.  The  trial  had 
commenced  October  24.  By  October  29  the  Convention  be* 
came  impatient.  It  had  already  decreed  that  there  should  be 
no  general  defense;^  it  now  passed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  jurors  of  the  revolutionary  tribimal  felt  that  they 
were  ''sufficiently  informed,*'  they  mi^t  ask  to  have  the  trial 
closed.^  This  suggestive  measure  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  on  the  next  day,  October  30,  the  jurors  declared 
themselves  sufficiently  informed,  retired  to  deliberate,  and  the 
same  day  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.'  It  was  a  solemn  scene 
when  the  jvaors  came  in  with  their  verdict.  If  Villate^  is  to  be 
believed,  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  who  was  present,  was  almost 
overcome.  According  to  Villate  he  was  seated  quite  near  the 
jurors'  bench,  and  when  the  jmy  filed  in,  he  rushed  forward  to 
speak  to  the  foreman,  M.  Antonelle.  Something  in  Antonelle's 
face  stopped  him  and  he  exclaimed:  ''My  Grod!  I  am  sony  for 
you!  This  is  a  horrible  dayl"  And  when  he  heard  the  declara- 
tion of  the  jury,  he  lost  all  control  of  himsdf,  crying  aloud:  "My 
God,  my  God,  it  is  I  who  kill  them,  it  is  my  Brissot  dhoili** 
As  the  accused  ffied  in  to  hear  the  verdict,  every  one  turned 
toward  them.  There  was  absolute  silence.  When  the  prosecut* 
ing  attorney  reached  the  fatal  words,  "punishment  of  death,'* 
Desmoulins  all  but  fainted,  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  terrible  scene,  was  powerless  to  move.  Brissot 
also  was  nearly  overcome,  Villate  continued ;  "  his  arms  dropped 
limply  at  his  side,  and  his  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast. 
Gensonn6,  pale  and  trembling,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
the  application  of  the  law.  Boileau,  in  astonishment,  threw 
up  his  hat,  crying,  'I  am  innocent';  and  turning  passionately 
toward  the  people,  invoked  their  aid.  The  accused  sprang  to 
their  feet.  'We  are  innocent;  people,  you  are  deceived,'  they 
cry.  The  people  remain  motionless.  The  gendarmes  force  the 

^  PfOGU-^mhal  de  la  CotwenHon,  September  80, 179S. 

*  Monitevr,  October  SO,  170S. 

»  Ibid.,  October  «7,  17»8,  Supplement 

*  VilUte  (or  Vilate;  bom  1768,  died  1795)  was  a  juror  of  the  revolutioD- 
aiy  tribunal.  He  is  not  altogether  reliable. 
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people  to  ait  down.  Valac£  dnwa  &om  his  bnut  a  dagger 
which  he  tiirusts  into  his  heart;  he  falls  over  hadcward  and  ex- 
pres.  Sillery  lets  Ml  hia  two  mutches,  hia  boo  full  of  joy,  and. 
nibbing  his  Hands,  cries  out,  'It  is  the  hq>piest  day  <rf  my  Ufel' 
The  late  hour,  the  lighted  tordies,  the  judges,  and  the  public, 
worn  out  with  the  long  aeaaion,  —  for  it  is  midnight,  —  all  give 
to  that  aceate  a  sombre,  impoaing,  terrible  character. "  * 

The  statement  that  the  ccmdemned  Girondins,  in  the  f oriom 
hope  erf  bringing  abtnit  a  rescue,  threw  assignats  to  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom,  rests  m  good  authority,  but  the  incident  is 
almost  incredible.  'Hte  procinmhal  aaya  nothing  of  such  an 
inddcait,  nor  <^>es  Villate,  just  quoted.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  given  both  in  the  BvUetin  and  in  the  ifon^rar.* 

Of  that  last  night  there  remain  few  authentic  detula.  The 
famous  laat  banquet  does  not  rest  on  contemporary  evidence  and 
has  been  ahown  to  be  a  matter  of  le^cend  rather  than  vi  fact.' 
Biooffe  saya  that  they  kept  up  their  courage  well  and  spent  the 
ni^t  in  nnging.*  Hey  were  allowed  confessors.  Brissot,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  though,  when 
some  of  his  friraida  expressed  surprise,  he  hastened  to  assure 
them  that  he  believed  in  eternal  life  in  another  world.*    He 

■  ViUate,  Mytlir«*  de  la  mW  d»  Diai  dhoiUt,  chap.  xm. 

*  Sec  also  Let  Rieoluiiont  de  Fori*,  no.  213,  md  an  accompanying  illuatn- 
tion.  "Le  Momieur  et  U  Bulletin  dv  tHbunal  rtvoliiIiormaiTe  prUmdait  <pie  la 
Oirondiiu,  pour  txaler  let  attitlanU  d  w  imdntr  en  UuTfaratr,  ImrjetiraU  da 
fUMignatt,  en  eriani:  'A  nmu,  ma  awtie,'  tl  que  I'auditoire,  indigni,tuTfpimdit 
qu» 'par  lacriide'Viceia  BtpuUiqutI'  Celte  tuitrrlion  e*t  fauite.  Vilate,  qui 
aaielait  aux  dtbatt,  n'm  piaie  pat,  tt  It  proeit-terbal  de  I'audienxe,  amaervttaix 
Ardiivet  de  {'Empire,  W.  S9S,  douier  SOi,  eti  igaUment  mtiel  tur  cet  tncufmd^ 
(u'll  »Ct  atturtment  noli,  e'H  t'flmt  paeet."  Cunpardon,  L»  Tribittui  rtrobt- 
Honnaire  de  Parie,  i,  158,  note. 

*  See  Granier  de  CaBsagiiac,  Hiebtire  da  Qirondim,  el  da  maeeacree  da  Sep- 
Un^er,  I,  47:  and  Bir&  La  Ltgmde  da  Ommdim,  416-SO.  It  is,  of  course.  pa«- 
dbk  that  they  had  a  last  meal  tc^cther,  but  that  it  annimed  the  character 
uliich  the  legend  has  imputed  to  it  ia  hardly  possible.  Laaource  and  KOoy, 
two  of  the  alleged  partidpanta.  were  not  at  the  Condergerie  at  all. 

<  Riouffe,  Mimoirei  d'tai  dMenu,  65.  BioufFe  ivas  a  writer  of  aome  reputa- 
tion. At  Grit  orried  away  by  the  prindples  of  the  Revolution,  he  turned 
against  the  Terrorists  and  was  impriaoned. 

*  See  the  account  ot  the  AbM  Lotfaringer  in  the  RipiMieain  franfaU  of  8 
fruelidar  an  V  (August  S3,  lTS7)i  abo  Birt,  UO,  and  Vatel,  Vergniaud,  n,  S9a 
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could  not  help  feeling  keen  anguish  at  the  thought  of  parting 
from  his  family  and  anxiety  for  their  future  support,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  pathetic  and  yet  brave  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  mother-in-law,  brothers,  and  sisters;^  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  strengthened  by  the  firm  conviction  that  he  was 
dying  for  his  country,  and  that  some  time  he  would  be  vindi- 
cated. He  had  already  written  to  his  family  that  death  seen 
near  at  hand  and  looked  at  in  a  philosophical  spirit  lost  all  its 
horrors.^  And  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  philosophic  spirit 
to  the  last.  On  the  testimony  of  a  fellow  prisoner,  ''he  was 
grave  and  thoughtful,  he  had  the  air  of  a  sage  struggling  with 
misfortune,  and  if  he  showed  more  concern  than  the  others,  it 
was  only  for  his  coimtry."' 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  he  realized  that  the  end  was 
indeed  near,  and  in  anguish  of  spirit  wrote  his  last  farewell  to 
his  wife.  "I  see,  my  dear  F61icit6,'*  he  cried,  "that  my  last 
hour  has  come.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  going 
to  give  the  verdict  to-day.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  the  misfortime 
of  not  being  able  to  see  you  again;  yet  I  would  give  everything 
to  be  able  to.  If  this  happiness  is  refused,  bear  the  blow  with 
courage.  You  owe  it  to  our  children;  watch  over  them;  look 
out  for  them.  Keep  some  of  my  notes  to  show  to  them  some 
day.  They  will  say:  *This  is  the  writing  of  a  father  who  loved 
us,  and  better  than  us  loved  the  public  good,  for  he  sacrificed 
himself  and  has  been  sacrificed  for  it.  .  .  .* 

"Adieu,  my  loved  ones,  wipe  away  your  tears.  Mine  are 
wetting  this  paper.  But  our  separation  will  not  be  eternal."^ 

The  next  day  the  condemned  were  taken  in  carts  to  the  place 
of  execution.  As  they  left  the  Conciergerie,  they  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  Marseillaise.*  Even  the  hostile  court  admitted  that 
they  preserved  their  self-control  to  the  last.  The  Executive 
Council,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  of 

^  Correspondanee,  888-03. 

*  MSTnoires,  i,  9.  For  the  position  of  his  family  during  these  terrible  days, 
see  pp.  403-05,  and  LeUres  de  Madame  Roland^  n,  683. 

*  Riouffe,  60.  «  Corrufondanee,  894.  *  BtJleUn,  64. 
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tliedaiiger<tfdisordcT,liadtabo(luepiecautioiu.^  Suchmeaa- 
nres  vexe  indeed  required,  for  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather'  m- 
hzger  czowd  than  had  gathered  on  soch  occanmu  for  years 
lined  the  streets  and  Blled  the  windows  all  along  the  line  of 
maidi.*  Tlirou^  this  crowd,  amid  hostile  cries  <A  "  Vive  la 
JWpuUtgiM,"  "a  bai  let  trattret,"  the  sad  procession  made  its 
way  from  the  Condergerie  to  the  Place  de  la  B£volution.  Here 
Brissot  and  the  other  condemned  Ginnidins  went  bnvdy  to 
thdr  death.' 

>  JlfcMil  dM  oelM  At  (MitU  A  Jofatf  pkWo,  nit  llt-M. 

*  Rhehdiau  di  Parii,  no.  U9,  p.  14S. 

*  AifidM. 

*  Ibey  mn  hmM  at  the  canrtwy  of  the  Mtddane.  m  ii  itterted  by  fl» 
andttfte'i  bSO.  See  Vetd,  FfnrmoNd,  n,  SS7. 
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In  one  of  his  essays,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  philosopher,  there  is  a  suffering  relative  in  the 
background.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Brissot,  and  the  suffer- 
ing member  of  his  family  was  his  wife.  Although  she  held  no 
salon  and  played  no  part  on  the  political  stage,  she  was  an  active 
force  behind  the  scenes,  a  presence  indispensable  to  Brissot  and 
the  silent  victim  of  his  political  misfortunes.  A  brief  study  of 
this  personal  aspect  of  Brissot's  life  renders  vivid  the  heavy 
price  in  poverty,  suffering,  and  sorrow  paid  by  the  family  of  a 
revolutionist,  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  women  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  in  1778  at  Boulogne,  where  he  was  engaged  in  work 
for  Swinton,  that  Brissot  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
yoimg  woman  who  was  later  to  become  his  wife.  In  spite  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  the  entrte  to  the  homes  cS.  some  of  the 
best  families  of  the  town,  including  relatives  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
he  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  *'My  heart  had  been  longing  for 
some  time  for  a  special  attachment,"  he  wrote  afterward  in 
looking  back  on  this  period  of  his  life.  *'It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  wandering  about  in  space,  and  when  I  would  come  back 
at  night  to  my  solitary  abode,  I  was  always  discontented  with 
my  lot.  I  needed  another  self  and  I  did  not  find  it.  "^  While 
in  this  mood  he  met  the  woman  who  was  to  become  his  ''other 
self"  —  F£licit£  Dupont.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Madame 
Dupont,  the  widow  of  a  merchant.*  He  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  drawn  to  her  from  the  first,  but  as  she  was  already 

*  MSmoires,  i,  166. 

'  Phillips,  an  Engliih  writer  of  the  time  and  a  friend  of  Briasot,  sayi  that 
the  mother  of  Mademoiselle  Dupont  kept  a  lodging-house  at  Boulogne,  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  En^ish  people.  Biograpkietd  Anecdote*  qf  the  Foundere  cj 
the  French  RepubUe,  n,  6. 
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esgaged,  he  concealed  and  reigewed  bis  emotioiu  and  aoo^t 
diatcBctioD  in  a  wbiri  id  aodal  life  and  in  poamng  attacJunents 
which  left  him  onfy  vun  regrets.' 

TiuB  djfftracting  sad  unsatisfactory  life  at  Boulogne  sotm 
came  to  an  end.  Swintoai,  Brissot's  emplojrer,  became  inter- 
ested in  other  literary  projects  and  found  him  no  longer  neces- 
■ary.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  throw  himself  once  more 
into  the  whirlpool  ol  Paris.  He  found  life  lonesome,  and  in  his 
■oUtary  walks  in  the  Luxembourg,  his  tltoughta  turned  bsick  to 
the  pleasant  hours  he  had  passed  with  Swintmt'a  family  at 
Boulogne,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  Iiim  that  a  marriage  with 
Swinton's  eldest  daughter  would  be  ratb^  attiactive.  He 
thadore  wrote  to  Swintoo,  but  was  promptly  ngected  as  a 
most  undesirable  jwrii — a  rebuff  which  injured  his  pride  rather 
than  his  heart.  He  had  frankly  admitted  that  the  girl  in  quea- 
tion  had  her  faults.  Indeed,  it  is  qmte  evident  that  the  charms 
ol  the  dau^iter  were  much  less  seductive  than  the  posnbili- 
ties  of  a  business  alliance  with  her  father.* 

But  he  soon  found  consolation  in  his  tiials  and  disappoint- 
ments through  the  geographer  Mentelle.  This  connection, 
among  many  other  things,  he  owed  to  Madame  Dupont.  She 
was  a  friend  of  Mentelle  and  had  commended  Brissot  to  him. 
The  latter  responded  with  promptness  and  cordiality.  He  went 
to  call  on  Briasot  soon  aftM"  Brissot's  arrival  in  Paria.  invited 
him  to  his  house  and  introduced  him  to  bis  friends.  A  keen 
memory  of  hia  own  early  struggles  made  him  most  ^rmpathetic 
with  the  young  journalist,  and  Brissot  found  in  him  not 
merely  a  profitable  means  of  extending  his  acquaintance  among 
literary  men,  but  a  lifelong  friend.* 

Best  of  all,  at  the  house  of  Mentelle,  he  found  F61icit6  Du- 
pont,  who  had  come  up  to  Paris  to  finish  her  education.  Tlie 
freedom  with  which  he  was  recraved  there  gave  him  abimdant 
opportunity  for  pursuing  her  acquaintance,  and  as  she  had 
tm>ken  her  engagement,  there  was  now  no  further  obstacle  to 
his  suit.  To  his  great  joy  she  responded  to  his  affection  and 
<  Mtmoint.  i.  1ST.  •  Ibid,  i,  177-78.  •  Ibid.,  U  185-80. 
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they  soon  became  engaged.  The  two  years  of  their  engagement 
were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  F61icit6  shared  his  intellectual  in- 
terests, which  at  this  time  were  largely  along  the  line  of  scien- 
tific pursuits.  They  read  and  studied  and  went  to  Fourcroy's 
lectures  on  chemistry  together,  and  then  spent  their  evenings 
in  going  over  the  lessons  of  the  day.  F£licit6  was  especially  in- 
terested in  medicine  and  devoted  herself  to  such  studies  in  nat- 
ural philosophy  as  would  prepare  her  to  be  a  good  mother  to 
her  children.^  At  the  same  time  she  used  her  influence  to  get 
Brissot  to  study  anatomy.  The  dream  of  his  life,  he  felt,  was 
realized;  he  had  found  at  the  same  time  a  good  wife  and  a  good 
comrade.  Moreover,  she  sympathized  not  only  with  his  intel- 
lectual interests,  but  with  his  weaknesses,  and  when  he  con- 
fessed to  her  an  old  liaison  and  the  existence  of  a  child,  she 
forgave  the  past  and  even  thought  of  receiving  the  child  into 
their  home  and  bringing  it  up  as  their  own.^ 

Although  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  financially  to  many, 
his  confident  expectations  of  success  in  the  LycSe  de  Londrea  led 
him  to  take  the  step;  and  on  September  17,  1782,  he  and  F£- 
licit6  were  quietly  married  at  Paris.*  At  that  time  F61icit6  was 
employed  as  a  kind  of  governess  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
Genlis  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres.^  As  it 
seemed  imprudent  for  Brissot  to  take  his  wife  over  to  England 
till  he  had  managed  to  lay  at  least  the  foundation  for  his  LycSe, 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  alone  and  that  she  should  con- 
tinue her  work.  Moreover,  while  their  financial  resources  were 
so  precarious,  it  would  be  well  for  her  not  to  abandon  her  means 
of  livelihood.  It  was  for  this  reason,  apparently,  that  the  mar- 
riage was  kept  secret.' 

The  parting  was  hard,  but  buoyed  up  by  his  never-failing 
hope  of  success,  Brissot  started  off  for  London,  while  F61icit6 
went  back  to  her  work.  Her  position  was  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant.  She  was  subjected  to  certain  conditions  which  did  not 

*  MSmoires,  i,  185-86.  •  Correspondanee,  35-89. 

*  Archives  du  dipartemerU  de  la  Seine.  See  alao  A,  N.  F^\  570. 

*  Afterward  the  Duke  of  OrUons.  *  Mhnoiree,  h  800. 
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wan  MUtaUe,  Imt  wben  she  eoDqpUined  to  libdune  Gcnlia  ths 
matter wuqMedilyadiiuted.  Butini^tecf  MndameGenlis'i 
fc-JiwliM—,  or  pcrii^M  becwiM  of  it,  the  oould  not  gather  vp 
■nflSdent  eoonge  to  tdl  her  of  her  muiuge.  It  thercfove  §dl 
to  Brinot  to  commmucate  the  newa.  "Ba  did  not  hentate  to 
eomluiie  banneH  with  permwl  mattcn  and  utOued  the  oppor- 
tumly,  irhUe  writing  to  Madame  GoiUi  ot  his  marriaget  to 
•endhcT  a  copy  of  one  of  hia  worin,  and  a  pro^ieetiu  of  the 
£yaft  tU  Lemdret,  and  ineKlentally  to  aolkat  for  the  Ljfete  her 
{nflumce  with  Vagennea.  MMi»Tnaj^^>fu«Ti«Tif^ffgift^  kindly, 
thou^  ahe  was  obTioualy  diapleaaed  by  the  marriage,  and  oould 
not  help  showing  her  diqdeasura  to  V&idtA. 

llnuiriiile  BrisBOt  was  damoring  for  his  wife  io  y^n^tm,  mhJ 
•sahewasnotrngcrweflnorh^ippinhcr  wo^it  seemed  beat 
frameverypointofTiewforbertotpveiqtherpontioiL  Althon^ 
libdame  de  Genlis  was  displeased  at  dte  time,  ahe  showed  her 
good  will  toward  Fflidt^  and  wrote  to  her  om  aeveral  oocaacms 
in  a  most  friend^  spirit.  But  with  the  severance  of  thdr  pro- 
fesrional  relations,  all  close  personal  connection  came  to  an  end. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  this  early  relation  was  of  some  imting  jm. 
portance,  as  it  was  afterward  made  the  basis  of  the  chai^  that 
Brissot  was  intimately  connected  with  the  House  of  Ori£ana.i 

Thus,  after  near^  a  year  of  separation  sixice  their  marriage, 
F^liciti  went  to  London  in  July,  1783,  to  join  her  husband  and 
to  begin  her  real  married  life.*  It  lasted  only  ten  years,  but 
those  ten  years  were  destined  to  be  full  of  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. The  promise  of  a  life  of  comradeship  forecasted  by  the 
period  of  their  engagement  was  not  fulfilled,  though  not  through 
the  fault  of  F£licit£,  but  because  of  Brissot's  growing  absoip- 
titm,  first  in  his  literary  and  philanthropic  schemes,  and  then  in 
the  Revolution.  As  the  wife  of  a  penniless  man  of  It^ten  and  a 
political  leader,  she  had  much  to  endure  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  in  poverty,  privation,  and  londinesa. 

I  MimmTM,  n.  13-U.- 

*  See aitiiie  by  td.FwToad," La FamaUi§Uaiam» BrimCiM la Bfmilu- 
lim  fmigaitt  foe  SeptamtMr,  UIO. 
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It  seems  that  Brissot  was  not  able  even  to  go  to  meet  her  at 
Dover,  though  whether  this  was  because  he  could  not  a£Ford 
the  expense  or  the  time  does  not  appear.^  He  apparently  took 
her  at  first  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  living  on  Brompton 
Road,^  but  on  the  establishment  of  his  LyUe^  he  moved  his 
personal  residence  to  the  house  which  he  had  rented  for  the 
society,  26  Newman  Street.  But  th^  were  scarcely  installed 
in  their  new  abode,  when  troubles  began  to  come  thick  and 
fast.  Desforges,  who  had  put  iq>  the  mon^  for  the  Lyc6e^  came 
to  stay  with  the  Brissot  family  and  proved  to  be  a  most  un- 
desirable addition.  Vicdent,  quick-tempered,  vindictive,  and 
avaricious,  were  some  of  the  q)ithets  applied  to  him  by  Brissot, 
while  he  on  his  side  tried  to  persuade  Brissot  that  F^cit6  was 
suspicious,  imperious,  and  entirely  lacking  in  charm,  a  quality 
much  needed  in  attracting  strangers  to  such  an  establishment 
as  they  were  trying  to  found.  Brissot  was  naturally  indignant. 
The  reason  for  such  an  outburst,  he  declared,  was  simply  that 
Desforges  expected  and  demanded  to  be  taken  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  family  and  was  piqued  to  find  himself  treated 
merely  as  a  business  associate.*  This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
difficulties.  Permission  to  send  his  publication  into  IVanoe  was 
temporarily  suspended;  and  he  foolishly  added  to  his  burdens 
by  starting  another  publication,  Le  Tableau  des  Indes.  Neither 
the  Tableau  de  VAngUUfre  nor  the  Lycie  proq)ered,^  he  had 
used  up  all  the  funds  advanced  by  Desforges,  who  refused  to 
give  him  any  more;  he  could  not  therefore  avail  himself  of  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Lyc6e^  and  in  order  to  save  what  he  had  already  put  in,  he  de- 
termined to  start  out  for  France  to  secure  more  funds. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  F^dt^'s  first  child  was 
bom,  April  25,  1784,*  and  when  the  baby  was  only  a  few  days 
old  and  F^cit6  was  still  very  ill,  Brissot  was  seized  for  debt 

1  See  letter  of  Brissot  to  Bentham*  July  8, 1788.  Bentliam  Papers,  m,  Brit* 
ish  Museum;  additional  manuscripts,  ff.  8S4;  printed  in  the  Cofrwpondance^  64. 

*  See  letter  addressed  to  him  at  that  place  by  his  brother.  Corresjnndanee,  51. 

*  Mimoires,  i,  845.  «  Ibid.,  I,  889-OS. 

*  See  RScompeiue  naUonak,  A.  N^  F^*  570. 
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Tlicgr  grew  more  and  move  mpnU  tnd  the  diflkuh  tadk  of  indb* 
ing  both  ends  meet  f dl  upon  her  ihoulden.   In  hu  humfafe 
qMurtmeiit  in  the  me  de  Grfitiy ,  ahe  fftrugj^  on*  doing  inndi 
of  the  houeeworic  henelf ,  hd^^ing  to  entertmin  her  huabandle 
fcicnds,  and  going  without  red  nace— itiee.  To  add  to  her  traa- 
Uea,  their  houae  became  a  land  of  mdrepdt  for  penona  abomt 
to  emigrate  to  the  New  Worid,^  and  they  were  not  alwajs 
the  moat  agreeable  guesta.  Apropoa  of  one  of  these  giieata*  s 
certain  Marquis  de  Wahody*'  who  waa  ahvays  making  up  hm 
mind  to  go  to  America  and  yet  never  starting,  she  wrote  :*' Sncih 
people  may  be  dassed  with  those  philosophera  who,  I  believ)^ 
are  disdples  of  whomsoever  can  hc^  them,  with  no  idea  that 
there  are  any  limits,  who  are  always  pursuing  chimeras,  ■p>^l""g 
happiness  and  never  finding  it,  looking  for  rqxMe  in  indofcnceb 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  dianoe  to  play  a  leading  part  Such 
ia  our  Fjrthagorean,  always  prodaiming  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  iq>  comforts,  yet  always  making  himsdf  comfortable;  ncfver 
wishing  to  bother  anyone,  yet  often  asking  for  things  whidi  are 
not  in  the  house,  milk,  for  instance,  and  expressing  astonish* 
ment  that  you  cannot  procure  it  in  Paris  whenever  you  happen 
to  want  it."* 

As  a  refuge  from  all  this  weariness  and  as  a  means  of  getting 
her  husband  out  of  the  turmoil  and  dangers  of  political  life, 
Madame  Brissot  often  thought  of  emigration  to  America.  The 
10th  of  January,  1790,  she  wrote  to  her  brother  that  she  was 
preparing  to  join  him  in  America,  and  asked  him  for  a  list  of 
things  which  she  ought  to  bring  with  her  from  Europe.  ''I  re- 
joice," she  added,  '^that  the  Revolution  is  over,  but  every  day 
I  have  reason  for  distress  because  of  anxiety  for  my  husband*'*  ^ 

But  unf ortunatdy  for  Madame  Brissot,  the  Bevolution  was 
not  over,  and  as  Brissot  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  it, 
life  grew  still  harder  for  her.  Her  health  became  so  fragile  that 
she  could  not  care  for  the  three  children  alone,  and  she  was 

^  Corresjxmdance,  d4S-45. 

'  Valady  ia  probably  intended.  See  Carreifondanoe,  S44;  note  of  M.  Peib 
loud. 
«  Cormpandanee,  MS-4A.  «  Ihid.,  Ma. 
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often  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  worry. ^  ''Up  to  this  moment," 
she  wrote  to  her  brother  in  America,  ''I  have  had  to  ezercifle 
such  economy  that  I  fear  my  health  will  be  permanently  af- 
fected by  it.  I  feel  the  necessity  of  living  differently,  of  having 
good  service,  of  being  well  housed,  of  getting  good  air,  especially 
of  having  country  air  in  the  summer.  This  last  has  become  in- 
dispensable, and  even  this  enjoyment  costs  mon^. ...  I  do 
not  yet  know  where  to  go  in  the  country  this  summer.  While 
waiting,  I  go  every  day  to  M.  Potion's,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  who 
has  a  charming  garden  out  on  the  boulevard  near  us." 

The  disposition  of  her  children  and  the  means  of  providing 
them  with  a  proper  education  was  another  source  of  anxiety. 
She  was  evidently  sorely  troubled  by  the  traits  of  character 
which  they  showed.  ''F^lix,"  she  confessed  sadly  to  her  sister, 
''is  not  any  too  obedient,  veiy  lazy,  and  does  not  know  much. 

.  .  They  are  children  about  whom  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, except  their  very  bad  disposition,  yet  I  hope  they  are 
going  to  be  sensible  and  good."  Their  inexplicable  disposition, 
she  admitted  with  hiuniliation,  might  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  done  too  much  for  them.  But  if  she  were 
in  part  responsible,  her  husband,  she  declared,  was  also  to 
blame.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  political  affairs  that  he  paid 
no  heed  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  did  not  assist  her 
at  all  in  bringing  them  up.  He  could  not  or  would  not  give  any 
time  to  teaching,  and  private  tutors  were  expensive.  The  result 
was  both  sad  neglect  for  the  children  and  her  own  growing 
alienation  from  her  husband,  a  sad  realization,  as  she  put  it,  of 
a  closer  attachment  to  her  children  than  to  him.* 

But  though  shut  away  by  her  family  cares  from  much  con- 
tact with  people,  Madame  Brissot  was  a  keen  judge  of  charac- 
ter. She  estimated  Desforges  at  his  true  worth,  much  to  his 
discomfort,'  saw  through  the  pretensions  to  virtue  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Marquis  de  Valady,^  and  weighed  with  dis- 
crimination the  value  of  the  would-be  emigrants  who  stopped 

1  Correspondanee,  t8S-84.  *  Ibid^  888. 

>  Af ^moKTM,  I,  S45.  Alao  ne p.  891.  «  Seep.8M. 
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at  her  home  on  theb  way  to  the  New  WorkL^  ToBrisicyt, 
thufliasm  for  emigratioii  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficknt  pass* 
port,  but  to  Madame  Brissot's  more  disceniiiig  mind  mcve 
enthusiasm  did  not  seem  suflicient  guarantee  of  a  good  pioneer. 
As  an  instance  of  her  shrewd  judgment,  note  a  letter  to  her 
brother  in  America  in  which  she  sets  forth  the  character  ct 
certain  newcomers  he  is  likely  to  receive.  The  Messrs.  VaUota 
had  just  bought  some  land  of  the  Scioto  Land  Company,  ahe 
writes,  and  her  brother  would  better  be  infonned  of  what 
manner  of  men  th^  were.  One  was  a  jeweler  out  of  work;  the 
other  had  been  employed  by  the  PabrioU  Frangais^  but  he  could 
not  get  on  with  Madame  DiqKmt,*  was  brusque,  possessed  of 
no  great  intelligence,  and  liked  to  take  it  easy.  Since  these 
brothers  had  no  way  of  establishing  themsdves  in  France,  it 
had  occurred  to  another  brother  of  theirs  and  to  Brissot  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  them  to  America.  The  older 
was  rather  narrow-minded,  and  not  at  all  good-looking,  but 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  any  harm,  except  through  stupidity. 
The  younger  was  better-looking,  but  veiy  egotistical,  and  more- 
over, likely  to  disagree  with  his  brother. 

Having  thus  described  the  character  of  these  prospective 
emigrants,  Madame  Brissot  went  on  to  give  her  brother  some 
shrewd  practical  advice.  In  case  the  younger  brother  did  fall 
into  difficulties,  the  elder  brother,  she  argued,  would  be  veiy 
likely  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  by  proffering  his  services  to 
Monsieur  Dupont.  Let  the  latter  by  no  means  accept.  The 
case  of  the  young  Mentelle  was  different,  she  continued.  He 
had  disappeared  from  home,  and  as  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  him  in  three  months,  it  was  not  improbable  that  he  might 
turn  up  in  America,  and  if  so,  she  counseled  her  brother  to  re- 
ceive him.  Although  the  youth  in  question  had  not  showed  him- 
self particularly  industrious,  she  felt  that  his  faults  were  those 
which  kindly  counsel  and  good  surroundings  might  remedy.* 

^  Corrupondanee,  f4iir-4S, 

*  Briasot's  mother-in-law*  who  had  diarge  of  the  office.  See  p.  12S. 

*  ComipondaMM,ft4lStr^. 
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Such  was  the  discerning  character  of  Madame  Brissot's  ad- 
vice. It  bears  out  Madame  Roland's  statement  that  she  had 
much  tact  and  judgment.^  That  Madame  Brissot  always 
looked  at  matters  with  sound  practical  sense  is  evident  from 
this  correspondence  with  her  brother  and  sister  in  America. 
When,  for  instance,  her  brother  showed  a  growing  attachment 
for  some  one  who  seemed  to  her  unsuitable  as  his  wife,  she 
gave  her  sister  shrewd  advice  how  to  check  the  matter;  and 
when  her  sister  Nancy's  marriage  was  under  consideration,  she 
did  not  forget  the  practical  problem  involved,  and  reminded 
her  that  if  her  marriage  took  her  away  from  her  brother,  there 
would  be  an  added  difficully  for  both  of  them  in  the  way  of 
domestic  service.* 

On  this  occasion  of  her  sister's  proposed  marriage,  Madame 
Brissot  offered  her  advice  which  showed  an  understanding  sym- 
pathy and  at  the  same  time  revealed  a  wisdom  which  seems  to 
have  been  bom  not  only  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  of 
sad  experience  on  her  own  part.  Nancy  had  evidently  written 
telling  her  of  her  growing  affection  for  a  certain  man  and  of  her 
determination  to  put  him  to  a  year's  proof.  Madame  Brissot 
replies  that  while  she  conunends  her  sister's  resolve  to  remain 
indifferent,  she  cannot  help  but  doubt  her  firmness.  In  fact, 
she  suspects  that  she  is  already  too  much  taken  with  the 
stranger's  good  qualities  to  listen  to  any  counsel.  Yet  she  needs 
to  remember  that  man  is  fickle;  that  if  she  looks  for  unaltering 
happiness,  she  is  sure  to  be  disillusioned;  her  husband  will  have 
his  own  interests  in  which  she  will  not  share,  and  she  will  un- 
doubtedly feel  herself  neglected.  Above  all,  there  will  surely 
be  discord  and  unhappiness  if  the  husband  neglects  his  children, 
or  if  husband  and  wife  are  not  in  harmony  on  the  education 
of  the  children.  *^May  my  example,"  Madame  Brissot  wrote 
in  sadness  and  weariness,  '^put  you  on  yoiur  guard  against  the 
rocks  which  you  are  surely  going  to  encounter."  • 

^  Correspondance,  pp.  288-09.   Abo  Mhnoires  de  Madame  Roland^  I,  196. 
Madame  Roland  speaks  of  her  with  infinite  esteem  and  respect. 
«  Ibid,,  S20-«8.  »  Ibid..  329. 
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In  her  ahiciml  judgment  o|  duuractgr  m  gawnJ  ahe  i! Icily 
difloenied  tbe  WMknen  ol  Iwr  hndbMiiL  In  a  m^  wotd^ 
whidb  at  the  same  time  betrayed  her  own  mifferiDg*  aba 
imnmed  it  iqi.  **!  canfeai^'*  aha  wiote^  ''that  I  have  not 
the  atrength  to  oonaent  to  aacrifioe  my  huaband  for  — I 
win  not  aaymy  eounliy "— but  tor  a  race  of  men  who  wifl  be 
atxonger  thiui  he.  **  ^  That  Madame  Briaaot  heraelf  wia  atxeoge^ 
tlian  her  huaband  in  many  ways,  one  cannot  but  au^Mct.  In 
aane  and  penetrating  judgment  ahe  certamly  ahowed  hendf 
hia  auperior.  Briasot'a  fatal  optnniam  waa  conatantly  1*«^"^ 
hnn  into  diflkuHy,  wluk  Madame  Briaaot'a  ability  to  xealiae 
that  there  waa  a  poaaibifity  of  ftdhne  aa  wdi  aa  of  aucoeaa  gave 
her  better  balance  and  made  her  a  aaf er  guide.  Briaaot  aeema 
to  have  had  aome  ^[iineciation  of  this.  ''Oh,  my  Fflidtfi,**  he 
wrote,  ^your  whole  aoul  ia  aa  pure,  aa  atrong  aa  that  of  thoae 
cddbrated  women  Uke  Conidia  and  Pdrtia,  who  were  wdl  edn- 
cated  and  on  an  equality  with  their  huabanda.  Likethem,y0a 
know  how  to  aoom  the  grandeur,  the  pleasuiea,  the  fatal 
vanities  of  the  world;  like  them,  you  know  how  to  place  your 
happiness  in  that  of  your  husband;  like  them,  you  know  how 
to  inspire  him  to  virtue  by  your  example;  with  him  you  seek 
the  truth;  sometimes  your  ^e,  more  fortunate  than  his,  dia* 
covers  it;  it  is  often  from  you  that  he  draws  that  noble  courage 
which  diaracterixes  his  writings;  your  severe  criticism  purifiea 
them  and  makes  them  more  useful."* 

His  wife's  family  also  was  devoted  to  Brissot.  From  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  their 
interest,  and  with  kU  fortunes  the  entire  family  prospered  or 
8u£Feied.  He  used  hjs  influence  in  their  behalf,  and  they  in  turn 
aided  and  encouraged  him.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Francois 
Dupont,  he  was  on  terms  of  special  intimacy.  The  residence 
of  the  latter  at  Boulogne  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  couM 
be  very  useful  to  Brissot  in  his  enterprise  in  connection  with 
the  LycSe.  From  a  lively  correspondence  carried  on  between 
them  at  the  epoch  of  Brissot's  London  residence*  it  would 

^  Corrtipondanee,  f48.  ^  Dtia  VMS,  t41. 
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appear  that  Brissot  looked  upon  Dupont  for  aid  in  getting  his 
publications  conveyed  into  France*  and  also  in  securing  inf or* 
mation  as  to  the  condition  of  commerce  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Brissot  helped  Dupont  by 
looking  after  the  payment  of  his  obligations  and  by  furthering 
his  ambition  towards  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  service.^  They 
evidently  regarded  America  as  affording  a  good  opening.  In 
May,  1783,  Dupont  wrote  to  Brissot:  "I  told  him  [Swinton] 
that  I  had  put  off  my  journey  to  America  till  next  year,  and 
that  I  ought  not  to  set  out  without  having  the  position  of  con* 
sul  or  secretary  interpreter  of  the  embassy;  that  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  set  about  it  now,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  aid  me 
through  Monsieur  de  Beaumarchais.  I  will  write  to  Monsieur 
to  get  him  to  present  a  memoir  in  my  behalf  to  Monsieur  de 
Vergennes. ...  If  you  present  one  for  me,  do  not  forget  to 
mention  the  languages."*  Meanwhile,  Dupont  having  become 
engaged  in  business  which  took  him  to  Germany  and  eastern 
Europe,  an  American  consulship  b^^  to  look  less  attractive 
and  the  possibility  of  a  position  in  the  Levant  suggested  itself 
instead.'  Such  plans  came  to  nothing,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
1789  he  was  established  in  America  near  Philadelphia,  not  as 
consul  but  as  an  American  farmer.^  Brissot  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  his  personal  and  business  friends,  who  received 
him  with  much  cordiality,  gave  him  helpful  advice,  and  invited 
him  to  their  homes.*  But  it  was  three  years  before  Brissot 
could  do  anything  for  him  in  the  way  of  political  preferment* 
Finally,  after  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  succeeded  in  having 
him  made  vice-consul  of  France  at  Philadelphia. 

For  making  this  appointment  Brissot  seems  to  have  been 
much  criticized.  It  was  an  evidence  of  nepotism,  his  opponents 
declared;  the  position  was  very  important  and  gave  oppor- 
timity  for  working  much  good  or  ill  to  France,  and  it  showed 

1  Correspondance,  45,  50-58.  *  Ibid,,  58.  *  Ibid.,  87-00. 

^  Lettres  de  MadafM  Roland,  n,  217,  note. 

'  Letters  were  sent  to  him  in  care  of  Brisaot's  friend.  Mien  Fisher.  See  the 
Craigie  Papers  in  the  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and 
the  Scioto  Papers  in  the  coUectiona  of  the  American  Historical  Society. 
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thit  lie  was  in  close  ccnnectioii  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.'  In  meeting  these  critkasnis,  Briaaot  called  at- 
tention to  the  insignificance  of  the  positiim  and  the  impamabSt- 
ily  of  his  deriving  from  it  any  influence  upaa  Amoican  a&in; 
and  while  admitting  that  he  did  Bccure  the  ^>pointmeDt  for 
his  brother-in-law,  he  dedared  that  this  was  the  one  and  tmly 
case  where  he  used  his  position  to  seelc  advancement  for  any 
member  of  his  &mily.  Mtneover,  no  one  need  diai^  him,  even 
in  this  nngle  instance,  with  giving  an  ^>pointment  n^^ardlesa 
of  merit,  for  Dupoot  was  eminentiy  suited  for  the  pontioii.  His 
brother-in-Uw,  he  declaicd,  was  a  republican  in  principle;  in- 
deed his  chief  motive  for  ranigrating  to  the  United  States  was 
his  hatred  of  the  nitmnwTii<>B]  form  of  government;  moreover, 
he  had  a  wide  commercial  experience  and  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance, spoke  sefveral  languages,  hiMiiHing  Rnglinh,  and 
i^t  was  of  great  imptntance,  he  possessed  public  esteem  and 


Berides  a  brother-in-law,  Brissot's  marriage  gave  him  three 
sisters-in-law  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.*  Of  the  eldest, 
Marie  Th^r^se,  little  seems  to  be  known;  the  second,  Julie 
H^iriette,  was  with  Brissot  and  his  wife  in  London  in  1783 
for  a  time.  Later  she  assisted  Brissot  in  the  office  of  the  PatriaU 
Francois.  Of  the  third  sister,  Marie  Anne,  conmionly  called 
Nancy,  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond.  He  evi- 
dently saw  a  good  deal  of  her  in  her  girlhood,  during  the  period 
of  his  engagement  with  F61icit£,  and  while  conversing  on  the 
sdences  with  the  latter,  delighted  in  trying  to  influoice  and 
develop  her  young  sister.  "Already,"  be  wrote  later  in  qieak- 
ing  of  this  period  of  her  youth,  "she  showed  that  strength  of 
diaracter  which  she  has  since  developed."  After  his  marriags 

)  In  B  note  t«  Briiiot's  Mtmrnra,  n,  857,  M.  Pernnul  quotci  front  De*- 
mouliiu's  HittoiTt  dei  BriMtatin*  to  ibow  how  the  facti  were  twisted-  "  C(M»- 
mtrit  ne  trioiu-nou*  pat  i^mniit"  aaked  DesmouHiu,  —  perfaapa  wiUi  the 
irony  of  intentkuul  eisggention,  —  "  tommaii  noiu  tundrail^l  dea  graaiM 
^An6n^t  qui  eH-a  qui  »il jpoamtuhitral  da  Fratuef  Cut  It  baim-frin  dt 
Bnttol." 

*  Utmoirta.  Q,  t»-SI.  ■  Ibid^  i,  SOI. 
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she  went  over  to  London  to  live  with  her  sister  F£licit£  and 
Biissot,^  and  then  later  went  to  join  her  brother  Frangois  in 
America.  She  was  evidently  very  attractive,  and  the  question 
of  her  marriage  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  her  family  at 
home.  In  the  eyes  of  her  family  no  one  seemed  quite  good 
enough  for  her,'  and  her  brother  was  much  relieved  when  what 
he  feared  was  a  possible  engagement  came  to  nothing.  Later 
she  married  a  M.  Aublay  and  went  to  London  to  live. 

But  if  Brissot  was  attached  to  his  brother-in-law  and  to  his 
sisters-in-law,  it  was  with  his  mother-in-law  with  whom  the 
bond  was  closest,  and  on  whom  he  constantly  relied.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  energy  and  ability,  to  whom  all 
her  children  turned  for  advice  and  help  in  all  the  a£Pairs  of  life» 
both  business  as  well  as  personal.  It  was  to  her,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  owed  the  introduction  to  Mentelle,  which  in 
turn  meant  the  entree  to  the  best  literary  and  scientific  circles 
of  Paris  and  the  opportunity  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
F^licit^.  It  was  she  who,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  advanced 
the  ready  money  necessary  for  establishing  his  LycSe^  took  him 
back  to  Boulogne  with  her  and  started  him  on  his  English  ven- 
tures with  encouragement  and  sound  advice.  It  was  she  again 
who  received  his  business  partner,  Desforges,  on  his  way 
through  Boulogne,  and  when  the  enterprise  failed,  helped  Bris- 
sot out  of  dire  straits  by  a  substantial  present.  It  was  she  who, 
on  the  news  of  Brissot*s  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  risked 
great  danger  in  crossing  the  Channel  in  order  that  she  might 
break  the  news  to  her  daughter.'  When  the  Patriole  Frangaia 
was  founded,  it  was  she  who  took  charge  of  the  o£Bce.^  It  was 
her  advice  which  was  looked  to  in  difllculty,  and  when  F61icit6 
was  disturbed  and  perplexed  by  Brissot's  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren and  at  the  division  which  had  developed  between  herself 
and  her  husband  on  the  subject,  it  was  she  to  whom  the  wife 
turned  for  help,  sure  that  she  would  understand  the  situation 
and  would  be  able  to  heal  the  breach  and  bring  Brissot  to  a 

1  See  article  by  M.  Perroud  refened  to  above.     '  CorreijHmdamo§r  *^ 
^   s  MSmaires,  i,  800-01,  848,  809;  n,  56.  *  Conv^MMlfl 
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more  reasonable  attitude  (rf  mind.*  And  finally,  during  Bria- 
Bot's  impriaonment,  it  was  sbe  to  whom  he  wrote  his  last 
letten  and  who  took  caie  of  the  famity  after  hia  death.* 

It  was  only  when  death  was  imminent  that,  at  lost,  Brinot 
fnllr  realized  —  wbaX  he  had  only  had  glimmerings  of  hefore  — 
that  he  had  n^ected  hia  family,  and  in  the  last  few  weeka  of 
his  life,  he  poured  oat  his  soul  in  what  he  called  **  Un  Lega  H  mn 
a^ania."  After  setting  forth  the  object  and  aims  w)dch  had 
actuated  his  own  life  and  \)egffD%  his  children  to  prt^t  by  liiji 
mistakes,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  last  cry  of  vain  regret  —  he 
could  not  qwte  bring  himself  to  say  for  his  political  career,  but 
for  the  trouble  and  gri^  it  had  brought  to  his  family,  whom* 
though  he  had  ne^ected,  he  loved.  "It  is  painful,  indeed*** 
he  wrote,  "for  a  man  of  tender  feelings,  for  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father,  to  separate  himself  from  those  he  loves,  and,  I 
ctmfess  it,  my  children,  this  is  the  thought  which  has  often 
overcome  me,  which  had  made  me  shed  buniing  tears.  To 
leave  you  so  soon!  You  whom  I  have  scarcely  seen,  you  whom 
my  occupalJons  have  prevented  my  taking  care  of,  bringing  up 
myself!  To  leave  you  at  the  moment  when,  breakiiig  my  po- 
litical bonds,  I  was  going  to  devote  myself  to  your  educaticm, 
and  to  deserve  your  tenderness  by  showing  myself  your  father! 
Above  all,  to  leave  my  wife,  who,  since  our  marriage,  has 
known,  in  her  alliance  with  me,  only  the  sorrows  of  persecutimi 
or  the  privations  of  solitude. ...  To  leave  her  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  planning  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  would 
secure  for  us  a  sweet  domestic  life!  Yes,  these  thoughts  an 
heartrending.  . . .  But  calling  to  my  aid  the  counsels  of  phi- 
losophy, I  console  myself  by  the  thought  that  my  children  will 
find  in  their  mother  a  teacher  capable  of  guiding  them  in  the 
paths  of  austerity,  in  good  character;  that  my  F£Iicit£  will  find 

>  CoTTerpondam*.  884.  Madame  Dupont,  like  F£lidU.  aeems  to  have  been 
well  aware  of  Brigaot'i  weak  points.  Jiut  u  he  wbi  starting  for  America  dw 
wrote  him;  "  Ttnei  votre  juttmerU  m  tutpeni,  mon  eher,  bml  qvt  »otu  qwa  fM 
d  tTilendu  par  mut-mime.  Qui  tout  eonnalira  ce  faiblt  en  ahiwra  tt  nmm 
ytndra  (oimni  inpufe."  —  Corrvtjiondanev,  ISl. 

■  Artide  bj  M.  FeiToud  nfoied  lo  above. 
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in  her  own  soul,  nourished  trom  her  youth  in  the  prindples  of 
reason,  strength  sufficient  to  support  this  frightful  blow;  that 
all  her  family,  that  her  generous  mother,  that  her  loving  sisters 
and  her  worthy  brother  will  form  but  one  family,  one  soul» 
where  will  be  graven  the  image  of  a  man  whose  most  ardent 
desire  was  to  make  them  happy."  Then,  with  a  note  of  hope, 
he  adds,  ''I  still  believe  that  all  public  spirit  is  not  lost,  that 
gratitude  dwells  in  some  hearts  and  that  generous  friendship 
will  pay  a  public  debt,  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  family  whose 
interests  I  have  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the  public  good.'*  ^ 

As  has  been  said,  the  family  at  the  moment  of  Brissot's 
death  was  under  the  care  of  his  mother-in-law.  The  situation 
was  harrowing,  for  it  was  not  only  the  imprisonment  and  eze* 
cution  of  her  son-in-law  which  she  had  to  endure,  but  also 
heartrending  anxiety  for  her  daughter,  Madame  Brissot,  who 
had  been  imprisoned.  She  seems  to  have  borne  the  burden 
manfully;  at  all  events,  she  appears  to  have  been  able  to  keep 
from  Brissot  the  news  of  Madame  Brissot's  whereabouts,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  die  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  impending  over 
his  wife.* 

After  the  arrest  of  her  husband,  Madame  Brissot  had  been 
threatened  by  angry  crowds  which  gathered  about  her  abode 
at  Saint-Cloud  and  had  been  obliged  to  seek  other  refuge  tor 
herself  and  her  children,  but  she  was  soon  discovered  and 
placed  imder  arrest  by  the  committee  of  general  security  of  the 
municipality  of  Saint-Cloud.*  Her  case  was  then  taken  up  by 
the  National  Committee  of  General  Security,  who  put  her  under 
arrest  at  the  H6tel  de  Necker,  rue  de  Richelieu,  under  the  care 
of  the  citizen  Courtois,  discharged  the  commissioners  from 
Saint-Cloud  and  decreed  that,  since  her  journeys  and  absences 
made  her  an  object  of  suspicion,  she  be  brought  before  the 
Committee  for  examination.^  Her  examination  took  place  on 

'  Un  Legs  d  mes  enfanU,  Mhnoirei,  i,  10-11. 

'  See  article  by  M.  Perroud  referred  to  above.        *  A.  N^  4448»  no.  18. 
*  Extrait  du  registre  des  arrkSt  ginhaux  du  eomiti  de  sitreU  gMraU,  A,  S^ 
APngse.  Tuet^,  ym,  82,  6^^. 
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Aogurt  II,  when  she  ma  doady  qseatianed  m  to  Brinot'a 
poHtkalrdatiasis  and  her  own  coonection  with  tbem.^  Siaemm 
uked  wby  she  had  Wt  Fkria  to  idate  to  Saint-CloiiulP  irfw  «a« 
tlw  pencHU  whom  she  mi  accustomed  to  see  at  Saint-CSondP 
did  dw  know  that  the  eaaaexgt  at  whose  lodgmg  she  lived  waa 
a  rdative  o(  G«nsoiiii£?  had  she  not  leodTcd  inoacaibed  depa- 
tiesF  what  had  beoome  of  her  hoaband's  books  and  papenf 
when  had  she  last  visited  Englazid?  Tdiere  had  she  gone  on  her 
last  absence  from  Puis?  how  much  numqr  had  she  sent  ov«r 
to  En^and?  ithere  had  she  invested  it?  what  correspondence 
tfid  Brisaot  maintain  with  En^ishmen  cr  other  ttrnguenf 
what  was  the  natoie  ot  the  carrespondgice  whidi  Brissot  had 
with  Boland  and  with  Madamft  Boland?  what  was  the  natitn 
of  the  corraapondaice  of  Brissot  with  F£tion  and  the  other 
proscribed  deputiea?  had  she  ever  seen  any  agent  of  V-n^m^^ 
car  of  any  other  enemy,  come  to  q>eak  with  Brissot?  did  she  not 
know  that  Brissot  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dumonries?  In 
answer  to  these  searching  inquiries,  Madame  Brissot  replied 
that  she  had  gone  to  Saint-Cloud  because  it  was  her  custom  to 
spend  a  part  of  every  year  in  the  country  on  account  of  her 
health;  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  concJerge  was  related 
to  Genaonn^;  that  her  last  journey  was  to  Chartres  and  that 
she  fled  there  to  escape  the  hostile  invectives  which  she  heard 
under  her  windows  after  her  husband's  arrest;  that  it  was  nine 
years  dnce  she  had  been  in  England;  that  she  had  never  sent 
any  funds  there  or  invested  any  anywhere  dse.  Of  her  hus- 
band's political  relations  <»  of  his  correspondence  she  knew 
nothing  whatever;  she  had  never  heard  of  any  alliance  with 
Dumouriez;  Guadet  was  the  only  one  of  the  proscribed  depu- 
ties whom  she  had  seen,  and  she  certainly  had  never  received 
any  of  them  at  her  house. 

This  general  denial  was  apparently  not  satisfactory  to  the 

Committee,  for  she  was  still  kept  under  surveillance.  However, 

dth^  because  the  Conunittee  became  less  rigorous,  or  on 

account  trf  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  officer  to  whom  she  was 

>  Conufoi»ianet,  STS-7S. 
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entrusted,  she  was  allowed  to  go  about  and  to  talk  with  friends 
whom  she  met,  while  the  officer  kept  at  a  distance.  But  even 
this  small  measure  of  Uberty  allowed  her  provoked  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  complaint  was  made  by  certain 
women  that  undue  favoritism  was  being  shown  and  that  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man  would  not  have  been  so  treated  —  a  signi- 
ficant evidence  of  the  popular  feeling  toward  the  Girondins.^ 

Whether  this  hounding  of  poor  Madame  Brissot  resulted  at 
once  in  curtailing  her  liberty  does  not  appear,  but  at  all  events, 
on  the  dOth  of  October,  on  the  order  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  she,  with  her  child  (probably  the  youngest), 
was  put  in  prison  at  La  Force.'  Here  she  remained  till  the  IMh. 
of  the  following  February,  when  she  was  released  by  order  of 
the  same  Committee.' 

Though  the  record  of  these  weeks  is  a  blank,  the  loneliness 
and  torturing  anxiety  which  she  suffered  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived. On  her  release  she  had  to  face  the  problem  of  providing 
for  her  family.  It  was  a  weary  struggle,  and  had  she  not  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  turning  tide  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Girondins,  she  must  have  succumbed.  Embold- 
ened by  this  changing  attitude,  she  made  request  in  May,  1785, 
for  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  papers,^  —  a  request  which 
after  some  delay  was  finally  granted.*  A  few  months  later  she 
ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  herself  and  for  her  children  for 
the  losses  she  had  sustained  because  of  the  persecution  of  which 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  the  victims.  Lnmediately  after 
the  fatal  31st  of  May,  she  wrote,  her  husband  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  and  to  abandon  their  home,  which  was 
closed  by  the  government.   She  had  been  obUged  to  wander 

1  Rapport  de  Vobienation^  La  Tour-LorMordagne,  A,  N„  F^  8688S. 

*  Extraii  du  registre  des  numdals  d*aniener  du  eomiU  de  iHiireU  girUraU,  A.  N^ 
AFn  «89;  Tuctey,  vm,  SSffT. 

'  Letire  par  le  ameierge  adjoint  de  ta  maieon  de  la  PetUe  Fane,  Parte,  V^  f0i»- 
itee,  an  II  (Febniary  10»  1794).  See  Correepondanee,  807. 

«  RequSU  de  la  veuve  de  Brieeoi,  it.  JV.,  W  8M;  M  804  («•  parHe)i  Tuet^r, 
vni,  566, 

*  Correepondanee,  401. 
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tboot  for  Mnnl  manth^  neUiig  a  rclage  for  haadi  and  Im 
diildrait  till  dw  liendt  mi  iiwpwimw**^  ^lo  jotmtov  n^udi 
die  hail  nude,  the  iqwrtmBnte  whidi  ihe  had  been  obliged  to 
nnt  in  diffeniit  idaoee,  enmd  hv  ™™"»l  "t*-",  wtiUlt  iJk 
wu  able  to  meet  onify  with  the  gencnnia  aid  of  rdatirea  and 
friendi.  And  iriun,  finally,  die  wm  aUe  to  zeclaim  her  funii- 
tme  and  her  hudMUid'i  libraty,  ahe  teceived  anJy  a  part  of  it 
and  that  part  waa  in  bad  ouiditioiL  Bba  paceived  frith  grief 
that  a  lai^  part  had  been  atokoi,  foiled  crloat.  Shehadhad 
made,  die  added,  an  ^iptaiial  by  a  con^ietent  autliaritgr.  B^ 
ddea  thia  loai  then  weie  the  cspcnaea  whic^  die  had  been 
obliged  to  undogo,  idiidi  brought  the  idiole  amount  to  80,510 
franca.^  Thia  som  ahe  begged  the  govenunmt  to  reimbiine^ 
To  this  request  the  government  acceded  in  part,  hx  ordering 
tile  payment  ol  50,000  banca  "for  the  jKaperty  niiidb  had 
been  taken  fram  her  dining  the  tmpriiinnniBit  ot  her  hud>and." 
Hie  other  expauea  it  waa  eridcartlr  unwilling  to  make  good.' 
This  was  in  September,  1795.  Tbe  next  month  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  in  favor  (rf  the  Girondins  was  evidenced  by  the 
action  of  tbe  ConTcntion.  Those  proscribed  deputies  who  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  were  le-admitted  to  the  Convention,  and 
those  to  whom  it  was  too  late  to  make  reparation  rec^ved  the 
recompense  of  being  honored  as  "marlTrs  of  liberty."  On  the 
8d  of  October,  1795,  a  spedal  celebration  was  held  in  their 
memory.  Every  memb^  of  tbe  Convention  wore  crape  on  his 
arm;  a  funeral  um  was  set  up  in  the  hall  bearing  the  inscr^ 
tion:  "To  the  magnanimous  d^mdeia  of  liberty,  who  died  in 
prison  or  upon  the  scaffold  during  the  tyranny";  and  the 
President  made  an  doquent  address  in  wliich  he  recalled  the 
services  rendered  to  liberty  by  the  martyred  representatives 
ot  the  pei^le,  "their  constant  courage  and  their  tra^  end."' 

'  Note  the  Mnount;  it  wh  eridentlr  mooned  In  the  deprecutcd  p«per  ci>f> 
niic7.  For  example,  three  tsbledoths  wen  ertunkted  at  <S00  ttmacm.  Tbe 
lift  induded  underdothiiig,  dicMce,  tableJinen,  onument^  bouadicdd  funu- 
tore,  wine,  and  books.  Cerrarpandanae,  402-07. 

'  Comtpondanet,  408. 

■  Prodi'teTbal  i»  la  CO11M11M011,  October  S,  17U. 
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The  next  year  more  tangible  reparation  was  made  by  the 
government  of  the  Directory.  The  26th  of  April,  1796,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  decreed  that,  '*  considering  that  Va- 
laz6.  Potion,  Carra,  Buzot,  Gorsas,  Brissot,  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  are  of  those  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  after  having  cooperated  to  establish  liberty  and  to 
found  the  Republic,  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  died  victims 
of  their  devotion  to  the  oountiy  and  of  their  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  nation,'*  the  widow  ci  each  of  them  should  have  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs  a  year  for  herself,  and  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  francs  a  year  for  each  of  her  children  till  he 
should  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years.^  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  Madame  Brissot  was  given  a  pension.  Thus, 
support  of  his  family,  which  in  his  dying  moments  he  had  felt 
confident  would  in  some  manner  be  provided  for,  was  in  part, 
at  least,  undertaken  by  the  government.'  But  even  with  this 
help  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Madame  Brissot  man- 
aged to  get  along.  She  was  thoroughly  weary  of  the  struggle, 
but  somehow  or  other  a  means  of  support  must  be  found, 
and  in  1799,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  she  attempted  to 
establish  a  school  at  Versailles.  An  announcement  under  the 
heading,  **£dvcaiwn  de  famille  sous  la  direction  de  cUoyenns 
CUry^  veuve  Dupont^  h  VersaiUee^  rue  du  PeupUfrangats^  no.  J^** 
in  which  they  set  forth  in  the  most  alluring  terms  at  their  com- 
mand the  advantages  of  their  establishment,  appeared  in  the 
DScade  philosophique.  Their  experience  of  the  world,  the  suc- 
cess of  Madame  Dupont  with  her  own  children,  the  good  loca- 
tion, the  fine  air,  and  beautiful  gardens  are  all  pictured  as 
making  their  school  especially  desirable.  A  note,  apparently 
by  the  editor  of  the  Dfcade^  adds  that  it  may  interest  the  public 
to  know  that  the  citizens  Dupont  and  Clkry  are  the  mother-in- 
law,  widow,  and  sisters-in-law  of  Brissot.' 

^  RisoluHon  du  eonseil  de*  CUutCenii^  7  fiorkd^  an  IV,  quoted  in  Vftid, 
Charlotte  Corday  et  lee  Oirondine,  n,  27. 
*  lUcompenee  naiionale,  9fiofkd,  an  IV,  A.  N^  F^  570. 
'  Article  by  M.  Penoud  refened  to  above.  See  also  CorreejHmdanee,  418-19. 
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Hie  project  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  and  WMf—nff 
BriBsot  was  obliged  to  ask  heip  from  the  govenunent.  Shtf 
Menu  to  have  oonsidcaed  tlie  possibility  of  obtoiuDg  a  sob-' 
My  ton  a  school  (probably  the  one  wfeired  to  above);  but 
iriten  this  fdl  thnnigh  she  tried  to  get  a  place  as  iHim  lifw 
in  one  of  the  hospitals,  a  pootion  whidi  she  sou^t  rather  be> 
cause  it  was  the  tmly  thing  available  than  because  she  f  dt  any 
qiedal  fitness  for  the  -mirk.  Indeed,  she  fiankly  confessed  in 
a  private  letter  that  she  much  pnfened  educational  work,  and 
that  after  her  long  strug^  with  misfortune  she  felt  as  thon^ 
she  were  recovering  from  an  iDness  and  doubted  her  adequacy 
to  the  task.> 

She  finally  appeKn  to  have  found  a  means  ti  livcliluMKl  in 
a  reofting^room  or  bookshiq)  which  she  maintained  at  no.  7  nie 
du  Commerce,  Paris,  while  she  and  her  mother  lived  around 
the  comer  on  the  me  de  Furstenburg.' 
'  IVhile  seeking  government  enqikiynient  for  hersdf ,  she  had 
also  applied  to  the  government  for  aid  in  the  education  of  her 
children.  On  one  occasicai  she  asked  tor  a  place  for  her  yous^ 
est  son  in  the  CoUige  dea  Colonies.  Two  of  her  sons  had  beta 
placed  at  Sfunt-Cyr,  but  as  one  of  th^n  preferred  the  marine 
service,  she  asked  that  a  scholarahip  given  to  the  first  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  second.  She  was  evidently  disturbed  as  to  the 
condition  of  one  of  them,  at  least,  for  she  added  that  she  wouM 
prefer  to  have  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  in  money,  "be- 
teuse  if  there  are  charactav  whom  public  education  improves, 
tinen  are  others  whom  it  develtqw  too  rapidly  before  their 
judgment  has  been  cultivated."  ■ 

"The  second  son,  Silvwn,  seems  to  have  had  something  of  his 
Other's  restlessness  and  independence,  and  his  manifestations 
ol  the  latter  were  not  always  well  judged.  While  a  pupil  at 
the  £coU  potyUcknique,  it  is  reported  that  he  refused  to  take 

'  CorrMponJanee,  4M-24. 

■  BO).  Nat.,  FapierM  ds  Roland,  m,  fr.  now.  tug.  95H,  f.  SM. 
*  Letten  at  Madame  Brisnt  to  vuioiu  miiiitten,  noted  in  the  cktalogM 
of  tite  CoOtcHm  Charamif.   See  •]»  ComipoiuLaiet,  41S,  «I,  MtHU. 
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the  oath  to  the  emperor  —  a  refusal  which,  considering  that  he 
was  a  pensionnaire  of  the  government,  was  decidedly  ill-advised 
and  which  naturally  led  to  his  prompt  retirement  from  the 
school.  ''All  the  pupib  were  solemnly  convoked  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,''  wrote  Miss  Helena  Williams, 
who  declares  that  she  relates  this  episode  on  the  authority  of 
the  boy's  grandmother  from  whom  she  heard  it  the  next  day. 
*'The  president  called  the  boys  one  by  one.  When  the  turn  of 
the  young  Brissot  came:  '  You  swear,'  said  the  president,  'fidel- 
ity to  the  emperor?'  The  young  man  answered  with  a  firm 
voice,  'No.'  The  president,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  was 
absolutely  taken  back  by  this  brusque  declaration,  and  the 
whole  company  was  stupefied  with  astonishment.  FinaUythey 
ventured  to  ask  Brissot  what  was  the  reason  for  his  refusal. 
'I  am  too  young,'  he  answered,  'to  pass  judgment  on  political 
matters;  what  I  know  b  that  my  father  died  on  the  scaffold  for 
the  Republic,  and  I  am  a  republican.'"  ^ 

Whether  on  accoimt  of  this  episode,  or  for  other  reasons,  is 
not  clear,  but  in  1816,  Silvain  went  to  America.*  Here  he  seems 
to  have  met  failure  at  every  turn.  From  the  tone  of  his  letters 
one  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  his  own 
fault.  Francois  Dupont  had  been  struck  by  the  liberty,  the 
democracy,  of  the  new  country.  What  especially  impressed 
Silvain  were  the  crude  manners,  the  lack  of  ceremony,  the 
paucity  of  means  of  amusement.  His  constant  lament  is  his 
lack  of  funds;  he  needs  two  hundred  francs  a  month,  he  has 
only  one  hundred  twenty;  he  has  borrowed  money,  he  hopes 
his  mother  will  pay  it;  can  she  not  send  him  more  soon?  He  is 
giving  French  lessons  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  he  ought  to  be 
studying  English,  but  time  is  lacking  for  it;  there  are  too  many 
French  people  in  New  York,  he  ought  to  get  away  in  order 
to  have  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  English,  but,  as  he 
already  owes  money  at  his  boarding-house,  he  cannot  leave. 

1  Helena  Williams,  Souvenirs,  9S-4t4,  She  is  not  always  reliable. 
*  He  was  for  a  time  at  Guadaloupe.  Letters  to  his  mother  and  his  grand- 
mother. Carrespondanee,  484-40. 
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Hmk  ue  some  ol  Ma  limeDts  and  mmt  have  been  lij^ 

nem  for  his  motlMV  at  hom& 

He  did  finallr  muuge  to  get  down  to  Nev  Oileeoi,  iriicve  be 
Ml  in  vith  idfttivea olhia  mother's (uniliri  ^^ 'B'"'^  ^ bim 
a  iJace  on  sLooisiMm  plantation.  IGa  etey  hoe,  howefver,  ms 
ihoit.  He  conqdained  that  he  wu  afant  off  from  all  that  made 
HCe  worth  while;  he  wrote  mifortamate  artidea  for  the  New 
Orieana  newap^ieis  which  atirred  np  trouble;  and  finally  be 
qoairded  with  bia  cn^ilQycr.  He  thai  returned  to  New  York, 
wbenoe  he  wrote  to  his  mother  with  lutter  oplnaidings  for  not 
tfiidtng  }dm  raaney,  W'«  aad  itzaita,  though  he  him—W  may 
have  been  respooaible  for  them,  cannot  fafl  to  arooae  aynk> 
pathy.  He  was  practically  pennihaa  and  friendkaa.  He  finally 
aeeured  a  pontion  at  Albany  aa  a  teadicr  of  matbcmatica  and 
Ftanii  in  a  adiool  then,  but  the  aduxd  waa  a  poor  aAur,  fata 
room  was  cold  and  cheerieea,  and  he  could  not  cc^ect  bis  aalaay. 
In  this  deapeiate  attnation  he  feO  ill  and  died  on  March  16, 
1819.^  The  eldest  son,  who  had  sought  a  career  in  the  marine, 
died  in  Santo  Domingo;  while  the  youngest  son,  Anacharais, 
the  only  one  who  was  anything  of  a  success,  became  a  fanoa 
in  the  Department  of  the  Yonne.* 

No  one  of  her  three  children  was  apparently  of  say  help  to 
Madame  Brissot.  They  all  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source 
of  care  and  anxiety.  SilvaJn  especially,  with  his  only  too  evi- 
dent f  tulures  and  his  constant  and  petulant  demands  for  money, 
occasioned  his  family  much  distress,    finally,  worn  out  with 

1  Letten  of  Slv^n  BriMot.  Carntpondmiea,  4Si-44.  Hie  notfoe  at  Ui 
dnUi  wu  irot  to  M»dwne  Aublay  (NaiiC7  Dnpoot)  by  Mmts  Fiihn.    Ihii.. 

*  Nanroy,  Curitta,  no.  S9,  Hay.  1880.  "Le  IrouUmtfiU  dt  Brittet,  Jaeq^m 
JMme  AnackariU,  tiaquit  d  Pant  U  SI  wtart,  1791;  H  pomtt  Moir  omU  Im 
togaget,  je  U  trouM  cffimer  de  hvttanU  una  Vtrnptrt,  propnUam  on  hamaim  d> 
Vol  8aiid-fltietme,  eommtnu  de  Veron  {Yomie)  «n  1818,  moreAtnuI  d»  tuu  m 
frof  A  Parit.  <Aauuie  ia  JfMJMMUanl,  M.  67,  m  1817,  eonlreinr  gtnh^  de  la 
mmtatum  dt  la  Sctim  omit  185^  deneuraat  A  Corbal  iSeitu-tt-Oue)  m  ISSi; 
told  etla  iu  Va  yu  nttptM  d'ierm  Im  ouvraset  eitit  dm*  I'lnlerwudiairt, 
xrm,  p.  430.    (For  anoUici  icoocd  of  hii  activitiMt  Me  Comtpmidmtet,  iSl- 
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her  anxieties  and  disappointments,  she  died  on  January  4, 
1818,  one  year  before  Silvain,  and  was  biuried  at  Pdre  Lachaise, 
at  the  expense  of  her  sister  Nancy,  now  Madame  Aublay.^  She 
died  as  much  a  victim  of  the  Revolution  as  though  she  had 
met  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  her  life  was  one  of  its  unseen 
and  unnoticed  tragedies. 

/  See  article  by  M.  Penood  leferred  to  above. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BRmOT*8  OBMXRAL  FOUCT  ACT  rm^'attrpmu 

Is  summiDg  up  Brivot's  part  in  the  French  Benilntiaii,  the 
questicnu  utunJl;'  arise:  What  wen  hiB  general  prindpleaf 
What  was  his  rdation  to  the  Girandiiu  as  a  party?  How  te 
was  he  a  tyincal  Girondin? 

1^  long-accqited  view  (tf  the  pol«7  <tf  the  Girandins  haa^ 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  shown  to  be  meze  tnditiai  and 
legend.  They  were  reputed  to  be  federalists,  royalists,  ariato- 
ciatSt  but  tqtpouents  of  bloodshed  and  advocates  of  meKy. 
Beoent  investigation  has  made  evident  on  the  contraiy  that 
they  were  rqniblican  in  policy,  democistic  in  spirit,  and  quite 
as  sanguinary  as  the  Mountain;  and  if  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  they  were  not  federalists  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  proof 
is  lacking  that  they  were  federalists  in  the  sense  meant  by  the 
Mountain.'  This  change,  which  has  taken  place  re^^aiding  the 
conception  of  the  par^  as  a  whole,  applies  likewise  to  Brissot. 
The  same  ideas  were  imputed  to  him  as  an  individual,  and 
they  are  likewise  disproved. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  asserted,  and 
in  July,  1791,  he  was  working  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
and  not  at  all  for  a  republic;  and  when  the  real  republicans 
wa«  forced  to  See,  he  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  unmolested. 
Further,  he  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Lafayette  and  con- 
tinued to  be  even  after  Lafayette  began  to  show  his  royalist 
sympathies.  He  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  his  friends  in  office,  tried  to  stop  the  in- 
surrection of  August  10  and  attempted  to  betray  France  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  When  once  the  Republic  was  pro- 
c:laimed,  he  worked  as  hard  to  overthrow  it  as  he  had  to  pr^ 
vent  its  establishment.  He  ddiboately  brou^t  on  foreign  war 
>  Aulud,  Hutotr*  poUijiH^  SOB,  Mi. 
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when  he  knew  the  eountiy  was  not  ready  for  it;  tried  to  save 
the  king  by  an  appeal  to  the  people;  and  was  hand  and  glove 
with  the  traitor  Ihimouriez.  Finally,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  he  used  his  influence  in  colonial  affairs  with 
the  one  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  colonies  to  revolt. 

These  were  the  charges.  As  to  their  justification:  in  regard 
to  several  charges  it  must  be  admitted  that  Brissot's  defense 
was  rather  weak;  for  instance,  his  freedom  from  arrest  in  the 
reaction  which  immediately  followed  the  flight  to  Varennes  is 
not  explained,  and  he  certainly  showed  his  approval  of  La- 
fayette, up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  massacre  of  July  17.  But 
concerning  the  real  substance  of  the  charge  that  he  was  an 
Orl^anist,  or  that  he  did  not  want  a  republic  at  all,  there  is  no 
proof.  On  his  own  admission  he  did  delay  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  the  siunmer  of  1791,  but  only  because  he  did  not 
think  the  time  ripe  for  it,  and  even  in  July,  1792,  he  feared 
that  the  revolt  might  be  premattire.  The  claim  that  his  hesita- 
tion was  due  only  to  expediency  is  borne  out  by  his  writings. 
Ever  since  his  journey  to  the  United  States  he  had  not  ceased 
to  laud  the  glories  of  a  republic.  And  in  the  face  of  hb  repeated 
assertion  that  a  republic  was  an  ideal  form  of  government,  to 
assert  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  republic,  per  se,  is  in  itself  an 
absurdity.  He  certainly  did  everything  in  his  power,  by  his 
attack  on  royalty  and  on  the  ministry,  to  render  the  position 
of  the  monarch  imtenable,  and  to  bring  monarchy  to  its  down- 
fall. All  claim  that  he  tried  to  overthrow  the  Republic  after  it 
was  once  established  is  equally  without  ground.  On  one  point, 
indeed,  he  failed  to  clear  himself,  for,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
disprove  all  connection  with  Dumouriez,  Brissot's  correspond- 
ence and  the  support  which  he  gave  Dumouriez  in  his  paper 
seemed  to  indicate  cordial  relations  up  to  the  last.  But  of  any 
traitorous  designs  of  his  own  toward  the  Republic  there  is  not 
a  shred  of  reliable  evidence. 

A  second  misapprehension  concerning  the  Girondins  is  that 
they  regarded  with  honor  the  shedding  of  blood.  Their  ene- 
mies, however,  did  not  hoi  rg  regarding  them. 
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and  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondins,  they  attempted  to  fasten  iqpon 
Biiwot  in  particular  approval  of  the  massacres  of  September. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  they  succeeded  fairly 
well.  In  answer  to  the  accusations  Brissot  declared  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  denounce  the  massacres.  But  the  point  waa^ 
when  did  he  begin?  He  asserted,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  begged 
and  prayed  and  implored  Danton  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massar 
cres,  but  apparently  he  did  not  mention  this  appeal  till  the 
summer  of  1798.  At  all  events,  his  references  at  the  time  to 
the  massacres  show  no  particular  horror.  Far  from  denouncing 
them,  he  echoed  Roland's  mild  remark:  '* Yesterday  Poland 
is  speaking  of  September  S]  was  a  day  over  the  events  of  which 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  draw  a  veil."  ^  It  is  to  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  Girondins  were  then  in  danger  themselves, 
and  it  would  have  required  extreme  courage  to  make  any  pro- 
test. Brissot's  general  attitude  at  this  period,  however,  if  it 
may  be  judged  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
of  which  he  was  president,  and  in  which  it  must  be  suppK)sed 
he  had  some  influence,  was  not  one  of  clemency.  For  under  the 
direction  of  that  committee  drafts  of  laws  were  presented  sup- 
pressing the  right  of  appeal,  ordering  arrests,  and  extending 
the  punishment  of  death.  Further,  although  Brissot  with  the 
other  Girondins  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  men  who  afterward 
directed  the  government  of  the  Terror  with  all  its  horrors  of 
bloodshed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  shrink  from 
that  foreign  war  which  in  large  part  made  the  Terror  necessary; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ne  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

As  for  Brissot 's  connection  with  federalism,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that,  although  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  federal- 
ism in  theory,  proof  is  lacking  that  he  tried  to  put  federalism 
into  practice  or  to  break  up  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Republic. 

Finall>\  it  was  charged  that  the  Girondins  were  undemo- 
cratic; that  they  held  themselves  apart  from  the  multitude; 

^  PatrioU  Fnm^aU,  September  5,  1792. 
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that  they  were  the  aristocratfl  of  the  Revolution;  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  some  modem  socialists,  that  th^  were  the  veiy 
personification  of  the  bourgeois  element  in  bitter  hostility  to 
the  proletariat.^  A  special  charge  was  brought  against  Brissot 
in  this  connection,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  popular  societies. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  he  had  written  that  people  needed 
to  be  on  their  guard,  that  dubs,  like  old  tools,  became  blunt 
and  rusty.  But  this  remark  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  just  then  assailing  the  monarchical  dub,  not  because  it 
was  a  club,  but  because  it  was  monarchical.  Lideed,  he  was 
careful  to  add  that  dubs  should  be  checked  only  when  they 
were  bad;  when  th^  were  good  they  should  be  fostered,  for 
they  performed  a  most  useful  function  in  helping  to  create 
public  opinion  and  in  keeping  watch  over  public  functionaries. 
It  was  precisely  from  public  offidals  who  objected  to  this  in* 
convenient  censorship,  he  declared,  that  much  of  the  criticism 
of  the  clubs  emanated. 

The  accusation  of  opposition  in  general  to  democracy  is  like- 
wise without  f  oimdation.  Indeed,  in  summing  up  Brissot's  part 
in  the  French  Revolution,  the  one  word  which  best  character- 
izes his  policy  is  democratic.  From  his  earliest  days  he  was  the 
antagonist  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  upholder  of  the  rights  of  man.  A  declaration  of 
these  rights,  he  maintained,  when  that  subject  was  discussed* 
was  as  necessary  to  a  constitution  as  was  a  foundation  to  a 
house.  It  was  in  no  sense,  he  added,  with  emphasis,  a  granting 
of  rights,  —  no  power  on  earth  could  do  that, — but  merdy 
a  statement  of  what  inevitably  existed.  In  the  interpretation 
of  these  rights  he  stood  for  the  most  thoroughgoing  equality. 
No  titles  of  nobility;  partidpation  by  every  one  in  munidpal 
government;  no  distinction  between  active  and  passive  dti- 
zens ;  population  the  sole  basis  of  representation ;  a  direct 
method  of  dection  for  members  of  the  legblative  body;  no 
life  tenures  for  judges;  admission  of  women  and  of  passive  as 
well  as  active  citizens  to  popular  sodeties;  the  abolition  of 

^  Krc^tkizi,  La  Grande  RMbdUm,  457. 
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primt^emture,  no  sodal  fbmu  to  indicate  distinctaona  between 
classes;  and  finally,  the  immediate  ezteDa<ni  of  the  princq>Ies 
of  the  Revoluticm  to  the  colonies,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  rec- 
ognizing the  <nvil  rights  (rf  the  mulattoes,  and  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery:  these  were  some  (tf  the  measures  whidi, 
as  has  been  seeai,  he  r^arded  as  imperative  if  there  were  to  be 
aiqrthicg  like  re<d  equality. 

But  Brissot  was  the  diampion  notonlyof  "tbepec^le."as  a 
whole,  but  of  the  poor  especially.  While  he  held  cerfaun  ab- 
Btract  theories  of  socialistic  tendency,  in  practical  politics  he 
was  certwnly  not  a  sodalist  in  the  present  use  of  the  term.  "Ea 
was  emphatically  opposed  to  state  control  in  economic  matten 
and  vehemently  protested  against  the  suapidon  of  cherishing 
a  dedre  to  attack  properly.^  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  whs  in 
favor  (rf  various  measures  which  might  be  sud  to  be  socnalistic 
in  character,  t«iding  to  the  advantage  ^  the  poor  and  to 
mjnitniMng  the  differences  of  opportunity  between  rich  and 
poor,  as,  for  instance,  the  issuing  of  small  assignats,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  octrob,  the  prohibition  of  bequests  in  the  collat- 
eral line,  imd  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  necessities 
lor  physical  life. 

Liberty,  too,  as  well  as  democracy,  was  to  be  extended  as 
rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  economic  questions 
he  stood  for  liberty  by  upholding  freedom  of  trade.  Liberty  of 
the  press  he  not  only  claimed  as  an  abstract  right,  but  also 
took  the  lead  in  seizing  it  for  himself  by  establishing  the  Pa- 
triaU  Franqais  in  defiance  of  a  rigorous  censorship.  He  was  also 
the  ardent  champion  of  those  hitherto  despised  classes  whose 
liberty  had  been  so  greatly  restricted,  —  Jews,  Protestants, 
and  actors. 

Li  order  that  these  rights  might  be  preserved  he  miuntuned 
further  the  necessity  of  the  fullest  extension  of  the  sovereignty 

*  It  ii  Urgely  becauae  of  his  support  of  the  right  of  propert]'  that  he  is  M- 
nikd  by  such  writers  as  Kropotkin.  See  La  Orande  Rkolution,  457.  "11  fa^ 
Hn  Bristol  pnir  eomprendre  tout  ee  qtn  prfparaierU  let  bourgmU  alort  pour  la 
Tranee,  el  ee  que  Ui  BnttatinidtivinftiiJiteiiideprtpareiiteneortptuloiitoiwu 
ritolvlion  w  tdaler." 
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of  the  people.  It  was  for  this  end  that  he  stood  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  power  by  a  suspensive  instead  of  an  abso- 
lute veto,  by  checking  his  authority  in  declarations  of  peace  and 
war,  by  prohibiting  his  choice  of  a  ministry  from  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  then  by  making  the  ministry  which  he  did  choose 
responsible  to  that  body.  Further,  in  order  that  the  will  of  the 
people  might  be  carried  out  more  promptly,  he  would  have  but 
one  chamber  instead  of  two;  he  would  give  the  suffrage  to  all; 
and  he  would  not  put  a  new  constitution  into  effect  till  it 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  people.  He  was  in  fact  but 
too  ready  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God, 
even  when  it  was  raised  in  violation  of  constituted  authority 
and  international  agreements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annexation 
of  Avignon.  Even  the  risings  of  the  mob — "popular  move- 
ments" in  his  euphemistic  phrase,  "were  to  be  expected  and 
desired  among  a  people  who  are  not  yet  freed,  especially 
among  a  people  a  large  share  of  whom  are  excluded  from 
making  of  the  laws.**^ 

The  rights  which  he  was  working  to  secure  in  these  various 
ways  he  would  not  limit  to  France,  but  would  extend  to  all 
mankind.  His  patriotism  was  not  French,  it  was  cosmopolitan. 
To  spread  the  principles  of  the  Fr^ich  Revolution  among  the 
oppressed  eveiywhere  was  a  good  reason,  it  seemed  to  him,  for 
making  war  on  despotic  governments.  As  M.  Aulard  says: 
"He  was  not  an  exclusive  patriot;  the  Revolution,  in  his  view, 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  profit  of  all  oppressed  nations,  of  all 
himianity  whatever  its  race;  for  the  profit  of  the  negro  as  well 
as  of  the  white  man.^ ''  In  short,  in  spite  of  his  advocacy  of  war, 
it  may  fairly  be  assmned  that  were  he  alive  to-day,  he  would 
find  his  most  congenial  place  among  the  supporters  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

So  far,  then,  Brissot's  policy,  except  that  he  was  rather  more 
cosmopolitan  than  the  rest,  seems  to  be  typicaUy  Girondin,  and 
therefore,  as  M.  Aulard  has  shown  of  the  party  in  general,  veiy 
like  the  policy  of  the  M oimtain  to  which  it  has  been  thought 

^  Aulard,  Orateurs  de  la  Rhdytion,  i,  888. 
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to  be  diametrically  oppOMd.  The  only  nal  differane  betwai 
the  Girondina  and  the  Bfoontain,  M.  Aulaid  "'fMwifw,  WM 
tliat  the  Mountain  wanted  Farii  to  have  the  mpitmmcy  over 
the  department!  dujnng  the  war,  and  that  the  Girondina  mm 
oppfmedtoKochtapaaDMy.  If  thia  diatinetion  be  true,  Biinot 
was  again  a  tyiucal  Ginaidin,  far,  from  JuVt  1792,  untn  the 
time  al  hla  trial,  he  never  oeaaed  to  attadc  what  seemed  to  him 
a  rank  uautpation  oi  power  by  the  caiutal  city. 

But  thia  distinction  ffvea  hy  M.  Aulard  is  baaed  only  on  tin 
polM7  of  the  re^Mctive  particR.  M.  Fagoet,  in  his  critkum  of 
M.  Anhud,  goes  one  atiep  further  and  points  out  a  teMopaWf 
mental  difference.*  According  to  M.  Aguet,  the  real  differenoB 
between  the  GironcUns  and  the  Mountain  1^  not  ao  modi  in 
a  dear-cut  divergence  of  opinitm  on  the  pditical  queatiaoi 
ol  the  time  as  in  a  fundamental  diflcicnce  ol  character:  *h9 
Girondins  wexe  "men  ot  prind]^,"  and  the  Jacobins  "ofipar- 
tunists."  Inthecaseof  Brisaot  thia  is  evidently  true,  at  least  ■■ 
far  as  his  colonial  and  foreign  polideswera  concerned.  His  guid- 
ing prindple  in  regard  to  the  colonies  was  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  abolished  and  rights  of  dtizenship  given  to  the 
mulattoes.  To  these  prindples  he  persistently  clung,  in  spite 
of  all  waminga  of  the  disasters  to  which  too  predpitate  action 
must  inevitably  lead.  Even  when  the  prophesies  of  the  plant- 
ers were  fulfilled  and  frightful  insurrection  broke  out,  he  would 
not  believe  that  it  was  due  in  any  decree  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ures which  he  himself  had  been  instrumental  in  instituting. 

The  question  of  the  war  was  a  still  more  marked  instance  of 
adherence,  on  the  part  of  Briasot  and  of  the  other  Girondins 
as  wdl,  to  a  fixed  prindple,  in  utter  disr^jard  of  drcumstaiusea. 
Despotism  was  an  evil,  he  argued;  therdore  despotism  must  be 
attacked;  diplomacy  was  an  agency  of  despotism;  therefore  all 
diplomacy  must  be  disregarded.  And  when  the  opponents  of 
these  radical  ideas  suggested  that  bdore  b^inning  the  attadc 
on  despotism  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  resources  ttw  audi 
an  attack,  and  that  in  the  questicm  of  diplomacy  it  was  wocth 
I  Rmu  d*  Dua  Mtmdt,  Anfurt  10, 1901,  Btb  paiod,  iv,  «S1-«8l 
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while,  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  to  offend  diplomatic 
etiquette,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  such  ideas  savored 
not  only  of  cowardice  but  of  actual  anti-revolutionary  tend- 
ency. The  suggestion  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
to  be  considered,  he  scorned  as  a  positively  traitorous  idea. 

The  hypothesis  that  Brissot  and  the  Girondins  were  '^m^i 
of  principle"  does  not,  however,  adequately  account  for  their 
attitude  in  respect  to  the  other  subjects  of  accusation.  What 
principles  can  be  discovered  in  their  uncertain  attitude  toward 
the  dethronement  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  or  in  their  passive  acquiesence  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  or  in  their  divided  opinion  on  the  trial  of  the  king, 
or  even  in  their  persistent  opposition  to  Paris?  The  full  an- 
tithesis to  "'men  of  circumstances,*'  as  applied  to  the  Moun- 
tain, is  not  "men  of  principle."  Something  more  is  needed  to 
cover  the  whole  case.  It  is  true  that  the  Girondins  were  "men 
of  principle'*  in  so  far  as  they  were  idealists,  but  they  did  not 
always  have  ideals,  and  where  they  failed  to  have  ideals  they 
did  not  substitute  a  feasible  policy.  Like  the  Mountain,  they 
were  sometimes  guided  by  circumstances,  but  unlike  the  Moun- 
tain, they  were  not  well  guided.  In  other  words,  they  were 
unpractical. 

In  this  respect  again  Brissot  was  a  typical  Girondin.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  thorough  republican  in  theory;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  crisis  he  faQed  to  take  a  decisive  stand, 
and  during  the  critical  fifty  days  from  June  20  to  August  10, 
when  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  became  an  urgent  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  course  to  take.  While 
claiming  to  support  the  monarchy,  he  attacked  the  king  with 
such  violence  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy 
impossible.  Moreover,  at  the  trial  of  the  king  his  idea  appar- 
ently was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility  by  appealing  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  so-called  federalist  movement,  while  he  was  constant 
in  his  hatred  of  Paris,  he  was  unable  to  unite  his  party  in  any 
feasible  scheme  for  joining  the  provinces  against  it. 

In  so  far  he  was  a  typical  Girondin.  H'*'^  *     ""'"'  he  really 
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dw  bead  of  the  gnNqi?  If  r  miTttfnlj  irii  n  Inadrr  nf  tho  Gmu 
dnu  m  the  MDie  Uutt  he  WW  one  of  the  most  ptanfaiait  of  tiicfa 
mmibcT,  a  pemn  of  drfnito  nritaMce  aoA  poMtion  wiUib  thi 
parly.  TUa  cfnuon  ma  wanamSfy  held  at  die  time;^  ihb 
ooimetioii  vaa  ei^we— ed  by  hk  cnemiea  irimtihcir  fartoied 
the  tenn  "BriHotbi"  to  one  wing  of  the  parly;  the  (act  ia  ad- 
matted  m  aU  the  imtingi  of  hu  fricndi;  it  oonwa  oat  m  tlM  trial; 
it  iras  leoogniaed  by  the  Boaot  lection;  and  it  ia  ^gpaxeat  ii 
the  ranka  ol  impartial  ipeetatora  like  DnmoBt. 

Jiut  who  wcfe  induded  anuHig  the  Briantins  it  ia  eomewliat 
dtfficuh  to  rtate,  eq>edally  aa  the  torn  waa  Tarioualy  uaed  asd 
amid  ihiftiiig  political  afflliationa:  amnetimea  wm^wji^  the  9»- 
dal  adfaennta  ol  Briaaot  in  Ida  war  pdSty;  aomtGntem  Hm 
wippotU—  of  the  Girondin  ministiy;  aometimea  the  leadeta  b 
the  oppontini  to  the  Conmnuie  of  Paris  in  Augnst,  ITM;  aoal 
finally,  after  the  opening  of  the  ConTention,  that  factiaa  of  Um 
GiroDde  i^iich  was  kas  activ^  engaged  in  the  fedonliat  cjoai- 
troveny,  in  contrast  with  the  Buzotina  who  led  the  strug^ 
Gaisonn£,  Guadet,  Clavilre,  and  Volas^  and  for  a  time  Bo- 
land,  Condorcet,  and  Veigniaud,  might  periuqw  be  moat 
properiy  classed  as  Briasotins. 

That  the  Brissotins  kept  together  as  well  as  they  did  waa  dot 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  w«re  accustomed  to  meet  be- 
quently,  in  informal  gatherings  or  clubs,  to  talk  over  th^  ideal 
and  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  action  in  the  Assembly  —  according 
to  their  enemies,  to  intrigue,  to  hatch  plots.  Their  first  gathov 
ings  were  held  four  times  a  week  at  Madame  Roland'a,  whoe 
it  was  Brissotwho  introduced  the  other  deputies.*  Number^ 
Place  Venddme,  the  aputment  of  a  woman  named  Odun,*  the 
homes  of  the  banker,  Biderman,*  of  Valaz^*  and  Buzot,*  wen 

'  Note,  for  uutancx.  Lei  Mmhitumt  de  Pari*.  Novembtr  8,  17BB:  "Biitml 
n'eil  pat  tan*  tahnU,  foiu  mlrite,  mau  janau  umetpliom  hardi*  im  wartw*  it 
won  ceneaii.  .  .  .  Aptit  hn,  Ui  fbu  donfovtcc  dt  hm  forii  toHt  Qttadtt,  Vm- 
pnt'aud,  Qtnmmnk.  .  . .  Qsuit  tont  ia  aulmT  Biaat,  Barbartna,  Ktrtau^  tie. 
Voild  ctqu'on  appdle.Abotidroit,  BrUieitttaeolmt." 

'  Mtmoin*  dt  Madame  Botand,  i,  63. 

*  Dumont,  Smutmrt,  874.       *  Ibid^  tM.        ■  UomHtkr,  iStj  M,  2798, 

*  Tlumomiirt  iu  jour,  n.  OK,  June  9,  I70S.  Hut  iDMtingi  wen  Md  d 
Buwit'i  WM  denied  by  Madame  BoUnd.  See  ber  MImoirti,  a,  St,  . 
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places  of  frequent  meeting.  Brissot,  it  was  asserted,  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  attendance,  and  was  tlie  heart  and  soul  of 
these  gatherings.  While  admitting  that  such  gathmngs  took 
place,  Brissot  denied  that  they  were  devoted  to  intrigue  or  that 
he  was  a  frequmt  attendant.  That  he  was  the  chief  ot  the 
party  be  also  denied.  "I,chid<rfapar^!"  beexdaimed.  "I,a 
solitary  man,  knowing  scarcely  tarty  members  ot  the  Assem- 
bly, appearing  rarely  at  the  tribune,  hequenting  neither  clubs, 
nor  sections,  nor  committees!"*  Nor  was  he  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  a  leader  by  the  Girondins  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  "Brissot's  authority 
was  neither  avowed  by  himself  dot  recognijKd  even  by  those 
who,  nevertheless,  did  nothing  without  consulting  him."  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  from  the  autimm  of  1791  to  the 
publication  of  Desmoulins's  HittoiTe  dea  BriaaotiTU,  the  term 
"Brissotin"  was  fredy  aitd  frequently  used,  with  the  obvious 
implication  of  leadeishtp  and  authority. 

Such  a  position  he  could  not  have  obtained  had  he  not  been 
a  person  of  strong  character.  But  what  his  character  was  is  a 
question  on  which  most  divergent  views  are  held.  He  has  been 
judged  to  be  everything,  from  a  rogue  and  a  scoundrel  to  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  The  former  opinion  is  that  of  his  most 
violent  opponents  among  the  members  of  the  Mountain.  In 
their  denundations  be  appears  as  a  man  of  great  subtlety,  a 
political  intriguer,  constantly  scheming  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
utterly  careless  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  end.* 
A  more  impartial  view  is  that  of  Dumont,  but  even  he  agrees 
with  the  Mountain  in  considering  Brissot  an  intriguer.  Du- 
mont's  judgment  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  be  had  orig- 
inally a  high  opimon  of  Brissot,  an  opinion  which  he  main- 
tained till  the  Delessart  episode.  "  From  that  time,"  he  writes, 
"Brissot  fell  in  my  estimation,  I  did  not  come  to  a  rupture 
with  him,  but  my  friendship  weakened  with  my  esteem.  I  had 

>  Pabia*  FnmQcd*,  April  <0, 17M. 

'  Pot  a  orayidcintlon  of  BriMof  ■  chsraeter  see  Anlaid,  BiMtoir*  ^UMgn*. 
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toimecij  known  him  candid  and  genetoua;  he  wac  now  inndi- 
OU8  and  penecuting.  If  he  had  any  quahns  ol  ctHUcicnoe  —  for 
Briasot  vaa  both  a  moral  and  a  idigioua  man  —  th^  were  al- 
layed hy  the  pretended  neceflsiiy  of  saving  the  atate.  It  is  in 
ttmea  d  pohtical  faction  that  we  see  illustzationa  c^  the  comct- 
neas  of  the  ideas  of  Hdvetius  upon  what  constitutes  viitne, 
Brissot  was  futhful  to  bis  par^,  but  a  traitor  to  intesrily.'*^ 
"BiisHot  waa  one  ctf  those  nuaL,"  Dumtmt  siqrB  on  another  oc- 
casion, "in  whom  party  spirit  prevuled  over  ri^t  and  justice; 
or  rather,  he  confined  ri^t  and  justice  to  his  own  party.  He 
had  more  of  the  seal  of  the  monk  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Had  be  been  a  Capuchin  he  would  have  doted  upon  his  staff 
uid  his  vermin — a  Dominican,  he  would  have  burned  heretics 
—  a  Roman,  he  would  have  proved  not  unworthy  of  Cato  and 
Begulus.  But  he  was  a  Frendi  republican,  who  had  deta>- 
mined  to  overthrow  the  monarchy;  and  to  accsompliafa  this 
object  he  hesitated  not  to  calumniate,  to  persecute,  and  to  per- 
ish himself  upon  the  scaffold."  * 

M.  Aulard,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  attention  to  an  opinion 
held  even  by  some  men  of  the  Mountain  —  to  the  effect  that 
Brissot  was  lacking  in  partisanship.  Cloots,  for  example,  in  his 
pamphlet,  Ni  Marat  m  Roland,  said  that  as  for  Brissot  he  never 
knew  a  man  less  bruaoHn  than  he.  And  when  Danton  wanted 
to  annoy  Brissot  he  would  say :  "  Brissot,  you  are  a  briggotin."  • 
Buzot  beara  like  testimony.  "He  was,"  says  Buzot,  "bo  little 
adapted  by  nature  to  intrigue  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  dis- 
simulation or  anything  underhand  was  a  punishment  to  him- 
We  used  to  make  fun  sometimes  of  his  umplicity,  of  his  good 
native,  and  we  would  say  in  fun:  'Of  all  possible  Briaaotins  be 
is  the  least  brigsoHn.'"  *  According  to  Girey-Dupr6,  he  hved 
like  Aristidea  and  died  like  Sidney.'  Clarkson  says  of  him: 
"Brissot  was  a  man  of  plain  and  modest  appearance.    His 

>  Dumoat,  SouvmirM,  SSO.  The  translation  is  that  ot  the  RteoiUetioiu,  Sit. 
■  Ibid.,  3S7:  lUeoUeetiont,  t05. 

*  Aulard.  Butoira  juliiiqiie,  405,  *  Bnaot,  Miwmnt,  Ifl, 

*  Bristot,  Mtmairei,  ed.  by  Montral;  Preface,  iii. 
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habits,  contrary  to  those  of  his  countiyinen  in  general,  were 
domestic.  In  his  family  he  set  an  amiable  example,  both  as  a 
husband  and  as  a  father.  On  all  occasions  he  was  a  faithful 
friend.  He  was  particularly  watchful  over  his  private  conduct. 
From  the  simplicity  of  his  appearance  and  the  severity  of  his 
morals,  he  was  called  'The  Quaker';  at  least  in  the  circles  which 
he  frequented.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling.  He  was  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  as  far  as  his  slender  income  permitted  him. 
But  his  benevolence  went  beyond  the  usual  boimds.  He  was 
no  patriot  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word;  for  he  took 
the  habitable  globe  as  his  countiy  and  wished  to  consider  eveiy 
foreigner  as  his  brother."  ^  Madame  Roland  testifies  to  the 
same  effect.  ^'Brissot's  simple  manner,"  she  says,  **his  frank- 
ness, his  natural  ease  seemed  to  me  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  austerity  of  his  principles.  .  .  .  He  is  the  best  of  men,  a  good 
husband,  a  tender  father,  a  faithful  friend,  a  virtuous  citizen."* 
Madame  Roland  might  have  added  that  he  did  not  suffer 
from  too  lowly  an  appreciation  of  his  own  virtues.  But  if  his 
writings  betray  a  decided  tendency  to  self-glorification,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  eveiy  mark  of  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  tend  to  bear  out  the  opinion  of  Brissot's  friends  rather 
than  that  of  his  enemies.  His  actions,  however,  are  not  quite  so 
consistent  with  disingenuousness  and  perfect  uprightness.  For 
instance,  he  was  ready  to  use  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
the  same  despotic  means  which  he  had  attacked  as  among  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  old  regime,  and  his  conduct  toward  De- 
lessart  is  not  above  question.  But  that  he  ever  betrayed  the 
colonies  or  sold  his  vote  or  his  influence,  either  to  the  court  or  to 
any  foreign  power,  though  repeatedly  alleged,  is  absolutely  with- 
out proof.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
money  was  offered  him.  "There  are  many  persons  now  living," 
wrote  an  English  contemporary  of  Brissot  in  1798,  **who  know 
that  during  the  spirited  animadversions  of  Brissot  on  the 
cabals  at  court  which  he  denominated  Austrian  CommiUeeSf  a 

1  Clarkson,  Huiory  qf  the  AboHium  (^  Ike  Slam  Tndt,  n*  lOft-M. 
*  Mtmoirei,  i,  197. 
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hundred  thoiuand  livres  were  tendered  u  the  price  of  etther 
his  silence  or  his  friendship;  and  that,  living  in  a  garret  into 
which  he  ascended  by  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  havin|;  a  wife 
and  three  children  depending  on  his  stipend  as  deputy  and  the 
trifling  produce  of  bis  newspaper,  he  decUned  the  offer  without 
noise  or  ostentation."'  A  more  striking  evidence  of  Brissot'a 
incorruptibility  was  the  Soulavie  episode.  Shortly  after  the 
20th  of  June,  1792,  it  will  be  remembered,*  Soulavie  was  offered 
dght  hundred  thousand  francs  1^  Chambonas,  the  minister  of 
finance,  with  which  to  win  over  Brissot  to  the  side  of  the  court, 
but  declined  to  undertake  the  commissioD,  as  he  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  utterly  useless.  Brissot  would  repulse  him,  he  de- 
clared, at  the  mere  suggestion.*  This  is  all  the  more  convincing 
because  Soulavie  was  opposed  to  Brissot  politically  and  dis- 
liked him  personally. 

Far  from  amassing  a  fortune,  he  lived  and  died  poor.  He  m^ 
not  have  been  a  saint,  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  rogue.  The 
truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  He  was  ao  enthusiast  —  an 
erring  and  self-deceived  one  sometimes,  but  he  was  not  a  hypo- 
crite. As  Lescure  says  of  him:  "There  was  in  his  life  more  than 
one  error,  more  than  one  fault,  but  there  was  nothing  crimi- 
nal."* 

The  testimony  of  Brissot's  friends,  however,  is  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  his  moral  character  than  of  his  fitness  few 
leadership.  According  to  Madame  Roland,  he  was  "confidoit 
even  to  imprudence,  happy,  naive,  ingenuous  as  a  boy  of  fifteen; 

'  Phillip*.  BiofrajAical  Anecdolei,  13.  ■  See  p.  1ST. 

'  Cbami»nas:  "  Foui  eoya  dam  que  cet  hommt  (Bruiot)  eit  itdiretti.  Ilfaat 
done  jut  vmu  vous  <:hargifide  U  gagner.  On  ne  demande  pal  gv'ilguilte  *e»  ojn- 
nioni,  maU  limpUjnent  qji'il  >uapende  ion  plan  de  dfcklance.  Noui  avon*  &  vain 
ditjxaition  cent  milU  lirrei.  Si  eelle  tmnint  ne  tuffit  pai,  offrez  quairt  ixM  mUe 
livrti,  putt  cinqcenU,  Alia  juigu'i  kuil  ctnls;  mail  nt  paaa  pai,  e'ett  la  tiwalt 
de  noi  poumiri;  mail  it  favl  qu'il  adopU  noire  projet  d'ajoumemeni  de  ta  dt- 
chtance,  ..."  Soulavie:  "Si  j'ataii  qiielqut  lumr,  quetque  espiranee  de  rtuttir 
jt  me  dftoueraii  d  voire  commiision;  mail  je  doii  roui  dirt  qu'tine  teUa  uumtii 
ti^ffira  pour  que  Briitot  me  repouiie."  Soulavie,  Mtmoim  kiatoriquet,  n, 
4»-30. 

'  Briuot,  MimoiTf,  ed.  by  Lescure;  Preface,  ii. 
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he  was  made  to  be  companion  of  wise  men  and  the  dupe  of 
rogues."  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  she  adds,  but  he  did 
not  know  men  at  all.^  Brissot's  mother-in-law  evidently  held 
the  same  opinion,  for,  just  as  he  was  starting  for  America,  she 
wrote  warning  him  that  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  men  more 
subtle  than  he,  and  exhorting  him  to  be  on  his  guard.^ 

Potion  says  of  him  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  disinter- 
estedness; that  he  allowed  people  to  use  his  ideas  without  giv- 
ing him  any  acknowledgment;  that  his  only  thought  was  to  be 
useful.'  *'I  have  known  Brissot  from  his  infancy,"  Potion  de- 
clared  on  another  occasion;  ** I  have  seen  him  in  those  moments 
when  the  very  soul  shows  itself,  when  a  man  abandons  himsdf 
without  reserve  to  friendship,  to  confidence;  I  have  known  his 
disinterestedness,  I  have  known  his  principles;  I  protest  to  you 
that  they  are  pure.  Those  who  make  of  him  the  head  of  a  party 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his  character;  he  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  learning;  but  he  has  neither  reserve  nor  the 
faculty  of  dissimulation,  neither  the  attractive  personality  nor 
the  sjnrit  de  suite  which  make  a  party  leader,  and  what  will 
surprise  you  is  that  far  from  leading  others,  he  is  veiy  easily 
imposed  upon."  * 

Phillips,  the  Englishman  referred  to  above,  who  evidently 
wrote  from  a  friendly  point  of  view,  describes  Brissot  as  '^a 
votary  of  true  Philosophy  whenever  he  heard  her  voice  or 
clearly  imderstood  her  principles;  but  those  principles  were  not 
familiar  to  his  mind;  th^  were  not  always  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion; and  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  heart  induced  him 
to  confide  in  others  with  blind  credulity."  *   In  summing  up 

^  Mimoiret,  i,  197.  Meilhan  in  his  memoira  (p.  99),  confirms  this:  **Qui» 
conque  a  connu  Brissot  doit  savoir  que  personne  n*kait  mains  propre  d  former  un 
parti.  C'itait  un  komme  de  cabinet,  shtdieux,  sSdentaire,  d*une  eociitS  douce  et 
paisiUe,  mats  dSpourvu  de  Vaudaee  sans  laqueUe  on  n*est  jamais  chrf  en  aucun 
genre.  II  avait  mime  une  faeiliti  de  caradire  qui  le  ptagaU  d  la  suite  des  autree 
pluidt  qu*d  leur  tite.'* 

*  Correspondance,  191.      *  Notice  sur  Brissot,  in  Vatel.  Vergniaud.  n,  240. 

*  Discours  de  JSrdme  PHion  sur  I* accusation  intentSe  contre  Robespierre,  non 
prononci  mais  imprimS  en  novembre,  1792,  Quoted  by  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday 
et  les  Oirondins,  u,  219,  note. 

*  PhiUipf,  Biogrofkicid  A^^^^a,*^  q,  15, 
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ftusot'fl  caner,  Fhillipa  uya  aguu:  "As  ■  polHidaii,  Ida  heart 
wai  better  directed  than  hia  head  —  he  wanted  Imtnriedge  ei 
mankind.  Ww  reaaon  waa  thcnfon  *ninlw<  hy  hia  "***c™  ****'**; 
and  hia  credulity  andidianoe  on  the  pretennnia  of  othexasen* 
dmd  him  totally  unfit  for  any  impmrtant.  ahare  ni  the  adnuua* 
tration  td  national  bminem."  ^  In  abort,  aa  BaiDeul  *  aa^M,  hm 
vaa  not  a  man  of  the  world.' 

Briaaot  aloo  ladced  an  imponng  jdiyncal  preaeace.  He  «ai 
durt  in  stature,  slight  in  Erame,  and  stooped  a  little  in  the 
dnulden.  Nor  was  he  bkaaed  with  ease  at  manner.  He  aaya 
hiniadf  that  he  was  very  timid,  very  aiHcwanl,  eqiedally  whm 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  atzangox.*  lliia  atiffnea^ 
nuxeoTer,  was  not  meidy  a  qoestion  ot  manner;  it  waa  indica- 
tive  of  aae  of  Brissot's  moat  domnant  dwiacteriitiGt.  ^  did 
not  loMnr  how  to  adapt  himadf  to  people,  and  as  a  conaeqoaioe 
waa  ahraya  getting  into  quarrels  and  disputes.*  Be  adopted 
fixed  standaida  of  morality,  and  with  a  narrow  puritaiuam  went 
about  applying  them  without  tolerance  and  without  Qrmpathy, 
Hk  single  word  which  perhaps  best  describes  his  character  is 
rigidity. 

But  if  Brissot  was  not  altogether  fitted  for  leadership,  he  was 
perfiaps  more  so  than  the  other  Girondins.  His  prominence 
may  in  tact  partially  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  of  dimina- 
tion.  Condorcet  was  not  emotional  enough,  could  make  no 
pc^nilar  appeal;  Vergniaud  was  too  indolent,  too  much  of  a 
dreamer;  Buzot  was  too  headstrong;  Genaonn£,  too  aloof; 
Guadet  lived  too  much  in  the  present.  Brissot,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  his  limitations,  did  possess  certain  qualities 
whidi  made  for  success  and  leadership.  For  one  thing  he  had 

1  FUllipi,  Biogrofkical  Aneedottt,  n.  SO. 

■  ivxpxta  Charies  BuUeul  (bom  176S.  StA  184S)  wu  a  VwoA  poUtkfaik 
monber  of  the  Conveation,  and  an  opponent  o(  Robeq^iieiTC  and  DantoiL 
Ai  *  ngner  of  the  proteit  against  the  amst  of  the  Giroudiiu,  be  was  tiii^tfH 
anected  and  thioim  into  prlton,  but  ewxped  esecutton. 

'  Bxamea  critique  di  t'ouwragt  poMunu  da  Madame  de  SlaM. 

*  MtmoiTM,  I,  Sm. 

*  Note  bU  qoanda  with  hU  father,  Swinton,  lingnet.  the  father  of  Fkaajr 
Bvniegr,  Dcrfutnta,  Mcnadc^  etc 
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not  only  abounding  faith  in  eveiy  cause  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted, but  also  indefatigable  industry  in  working  for  it  him- 
self, and  in  making  others  work.  While  his  executive  ability 
may  not  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  he  certainly  was 
possessed  of  considerable  skill.  In  short,  the  qualities  which 
he  showed  in  his  early  writings  continued  to  be  his  striking 
characteristics  and  explain  in  large  measure  both  his  success 
and  his  limitations.  His  boundless  ambition,  his  tremendous 
earnestness,  and  his  never-failing  optimism  enabled  him,  in 
spite  of  his  ingenuousness  and  rigidity,  to  inspire  confidence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  defects  of  his  qualities  account  for  his 
failure.  His  tremendous  earnestness  was  accompanied  by  no 
saving  sense  of  hmnor,  his  ambition  led  him  into  large  plans  of 
which  he  did  not  count  the  cost,  and  his  optimism  did  not  take 
account  of  insurmountable  obstacles.  But  though  he  failed  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
to  realize  that  it  was  ''not  a  theory  but  a  condition'*  by  which 
France  was  confronted,  to  perceive  at  the  supreme  crisis  that 
the  war,  which  he  himself  had  so  large  a  part  in  bringing  on, 
demanded  immediate  centralization  in  government;  yet  he 
stands  out  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  high  ideals  and  for 
a  passion  for  liberty,  which,  as  Garat  says,  was  with  him  noth- 
ing short  of  a  religion.  ''His  eyes,*'  to  quote  a  modem  writer, 
"were  fixed  on  the  map  of  Europe,  while  others  saw  only  their 
club  or  their  section.**  ^  In  a  word,  while  he  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  in  his  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual and  on  the  rights  of  man,  he  also  foreshadows  the  new 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  as  interpreted  by  Mazzini 
in  his  stirring  essay  on  Faith  and  the  FtUttre — in  his  belief  in  a 
larger  brotherhood  and  in  his  faith  in  liberty,  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual alone,  but  for  humanity. 

1  Aulard,  Oraiewn  de  ia  RStoluium,  u  iM. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LETTERS  By  AND  TO  BRISSOT 

iMer  of  Brissot  to  Jefferson 

(Jefferson  Papers,  Ist  series,  vol.  2,  Library  of  Congress.  Copy.) 

Chancellerib  d'Oblkanb 
oe  3  Janvier,  1787. 
MoNsnncTB 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  voiis  adresser  d-joint  les  questions  sur  les  fonds 
publics  des  £tats-Unis,  dont  je  vous  ai  parl^.  Vous  m'avez  fait  esp^rer 
ainsi  que  M.  de  Cr^vecceur,  que  vous  pourriez  en  vous  adressant  au 
treasury  board  du  Congres,  nous  procurer  une  r^ponse  complete  & 
exacte  sur  tons  les  points. 

Cette  r^ponse  est  singuli^rement  importante  pour  fonder  le  cr^t 
des  £tats-Unis  &  je  ne  doute  point  que  mon  digne  ami  Clavi^re  avec 
son  ami  d 'Amsterdam  ne  parviennent  k  leur  6tablir  un  grand  credit 
quand  une  fois  ils  auront  des  lumi^res  suffisantes  sur  leur  situation. 
Vous  voudrez  done  bien.  Monsieur,  mettre  ces  questions  au  nombre 
de  vos  d^p^hes  prochaines  &  me  faire  parvenir  ou  k  M.  Clavi^  la 
r6ponse  aussitdt  qu'elle  sera  dans  vos  mains. 

(Signed)  Brissot  de  Warvillb. 

Questions  sur  lesfonds  publics  des  Atats-Unis. 

On  suppose  que  le  Congr^  des  £tat»-IJnis  d'Am^rique  metqud- 
qu'  importance  k  leur  6tablir  un  bon  credit  en  Europe.  Us  ne  peuvent 
y  trouver  que  de  grands  avantages.  La  grande  affaire  des  Am^ricains 
est  sans  contredit  es  d^frichements  &  ces  d6frichements  demandent 
toujours  plus  de  numeraire  parcequ'ils  le  repandent  sur  une  plus 
grande  etendue  de  pays.  H  sera  done  avantageux  aux  Am^ricains  de 
donner  k  \e\xr  papiers  un  tel  credit  qu  'il  puisse  se  placer  dans  les  £tat8 
de  I'Europe  oii  Targent  est  tr^  abondant  &  dans  ceux  oii  le  com- 
merce pent  les  admettre;  car  ces  papiers  pourroient  venir  chercher 
Targent  Europ6en  de  plusieurs  mani^res,  soit,  directement  &  par 
voye  d'emprunt,  soit  indirectement  &  en  retour  de  foumitures 
Europ^nnes  lorsque  les  productions  Am^ricaines  ne  suffiroient  pas 
au  moment  m6me  pour  les  payer.  La  constitution  r^ublicaine  est  de 
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toiitM  ccUe  gni  fansiae  le  miaii  im  crtdit  pidiGc;  h  aooa  «e  pofat 
de  vue  In  EUto-Uiiii  ost  drait  as  cridit  le  plni  etauJn  pmaqa'A 
■'■ppuie  nir  un  nl  immwiw,  fcrtilui  par  U  liberU. 

Mail  daiu  oe  moment  ■oit  par  la  maUee  de  leun  ■n™*™",  aoit  par 
1m  difficulUa  qui  M'Hevtait  entre  euz  inr  leun  deUea  et  loan  itgBh 
lationi  inUrieurea  on  ae  peut  paa  eocwe  fain  nattn  en  Europo,  oi 
lamir  dea  AmMcaiiia  una  confiannp  g4a6rale;  one  infiaiU  de  l^tM, 
nail  ou  faux  ou  mal  rqiriaeotia.  duinent  dea  ombragea  pnpCtiMla; 
ft  {oat  ooire  1  beAxxxqt  de  gma  que  lea  A^n*wr^tl■  mz-mfimea  ne 
•ant  paa  encofc  pcnuadii  de  I'inqwttaaoe  de  leioc  a£dit  an  dabiMb 
CO  ne  copnoi— ent  paa  toute  I'^tcndoe dee Cgardi  d&a au  ttuudiBea  qn 
bodent  k  maiaticniunt  le  crttUt  public 

n  aeRNt  done  trte  nferraeiire  d'avoir  tant  de  la  pari  da  Cat^ite 
que  de  la  Chambie  de  la  betaoM,  toutea  lea  inatrnclioaa  nfeeaMiM 
poor  ae  f onner  dea  idJw  jnatea  nr  I'ftat  priacnt  dca  dattea  Aniirt 
eainea  iaUrieuica  et  e&t&ieuiea;  mr  la  manifae  dent  dies  aont  ocB> 
■dMM  en  gtefaal  4  <n  paiticaUv,  par  la  rtutuon  dea  fitata  fc  par 
Aacun  d'euz  individaeUement  k  poor  jugv  a'fl  j  a  dea  dattaa  doot 
le  ranbouraement  ant  otmndM  nua  dea  degria  diSfaena  de  oertiti)d& 

Lee  fondi  [itocdka]  Amfoicaina  ae  devisent  en  effeti  ""^immtamr  ft 
(Aeta  particulioa  k  chaque  ^L  On  d£nn  mir  lei  premiera  d'avor 
leur  liate,  leur  origine,  la  c^iitale,  la  forme,  le  teime  de  rembonia^ 
ment  I'll  y  en  a  —  par  qu'il  est  pay6  —  quand,  comment,  ou  quda 
KHitoeuz  qui  ont  cours  dans  le  commerce?  a'il  y  a  qui  s<Hent  te^Da 
anx  payements  dea  taxea  ou  qui  aervent  i  ce  pavement?  £at-il  dn 
dea  anireges  &  en  quelle  quantity?  aur  quel  objet  chaque  emprunt  oa 
fond  continental  est-il  lijpotli6qu£? 

Lea  mteies  questions  sont  k  r6poadre  but  lea  fonda  partjculien  1 
diaque  £tat  &  s  'il  y  en  a  de  ceus-d  qui  aoient  regus  dans  toua  lea  £tat^ 
on  d£sre  d'en  avoir  la  [iate;  oomme  auasi  de  connoitre  ceux  qui  n'y 
aont  pas  recus  &  quelle  en  eat  la  rusonP  On  d£sireroit  ausn  d'avcir  la 
liste  dea  priz  aiuc  quels  tons  les  diffirents  effets  Amiricaioa  ae  n£gocient 
actudlement  &  la  distinction  de  ceux  dont  le  remboura  prochain  eat 
le  plus  probable. 

Enfin  cette  question  regarde  plua  particuli^rement  le  Congrte. 

On  dcmande  quel  intMt  le  Congtis  accorderoit  &  dea  particolias 
qui  lui  prtteroient  de  I'argent  &  la  condition  de  ne'n  pouvoir  Mrs 
ronbours^  qu'en  fonds  de  terrea  appartenantea  au  Congrte  &  danale 
courad'uncertainnombred'ann£ea,  que  le  Congres  disignermt  ftqm 
ne  devroit  paa  fitre  trop  court. 

Si  depareilsempruntspouvoient  avoir  lieu  ils  ezigeroient  la  dtita- 
mination  d'une  certune  (tendue  de  terres  avantageuaement  aiUiftj 
pour  le  commerce  ft  la  culture,   lesqudlea  aercnent  t' 
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acquitter  ces  emprunts,  en  determinant  d*avance  la  mani^e  dont 
les  porteuTS  de  ces  efifets  pourroient  en  prendre  possession. 

Si  une  telle  id6e  pent  s'appliquer  k  un  plan  queleonque,  d'une  ez^ 
cution  sdre,  et  facile  &  qu'il  soit  possible  de  lui  donner  une  forme 
s^uisante  pour  ceux  qui  cherchent  &  varier  d'emploie  de  leur  argent, 
il  ne  seroit  pas  impossible  que  cette  mani^  d'emprunter  ne  r6ussit 
en  Europe  surtout  si  le  produit  de  tels  emprunts  servoient  k  acquitter 
des  parties  de  dettes  ^trang^res,  parce  qu'alors  ils  donneroient  lieu  k 
des  traites  entre  des  particuliers  &  les  6tat8  mtoes  k  qui  le  Congr^  4 
des  avances  k  rembourser. 

Mais  il  faudroit  que  les  plans  de  tels  emprunts  arrivassent  en  Eu- 
rope avec  des  pleins  pouvoirs  aux  ambassadeurs  du  Congr^  de  traiter 
&  mdme  de  pouvoir  admettre  certaines  modifications  &  y  engager  le 
Congr^s  s'ils  s*en  pr6sentoient  de  convenables  aux  pr6teur8  sans  ^tre 
nuisibles  aux  int^i^ts  des  fitat^-Unis. 

Daniel  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie 

(Craigie  Papers,  m,  111.  American  Antiquarian  Sodety,  Worcester,  Mass.) 

Hatbx  db  GnicR,  June  2,  1788. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  the  present  opportunity  of  introducing 
to  your  acquaintance  Mons'  Brissot  de  Warville,  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  most  respectable  character  and  connections,  his  views  in  going 
to  America  are  principally  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  funds 
and  the  land  in  the  western  Territory.  The  representations  that  he 
will  make  to  his  friends  in  Europe  will  determine  them  reiq)ecting 
the  purchase  of  the  Funds, — as  he  is  a  literary  man  and  his  pursuits 
having  been  confined  to  that  Une,  he  will  pass  unsuspected  in  America 
of  having  any  design  to  buy  the  Funds.  He  will  communicate  with 
you  freely  on  the  subject,  if  he  should  recommend  them  to  his  con- 
nections they  will  make  large  purchases,  all  of  which  he  pr9poses  to 
confine  entirely  to  you  and  Col.  Duer.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  merits 
all  confidence  that  you  will  give  him  all  the  information  in  your 
power  [sic],  I  shall  leave  it  with  you  to  settle  with  him  such  terms  as 
you  may  think,  proper,  my  great  object  has  been  to  prevent  a  com- 
petition in  the  purchases.  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  soon  form  an 
arrangement  with  M.  de  WarvUle's  friend  here  for  a  large  purchase  of 
those  funds  in  which  you  wiU  be  interested  so  that  we  shall  be  all 
united  in  one  general  interest.  You  will  find  M.  de  Warville  to  possess 
true  republican  sentiments  and  great  knowledge  in  the  affairs  in 
Europe,  of  France  in  particular. 
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I  must  pray  70U  to  pve  him  all  the  attcntka  and : 
power  and  to  make  acquainted  [ne]  with  all  your  fntuia  in 
Z  am  moet  fiuthfuOy  tout  frieod  amd  aer't. 

Signed)  J>AK.  Vamk^ 

Andrew  Craigu  to  Dtmid  Porh&r 
tCal^Pmpta,i,n.  * ■ —  '-"q — 1— o-x^  w >_  tllmm   OfrJ 

Naw  Yoa^  Dec  S,  Vim. 
Mt  dcab  noDfD: 

ndiwill  be  handed  to  you  by  our  friend  H.  de  WarviUe  irho  win 
make  it  hii  fiiat  busineai  to  lee  you  on  hit  amval  to  communicate  tlu 
■muigenienta  that  have  been  made  with  him.  Knee  my  acqaaintaDce 
with  tliia  Gentleman  I  have  had  audi  proobcrf  his  amiable  '<''iiH>MtitiB 
and  candor  that  I  fed  the  moat  perfect  confidence  in  hie  dMracto*. 
He  has  twmed  the  best  coonecticau  in  this  country,  and  ia  hi^ilj 
n^Mcted  by  our  fint  Character^  and  as  he  has  acsquired  great 
knoiriedge  of  affairs  hae  you  will  receive  bom  him  much  uaeM 


I  hope  and  bdieve  you  will  receive  full  aatUactioQ  fracn  the  cK- 
planationa  M.  de  Wuville  will  ^ve  and  with  the  power  from  Col.  D. 
and  myself  you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  arrangement  to  your  mind. 
I  am  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  CRAioia. 

Britmt  de  WarvOle  to  Colotid  Wiaitm  Duer 
@doto  Fapen.  New  York  mstoiical  Sode^.  N«w  Yoric  City.    Wtittea  b 

RnglM.) 

Fauiootb,  Jon.  Is.  1789. 
Dbab  CouofTL: 

We  are  arrived  here  after  a  long,  tedious,  and  Btonny  pasaa^  of  41 
days.  I  thought  I  could  fly  immediately  to  London,  but  the  road  ia  ol^ 
stmcted  by  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  so  I  am  obliged  to  stay  one  ifaf 
more  here.  Arriving  here  we  have  been  told  very  strange  news  ivhidi 
■hall  certainly  hare  a  great  influence  over  this  world  and  bring  some 
revolution.  The  insanity  of  the  king  of  Great  Brit,  the  death  of 
%win's,  the  declining  authority  of  his  cousin's  of  Franoe,  X  bdieve 
that  all  these  circunutancee  will  pave  the  way  to  the  proq>erity  of  my 
good  friend  the  American.  Clouds  ore  gathering  here:  they  are  or 
they  shall  be,  at  least,  if  you  are  wise,  quickly  over  in  your  continent. 
Nothing  is  yet  determined  about  the  restrictions  annexed  to  the 
regency.  However,  it  is  certain  the  Prince  (rf  Wales  will  be  r^ent  and 
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of  course  it  is  very  likely  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  ministry. 
Pitt  has  reassumed  a  great  popularity  in  defending  the  right  of  the 
people.  Considering  the  effect  of  the  revolution  respecting  America* 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you'll  be  more  favorably  treated  by  the 
future  ministry  who  shall  be  consisting  of  men  whose  hberality  of 
ideas  and  affection  toward  America  are  unquestionable. 

What  I  have  picked  up  here  respecting  France  is  that  the  king  has 
fixed  the  way  of  convocating  and  of  organising  the  States-Greneral  — 
they  must  be  very  numerous.  So  much  the  better.  The  French  comp- 
troller seems  in  distress.  So  much  better  too.  We  shall  have  a  better 
competition  for  the  debt. 

Adieu  my  dear  friend.  Rely  upon  it,  I  shall  play  the  devil  to 
despatch  all  our  business  as  fast  as  possible  and  to  send  you  intelli- 
gence. Tell  Dr  I  thank  him  for  his  letter  of  credit,  but  I've  not  had 
any  occasion  for  it.  My  best  compliments  to  him.  Remember  me  to 
your  ladies  and  depend  on  my  everlasting  friendship. 

(Signed)  De  Wabvillb. 

Please  to  send  the  inclose  [He]  to  my  brother-in-law,  M.  Dupont, 
wherever  he  may  be.  I'll  be  obliged  to  I^.  Craigie  to  mention  my 
arrival  with  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Barett 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot 

(Sdoto  Papers.    New  YoA  ffistorical  Society,  New  York  City.) 

New  Yobx,  24  Jan.  1789. 
Mr  DEAB  Friend: 

It  was  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  your  departure  before  you  were 
suspected  of  having  left  America  and  it  has  caused  considerable 
speculation  among  those  whom  you  would  suspect  to  be  most  curious 
on  this  occasion.  I  hope  long  before  this  you  are  happy  with  your 
friends  in  France  and  begin  to  think  of  returning  to  America.  I  am 
this  day  informed  by  a  letter  from  my  friend  Porter  at  Alexandria 
that  your  brother  is  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  N.  Y. 

I  now  forward  to  you  a  power  of  attorney  and  copy  of  this  deed  of 
this  land  which  I  am  interested  in  and  wi^  you  to  have  sold.  This 
tract  is  about  140  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  River  Susquehannah  [sic]  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  20  to 
SO  and  (sometimes)  50  barrels.  The  produce  of  the  country  sells  nearly 
as  high  as  in  the  dty  and  the  soil  ii  good.  AKrendicrDwnoraz/fPfM 
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per  wen  b  the  kurcst  prioa  wbich  t  .  . 
MqipOBe  ft  mndi  U^cr  price  m^  be  ptoamd  for  i^  M I  am  mCoi^Md 
tlwt  land  in  the  neuuty  ol  it  bu  latalj  hem  nld  br  time  And  aoi^ 
lor  fire  doDen  per  acre.  The  {woprietoi*  wffi  allow  yoa  eoe  hnlf  of  aB 
you  can  get  above  the  ax  Ktnm,  but  in  caae  it  mO«  lor  ooly  aiz  Ti'iiw 
par  acre  theiy  will  allow  you  a  handwme  wimptnaatioo  lor  Tonr 


SeeoritMa  have  riaen  dnoe  you  left  here.  Xotea  hrarinj  interert 
tram  the  first  Jan.  1788  have  been  aoU  for  A/S. 

Wiahing  you  and  your  plana  all  poMble  hapiiuMM  and  that  aona* 
time  we  may  have  the  pleawie  to  aee  you  ^pin  in  thii  eomilrj, 
X  Kmain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour  aitectlaaate  friend, 
(Sisned) 

Our  friend  the  Coloosl  ia  wen  and  haa  lately  wiitton  to  yon. 


Briaaat  to  Cdond  WHUanlhm 
(Sdoto  ^MH.    New  Toric  Hiitarical  Sodetr,  New  Yock  Cttf.   Writtm  h 

RtifliUK  ) 

Faxib,  81  JanuBiy,   I7B8. 

I've  written  to  you,  my  escdlent  friend,  frmn  Falmouth.  I  hope 
you  have  recdved  my  letter.  The  roads  were  veiy  bad  ao  I  was  de- 
tained much  longer  I  expected.  Mr.  Parker  was  not  in  London.  I 
overreached  him  at  Dover,  we  crossed  the  British  Channel  and  went 
together  to  Paris;  I  availed  mysdf  from  the  length  of  the  way  and 
the  leisure  we  had,  to  aound  his  disposition  req>ecting  our  ^>ecula- 
tions  and  projecta.  I  communicated  to  Him  the  general  plan  i^  aaK^ 
ciatioD.  His  lecture  seemed  not  to  me  operate  forcibly  on  his  minJ. 
He  told  me  he  saw  many  difficulties  in  forming  sudi  an  asaomatiMi.  in 
dividing  the  shares;  moreover  he  had  entered  into  many  engagemeata 
he  ought  to  fulfill.  However  he  promised  me  to  make  an  attempt.  I 
reminded  him  that  you  had  furnished  him  with  information,  that  yon 
hod  asusted  him  and  of  course  you  were  entitled  to  some  benefit.  He 
answered  me  it  was  his  interest  to  give  you  a  share  in  the  pn^ta  «tber 
of  his  own  bargain  or  of  the  general  association,  were  it  conveyed  into 
execution. 

We  have  since  seen  Mr.  Van  Staphorat  in  Paris.  He  seeaos  not 
averse  to  an  aasodation  and  a  partner  to  Mr.  Stadninaki  I  have  met 
Just  now  assured  me  the  latter  was  in  the  same  dispontion.  ^tat 
aaaodation  cannot  be  settled  but  in  Amsterdam,  where  I  hope  to  be 
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with  Mr.  Parker  in  a  fortnight.  As  to  my  friend  Clavi^re,  he  is  always 
satisfied  with  the  solidity  of  the  speculation  and  he'll  come  into. 
However  there  are  many  modifications  to  make  in  the  plan.  Rely  on 
the  equity  of  Mr.  Clavi^  and  on  my  zeal  for  your  concern  and  this 
of  Dr.  Craigie. 

Respecting  the  transfer  of  the  foreign  debt,  Mr.  Parker  confessed 
to  me  that  some  while  ago  he  with  Mr.  Laurent  de  Couteux  had  given 
a  plan  to  Mr.  Necker  to  get  that  transfer  and  he  hoped  to  succeed. 
He  did  not  give  to  me  any  details  about  it.  I  told  him  that  there  was 
another  plan  for  redeeming  that  debt,  formed  by  Mr.  Clavi^,  ap- 
proved by  you,  from  which  immense  advantages  might  derive  to  the 
Society  which  should  carry  it  into  execution,  that  we  were  determined 
to  apply  to  the  French  court,  but  that  we  might  suspend  our  own 
application,  on  the  condition  that,  if  Mr.  Parker  obtained  the  transfer 
from  the  ministry,  he  should  enter  into  a  general  association  with  us 
and  on  equal  footing,  that  he  should  bind  himself  in  writing.  He 
agreed,  but  as  the  consent  of  Mr.  Laurent  de  Couteux  is  required,  we 
are  to  settle  with  him  that  point.  The  minister,  probably  on  account 
of  his  various  and  pressing  affairs,  has  not  given  any  answer.  How- 
ever the  circumstances  seem  favorable  to  get  the  transfer. 

As  to  the  loan  Mr.  P.  told  me  that  it  would  not  proceed  but  in  Hol- 
land, that  he  did  not  see  any  difficulty  to  succeed  if,  chiefly,  the  new 
congress  looked  determined  to  appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  a  part  of  the  impost  he  is  to  raise. 

We  have  not  yet  conferred  about  the  Illinois  lands,  the  other  mat- 
ters being  much  more  important,  so  any  information  about  the  prog- 
ress is  postponed  till  the  next  letter. 

I  come  now  to  the  purchase  of  the  $100350  certificates.  Very  likely 
you  are  already  acquainted  by  Mr.  Seton  and  Dr.  Craigie  that  the 
bills  have  not  been  accepted,  with  the  motives  of  the  refusal,  and  the 
bond  of  the  payment.  I  tried  everything  in  my  power  to  have  them 
accepted  from  my  friend  who  was  first  inclined  to  accept  them.  But 
after  considering  the  matter  he  told  me:  Suppose  I  pay  those  bills, 
suppose  you  empower  to  transfer  in  my  name  that  debt,  the  power 
going  to  America  may  be  lost,  the  certificate  coming  back  may  be 
lost;  Mr.  Seton  may  die.  Many  difficulties  may  arise  about  the  trans- 
fer in  my  name.  In  those  circumstances  my  property  shall  be  uncer- 
tain and  not  at  my  disposal  for  a  long  while  and  meanwhile  I  shall  be 
deprived  from  6000  Stirling  at  a  time  when  the  money  is  so  scarce 
and  so  valuable.  Moreover  I  cannot  sell  those  funds  without  having 
the  certificate  in  my  name,  without  being  able  to  transfer  it  imme- 
diately to  the  purchaser.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  that  I  get  it 
previous  to  accepting.  I  shall  bind  myself  to  pay  at  his  receplkm. 
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So  TOUT  fricodi  in  America  oumot  hairs  way  donbta  about  the  pay- 
ment RDGC  you  have  paid  them  in  eaih  at  least  0%  o(  the  ptirdbai& 

I  could  not  make  any  reply  to  thoee  forable  aipunenta  and  m>  I 
•eeeded  to  the  (dan  pnpowd  by  ib.  Claviin  itated  in  the  letter  I'v« 
wnt  to  SCeasn.  Seton  and  Cnigie.  I  was  duefly  inclined  to  adopt  t^ 
rfffiii'*^"e  ^"^  -^-  Seton  was  not  mtiUed  to  leqnife  amy  -lamagr. 
having  not  advanced  any  mon^,  the  bilb  not  bc^  proteated,  and 
the  payment  being  aeoertained.  So  my  dear  friend  aend  aa  Enrt  a> 
pc^le  the  tranrfer  in  the  name  ol  Mr.  Claviim  and  the  InUa  dadl 
be  paid  immediately.  .  .  .  (The  ncDtt  paii«i^>h  ie  iOegiMe  on  ao- 
count  ct  a  tear  in  the  p^ier.) 

Don't  mifli  any  occaaon  to  mite  to  me.  ^te  mousy  ia  acaroe  Wat, 
hi^  paid,  credit  itagnant,  tbo'  the  writs  for  the  General  atatea  an 
de^iatdiing.  Believe  me  tor  life  your  good  friend. 

BnaaoT  m  WaKnua. 


CcMir*OKn  tt'tanmuKm,  Bua 


V£.  flease  to  preatsit  your  ladies  with  my  TiipiTt>l<'  reqtecta,  my 
compliments  to  Dr.  Crajgie  and  youll  oblige  me  to  forward  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Dupont  whose  I  don't  know  the  direction. 

BrUaU  to  Colonel  WiUiom  Duer 

(Scioto  Fillers.  New  YoA  Kibmol  Society,  New  Yoik  City.    Writtoi  k 
Englidi.) 

PABn,  Aprfl  f».  1780. 
Deab  Fbiemd:  — 

I  am  quite  amazed  not  to  have  recdved  any  line  from  you  nnoe  I 
have  left  America.  Have  you  forgotten  one  of  your  beat  friends.  lam 
wwting  with  impatience  for  your  answer  about  the  traosfer  of  the 
certificates. 

I  see  very  often  here  Parker  and  Haskell.  No  confidraioe  can  be 
put  in  Pariier.  What  is  certain  is  this,  that  he  looks  for  moncqiolixing 
the  sale  of  Amraican  funds  in  Europe;  and  he  looks  very  cool  about 
sharing  the  profits  with  his  friends  in  America.  He  has  played  to 
many  tricks  here  that  he  has  created  a  diffidence  about  the  Am^can 
funds.  There  !s  very  little  chance  for  Hoskdl  to  sell  now  his  certifi- 
cates here,  but  probably  he  '11  find  a  market  in  Holland.  That  tcquircs 
only  some  time.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  when  the  disturbancca 
shall  be  settled  here,  the  debt  funded  and  the  national  credit  reatorad, 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  some  moneyed  people  in  a  qteculatkn  npco 
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your  funds  and  lands.  But  now  it  is  quite  impracticable.  We  must 
then  have  patience  for  putting  in  execution  the  schemes  we  have 
planned.  Chi  this  very  circumstance  I  '11  spend  the  whole  year  here. 

I  suppose  now  that  Clavi^re's  transfer  is  coming  here.  We'll  do  the 
best  for  disposing  of  it.  The  elections  are  going  very  briskly.  I've 
failed  to  be  elected  in  my  own  country  and  they  talk  of  me  for  being  a 
representative  for  Paris.  Shall  I  succeed,  (jod  knows,  but  I  don't 
care  very  much.  Though  I  believe  there  wiU  be  a  good  constitution, 
it  shall  be  by  far  inferior  to  yours.  I  do  beseech  you  my  friend  write 
me  some  time  about  the  progress  of  your  new  government  and  believe 
me  forever  your  everlasting  friend, 

(Signed)  Bbibsot  de  Wabvillb. 

No.  1  Gbbtbt. 

0.  Martin  i  Monsieur  Brissot 

(Affaires  fitrang^res.  31  D6oembre,  1792.  Angleterre  —  29  —  SuppMment  t9. 

840.  Origiiua.) 

Affaires  secretes. 

Compatriote:  — 

Je  m'empresse  de  vous  faire  part  d  'un  avis  que  j  'ai  regu  il  y  a  quel- 
ques  heureset  sur  lequel  vous  pouves  [sic]  comptar,  I'ayant  eu  d'une 
personne  en  qui  j'ai  la  plus  grande  confiance,  qui  la  m6rite  par  des 
preuves  incontestables  que  j  'en  ai  cue  [iic]  et  qui  a  luim6me  chiffr6  la 
pi^ce  dont  je  vais  vous  parler.  Notre  ami  oonmiun  le  connoit  et  saura 
qui  je  veux  dire.  Cette  pi^oe  n'est  rien  moins  qu'une  d^laration  et 
requisition  envoy^e  d'ici  aux  trois  Cours  de  Berlin,  Vienne  et  P^ters- 
bourg, — par  lesquelles  apr^  leur  avoir  t6moign6  Taccord  le  plus  com- 
plet  sur  leurs  id^es,  leurs  vues  et  leurs  projets  au  sujet  de  la  France, 
dont  il  est  de  la  demi^re  importance  d'arr^terles  progr^  d'une  ma- 
ni^re  effective,  les  soUicite  respectivement  d  'envoyer  les  instructions  et 
les  pouvoirs  les  plus  amples  k  leurs  ambassadeurs  ou  envoy^  ici, 
et  en  outre  de  faire  passer  k  Londres  sans  perdre  de  tems  un  Militaire 
Entendu  afin  de  concerter  en  commun  les  operations  convenables  en 
les  assurant  qu'aussitdt  qu'on  aura  pris  les  mesiues  definitives  et 
f  rapp^  les  premiers  coups,  il  n  'y  aura  aucune  difficult^  sur  les  subsides, 
puisqu'on  est  d^termin^  4  agir  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  vigoureuse,  et 
qu  'on  en  sent  1  'absolue  n^cessit^.  En  attendant  toutes  les  Puissances 
doivent  ne  n^iger  aucun  moyen  de  donner  k  leurs  forces  toute 
I'extension  possible,  en  recrutements,  augmentation,  approvisionne- 
ments,  etc.,  et  la  Russie  doit  agir  de  mani^  4  pouvoir  foumir  un 
corps  de  soixante  mille  honmies  s'il  est  jug6  n^cessaire,  en  le  raoDro- 
chant  autant  qu  'il  lui  sera  possible,  et  que  sa  situation  ea  P 
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iMiGtcnt  poor  tme  pwOe,  et  I'«itn  a'xn 
tiqiw,  poor  Mn  tna^torUe  par  mer  et  cMsocUe  p«  mw  flotte  aa^dH^ 
qui  Be  tiouvetm  aiicm>e  opporitkn  din  Iwinm  dtt  NotdL  Cottaitali 
Npond  mat  nlliciUtioia  de  o«  Piiiwnwi  «t  A  la  oomiaMnBw 
qn 'eOes  aToient  donni  de  I'Mat  de  lean  flnanoM  qu 'flOn  npvteoKtaai 
camme  un  peu  ^niufin,  dani  im  moateot  06  U  pmdcDoe  lea  floptdw 
d'ajouter  ouvertenunt  de  sourdlca  tazea.  Toate  mcmre  nhMeaic 
cat  tenroyfie  k  dm  mamotta  phta  taToraUea,  la  mile  draae  doot  on 
doire  at  puiMe  a'oocnper  c'eat  d'teaier  I'eniMBU  conuntiii,  qai  b*!* 
d'antie  nmnum  que  de  porter  le  tronUe  at  la  dtaotdre  paitoaU  ana 
t'cmbananv  dea  cotu^uencea,  puiaquo  knr  baaqacnMite  «at  m* 
eritable  at  dea  cAorta  bien  iwtM-r*ifa  I'«im*h»m>^  it«ii«<^iBffi|nmit,  rt 
mettroot  Iran  enncniu  inUrieun  en  UaX  de  ae  dtdarer  auw  aminti^ 
et  avec  niocfa,  puiaqu'cm  a  nuaim  de  croire  par  ime  infiniU  de  ooo- 
mumcatioiis  smea  qn  111  Btnt  beMUOup  phu  oombreux  qu '<»  ne  peoae 
an  gtalnL  II  7  a  eoainte  ime  iDflniU  d'autcea  d6taiU  et  de  iMicca 
•nzqiiellea  on  renvoTe  et  oo  finit  en  demandant  lea  mesurea  lea  pha 
pntnpUa,  et  en  obaervant  qu'3  ne  ccnvioit  paa  de  vouloir  paroitn 
•e  m&er  d»  aflairea  intfaieuraa,  du  motna  en  oommencant,  que  cela 
oonvient  surtout  k  ce  pays,  oA  il  importe  de  menager  ropinion  pnl^ 
Iiqiie,dont<me9t  assurtet  qn'il  ne  faut  pas  Wiener — que  toutaooa- 
faribu6  demi^rement  k  la  rendre  favorable,  et  que  la  Catastn^be  de 
Louis  XVI  &  laquelle  on  s 'attend  et  qu'on  regarde  m&ne  conune 
auur£e  achevera  d  'ezalter  les  eq>rits  et  de  les  porter  aux  mesures  let 
plus  teergiquea,  que  L'Angleterre  en  attendant  fera  lea  prfiparatifi 
les  plus  6tendus,  et  tout  ce  qui  dependra  d'elle  pour  assurer  le  succte 
d'une  entreprise.  que  rint^rtt  de  I'huinanit^  rend  indiapensabib 
On  a  fait  partir  deux  paquebots  avec  lea  m&nes  d£pfcbea  I  'iin  pour 
la  Hollonde  et  1  'autre  pour  Hambourg,  et  on  a  envoys  ea  m&ne  toni 
des  d^pfchea  aus  Cours  de  Lisbonne,  de  Madrid  et  de  INirin. 

L'importance  de  cette  Communication  me  tail  courir  tons  let 
riaques  pour  rous  la  faire  parrenir,  faitea  en  I'usage  que  voua  croirta 
le  plui  oonveoable  en  evitant  de  me  compromettre.  Je  desire  beau- 
cotq>  qu'oo  use  de  cl^ence  envers  le  Roi,  quand  la  Justice  et 
lliumanit^  ne  I'exigeroit  pas,  la  politique  la  plus  saine  devroit  y 
determiner,  et  la  Convention  doit  se  prononcer,  et  ne  pas  craindre  lea 
Maratist«a  et  leuta  semblables.  Je  suts  pemiad^  qudle  sera  aoutenne 
par  les  d^partements — il  seroit  grand  (temps?)  de  lui  bannir  et  de 
le  foire  tranqwrter  en  Angleterre,  en  gardant  son  fils  pour  fttage, 
qu  'auroi  t  on  i  craindre,  il  est  nul  par  luimSme,  et  n  'aura  jamais  la  cmifi- 
ance  des  Emigrants  et  de  ceux  qui  les  soutiennent.  ^rfa  cette  mesure 
qui  auroit  1  'effet  le  plus  grand  sur  cette  nation  il  en  est  uoe  autoe  war 
laquelle  je  ne  h^siteroia  pas,  et  qui  seroit  de  se  rendre  mattie  de  la 
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Hollande.  Comme  je  pense  qu'il  ne  seroit  pas  difficile,  en  fesant  [sic] 
nattre  de  ces  occasions  qui  ne  manquent  jamais,  et  en  4tant  pr6par6 
k  profiler  des  premieres  hostilitis  pour  s'avancer.  Cette  mesure  est 
hwiie,  mais  elle  est  n^cessaire,  et  si  on  ne  s'y  d^de  pas,  je  crains 
bien  qu'on  ne  s'en  repente  qudque  jour,  la  saison  pourra  m^e 
favoriser  un  pareil  dessein,  car  on  doit  s'attendre  k  de  fortes  gel^ 
cette  ann6e,  qui  est  la  cinqui^me  depuis  que  nous  n'en  avons  pas  eu 
de  considerables.  H  y  va  du  salut  de  TEmpire,  du  bonheur  du  monde, 
et  dans  de  grands  dangers,  il  faut  de  grandes  mesures.  S  'il  est  qudque 
chose  en  quoi  je  puisse  ^tre  utile,  comptes  toujours  sur  moL  Bien 
des  choses  k  notre  ami  commun,  j  'enverrai  le  manteau  et  la  chaine  de 
montre  dans  deux  ou  trois  jours.  Montr^s  [nc]  lui  cette  lettre,  il  vous 
en  dira  son  avis.    Tout  k  vous. 

G.  Martin. 

• 

81  Decembre. 


NoSl  part  aujourd'hui  pour  la  Haye.  H  faut  tiouver  qudqu 'autre 
moyen  de  me  faire  parvenir  siir^ent  vos  lettres,  ce  qui  me  paroit 
difficile,  mais  vous  pourri^s  [tic]  les  adresser  k  qudqu'un  pour  moi  et 
me  le  faire  sgavoir  par  la  poste  k  qui. 
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APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIfiTfi  DBS  AMIS 

DES  NOIRS 

The  following  list  of  members  of  the  SocUU  dea  Amis  de»  Noira  is 
found  at  the  Archives  Natianales,  AD.  xvni,  C  115,  at  Paris.  The 
paper  has  neither  date  nor  signature,  but  from  the  epithet  applied  to 
Lameth^  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  1790,  and  from  the  epithets 
applied  to  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  the  author  was  probably  an 
anti-revolutionist. 

Tableau  des  Membres  de  la  SocUU  des  Amis  des  Noirs 

1.  Brissot  de  Warville, 

rue  d'Amboise,  no.  10. 

2.  E.  Clavi^re,  administrateur  de  la  Compagnie  royale  d'Assutaooe 
sur  la  vie, 

rue  d'Amboise,  no.  10. 
8.  Le  Marquis  de  Beaupoil  Saint-Aulaire  au  Temple. 

4.  Brack,  Directeur  g6n6ral  des  Traites, 

rue  de  Grammont,  no.  2. 

5.  A.  S.  Cerisier, 

en  Bourbonais. 

6.  Duchesnay,  Censeur  royal, 

rue  des  Bemardins,  no.  37. 

7.  Le  Marquis  de  Valady,  c'est  lui  qui  a  fait  r^volter  le  regiment 

des  gardes  fran^oises,  k  Londres. 

8.  Dufossey  de  Breban,  Directeur  de  la  R6gie  g^n^rale 

rue  de  Grammont,  no.  19. 

9.  De  Bourge, 

rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  no.  16. 

10.  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Baussans, 

Place  Royale. 

11.  J.  J.  Claviere,  Negociant  (rue  Coq-heron)  au  Parlement  d'An- 
gleterre. 

12.  Roman,  Negociant  rue  Coq-heron  au  Parlement  d'Angleterre. 

13.  De  Montcloux,  fils,  Fermier  G6n6ral, 

rue  S.  Honor^,  no.  341. 

^  Supplement  auz  proc^verbal  Colonies,  tome  i.  Traits  des  n^gres,  parti  Q. 
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14.  De  Moutclous  de  la  ViUeoeuTe,  Conadller  &  U  Cour  des  Aides, 

rue  S.  Honort.  no.  341. 

15.  Madame  Poivre, 

rue  Feydeau,  no.  82. 

16.  De  Trudaine,  Conaeilter  au  Fariement, 

rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  no.  39. 

17.  De  Trudaine  de  la  Sabli^re,  ConseiUer  au  Fariement, 

rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  no.  S9. 

18.  Malartic  de  Fonda,  Maltre  de  RequMes, 

passage  des  Fetits-P^res,  no.  7. 

19.  Le  Roi  de  Petitval,  lUgisseur  g£n6ral. 

passage  dea  Petite-Fires,  no.  7. 

20.  L'AbW  Colin, 

au  Fresbytire  de  S.  Eustache. 

21.  Du  Rovray, 

en  Irlande. 
a.  Short,  Secretaire  de  I'Ambassade  dea  £tats-Uius  d'Am^rique, 

pr^  la  grille  de  Chatllot. 
23.  De  Filles,  ancien  Frocureur  des  Comptes, 

rue  de  Gtanunont,  no.  19. 
ii.  Le  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  Secr^ture  perpetuel  de  l'Acad£mie 
des  Sciences.  Membre  de  I  'Acadimie  Frangoiae, 

hAtel  de  la  Monnoie. 

25.  Charton  de  la  Terri&v, 

en  AmMque. 

26.  Eomman, 

rue  Carbne. 

27.  Blot,  Controleiir  de  la  marque  d'or, 

4  Lyon. 

28.  Esmangard,  fila,  Conaeiller  au  Parlement, 

rue  des  Capucins,  no.  22. 

29.  Dieres,  Conaeiller  &  la  Cour  des  Aides, 

SO.  Des  Faucherets, 
me  de  Paradis. 

31.  Gramagnac,  Docteur  en  Medicine, 

hAtel  de  Lussan,  rue  Croix  dea  Petits-Champs. 

32.  Lauthenas,  Docteur  en  Medicine, 

rue  Thevenot,  no.  31. 

33.  Du  Vaueel,  Fermier  G6i6ral, 

rue  ueuve  dea  Mathurina,  no.  1. 

34.  Gallols,  Avocat  au  Parienwot. 

rue  des 
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95.  Le  Hkiquii  de  Mom* 

rue  Deuve  des  Petits-Cluunpi,  no.  fttL 

86.  L'AbM  Guyot,  Fr«v6t  de  S.  Martin  de  Tomm 

rue  Traveni^  no.  85. 

87.  Figot, 

k  Gcnftve. 

88.  Le  Baron  de  Dietrick, 

rue  Poinoni^re. 

89.  Lavoisier,  Fennier  Gtetnl* 

4rArwnal. 
40.  Bergerot*  Directeur  dee  Fennet» 

b6td  dee  Fennee. 
4L  Biderman,  N^godant, 

iBruzdles. 
42.  De  Pastoret,  Mattre  dee  Requites, 

rue  des  Ci^iucines,  no.  74. 
48.  Cottin,  fib»  Banquier* 

Chauas^  d'Antin,  no.  8. 

44.  D'Audignac,  Directeur  de  la  B^gw  gtei6rale> 

rue  de  ChoiaeuL 

45.  Le  Comte  de  la  C^pede, 

au  Jardin  du  Roi. 

46.  Munier  de  Montengis, 

4  I'hdtel  Royal  des  Invalides. 

47.  Madame  Oavi^re, 

rue  d'Amboise,  no.  10. 

48.  Le  Chevalier  de  Boufflers* 

h6tel  de  Rohan,  me  de  Varenne. 

49.  Gougenot,  Receveur  g6n6ral  de  la  R^gie  g6n6rale» 

rue  de  Choiseul. 

50.  Petry,  Directeur  des  Fermes, 

h6tel  de  Longueville,  rue  S.  Nicaise. 

51.  De  Saint- Alphonse,  Fennier  €r6n^ral, 

rue  S.  Honore  no.  423. 

52.  Fortin, 

rue  de  Choiseul. 
6S.  Henry,  Avocat  au  Parlement, 
rue  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais. 

54.  Le  Prince  Emmanuel  de  Salm, 

rue  de  Crenelle,  faubourg  S.  Germain,  no.  281. 

55.  Duport,  Conseiller  au  Parlement, 

rue  du  Grand-Chantier,  h6tel  du  Port-frais,  no.  St. 

56.  Segretier. 
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57.  Soufflot,  Inspecteur  des  B&tiiiienB  de  Saiiite-Genevi^e» 

&  Sainte-Genevi^ve. 

58.  Agasse  de  Cresne, 

rue  Pav^  SaintpAndr6-des-Arts,  no.  12. 

59.  Servat,  Agent  de  la  ville  de  Bourdeauz, 

boulevart  Montmorency,  vis-il-vis  le  Pavilion. 

60.  Crohar6, 

rue  de  la  com^e  frangoifle,  au  coin  de  la  rue  des  Cordeliers. 

01.  Le  Comte  de  Valence, 

rue  Chausee  d'Antin,  no.  170. 
01.^  Hocquart  de  Tremilly,  Avocat  G^dral  de  la  Cour  des  Aides, 
rue  neuve  des  Petits-Champs,  no.  71. 

02.  Le  Comte  Charles  de  Lameth,  dit  le  G^n^ral  des  Amumdades,* 
et  de  la  mflice  bourgeoise  de  Pointoise, 

cul-de-sac-Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 

03.  Le  Chevalier  Alexandre  de  Lameth» 

m^e  demeure. 

04.  Le  Chevalier  Theodore  de  Lameth, 

m^me  demeure. 

05.  Le  Marquis  du  Ch&telet, 

hdtel  de  Brissac,  quai  des  Th^tins. 
00.  Le  Comte  de  Rochechouart, 

rue  de  Crenelle,  faubourg  S.  Giermain,  no.  99. 

07.  Molliens,  premier  Commis  des  Finances, 

rue  de  la  Michaudi^re. 

08.  Bergon,  premier  Commis  des  Finances, 

rue  de  la  Michaudi^re. 

09.  De  Sannois,  Fermier  G^6ral, 

hdtel  des  Fermes. 

70.  Le  Vicomte  de  Ricey, 

rue  de . 

71.  Benoit  de  Lamothe,  Sous-chef  de  la  comptabilit6  de  la  B4gie 
g6n6rale, 

rue  neuve  Saint-Eustache,  no.  21. 

72.  Leroy  de  Camilly,  Payeur  des  Rentes, 

rue  S.  Marc,  no.  28. 

^  The  mistake  here  is  in  the  origiiial  numbering.  There  are  two  61 't. 

*  Lameth,  as  member  of  the  Comiii  dei  ReehercheB  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1720,  was  obliged  to  make  a  visit  by  night  to  the  convent  of  the  A$momtiad§9 
to  arrest  M.  de  Barentin,  an  accused  minister  who  had  taken  refuge 
This  visit  was  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  royalists  and  hnnU 
occasion  for  a  comic  poem  beginning,  — 

**Je  ehante  ee  hSro§  de  miliee  hourgeouet 
Orateur  d  Pom,  gMnd  d  PonloUe,'* 
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78.  Dupleix  de  Ife^y,  Conaeillcr  au  Parkmentv 
me  des  petitei  ficurieB  du  BoL 

74.  Vallou  de  Villeiieuve»  Sous-chef  de  U  B6gie  gtei6rmle» 

rue  S.  Joseph. 

75.  Le  Marquis  de  U  Feuillmde» 

ruedesManis. 

76.  De  Moulan,  Beoeireur  gtsatnl  des  Finanees, 

niedeC3ichy. 

77.  Le  Marquis  de  S.  Lambert 

78.  DeVayne. 

79.  De  I'Etang. 

80.  Savalette  de  Lange. 

81.  Le  Marquis  de  Pampdune. 

82.  Desissarts. 

88.  L'Abb6  Sieyte,  le  DeputL 

84.  L'Abb4  Lageaie. 

85.  Doisan,  fib  du  Fennier  gkdnL 

86.  De  Boullongne. 

87.  LeSage. 

88.  Le  Boy. 

89.  L'Abb4  Coulon. 

90.  Gougenot  de  Croissy. 

91.  De  Missy. 

92.  Bertrand  des  Brus. 

93.  Lescallier. 

94.  Marquise  de  Condorcet. 

95.  My-lord  Daer. 

96.  L'Abb6  No61. 

97.  Le  Baron  de  Buest. 

98.  Messent. 

99.  L'Abb6  Louis. 

AssocUs  Etrangers 

1.  L'Abb4  Piatoli, 

boulevard  de  Bichelieu,  chez  Madame  la  Princesse  Lubor- 
miska. 

2.  Clarkson,  n^godant, 

k  Dublin. 
8.  Siodier,  negociant, 
k  Geneve. 

4.  Dumont, 

^Londres. 

5.  Mazzey. 
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AssocUs  correspondans  regnicoles. 

1.  De  Souligii6,  Directeur  des  Fermes, 

k  Lyon. 

2.  De  Suilly,  Gentilhomme, 

k  Orleans. 
8.  Potion  de  Ville  neuve,  Avocat, 
^Chartes. 

4.  D*Autroche  (Cher), 

k  Orleans. 

5.  Le  Marqms  de  Gronchy, 

k  Meulan. 

6.  M.  le  Due  d'Aiguillon. 

7.  M.  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  dit  le  Flambeau  de  la  Provence, 
comme  Robespierre  la  Chandelle  d'Arras.^ 

8.  M.  Cottin,  D6put6  de  Nantes. 

^  According  to  the  DicUonnaire  Larousse  the  nickname  Chanddle  d^Arrat 
was  applied  to  Robespierre  by  the  Ades  des  Apdtres,  a  royalist  journal  which 
ridiculed  him  as  a  provincial  lawyer  lost  among  distinguished  oraton.  The 
Flambeau  de  la  Province  probably  came  from  the  same  source. 
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ACCUSATION  AGAINST  BEISSOT  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  COLONIES 

{ArMM*  JVotMMlM.  AA  M,  1509.  «,  no.  48.) 
Noticet  aur  Briaaot 
KscatKn  ft  Hi  r«gent  de  I'eiigleteTK  [lie]  pour  niiner  lea  CobxiM 


BiisBot  cooiuHsscHt  le  g£nie  dea  hominea  de  couleur  et  I'eiprit  public 
dcs  colwiies.  il  [tie]  acttvoit  que  pour  agiter  les  Colonies,  Q  miJBamt  de 
metre  [tic]  en  mouvement  lea  punoni  de  cea  deux  rlimiT  d  'hommei 
querenden  [tie]  r^ime  tiv<Ht  pimota  k  de  grandea  distftooea.  Cot 
pour  cdft  que  le  15  fevrier  1790.  No.  CXCI  II  ^iplaudit  A  Joly  dt 
fleury  qui  denuuda  &Ia  Commune  de  P«ru  qu 'die  aoUicitait  wipfta 
de  I'aaaembl^  Constitu*ate  L'admiainon  des  bommea  de  Conlenc 
dana  aon  adn.  Brisaot  ai^uya  cette  petition  k  la  Cranmune  doot  3 
£toit  membre. 

Briaaot  dit  dans  son  No.  333,  29,  Mars.,  17d0,  que  ae  pas  adraetra 
lea  d6put£a  des  bommes  de  couleur  au  sein  de  1 'assemble  Constltn- 
ante:  C'est  preparer  la  mine  de  la  Colonie. 

Dans  son  No.  fiM,  25  Man  1791.  Briasot  dit  que  rassembl^e  oa- 
tionale  ne  doit  pas  balancer  de  prefferer  [tie]  aux  blanca  lea  bommes 
de  Couleur  dont  les  vertus  fairont  [nc]  un  jour  la  regeaeration  et  la 
prosperity  des  Colonies. 

Dans  son  No.  664,  3,  Juin  1791,  il  se  pleint  [lie]  de  ce  que  le  Comiti 
Colonial  n'a  pas  provoqu£  de  1 'assemble  oatiooale  le  d£cret  d 'ad- 
mission des  d^put^  des  homines  de  couleur. 

Dans  son  No,  816,  Novembre  4, 1791,  sachant  que  lea  Conimen»QS 
du  Havre  preparaient  des  secours  pour  S[ainjt  Domiogue;  il  la 
accuse  de  n'y  porter  des  secours  que  pour  aider  les  blanca  k  opprims 
les  hommes  de  couleur. 

Dans  SOD  No.  820.  Novembre  8,  1791,  il  dit  que  lea  details  donnia 
sur  I'assembl^  Coloniaie  de  S[ainlt  Domingue  de  la  revolte  des  ea- 
claves  ne  sont  que  mensonge.  il  dit  que  cette  revolts  D'eat  qu'uD 
preteite  pour  appeller  les  Anglois  au  Cap. 

Dans  son  No.  834,  2!,  Novembre  1791,  il  dit  que  les  desoidres  de 
Saint  Domingue  sont  une  manceuvre  de  cette  Colonie  pour  ae  rendre 
ind^pendante.  II  les  attribue  encore  k  la  cruaut^  dea  blanca  enven 
leurs  esclaves. 
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Dans  son  No.  850.  8.  Decembre  1791  —  il  dit  que  les  blancs  ont 
revolt6  leurs  n^gres  pour  se  rendre  ind6pendante  et  ne  pas  payer  leurs 
dettes. 

Dans  son  No.  208  —  Mars  4, 1791  —  il  accuse  1 'assemble  provin« 
ciale  du  Nord  de  S[ain]t  Domingue  de  vouloir  se  rendre  ind^pendante. 

Dans  son  No.  557,  16  —  Fevrier  1791  — il  dit  si  les  colons  enten- 
dent  bien  leurs  int^r^ts  ils  se  soumetront  quoique  certainement  on 
ait  comis  une  injustice  k  n 'entendre  pas  leurs  repr^sentans:  maiss'ils 
sont  bons  frangais,  ils  oublieront  cette  injustice. 

Dans  son  No.  935  —  Mars.  2,  —  1791»  il  dit  que  les  mulatres  n'ont 
lass6  les  municipalit6s  que  parcequ'elles  6toient  le  repaire  de  Taris- 
tocratie. 

Dans  son  No.  955,  Mars  22,  1792,  il  attenne  le  tableau  des  des- 
ordres  de  St.  Domingue,  il  en  accuse  1  'orgueil  des  blancs,  leur  obstina- 
tion  k  ne  pas  accorder  I'activit^  politique  auz  honunes  de  couleur,  il 
en  accuse  enfin  I'assembl^e  Coloniale. 

Dans  son  No.  961,  28.  Mars  1792,  il  dit  que  la  Province  du  Nord 
de  S[ain]t  Domingue  est  perdue  par  Tobstination  de  Tassemblde 
Coloniale  k  restituer  aux  honmies  de  couleur  I'activit^  politique. 

Dans  son  No.  967, 1  Avril  1792,  il  dit  on  remplit  les  papiers  publics 
de  funestes  nouvelles  sur  la  situation  de  S[ain]t  Dominque.  Nous  ne 
devons  cesser  de  metre  [sic]  le  public  en  garde  contre  les  mensonges 
dont  la  france  est  imbue.  On  sgait  que  nos  princes  les  Colons  ont 
toujours  dans  leur  poche  quelques  lettres  de  commende,  [sic]  juste- 
ment  arrivant  du  Cap  et  bonnes  on  meauvais  [sic]  suivant  le  besoin. 

Dans  son  No.  979,  15  Avril  1792,  il  dit  que  le  decret  du  15  May 
n'est  pas  la  cause  des  malheurs  de  S[ain]t  Domingue  mais  bien 
I'orgueil  des  blancs. 

Dans  son  No.  1022, 26  May,  1792,  il  fait  I'apologie  de  Blanchelande 
et  autres  chefs  des  Conspirateurs  et  une  diatribe  attroce  [sic]  contre 
rass[embl^]  Coloniale. 

Dans  son  No.  1022,  28  Mars  1792,  il  iq)plaudit  k  une  lettre  de 
S[ain]t  Domingue  qui  annonce  la  coalition  de  15000  honmies  tant 
blancs  que  mulatres  qui  marchent  contre  le  Ville  du  Port  au  Prince, 
il  applaudit  encor  [ne]  k  Tincendie  de  Thabitation  du  patriote 
borel.  [^1 

Dans  son  No.  1075,  20,  Juillet,  1792  —  il  rapporte  une  lettre  qu'il 
dit  venir  de  S[ain]t  Domingue  qui  fait  I'apologie  de  Blanchelande  et 
autres  contre  revolutionaires  pendant  qu'elle  distille  le  venim  lur  les 
patriotes. 

Dans  son  No.  1096, 10.  Aout,  1792,  U  fait  I'doge  de  la  loi  du  4 
Avril  1792  —  qui  suivant  lui  pouroit  seule  rammener  [sic]  I'ordre  k 
S[ain]t  Domingue. 


Dam  aoo  No.  11» — «.  Aont  irai;  U  fait  I'doae  de 
ct  do  wibfiA  *^if»ftf  de  lit  Gontn  revolution* 

Dana  KD  No.  1187, 9,  Novembre  17W.  0  hit  1 '^wloffe  de 
Unds. 

Dwu  nn  No.  ISra,  <  F^viier  1780,  a  « 
«go(g«  et  lulU  Im  buusou  du  C^i. 

Dam  Ma  No.  SSS,  «8,  M^r  1700,  3  ii 
tioce«it6  d'Mablir  i  Parii  une  •ooMA  poor  I'abolitian  de  U  T^aita. 

I>aiu  aon  No.  827,  JuiQet,  10, 17M,  il  pratent  law]  qn  'on  peut  torn 
m  \m  nigna  lana  aucun  danger  parco-qa'll[B]  Be  Mvrat  n'ont  tMJ 
paa  le  tiBU  de  lira. 

Daw  Ka  No.  lOlH,  1*'  Juin  1702,  D  dit  que  lea  malheura  de  S(mi^ 
Dotnincue  frappent  rAn^etvre  bien  plui  que  la  liaiiBe. 

Dans  son  No.  IMS,  tt,  Janvier  1708,  it  dit  que  lei  Cokma  blaaca  m 
reffu^eatdaiu  lanouvelleen^etetn  [ne]  doot  ill  aepeovent  maimafr 
de  commpre  la  moeun  en  y  emmeoaot  lean  Cantauiea  et  ieai 


Dani  Kxi  No.  1388.  M,  Janvier  1708,  n  nie  qua  raaariHlilfiii  Ca- 
loniale  ait  le  droit  que  lui  ont  attribni  I'aiieinbltp  CooatitiiBittB  ct 
odle  [ric]  kgialative  cdnl  de  pioooncer  mir  k  nrt  del  esdaves, 

Dans  son  No.  1270,  fevrier  2,  1703,  il  insera  tin  pamphlet  qu'il  <Et 
Mre  de  Villete.  Ce  pamphlet  adresse  k  la  Canvent|ion]  Nationalc  dit 
donnas  k  voa  uj^rea  la  libert^:  vous  couvrirfia  [tie]  la  terre  de  com- 
batons,  qui  sgauront  la  deffendre  [tie]  il  ne  voua  en  coutera  qu'na 
decrat 

Le  27.  Octobre  1702,  Brissot  dit  que  —  Talien  a  tort  de  propois 
I'cnvoy  de  secours  k  S[ain)t  Domingue  il  dit  que  Talien  ignore  que 
lea  Espagnols  n'ont  dans  cette  contr6e  que  3000.  luxnmea  pendant 
que  la  patrie  francaise  est  deSendue  par  dix  mille  hunmes  de  troupes 
regl^  et  vingt  mille  mulatrea. 

Dana  son  No.  1004,  10.  May  — 1792,  il  dit  qu'il  n'cxiate  aucune 
faction  r^publicune;  que  c'est  un  phantome  [ne]  que  les  moder£a  oat 
cr££  pour  aigrir  les  patriotes.    [The  following  sentence  ia  illegible.] 

Dans  aon  No.  1200,  27.  Novembre  1702,  il  dit  que  la  Coaventioa 
doit  sevir  contre  la  rebellion  de  1  'asa[emblfe]  Colo[nialel  qui  a  <d> 
voy6  en  france  troia  Commis3[airea]  pour  preienter  k  la  aanctioo  on 
decret  sur  I'eaclavage. 

Affaire  de  sa  lettre  k  la  Confltitua[ate] 

1 'affaire  de  Geng*.  D. 
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APPENDIX  D 

BRISSOT'S  ELECTION  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

The  following  table  eiplaiiiB  Brissot's  struggle  for  election  as  a 
deputy  from  the  dq>artment  of  the  Seine  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  shows  his  successive  defeats,  the  names  of  those  who  defeated  him, 
and  his  final  victory.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  dection  had  to  be  by 
the  absolute  migority  of  the  electors.  For  the  details  of  the  struggle 
see  Chavaray,  AuemMe  EiMtoraU  d$  Paru,  1791-^2,  pp.  137-227. 
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AFFEKDIX  E 

UffTFER  RELATING  TO  CaNNECTIQN  OF  BRISSOT 
WITH  WAB  WITH  ENGLAND 

(ABdm  Stmrcai.  LaU.8t|ttaiilmrul*'.ifer«aiHlt.  AsflataTC— tH. 
p.  UL  (M^naL  Fkik.) 

JyBitnfia  tm  limiitn  du  Afaim  S^imgina 

"— ■*  ■*■''—  "-'-'■1^1M 

Je  ngou  du>  ce  mootent  one  lettra  d'Antfetane  qui  me  pnuve 
qne  U  iiuninqiiejevouau|iniiMM6eetqa'oot  ^pgniyht  MI'— ii  nJii 
BriMot  «t  Condoicet  eat  idiu  que  jamsii  mscnte  ot  nffrf— ii  i  On 
intcfcjpte  {nesqne  torn  tea  paqneti  vaunt  da  franeet  c'est  i  diie 
qa'oQ  Tcot  cfMurir  la  bandeau  jett£  nir  lea  ytm.  du  po^de  An^ait  et 
1e  conduire  ensuite  pliu  aistoient  i  cette  guen«  qnll  oe  poamjt 
jamaia  consentir  s'il  £tait  Maiii.  Sur  ] 'invitation  de  Mfmsieut] 
Briuot  et  d'un  de  mes  amis  M[oiiaieur]  E1117  &  qui  votu  sviea  para 
t&noigner  le  d6nr  de  me  voir  pour  que  j  'acheviase  de  vous  daiuta 
lea  renaeiguements  que  j  'avois  pu  prendre,  je  me  Buii  prfaeati  ploaieiin 
fens  chei  voua, — aana  jamua  pouvoir  voua  paHer,  lea  occupatku 
multipli^  de  votre  place  me  font  assez  seutir  I'impoaaibilitA  oik  voni 
^tes  de  recevoir  tous  ceux  qui  s  'adresseut  k  vous.  Cependaat  le  motif 
qui  m'a  conduit  me  parait  ainai  qu'i  tons  ceuz  A  qui  je  I'm  com- 
munique d'unegrande  importance.  QuelaMmon^tonoemeDt  d'cn- 
tendre  dire  k  I'us  de  vos  secretaires  k  qui  vous  complies  diffiia 
juaqu'apris  lea  premieres  (q>^Tat]ons  de  la  convention  nationak  li 
mesure  propos£e.  Ce  serdt  perdre  obsolument  I'effet  qu'on  peut  a 
attendre.  Je  auis.  Monsieur,  dans  le  langage  de  ^m,  liberty  et  de 
r^alit^  qui  ne  sauroit  Mre  ^tnuiger  an  ministre  de  Citoyens  {ganx 
etiibres. 

Votre  Coodtc^ai.  fr&re  et  ami, 

Et  Bu  Voso:  Au  Ministre  dea  Affaires  fitrangifes,  A  Pnria. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  MANUSCRIPT  MATERIAL 

The  papers  of  Brissot,  after  the  death  of  Madame  Brissot,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  their  son  Anaeharsis.  After  some  years  he 
confided  them  to  the  publisher  Ladvocat,  who,  in  turn,  passed  them 
on  to  M.  Montrol,  who  used  them  as  the  basis  for  his  publication  of 
the  memoirs  of  Brissot.  The  "portfolio/'  as  this  collection  of  papers 
is  called,  must  certainly  have  contained  correspondence  and  other 
material  not  utilized  in  the  memoirs,  but  what  has  become  of  these 
manuscripts  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  seems  that  they  were  in 
1865  in  ihe  possession  of  the  son  of  M.  Montrol,  who  was  unwilling 
to  relinquish  them. 

Apart  from  this  portfolio  Anaeharsis  probably  kept  a  portion  of  the 
correspondence  for  himself.  At  all  events,  his  widow  appears  to  have 
given  some  of  the  letters  to  M.  Faug^re,  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Roland  papers  at  the  BMiaMque  NaHonaU^  at 
Paris;  the  widow  of  Brissot's  grandson  also  possesses  a  part  of  the 
family  correspondence,  and  there  exist  numerous  other  letters  in 
different  places.  All  of  this  scattered  correspondence,  which  includes 
letters  written  by  various  members  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family, 
together  with  a  number  of  documents  p^taining  to  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Brissot,  has  been  collected  and  published  by  M.  Perroud  in  his  recent 
edition  of  the  Correspondanee  el  Papiers  de  BrtMol,  but  the  ''portfolio" 
is  still  undiscovered.  The  Brissot  manuscripts,  then,  are  for  the  most 
part  either  included  in  the  Correspondance  or  are  not  accessible. 

There  is  one  exception,  however.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Correspondance  there  has  been  discovered  among  the  Craigie  Papers 
in  the  collection  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  among  the  Scioto  Papers  in  the  collection  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  a  considerable  collection  of  letters  to 
and  from  Brissot  and  concerning  him,  dealing  chiefly  with  his  relations 
with  American  speculators.  Possibly  these  letters  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  sixty-five  letters  to  Brissot  by  Americans  an- 
nounced in  the  Charavay  Catalogue  of  1858.  A  list  of  the  letters  in 
this  recently  discovered  material  and  a  list  of  other  manuscript 
sources  not  contained  in  M.  Perroud's  collection  are  given  below.^ 

^  See  the  £tude  criHque  by  M.  Perroud,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Brissot's 
memoirs,  xiv;  also  the  Correipondanee,  avertUMmeni,  Wh67, 
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A.    Arcbivis  Nationalb  (Pabb) 
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Lettre  de  Varlet,  61ecteur  de  la  section  de  Droits,  apdtre  de  la 
liberty,  au  citoyen  Fouquier  Tinville,  aocusateur  public  du  Tribunal 
r6volutionnaire,  8  brumaire,  an  11  (29  octobre,  1798).  Original  sign6» 
A.  N.,  W  292,  no.  204  (d«  partie),  pi^  5;  Tuet^,  vm,  S419. 

A  request  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in  tbe  trial  of  Brissot. 

id.   Other  Material  at  the  Arefdoea  Nationalee 

Lettre  de  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  k  M.  Buisson  en  date  du  10  avril, 
1789.  Copie,  A.  N.,  \^  551. 

An  explanatioQ  by  Brissot  of  his  use  of  Buisson's  name  as  a  person  to 
whom  he  might  send  subscriptions  for  the  Patriate  FranQais. 

Lettre  de  M.  Maissemy  i  M.  Buisson,  18  avril,  1789.  Copie.  A.N., 
\\  551. 

Commends  Buisson  for  having  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prospectus  of  Brissot's  journal. 

Lettre  de  M.  de  Maissemy,  lieutenant  g^dnd  de  la  libraire,  pro- 
posant  rinterdiction  de  la  feuille  p^odique,  intitul6e  le  Patriate 
Franqaisy  ou  journal  libre,  impartial,  et  national,  par  une  sodiXk  des 
citoyens  qu'annonce  sans  permission  aucune  Brissot  de  Warville, 
arriv6  au  dernier  degr6  de  I'audace  enhardie  par  impunit6;  avec  lettre 
circulaire  aux  inspecteurs  de  la  presse  des  provinces.  Tuetey,  i,  2862. 

Annulation  de  la  soci6t6  projet6e  entre  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  et 
le  libraire,  Buisson,  pour  la  publication  du  Patriate  Fran^aie,  17  sep- 
tembre,  12  novembre,  1789.  Minutes,  A.  iV.,  V^  55S;  Tuetey,  n,  2902. 

Lettres  de  felicitation  des  Soci6t^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  de 
FYonne  et  de  Saint-Denis  et  de  plusieurs  tiecteurs  du  district  de  Lyon 
pour  la  choix  de  Brissot,  19, 20, 28  septembre,  1791.  Originauz  sign^ 
A.  N.,  B,i  11;  Tuetey,  i,  8088. 

The  occasion  was  his  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Comity  diplomatique  (assembl6e  legislative),  Proc^verbaux,  rap- 
ports, adresses,  avis,  etc.  A.  iV.,  F',  4895. 

Brief  summary. 

Rapport  de  police  au  sujet  des  men^  de  la  cabale  des  Narbonne, 
Brissot  et  Fauchet,  des  conciliabules  ches  M.  de  Sillery,  et  de  la  dis- 
cussion orageuse  chez  le  maire  de  Paris  entre  Robespierre,  Brissot, 
Legendre,  Guadet  et  Claviere.  8avril,1792.  Original,  il.  iV.,  F^  4886. 

*'D*apr^  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Hidoire  de  la  RholvOon  de  France^ 
viu»  229.  Brissot,  Tabb^  Fauchet,  Isnard,  Vergniaud,  et  Guadet  figurent 
parmi  les  d^utds  dont  on  avait  voulu,  en  novembre  1791,  acheter  la 
voix  et  rinfluence  moyennant  un  subside  mensuel  de  6,000  livres  pour 
chacun  d'euz."  Tuet^,  BipefUnre,  iv,  1<{8. 
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IMclavatioD  do  neiir  Jofeph  PSetit.  pnusticMn*  refine  par  lo 
Kttie  Civet,  fimimiiwire  de  police  de  k  aeetioQ  da  Iknboini^fitr 
Denis,  portent .  • .  qn'O  e  M  dteoooft  per  lee  ■eure  CSoulet  ct 
eelin,  peyi6e  oomme  loi,  pour  cebekr  eontrB  Briwot  le  jour  06 
deceit  perier  eur  le  Oimitft  eutiidiienf  5  join,  17M.  Gopie  ooafoan^ 
A.  M,  C  218,  DO.  leo,  118;  Tuet^,  nr,  489. 

Fkoo^verbel  det  eteiOM  de  reewmbUe  elecbmle  du  d^perle- 
flMnt  d'Eure-et-Loir  k  Drenx,  fH^  septembreb  1788.  A.  N,,  C  1TB. 

Proo^verbel  de  raasembUe  dectonle  du  dtpertemeut  dn  Loint 
i  Beeugem^,  i  pertir  du  8  ■eptcmbre,  1788.  A.  N^  C  170. 

Proo^verbel  de  TaiaembUe  eleetonde  dn  d%Nurtement  de  I'Eaie 
4  Bemay  A  pertir  du  6  Mptembie,  1788.  A.N^C17B. 

Thii  and  the  two  pieoei&ig  titlei  deil  wHli  Bri«ot*e  linrtlon  to  te 

GoQTentioii. 


ion  fute  per  Tun  dei  membree  du  Coinit4  ffevolutioiuiaiie 
del  48  aectiona  ateit  4  k  Commune  eur  les  ob jets  auivnot  •  • .  «ine 
Ton  airfte  le  nonmi6  Reimond,  mul4tre  coofidoit  de  Briaeot  et  de 
FWon  qui  dent  avoir  kconespondeiioesea^tedeBiiaBot*  lelativeeni 
colonies  et  avee  T  An^eterre,  ainsi  que  cdle  de  Fifition,  rien  n'cnp^ 
dent  d'ailleurs  de  s'emparer  des  pi^tien  de  ces  dens  fenz  maaA^ 
taires  chez  eux,  si  on  les  y  trouve,  81  mai,  1788.  Minute  ncm-eigDi, 
A.  N.,  BB»  80;  Tuetey,  vra,  2683. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  declarations  re^us  au  Bureau  de  aurveOlance 
de  la  Police,  signalant  les  faits  suivants:  • . .  le  bruit  s'4tait  r^pendn 
en  m6me  temps  que,  le  SO  mars,  Brissot  s'^tait  pr6sent4  aux  barritet 
et  qu'on  I'avait  emp6ch6  de  sortir,  mais  que  le  Maire  avaitdomi^  des 
ordres  pour  que  ce  d^ut6  edt  le  passage  libre,  ce  qui  mtoxQtente  le 
public.  SI  mars,  ler  avril,  178S.  Extrait  et  original  sign4  (ft  pi^oesX 
A.  N.,  AP^,  1470;  Tuetey.  ix,  497. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  declarations  regus  au  Bureau  de  survrillanoe 
de  la  Police,  signalent  les  faits  suivants: ...  II  existe,  dit-on,  lee  letties, 
dcrites  par  Dumouriez  4  Brissot,  recommandant  de  tAcber  d'envoyer, 
en  quality  de  commissaires  dans  la  Belgique,  Robeapierre  et  Marat 
parceque  c*est  le  seul  moyen  de  s'en  d6faire.  6  avril,  1788.  Extrait  et 
original  sign6  (2  pieces).  A.  iV.,  AP^,  1470. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  declarations  regus  au  Bureau  de  siirveOlaaee 
de  la  Police,  signalant  les  faits  suivants: . . .  D'apr^s  certains  rap- 
ports Brissot  aurait  envoy6  des  millions  4  Philaddphie,  cette  asser- 
tion se  trouve  confirmee  par  trois  temoins  qui,  le  SO  avril,  ont  dkpoak 
centre  Brissot  et  Guadet  au  Tribunel  revolutionnaire.  ler  mai,  1783. 
Copie,  A.  N.,  AF'%  1470;  Tuetey,  ix,  545. 

Declaration  du  sieur  Gillet,  secretaire  du  Comite  rev<dutionnaire 
de  la  section  de  TUnite,  signalant  I'hotd  de  Patiiote  ^^^fnniiaii.  rue 
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des  Moulins  comme  logeant  nombre  de  d^ut^  entre  autres,  P6tioo, 
Brissot,  Guadet,  qui  ont  quitt6  leur  dc»nicile  habitud  et  sant  venus  y 
chercher  un  refuge.  Sans  date  (2  juin,  1793).  Original  sign^,  A.  N., 
BBS  80  (dos.  3);  Tuetey,  vm,  2834. 

D^nonciation  oontre  le  nomm6  Bouquet,  fi^re  de  Guadet»  que  Ro- 
land a  nomm^  r6gisseur  du  chAteau  de  Saint  Cloud,  chez  lequel  r^unis- 
saient  3  fois  par  semaine  Briasot*  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  Potion, 
Buzot,  etc.,  et  contre  la  femme  de  Briasot  qui  a  lQg6  assez  longtemps 
dans  le  chateau  qui  demeure  rue  des  Ursulines,  k  Saint  Cloud,  et  ches 
laquelle  doivent  trouver  des  papiers  importants,  3  juin,  1793.  Origi- 
nal sign6,  A.  N.,  BB*,  72;  Tuetey,  vm,  3027. 

Lettre  torite  k  Brissot  par  son  frke  dat6e  du  5  aodt,  1793.  A.  N., 
F,  4443,  no.  18. 

Contains  a  message  from  Genet. 

Arr^tk  du  Comit6  de  sCkre  6  g^n^rale,  applaudissant  auz  mesures 
de  stir6t6  prises  par  le  coniit6  de  surveiUanoe  et  de  salut  public,  & 
regard  de  la  femme  de  Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  9  aoiit,  1793.  Eztrait 
du  registre  des  arr6t6s  g^n^rauz  du  Comity  de  sdret6  g^^rale.  A.  iV., 
AF°,  ♦aSO;  Tuetey,  vm,  3235. 

Provides  for  bringiDg  Madame  Brissot  before  the  Committee  of  General 

Security. 

Arr6t6  du  Comity  de  siiiet^  g6n6rale>  d^idant  que  la  dtoyenne 
Dupont,  femme  de  Jacques  Pierre  Brissot,  restera  en  ^tat  d'arresta- 
tion  4  rhotel  de  Necker,  rue  de  Richelieu,  9  aodt,  1793.  Eztrait  du 
registre  des  arr^t^s  g^n^raux  du  Comity  de  siiret6  g6n6rale.  A.  N., 
AF",  *286;  Tuetey,  vm,  3i06. 

Notices  sur  Brissot,  A,  iV.,  AA**,  1509. 

Found  among  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  Colonial  Conunittee;  with- 
out date  or  signature.  It  consists  of  a  long  series  of  accusations  against 
Brissot  —  in  almost  eveiy  case  followed  by  a  citation  from  the  Patriate 
FranQCM  —  denouncing  him  as  responsible  for  the  troubles  in  the  colonies. 
See  appendix  C. 

A  ajouter  k  I'affaure  Brissot.   A.  N.,  P,  4443,  no.  18. 

Unsigned  and  undated.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  charges^  induding 
complicity  with  Lafayette,  opposition  to  the  insurrection  of  August  10 
and  support  of  the  dvil  war  in  the  colonies. 

Petition  de  hi  Social  des  Amis  de  la  Libert^  et  de  VEgalM  de  Ver- 
sailles k  la  Convention  nationale,  r6clamant  le  prompt  jugement  de 
Brissot,  et  de  ses  inf&mes  complices,  retards  par  on  ne  sait  qudle 
politique  timide  ou  lenteur  funeste,  le  peuple  entier  demandant  par 
leurs  voix  le  chAtiment  de  oe  trattre  7  septembre,  1793.  Originauz 
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II     ArfAiiiKjt  r«TicAN(«f:KEH  (Paris) 

liiiiiii  till  ('iiiiilr  ill-  Vrifiriiiu'M.   Ii4'  4  iiiui»  1783,  Paris.  Aff.  ^u^' 
Itiii  1.    \ii|ili  li  ill .  Ai'*.  r    IH:I.   OriKiiiHJ. 

N.ili  ruiti  a  111  liOli-    Ih-  VI  tivril.  17H.S.  i\  Londres.     Aff.  et^azl£t^^ 

Aiifiii  It  IK .  'U*'.  r  VI)   Miiiiiif. 

I  ••iii|ili  iitiiln  i\  lull  I'Ari'lli'iuv  Moiisunir  1o  comte  D'Hadc^r 
|itii  U   r.i    Kiiixnii     1.1*  V'^  iiiiii.  17S:{.  i\  Londres.    Aff.  etrai:^-'^ 

\\\}\\x  lull  .  M^  I    Ci'S     Miiiii(«\ 
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Despatch  of  Chauvdin,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  to 
Lebnin,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  London.  29  September,  1792.  Aff. 
4trang^res.  Correspondance  politique,  vol.  582,  p.  it56. 

A  commendation  of  the  note  drawn  up  by  Brissot  and  sent  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  foreign  powers  shortly  after  the  10th  of  August. 

Jullien  fils,  au  Ministre  des  affaires  ^trang^res.  Paris  le  19  fevrier. 
Tan  1*'  de  I'^galit^.  Aff.  ^trang^res,  Angleterre,  582,  f.  182.  Original. 

A  report  from  a  young  man  whom  Brissot  had  recommended  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  help  cultivate  in  England  a  public  opinion  favorable  to 
France. 

G.  Martin  k  Monsieur  Brissot.  81  dec.  1792.  Aff.  ^trang^res.  An* 
gleterre,  29,  supplement,  f .  840.  Original.  Affaires  secretes. 

A  letter  giving  secret  information  as  to  the  supposed  intentions  of  €rer- 
many,  Austria  and  Russia  toward  France.  Of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  Brissot's  attitude  toward  fordgn  war.  The  writer  was 
probably  not  altogether  correctly  informed.  See  note,  p.  820. 

C.    DiSTBICT  AND  MUNICIPAL  AsCHIVSa 
AT  MOULINS  AND  GaNNAT 

Registre  des  deliberations  prises  par  le  conseil  general  de  la  com- 
mune de  Moulins.  19  juin,  1  juillet,  1798. 

Deliberations  du  conseil  municipal  de  Gannat,  27  juin,  5  juillet, 
1798. 

Proces-verbal  du  conseil  general  du  district  de  Gannat,  juin  27, 
1798. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  titles  deal  with  events  at  Moulins  and 
Gannat  in  connection  with  Brissot's  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

D.    MaNUBCBIFT  DxPABnCXNT  OF  THE  LmRABT  OV 
CONOBESS  AT  WaSHINOTON.  D.C. 

Letter  of  Brissot  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jan.  8, 1787.  In  Jefferson 
papers,  letters  from  T.  Jefferson,  1st  series,  vol.  2, 1789-87. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  pubfic  funds  of  the  United  States.  See  Ap- 
pendix A 

Letter  of  Brissot  to  Washington.  New  York,  Aug.  10,  1788.  Li 
Washington  papers. 

A  letter  written  to  enclose  the  letter  of  introduction  to  Washington 
given  by  Lafayette  to  Brissot.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  a  transtati^n 
of  Bris8ot*8  letter  has  been  made  in  another  hand. 
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Letter  of  Waahingtoii  to  Briml.  Mouiit  Venon*  Ang.  §8^  UBBL 
In  Waihington  papen. 

An  acknowledgDMBt  of  the  abofew 

Letter  of  WSSam  Short  to  BriMot  AmeteRbm,  Nb^.  Mv  17M. 
Letter  of  William  Short  to  Biiaot  Dec  M»  1700. 

Thii  and  the  above  eonomi  infotmation  wUch  Btknt  haa  huuIAed 
Shot  on  the  acticm  of  the  Aaianb^,  wMi  rqgud  to  the  doty  on  Am«ina 
tobaooo.  ShortalaoqwakaoftbetiBdefaioiL  Thetwoletln»paitieiiki|y 
the  btUr,  ate  afanort  flVtfl4t, 

Letter  of  William  llomton  to  BrimoL  Philadelphin,  How.  99, 
178B.  Li  the  Tlionitoa  F^Mn. 

A  Irniff  imTimt  nf  Thutiitim'i  phm  ffr  thn  tranninftatinn  nf  (1  iiwikaa 
mgroei  to  a  aettleoMnt  in  JMe^  at  Sfena  Leona. 

Letter  of  Briasot  to  ThomtoiL  Farii,  June  17, 17W.  IntlieTlioni- 
tonBapera. 

An  adcDowledginent  of  the  above. 

Letter  of  Clavi^  honorary  Fkeaident  of  the  SoeUU  <bt  Awd$  im 
JVotrt,  to  Dr.  Thornton,  June  10»  17M.  In  the  Tliointoii  Pq;>er8. 

Clavite  writes  that  while  the  Amis  dei  Now*  apinrove  of  Dr.  Thon- 
ton's  scheme  in  the  abstnct,  they  feel  that  public  o|Hnion  ia  not  yet  i^ 
for  action. 

E.  American  Amtiquabian  Socistt,  Wobcbsteb, 

MAflBACHXTBEITB 

Daniel  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Havre  de  Grace,  June  9,  1788. 
Graigie  Papers,  m.  111. 

Introducing  Brissot  and  oonunending  him  as  likdy  to  be  usefni  m  their 
plans  for  speculation. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  July  27, 1788.  C.  P.,  i,  4. 

Announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Cato  with  Brissot,  and  stating  his  in- 
tention of  interesting  him  in  American  speculations. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Parker  (copy).  New  Yoric,  Oct.  29,  1788. 

\jm  X  .,  I,   XX. 

This  and  following  all  deal  with  the  sdiemes  for  speculation  in  the 
American  debt  and  in  Western  lands. 

William  Duer  to  D.  Parker,  Nov.  5, 1788.  C.  P.,  n,  52. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Paricer  (copy).  New  York,  Dec.  3,  17B8. 
C.  P.,  I,  28. 
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Andrew  Craigie  to  Francois  Dupont  (o(^y),  Feb.  2»  1789.  C.  P., 
1,25. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  9,  1789. 
C.  P.,  n,  1. 

Francis  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Feb.  9,  1789.  C.  P.,  n,  2. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Francis  Dupont  (copy),  Feb.  17,  1789.  C.  P., 
1,32. 

Francois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  1789. 
C.  P.,  n,  4. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Francis  Dupont,  New  York,  Feb.  26,  1789. 

Francois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  March  15,  1789.  C.  P.,  n,  5. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Frangois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  May  4, 

1789.  C.  P.,  I,  84. 

C.  Gore  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Boston,  May  5,  1789.  C.  P.,  n,  89. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1789. 
C.  P.,  n,  7. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1789. 
C.  P.,  II,  10. 

Thomas  Porter  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  5,  1790. 
C.  P.,  n,  143. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Joel  Barlow  (copy).  New  York,  May  24,  1790. 
C.  P.,  I,  60. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Joel  Barlow  (copy).  New  York,  June  16,  1790. 
C.  P..  I,  64. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  June  20,  1790. 
C.  P.,  n,  2. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1790. 
C.  P.,  II,  9. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Frangois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  July  21, 

1790.  C.  P.,  I,  71. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Frangois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  Sept.  29, 
1790.  C.  P.,i,89. 

F.  New  York  Historical  Socxett:  Scioto  Papers 

i.  Letters  written  by  Brised 

Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  Falmouth,  Jan.  15, 1789. 

This  and  the  following  have  to  do  with  the  speculation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Craigie  and  Duer. 

Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  Paris,  Jan.  81, 1789. 
Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  AprO  28, 1789. 
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f.  LeUmn  to  or  eonctming  Bfismd 
Frangois  Dupont  to  BriaBot*  Beriin,  July  26»  1788. 

Detli  with  the  busiiwis  affain  of  the  Dupoiit  iunily. 
Aooount  of  Brinot  with  Andrew  Cnugie*  dfttad  Dee.  8,  1788L 

In  oonnection  with  the  ■pecnbtioii. 
FraiiQCHB  Dupont  to  BriflK>t»  PluiB»  Sept.  15»  1788. 

Annoimoet  that  he  wm  jiut  oa  the  pomt  of  •Urting  for  AmcrioA. 
ICera  Fisher  to  Briaaot,  Phihddphia,  Nov.  25, 1788. 

This  letter  and  the  next  coooeni  Bri»ot*a  departure  for  nsaoe. 

Mien  Ksher  to  Briasot,  Fhiladdphia,  Dec.  11, 1788. 
Mien  Fisher  to  Francois  Dupont»  (undated). 

This  letter  and  the  next  deal  with  pemnal  matters  and  annoonoe  the 
arrival  of  a  Firendunan  recommended  by  Brissot 

Bfiers  Fisher  to  FraoQcna  Dupont,  Fhiladdphia,  Oct  SI,  1780. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  York,  Jan.  24, 1789. 

This  and  the  following  deal  with  the  q)ecti]atioo  fai  the  American  debt 

David  Maitland  to  Brissot,  London,  Feb.  10, 1789. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  June  13,  1789. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  12, 1789. 

Personal  matters. 
Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  April  28, 1790. 

This  and  the  next  two  letters  concern  paper  mouldi  which  Briaaot  was 
to  procure  for  Gilpin  in  France. 

Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  May  S,  1790. 
Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  7, 1790. 
Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  May  1, 1790. 

This  and  the  following  oonoem  a  possibility  of  Brisaot's  return  to 
America. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  July,  5, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  May  24,  1791. 

This  and  the  following  deal  with  the  land  speculation  in  which  Brisnt 
was  engaged. 

Thomas  Porter  to  Brissot,  Alexandria,  July  12, 1790.  .^ 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  Aug.  81, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  York,  Sept.  12, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  York,  Oct.  6, 1790. 
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F.  de  Bayard  to  Bris8ot»  Philadelphia,  Nov.  2, 1790. 

An  expression  of  gratitude  for  kindness  shown  him  by  Miers  Fisher,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Brissot. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  2, 1790. 

Introduces  Wm.  Temple  Franklin,  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  is  to  execute  a  commission  for  Robert  Morris,  to  seU  land  in  New 
York  State. 

Thomas  Porter  to  Brissot,  New  York,  May  1, 1791. 
On  financial  matters. 

Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brissot,  April  22, 1791. 

Comments  on  the  French  political  situation  and  denoonoeB  davery. 

Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brissot  (undated). 
Same  subject  as  above. 

Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brissot,  Sept.  9,  1791. 
On  the  state  of  public  credit. 

Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  March  15,  1791. 
On  business  connected  with  the  sending  of  paper  moulds. 

Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brissot,  Nov.  20,  1791. 
Criticizes  Brissot's  Nouoeau  Voyage. 

Letter  to  Brissot  (unsigned),  Bensalem,  Nov.  20, 1791. 

It  begins  "Cher  IMre  et  Chdre  Soeur,"  and  is  evidently  from  Frangois 
and  Nancy  Dupont.  On  family  matters. 

Letter  to  Brissot  (unsigned),  Philadelphia,  Nov.  28, 1791. 

It  begins  in  the  same  numner  as  the  above  and  is  evidently  from  the 
same  persons.  Informs  Brissot  of  the  criticism  which  his  Nomeau  Voyage 
has  aroused  in  America. 

De  Nancrede  to  Brissot,  Boston,  May  1, 1791. 
A  note  of  introduction. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Frangois  and  Annette  Dupont,  Dee.  11, 1791. 
On  family  matters. 

Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  May  16, 1792 

Hopes  that  Brissot  has  not  taken  offense  at  the  criticism  on  his  book. 

Letter  to  Brissot  (unsigned),  Sept.  5, 1792. 
Expresses  desire  of  seeing  him  in  America. 
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Mien  Fiaber  to  Anne  Dupoot,  Nov.  11, 1788. 


Kjqiwci  wgwt  tlyit  ub  da  wpcwf  mdh  bo  immImo  oa  mw^Hit  m  tli> 
cptdmic. 

Letter  to  Brivot  (imngiied),  Jan.  tQ»  17M. 

Conunaits  on  Fkvndi  politioftl  afite. 

Mien  Fisher  to  Anne  Dnpoot,  Veove  AnUay ,  Fhiladd^iliia,  Maj 
S8, 1707. 

Congmtulates  her  on  being  at  home  egeia. 
Letter  addressed  to  Madamft  Aublay  (unsicDed  aiid  undatiBd). 

Appsienty  frooi  Madame  Bnant^  uif^D^  bar  to  ntnna  to  Vt  uu'iti 
Mien  Fisher  to  Anne  DtqMot,  Bensslem,  BepL  18  (7«ar  P). 

Condolencea  on  the  death  of  her  btother  in  kw. 

G.  MxacBmonBOua 

Ptooeedinga  of  the  Committee  for  the  aboliticp  of  the  alnve  tmd& 
1787-1810.  8  vols.  British  Museum,  manuscripts,  81854-M. 

Containf  inf onnation  as  to  the  rdatiooa  between  Biiasot  and  the  Amit 
des  Noirt  with  the  London  society. 

Lettre  de  M.  de  Comte  de  Mirabeau  k  M.  le  Cont^  G^:  Paris,  80 
mai,  1785. 

ConcemB  the  payment  of  the  woric  on  the  Banqne  de  St.  Charies.  The 
letter  is  the  property  of  the  late  M.  Paul  Aibaud,  of  Aiz  in  Pkovenoe.  ¥v 
a  copy  of  it  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  F.  M.  Fling,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Brissot,  notes  inddites  but  TAmerique. 

These  notes  are  in  Brissot's  own  hand,  unsigned  and  undated.  They 
are  the  property  of  M.  Charles  Vellay  of  Paris. 

Letter  of  Brissotto  the  Convention  from  the  Abbaye.  July  24, 1798. 
Bib.  Nat.,  Fr.  nouv.  acq.,  vol.  S07. 

Asking  for  a  hearing. 

Letter  of  Lord  Grenville  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Woronsow»  Dec  20, 
1792.  In  correspondenoe  of  Lord  Grenville.  British  Muaeum,  ad- 
ditional Mss.  86814. 

Concerning  a  possible  alliance  of  England  with  Aostria,  Fmasia»  and 
Russia  against  fSrance. 
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n.    PRINTED  MATTER 

A.  Bbissot'b  Own  Wokbb 

Le  Pot-pourri,  ^trennes  aux  gens  de  lettres  (par  BriflK>t  de  Warville 
et  N.  F.  Gaillard).  London,  1777. 

A  ooUection  of  satires  on  the  bar,  tlie  press,  the  theatre,  oontemporaiy 
customs,  etc.;  but  directed  chiefly  against  individual  men  of  letters,  who 
are  attacked  openly  by  name. 

Testament  politique  de  I'Angleterre.  Philadelphia  [Amsterdam], 
1780. 

Published  anonymously.  It  purports  to  be  an  original  production 
"found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Littleton,"  but  from  the 
account  of  the  publication  given  in  Brissot's  memoirs  (i,  197),  it  was 
evidently  his  own  woric  A  satire  on  the  policy  of  En^^d.  especially  with 
regard  to  her  colonies. 

Politick  Testament  van  England.  Amsterdam.  1781. 
A  Dutch  translation  of  the  preceding. 

Lettre  de  Brissot  (1^  fevrier,  1780)  k  M.  Doyen  sur  ton  HitUnre  de 
la  Ville  de  Chartree. 


Extract  from  the  Jounud  Eneifeiopidique^  April,  1780.  Noted  by  M. 
Perroud  in  his  edition  of  Brissot's  memcnrs. 

Recherches  philosophiques  sur  le  droit  de  propri6t6  et  sur  le  vol 
consid6r^  dans  la  nature  et  dans  la  soci^t6.  Chartres,  1780. 

Reprinted  in  vol.  vi  of  the  BibUcMque  PhUosophique,  An  argument 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  exclusive  property.  It 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  bitter  attack  on  Brissot  in  1798. 

Thtorie  des  loix  criminelles.    2  vols.  Beriin,  1781. 

First  submitted  to  the  Economic  Society  of  Berne  in  competition  for 
a  prise  on  the  best  means  of  reforming  the  penal  code,  but  published 
without  waiting  the  result  of  the  oompetitioiL  Meanwhfle  it  was  sub- 
mitted in  modified  form  for  a  prise  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Chalona- 
sur-Mame.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  means  of  lessening  crime;  and 
of  the  reformation  of  the  crinunal  law  with  a  view  to  making  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime  and  lessening  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  Tlie 
second  volume  deals  with  the  reform  of  the  procedure  in  criminal  trials. 

Throne  des  lois  criminelles, . . .  nouvelle  edition  pr6o6d^  d'une 
lettre  sur  Touvrage  par  le  President  Dupaty  et  suivie  du  Sang  inno- 
cent veng6  ou  Discours  sur  ks  reparations  dues  aux  accuses  innocents. 
2  vols.  Paris*  1836. 

The  editor  frankly  admowledges  making  notes  and  changes. 
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Let  Moyoii  d*adoiieir  k  rigueor  dee  loix  pfaelee  en  Hnuaoe^  em 
miire  4  la  eftret6  publiqiie,  ou  Dieoome  ooaroniiie  par  PAoadteie  de 
Chalone-eiir-Menie,  eo  1780t  euivie  de  cdid  qui  a  obtena  Fi 
0;>ar  J.  E.  D.  Bemaidi)  et  dee  eirtnile  de  qoefaiiiee  autm 
pttentte  k  la  mtaie  Acadfanie.  flielniie  enr  Menw,  1781. 

A  iHl^tly  niodified  foim  €l  the  ifait  pert  of  tiie  rUbrfc  d^  Jbw 
imBm.   InntTirr  i»ntinn  irtth  rrmdilnraliln  eililifinM  weepnlitthid  ■  Ih 

LeSeng  innooait  yeogft,  <m  Diecouie  ear  lee  rfpaialione  doee  am 
aceuefae  innooente.  CtmaanA  par  Paeadteie  dee  eciencae  ct  beHee- 
kttreedeChalaiia-earJdaRie»ktffaoat»1781.  BeiliiietFani»1781. 

Bqiimted  with  eqOeaelofy  notice  end  nplr  to  Om  etlMk  ia  tbe  Mii^ 
mtn  ol  Augiut  $,  1781,  in  the  MUioMfiii  pMMopMpM^  voL  tl  A^ 
reprinted  in  the  eeoood  eiBtion  of  the  Tk§oH§  im  M»  mimiudim,  lB9k 
v6L  n. 

DehtSiqpprfarioode  la  peine  demort  Onvregeeouwmiifeparraea' 
dteue  de  Chalooe-eor-Manie,  eo  17B0»  rHiiipriin^  par  A.  BdeaiL 
Lme»lM9. 

Coaaeti  of  brirf  eitiecto  ikcm  tiie  pfeoediiiff  wotl^  iraaa  tlMft  part  dnl- 
ing  with  tlie  lupprciiion  of  the  death  penalty. 

Un  Indfpendant  k  Tordre  dee  ayocats,  but  la  decadence  du  ber- 
reau  en  France.  Berlin,  1781. 

At  first  publiahad  anooymoaaly.  When  attrilMited  to  Briaeot*  he  ifid 
not  doiy  the  authorship.  Republished  with  RffiexiomM  PirUimiHaini, 
in  the  BiUioMque  PhUo^opkique^  vol.  ti. 

(Independence  dee  Anglo-Am^ricains  dfmontr6e  utile  A  la  Grande- 
Bretagne.  Lettres  extrait  du  Journal  d'Agriculture,  avril  et  mai,  1782. 
In  political  pamphlets.) 

Published  anonymously.  It  is  attributed  by  the  catalogue  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  to  Brissot;  but  as  it  contains  criticism  on  Bnnsecaa  not 
in  harmony  with  Brissot's  other  writings*  it  seems  hardly  poarible  that  it 
can  be  his. 

De  la  y^rite  ou  Mutations  eur  lee  moyene  de  panrenir  A  la  yhiU 
dans  toutes  les  connoissanoes  humainee.  NeuchAtel*  1788. 

A  consideration  of  the  different  lands  of  reasoning  by  ^diidi  one  msj 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  of  the  kind  of  goyemment  and  climate  beet  suited 
to  the  search. 

Biblioth^ue  phOosophique  du  l^gislateur,  du  politique,  du  jurii- 
consulte,  10  vols.  Berlhi  et  Paris,  1782-85. 

Consists  of  reprints  of  several  of  Brissot's  eariier  woiIds  (Ifcymf  it 
TpHnmr  le$  enmn  m  Fmnee;  L$  Smg  vmooaii  wm§$;  tUektnikm  TpkSbm' 
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phiques  tur  U  droit  de  proprUU  etswlevol,  and  De  la  Dicadenee  bu  barreau 
franQois),  speeches,  essays,  memoirs,  codes  and  constitutions  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  In  some  cases  they  are  given 
entire  and  sometimes  in  extracts  or  rSnmUs, 

Lettres  philosophiques  sur  St.  Paul,  sur  sa  doctrine  politique, 
morale,  et  religieuse  et  sur  plusieurs  points  de  la  religion  chr^tienne 
consid6r6s  politiquement.  Traduit  de  I'anglais  par  le  philosophe  de 
Femey,  et  trouvees  dans  le  porte-feuiUe  de  M.  V.,  son  ancien  secr6* 
taire.  Neuch&tel,  1783. 

An  argument  against  the  writings  of  SL  Paul  on  the  ground  that  they 
contain  contradictions,  improbable  stories  and  vicious  doctrines,  and  that 
they  show  a  spirit  of  marked  intolerance.  Among  these  vicious  doctrines 
Brissot  places  foremost  that  of  predestination  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

[The  same.]    Cliartres,  1774.  (?) 
[The  same.]    Hamburg,  1782. 

Le  Philadelphien  k  Geneve  ou  Lettres  d'un  Am6ricain  sur  la  demi^ 
revolution  de  Geneve,  sa  constitution  nouvelle,  T^migration  en  Irlande, 
etc.,  pouvant  servir  de  tableau  politique  de  Geneve,  jusqu'au  1784. 
Dublin,  1783. 

A  defense  of  the  democratic  party  in  Geneva. 

Correspondance  universelle  sur  ce  qui  intdresse  le  bonheur  de 
I'honmie  et  de  la  soci6t6.  Vol.  i,  NeuchAtel,  1783.  Vol.  n,  Londres, 
1783. 

An  effort  to  bring  about  reform  under  color  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween savants.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  include  tnmslations  of  German 
works.  A  large  part  is  obviously  Brissot's  own  work. 

Lettres  sur  la  liberty  politique,  adress^  k  un  membre  de  la  Cham- 
bre  des  Communes  d'Angleterre,  sur  son  Election  au  nombre  des  mem- 
bres  d'une  association  de  comt^;  traduites  de  Tanglais  en  francs  par 
le  R.  P.  de  Rose-Croix,  ex-Cordelier.  Avec  des  notes  de  rabb6  Pacot, 
auteur  de  Thistoire  des  Pays-Bas,  th^ologien,  conseiller  aulique  etc. 
Seconde  edition.  Li^e,  1783. 

Attributed  to  Brissot.  It  b  in  fact  a  translation  of  the  work  of  David 
Williams,  a  criticism  of  the  English  government  under  George  the  Third. 
The  notes,  which  contain  many  sarcastic  comments  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, are  probably  from  Brissot's  own  pen. 

Journal  du  Lic^  (sic)  de  Londres,  ou  Tableau  de  I'^tat  pr6sent  des 
sciences  et  des  arts  en  Angleterre.  2  tomes  en  1.  Paris,  1784. 

The  Journal  was  planned  to  indude:  (1)  discoveries  in  physics^  chemi^ 
try,  and  anatomy;  (2)  discoveries  in  the  arts;  (3)  book  reviews;  (4)  catar- 
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kgne  ol  noTritlH;  (s)  pbyi:  (s)  fopnta  <<  JadkU  dHMoM  and  d  tte 
eiiienii  the  pottkil  iiid  cMl  nilibitni  <<  b^uds  Cr)  lailka  i< 

nmtiiip  ot  whnnt  •ooatie^ 

flt  de  raat  de  llnde  <n  gininL  Fwu,  17U. 

An  fffbrt  to  imMnt  an  impHtkl  idebmollaaft.  and  to  en«te  a  prifis 
KBtnaeat  vUdh  Aoold  danaad  jwt  gownment  aad  ma*  lb— Jom  af 
tnda.  A  moit  opportmie  Hl^eel.  •■  b^nd.  Iwviog  Jnit  k»t  her  Anat 
can  cokmica,  waa  ifiiiLg  mote  attcotian  to  htr  [wmimimn  In  ^  E^L 

L'AutoriUltpjdatmde  Borne  aniaatie  on  KnHDcii  i^iade  de  Phb- 
toin  et  dea  ■ourcca  du  droit  canonigua.  Ghartma,  17M. 

fliiMj I  III  Alia  llial  lliiilnMaliiiniilliiailj  iJltiMiwiMl»riiaa 

ili^t  foundatim.  mot  the  Rofy  Sijiptiiwi  «-■*-*— ^  ahnoat  notUat  ■ 
dogma  or  dlac^klin^  the  dtemanf  the eomdlii^N  aot  miallibUMrf 
many  decnM  d  the  FUpM  falM.  and  the  aathodty  of  thandb«a<dtaB 
doubtfnL  PnblUMd  ancai7mi»4r. 
[Hie  aame.]    ITSA. 

Borne  jiig£e  ou  I'MitoriU  l^jdative  du  p^te  aittettie,  poor  aom 
de  rtpouM  auz  bnllea  paaatea,  nooTcllea  and  fntuna,  dn  pi^ie,  alb 
Paris,  1791. 

A  new  editioD  of  the  preceding,  pabliahed  at  the  time  of  the  fonnatka 
of  the  dvil  conititatioD  of  the  dergy  uid  directed  e^Mciall;  agaiuit  the 
Pope.   Brinot'i  name  appean  in  tlui  edition. 
Ud  IMfenseur  du  peuple  k  rEmpereur  Jo9q>h  11,  mr  arat  rtg^emoit 
conceraant  r^igratioo,  aes  diTeraes  rfiformes,  etc  Dublin.  1785. 
An  argument  in  favor  ot  emigiatiMi.  Publiahed  anonjniaiialy. 
Seconde  lettre  d'un  d^enseur  du  peuple  A  I'Empereur  Joaqth  IL 
■ur  aoQ  r^emeut  coocemaut  I'tougration,  et  priocipalemetit  sur  la 
rtvolte  dea  Val&quea,  oil  I'on  discute  A  fond  le  droit  de  r^rcdte  dn 
peuple.  Dublin,  1785. 

Macldntoah,  W.  Voyages  en  Eur<q>e,  eo  A«ie,  et  en  Afrique  . . . 
conimenctoenl777etfiniaenlTSl  .  .  .  suivisdesVoTageaduCoload 
C^per  dans  lea  Indes  ...  en  1779.  (Traduita  par  Brissot.)  2  vok 
Limdres  et  Paris,  1786. 

Biuw>t'Hiiamedoeanota|>pcar<Hi  the  title-page.  Inthaprrfaaobegini 
hii  idea  of  the  functioiu  of  a  translator  a«  follows:  "II  y  avait  dei  i^i^ 
titions,  je  lea  si  tiaguitx;  des  longueurs,  j  'ai  abrigi;  dea  idiea  peu  daire^ 
j'aitelard:  des  tausMUs.  j 'ai  les  ai  rifuUs  dans  les  notes;  csi  nninat  j'ai 
tAch£  de  conserver  dans  oet  ooTrage  tout  ce  qui  pourait  ttt«  instmetil 
btiicaiant,  amuMut,  pour  ka  Fhtngaia." 
fnieiune.1    1792. 
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Examen  critique  des  voyages  dans  TAm^rique  septentrionale,  de 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Chasteilux;  ou  lettre  k  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
dans  laquelle  on  refute  principalement  ses  opinions  sur  les  Quakers, 
sur  les  n^gres,  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  rhomme.  Londres»  1786. 

A  defenae  of  the  morality  and  religious  and  political  dogmas  of  the 
Quakers  and  of  the  ability  and  rights  of  the  negroes. 

A  translation  of  the  same.  Philadelphia,  1788. 

Mon  mot  auz  acad^miciens.  1786. 

In  his  BibliograjMe  de  Brigsoi  (Mdmoires  i,  zxzii)  M.  Perroud  says: 
"  Je  n  *ai  pu  retoumer  cette  brochure  en  faveur  du  magndtisme  animal  et 
du  somnambulisme;  mais  elle  a  sdrement  exists,  car  les  Mhnoiret  $0CfeU 
du  18  juillet  1786  Tannoncent,  sous  ce  titre:  Un  mot  k  Toreille  des  acad£- 
miciens  et  disent  que  c  'est  un  6crit '  vigoureuz.' " 

D^nonciation  au  public  d'un  nouveau  projet  d'agiotage  ou  Lettre 

k  M.  le  Comte  de  S sur  un  nouveau  projet  de  Compagnie  d'as- 

surances  contre  les  incendies  k  Paris,  sur  ses  inconvdniens,  et  en 
g6n6ral  sur  les  inconvdniens  des  compagnies  par  actions.  Londres, 
1786. 

Bris9ot*s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page.  His  argument  is 
based  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Fires  are  leas  frequent  at  Paris  than 
at  London,  whose  example  in  the  matter  of  insurance  it  is  proposed  to 
follow;  {i)  the  premiums  at  which  the  company  proposes  to  insure  would 
not  make  it  worth  while;  (S)  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  owner  of  a  house 
to  apportion  the  expense  among  his  tenants;  (4)  the  city  govenunent  wiU 
feel  less  responsibility  in  preventing  fires;  (5)  claims  for  damages  will  give 
rise  to  disputes;  (6)  and  in  the  case  of  this  particular  company  the  pro- 
moters hope  to  make  a  monopoly  of  it  and  by  connecting  it  with  a  water 
company  in  which  they  are  already  interested,  they  hope  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  stock  of  both  companies. 

Seconde  lettre  contre  la  Compagnie  d'assuranoe,  pour  lea  incendies 
k  Paris  et  contre  d'agiotage  en  g6n6ral,  adressde  k  MM.  Perrier  et 
Compagnie.  Londres,  1786. 

The  title-page  bears  this  quotation  from  Rousseau:  "On  commence  par 
mettre  le  feu  k  U  maison  pour  faire  jouer  les  pompes."  Chiefly  an  attack 
on  M.  Perrier,  the  author  of  the  proq>ectu8  of  the  proposed  company,  and 
a  reply  to  his  argument  for  connecting  the  fire  insurance  company  with 
the  water  company. 

Lettres  philosophiques  et  politiques  sur  rhiatoire  de  TAngleterre 
depuis  son  origine  jusqu'i  nos  jours  traduits  de  Tanglais.  (Brissot 
translator.)  2  vols.  London,  1786. 

In  the  Biographie  UniieerHitU  of  Michaud  it  is  stated  that  these  are  the 
famous  letters  attributed  to  Lord  Lyttleton.  This  is  a  mistake.  Th^are 
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JMtoiid  ft  twnMlitinn  of  il  gjitefy  qf  ft^wrf  ^  •  toto 
NaUtmm  iokitSmhr  Olhw  GoUbnhh.  iwtilhhml 
1771.  TlMiioCMaMbjBiinot  AeooidiBf  lothepniMelw 
■fif  rwrfdfniMn  Hhrilj  In  miHif  thn  tninrfaflMi    lbs 
ben  atbilmtod  to  Midaine  BriMotp  bat  Briaot  «jv  wi^^ 
tint  it  wit  not  lib  own  watk. 

De  Ift  RMBioe  et  des  fitats-Uoiiv  ou  de  llmportaaoe  de  la  vfi^^ 
de  I'AmMqoe  pour  le  bodbeiir  de  Ia  Fimioe^  des  lappotU  de  oe  vogr- 
aimie  et  des  fitots-Unis,  dM  avantages  ftaptoqam  qa*OB  iieiiv«oft  m- 
tiicr  de  kun  liaiaoiiB  de  ocMiimeroet  et  cnfin  la  atnatioD  aetoelkde 
fitAta>Uiiii^pwfiticniieClaviire0tJ.P.Bri«otdeW«nriil^  Landrat 
17B7. 

Aa  M|uumt  eguiist  tiie  HMMfHtlw  tiwoiy  e&d  for  gmter  CraedoB 
of  tiade^  fapftrMj  for  ciowr  cnmnwrriri  rBiiitfcMii  betwiiw  naaoamd 
tbe  Unitod  Sliilai:  on  tfaa  ^omid  tbrt  tiM  ladled  StatOB  noedMl  tfe 
ifMttiirfifitqwgi  of  Btwioe^  and  I^aaoe  the  natiinl  pwidaete  of  tiie  Uailed 
Stetea  TIm  noik  ii  dedkated  to  tbe  AnMiioen  Goafnee  ead  to  tbe 
fciendi  of  the  United  Statci  fa  both  bwnliphiwm 

fThe  feme.]  B^ninted  m  1791  u  voL  m  of  the  Ncumau  Fppmi 
4an$  faff  itaU-Unii. 

Connkfatioiis  on  the  rdative  litiiatioo  of  nnnoe  aod  the  United 

States  of  America,  translated  firom  the  FrcDch.  London,  1788. 

A  translation  of  the  above. 
Commeroe  of  America  with  Europe.  Londan»  1794. 

Another  translation  of  the  above.  Published  as  tlie  aeooad  volmne  of 
the  translation  of  the  Nouveau  Voyage, 

[The  same.]  A  Dutch  translation  of  tlie  alxive.  Am»t^t*l«", 
17M. 

Published  as  the  second  volume  of  a  Dutdi  translation  of  the  NomeoM 
Voyage, 

Lettre  A  I'auteur  du  Mereure  poUHque  par  les  auteurs  du  trait6 
intitule  De  la  France  et  lee  Etaie-llnis.  BouiUon,  1787. 

A  defense  in  answer  to  certain  chai^ges  that  had  been  made  in  the  If cr* 
cure  PoliHque  of  June  80,  1787,  regarding  statements  oontamed  ia  Dele 
France  el  dee  Staia-Unit,  relative  to  Warren  Hastmgs.  Briant  evidently 
believed  in  his  guilt. 

Point  de  banqueroute  ou  Lettre  A  un  cr6ancier  de  I'fitat,  sor  Tim* 
possibility  de  la  banqueroute  nationale  et  sur  les  moyena  de  ramener 
le  credit  et  la  paix.  Londres,  1787. 

Published  anonymously.  An  argument  against  a  dedaiatioa  of  baak- 
nq>tcy  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  it  would  degrade  not  oa|y  the 
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sovereigii  and  the  ministera,  but  also  the  entire  nation  before  the  world; 
(2)  England  was  worse  off  than  France,  but  did  not  declare  bankruptcy; 
(S)  there  would  be  no  confidence  in  the  treaties  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
made  by  France;  it  would  injure  both  foreigners  and  Frenchman  who  had 
lent  to  the  state;  (5)  there  would  be  a  general  upset  to  financial  conditions; 
and  (6)  a  bad  moral  effect  would  result. 

[  The  same.]    London,  1787. 

Point  de  banqueroute  ou  Lettres  k  un  crdancier  de  r£tat,  sur  les 
consequences  de  la  revocation  des  deux  impdts,  relativement  k  la 
dette  nationale.  Seconde  partie.  Paris,  1787. 

A  defense  of  Parlemeni  for  its  refusal  to  register  certain  proposed  taxes, 
and  a  defense  of  France  for  taking  the  side  of  the  republican  party  in 
HoUand. 

Pomt  de  banqueroute  ou  Lettres  k  un  creancier  de  I'fitat,  sur  Tim- 
possibilite  de  la  banqueroute  nationale,  et  sur  les  moyens  de  ramener 
le  credit  et  la  paix.  Nouvelle  edition,  augmentde  de  trois  autres  lettres 
sur  la  dette  nationale  consider^e  relativement  k  la  revocation  des  deux 
imp6ts,  k  la  guerre  de  Holland  et  k  ceile  de  Turquie.  Londres,  Oct. 
1787. 

A  republication  in  a  single  work  of  the  two  preceding  pamphlets. 

[The  same.]    London,  1788. 

Observations  d'un  republicain  sur  les  diff^rens  syst^mes  de  Tad- 
ministrations  provinciales,  particuli^rement  sur  ceux  de  MM.  Turgot 
et  Necker,  et  sur  le  bien  qu'on  pent  en  espdrer  dans  les  gouvememens 
monarchiques.  Lausanne,  1788. 

A  severe  criticism  of  the  plans  both  of  Nedcer  and  of  Turgot,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  a  frank  state- 
ment of  disbeli^  in  the  efficacy  of  reform  under  a  monarchy. 

[The  same.]    Paris,  1789. 

Lettre  k  I'Empereur  sur  Tatrocite  des  supplices  qu'il  a  substitu^s 
comme  adoucissement  k  la  peine  de  mort.  Bruxelles,  1787. 

Brissot*s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page.  He  praises  the  em- 
peror for  having  abolished  the  death  penalty,  but  censures  him  for  having 
substituted  that  of  branding. 

Reponse  k  une  critique  des  lettres  d'un  cultivateur  am^ricain,  des 
Quakers,  etc.,  faite  par  I'auteur  anonyme  des  Becherches  sur  les 
£uts-Unis.  April,  1788. 

The  critic  whom  Brissot  attadcs  was  M.  Massei,  an  Italian  who  had 
lately  visited  the  United  States.  A  defense  of  Cr^vecoeur,  particularly  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  negroes  and  the  Quakers. 
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Diaooun  BUT  k  n^oenl6  d*Mablir  i  Fvb  one  iociM  poi^ 
ayec  odle  de  Londres.  k  rabolitioii  de  la  tiaite  et  de  Vrndmiwrngt  dm 
n^grei;  pioiMnio6e  k  19  temer,  1788»  dam  une  MKiM  de  qmiyjiiiJi 
amisimMembUt  iParia.  41apriteedn  oomMdeLoodraa. 

ThiiaddieM,thoiighiiot^gwi,iiaailrwdi*i^ 

A  tnadatioii  of  the  iame.  fa  ClailEaoii»llioiiuM»  Anoangron  the 
impolicy  of  the  African  dave  trade.  Philadelphia,  1788. 

LeMoniteiir.  [ParCoiidoroet»J.P.BriwytdeWamDeeiChmlRj 
17B8. 

PuUiahedMMmymiNidty.  Theo•lak«lleoftheBj&iMtf^pM2VM«Mblt 
Fteii,  and  the  artick  on  Briiwi  In  the  BM9ro|)*i#  ITm^ 
attiibnte  it  to  Briaiot.  Ckvidre^  and  Candomt  Iti  pobt  of  idev  doM 
not,  however*  leem  m  hannooy  with  the  general  attittide  of  thaee  ohb. 
See  Ferroud,  if  Imotrwt  i$  Bnimi,  i,  slvL 

Le  Batriote  Frangaia,  oa  Jbamai  libre  hnpartiBl  ct  natiooaL  par 
ime  aociM  de  citoyciia.  U  man,  17B0. 

The  proapeetoa  of  the  JonnaL 

Pkn  de  conduite  pour  ka  d6pat£a  du  peiqde  aox  fitata  GtatauMB 
1789.  [Paria,  1789.] 

A  diacnasion,  in  modi  detafl,  of  the  ri^ta  and  dutiea  of  the  Stataa- 
General.  Its  most  significant  features  are  its  support  of  monarchy  and  iti 
argument  that  the  business  of  the  Statee-General  does  n«yt  include  tk 
making  of  a  constitution. 

Discoura  pronono6  par  M.  Briaaot  de  Warville,  4  Tdection  du  dia- 
trict  de  k  me  des  Fillea-SaintrThomaa,  le  21  avril,  1789.  [Paris,  1789.] 

An  argument  that  the  electors  should  be  instructed  on  the  foOowiag 
points  in  order  that  they  in  turn  might  instruct  the  lepieaentatiTes: 
that  they  make  a  dedaration  of  ri^ts;  that  they  consider  the  means  of 
establishing  a  free  constitution;  that  they  provide  proviaionaUy  for  tk 
urgent  needs  of  the  state. 

Trois  mota  auz  Pariaiena  aur  k  n^ceaait^  de  publir  lea  ncmia  del 
candidata. 


M.  Perroud,  in  his  Biblioffraphu  de  Brissoi  (Mfmoir»  de  Brieml^  i,  xzzm), 
notes:  "Petite  brochure  qui  parut  en  mai  1789,  quelques  joun  avant 
r^lection  de  Paris." 

Pr^cia  adreas^  k  Taaaembl^  gdn^rale  dea  flecteura  de  Paris,  pour 
aervir  k  k  redaction  du  cahier  dea  dolfancea  de  cette  ville.  [Paiii, 
1789.] 

An  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Paris  to  adopt  some  qrstem  m  drawing  op 
their  statement  of  grievances,  to  confine  themselves  to  '*Tmtiala  and  not 
to  wander  mto  useless  detaik 
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Observations  sur  la  n^cessit^  d'^tablir  danB  ks  diff^rents  districts 
et  dans  Tassembl^  g6n6rale  des  ^lecteurs  de  Paris,-  des  oomitte  de  cor- 
respondance  avec  les  d6put^  de  Paris  auz  £tats-G^neraux,  suivies 
d'un  r6cit  de  quelques  faits  arriv^  dans  I'^lection  du  District<les- 
Filles-Saint-Thomas.    1789. 

Bri8sot*8  argument  was  to  the  effect  that  by  keeping  in  existence 
some  machinery  for  concerted  action  the  people  of  Paris  would  be  better 
able  to  exert  influence  upon  the  States-General. 

Le  Patriote  Fran^.  [No.  1.  Paris,  6  mai,  1789.] 

An  account  of  the  opening  of  the  State»-General  and  a  discussion  of  the 
cahier  of  the  third  estate  at 


Lettre  de  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  aux  souscripteurs  de  journal  in- 
titul^  ''Le  PcAriaU  FranQoisr  [12  mai,  1789.] 

An  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Patricte  FrangaU, 

Scrutin  de  Telection  de  Paris  ou  Lettre  de  M.  B.  de  W.  &  un  61ecteur» 
mai,  1789. 

Noted  by  M.  Perroud  in  his  Bibliographie  de  Brieeot, 

M6moire  aux  £tats-G6n6raux  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  rendre  d^  ce  mo- 
ment la  presse  libre,  et  surtout  pour  les  joumauz  politiques.  1789. 

A  plea  for  freedom  of  the  press  oo  the  ground  that  it  wasa  natural  right. 

No.  1^  L'Ombre  de  J.  P.  Brissot  aux  l^gislateurs  fran^ais,  sur  la 
libert6  de  la  presse  ou  Extrait  fidMe  d'un  imprim^  ayant  pour  titre 
**Mhnmre  cmx  Siats-OSneraux  mr  la  nSeesgiti  de  rendre  dh  ee  moment 
la  preeee  libre,*'  par  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville.  Publi6  avec  quelques 
notes  par  T.  Dethier  de  rOurthe.  Paris,  an  vn. 

An  effort  to  turn  to  practical  use  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Bevolutioii. 

Reflexions  sur  Tadmission  aux  £tats-G^^ux  des  d^ut^  de  Saint 
Domingue.  [Paris,  1789.] 

An  argument  against  the  admission  of  the  deputies  on  the  ground  that 
the  number  was  too  large,  that  their  dection  was  neither  free  nor  valid, 
and  that  their  admission  would  injure  the  cause  of  the  mulattoes. 

Projet  d'une  d^laration  des  droits  de  la  Commune  pour  servir  au 
plan  de  municipality  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 

Noted  by  Perroud  in  his  BiUiographie  de  Brismd. 

Discours  prononc6  au  district  des  Filles-Saint-Thomas,  le  21  juiUet, 
1789,  sur  la  constitution  municipale  4  former  dans  la  ville  de  Paris. 

Given  in  part  in  Lacroix,  AeUi  de  la  Commune  de  Pane, 
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Le  F^triote  Fraucus*  jounial  libre,  impartial  et  natioiiAl  par  one 
wodM  de  dtoyena,  et  dirig6  par  J.  P.  Brinot  de  Warville.  8  vdIs^ 
S8  juilleU  ITSiHt  jvaai,  1708. 

See  diapteriY. 

Motifs  des  cominiMaires  pour  adopter  le  plan  de  mnnkapalitfe  qa*ib 
ont  prtent^  k  I'assembKe  gte^rale  dei  iei»68entant8  de  la  Commiiiie, 
his  k  ra88embl6e  g^tole  • .  •  suivii  da  projet  du  plan  de  la  munici- 
paUt6.  Paris,  aoiit,  1789. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  for  a  dtgr  goTemment. 

Adiesse  de  TassembMe  g^n^rale  des  r6pr68entant8  de  la  ooinmuiie  de 
Paris  pr68ent^  k  I'assembKe  nationale.  10  oct,  1780. 

ThiB  address,  niiich  was  diawn  np  by  Brissot,  was  occisionfd  1^  tlw 
transfer  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Pkris  after  the  events  ol  October  5 
and  6. 

Observations  sur  le  plan  de  la  municipality  de  Paris  8uivi6s  du  plan 
original  et  d*une  declaration  des  droits  des  municipalit^s.  Paris,  [15 
nov.,  1780]. 

A  defense  against  the  accusation  of  giving  the  mumdpality  too  much 
power. 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville  sur  le  question  de  savoir  si 
Paris  sera  le  centre  d'un  d^partement  de  dix-huit  lieues  de  diam^tre 
ou  s'il  formera  seul  un  d^pautement  en  lui  joignant  une  banlieue  de 
deux  ou  trois  lieues.  Paris,  Dec.,  1780. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  on  account  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  city. 

M6moire  sur  les  noirs  de  TAm^rique  septentrionale  lu  A  la  SodM 
des  Amis  des  Noirs  le  8  Janvier,  1700.  Paris,  1700. 

An  account  of  his  observations  during  his  recent  journey  to  Amerios, 
dealing  with  what  had  been  done  (1)  against  slavery;  (2)  against  the  im- 
portation of  slaves;  (3)  for  freedom;  (4)  for  the  education  of  the  negro. 

Adresse  k  TAssembl^e  Nationale  pour  I'abolition  de  la  traite  des 
Noirs,  par  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Noirs.  5  f^vrier,  1700. 

The  address  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Brissot,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  society. 

Discours  sur  la  raret^  du  num6raire  et  sur  les  moyens  d*y  rem6dier, 
prononc6  k  Tassembl^  g^n^rale  des  reprisantants  de  la  Commune  de 
Paris,  le  10  f^vrier,  1700.  Paris,  1700. 

An  attack  on  the  methods  of  the  Catsw  d'eseompte  and  an  argument  for 
its  more  rigid  control  by  the  government. 
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Motion  sur  la  n6cessit6  de  droonscrire  lavente  des  biens  eocl^sias- 
tiques  aux  municipality  dans  leur  territoire  etc.;  pr6sent^  k  I'as- 
semblee  g^n^rale  des  reprfesentants  de  la  Commune  de  Paris.  22  mai, 
1790.  Paris,  1790. 

An  argument  to  show  that  the  municipalities  were  to  get  an  unduly 
large  benefit  from  the  unrestricted  sale  to  them  of  church  lands. 

Rapport  sur  la  lettre  de  M.  de  Bourges  au  Comit6  de  Constitution, 
concemant  I'affaire  des  juifs,  fait  par  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  k  I'as- 
sembl^e  g6n6rale  des  repr^sentants  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,  le  29  mai, 
1790.  [Paris,  1790.] 

An  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the  rights  of  active  citizens  to  the  Jews. 

Discours  sur  la  vente  des  biens  ecd^siastiques  et  sur  les  ndoessit6 
de  Tattribuer,  pour  Paris,  au  seul  bureau  de  ville,  k  Texclusion  des 
sections  etc.;  prononc6  k  Tassembl^e  g^n^rale  des  reprdsentants  de  la 
Commime  de  Paris,  le  14  juin,  1790.  [Paris,  1790.] 

A  plea  for  centralization  in  city  government. 

Rapport  dans  Taffaire  de  MM.  D'Hosier  et  Petit-Jean,  lu  aux 
Comitis  de  recherches  de  TAsembl^e  nationale  et  de  la  municipality 
de  Paris,  le  29  juillet,  1790.  Paris,  1790. 

A  defense  of  the  alleged  deqx>t]c  action  of  the  committee. 

Another  edition  with  a  covering  title  containing  the  words,  *' Pro- 
jet  de  contre-r^volution  par  les  somnambulistes  ou  rapport,"  etc. 

A  Stanislas  Clermont . . .  sur  le  diatribe  de  oe  dernier  contre  les 
Comity  de  recherches  et  sur  son  apologie  de  Madame  Jumilhac  et  des 
illuming.  Paris,  1790. 

This  and  the  following,  a  defense  of  the  oonmiittee  Apropos  of  the  same 
subject  as  the  above. 

R6plique  de  . . .  &  Stanislas  Clermont,  concemant  ses  nouvelles 
observations  sur  les  Comity  de  recherches,  sur  les  causes  des  troubles, 
les  folliculaires,  le  long  Parliament  d'Angleterre,  M.  Necker,  etc 
Paris,  1790. 

Lettres  k  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pange  sur  sa  brochure  intitule  ''Re- 
flexions sur  la  delation  et  sur  le  Comit6  de  recherches."    Paris,  1790. 
A  defense  of  the  CcmiU  de  recherehe$, 

Discours  prononc^  k  la  section  de  la  Biblioth^ue  dans  son  assem- 
bl4e  g^n^rale  du  24  octobre,  1790,  sur  la  question  du  renvoi  des  mi- 
nistres.  [Paris,  1790.] 

An  appeal  to  the  peofde  to  dsmaiid  Um  dianknl  cf  Iks  afaiiitay; 
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Lettre  de  J.  P.  Brivot  k  VL  Bunmn,  nir  «■  nppoits  c 
Ih  ooloiuea,  Im  dtocta  qni  In  ont  nhri^  li 
•or  m  condiiitc  dwu  le  ooon  de  U  BAvofattioB;  mv  k  c 
vnis  dCmooMtea;  nr  Im  bun  de  U  Cooititutian,  las  obatodn  qn 
^oiipoecnti  lOQ  ■chtymnt,  Ik  aenniti  de  Ik  tamnw  praoqitanaiL 
Fkiii,lTM. 

An  attack  <n  Bv^na'a  a^Hfal  polkj  anl  as  ■miiiiait  to  tbe  tttdL 
tlMt  the  traobka  itf  the  oolcnka  wen  due  to  tlw  kwi  ef  Haicfa  aod  Octo- 
ber, 1700,  and  that  aalni  One  lew*  wtn  dialled  the  oabxuM  wonU  be- 


B^flexknu  ear  le  nouTflao  dfaret  lendn  pour  le  Mutihiqne  et  lei 
oobnin  le  SO  novanbie,  1790,  pour  Mrrir  do  mite  A  bt  itUxe  A  M. 

BviuTe.  [Parifl,  1780.] 


mflerione  but  I'ftat  de  U  BodM  dn  tiectcun  pstriot^  aor  •■ 
tnTMnt.  ear  In  foRua  prapra  A  fiun  de  boonn  flfrtJoni . . .  hne  A 
ranembUe  de  oette  aoctW  due  k  etence  dn  tl  dfaembR.  ITtft 

Puis,  1700. 

A  dimudoD  of  the  bett  metbode  of  Toting. 
Libert^  de  la  preaee,   prSds  pour  J.  P.  Brinot  cootre  Sf .  B^nn, 
ae  diaant  repr£aentant  de  la  munidpaliti  de  Bemiremont.  pBris,  1700. 

A  defeoM  <d  the  freedom  of  the  pttm  apropos  of  tbe  accuaationa  of 

libel  brou^t  agtunit  Brinot  bj  the  mimkipali^  of  RemirenioBt. 

J.  p.  Brissot  au  libelliate,  Louia-MArthe-Gouy. 
A  denial  of  the  BUegatiom  of  Gouy  and  a  promite  to  anewtr  tbem. 

B^lique  de  J.  P.  Briaaot  A  la  "Premie  et  derni^  Lettre  de  Loti» 
Marthe-Gou7,"  difenaeur  de  la  traite  dn  aoin  et  de  TeaclaTagb 
Paria,  1701. 


Affaire  de  Tobago.  B^ponae  de  J.  P.  Brissot  aox  lettiea  iiuMea 
dani  le  Journal  de  Pari*,  par  MH.  Dillon  .  .  .  et  Henrkm  [de 
Hoselles)  .  .  .  >iir  In  ridamationa  dea  plaoteura  de  Tobago.  [Parii, 
1701.] 

CoDcemt  tbe  dedoon  at  a  covrt  bjr  virtue  of  whidi  eertaia  p{ 
whom  theae  writen  defended,  enved  v»y^  their  ddita. 
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Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les  £tata-Unis  de  TAmdrique  a^tentrionale 
{fait  en  1788].  8  vols.    Paris,  1791. 

Volume  m  consistfl  of  the  work  previously  published  by  Clavi^  and 
Brissot:  '*I>e  U  France  et  des  fitats-Unis." 

New  travels  in  the  United  States  of  America  performed  in  1788. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Dublin,  1792. 

A  translation  of  the  above. 

[The  same.]  2  vols.  London,  1792. 

[The  same.]  2  vols.   London,  1794. 

This  edition  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Brissot.  said  to  be  by  Joel 
Barlow,  who  translated  the  Vcyaige  from  the  French.  It  includes  a  por- 
trait of  Brissot  and  an  appendix.  M.  Penoud,  in  his  BiUiographu  de 
Brissot  (MSmoires,  I,  zzxviii,  notes:  '*Cette  vie,  traduite  sfpar^ment  en 
anglais,  a  M  public  en  1708.  Note  de  ViUenave  dans  Farticle  de  Biog. 
univ,  de  Beaulieu.*' 

[The  same.]  Boston,  1797. 

Nieuwe  Beize  in  de  Vereenigde  Staaten  van  Noord-Amerika. . .  • 
Uit  het  Fransch  vertaald  en  met  eenige  ophdderingen  en  bijvoegselen 
vermeerderd.  3  deel.  Amsterdam.  [1794.] 

Reise  durch  die  vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord  Amerika  im  Jahre 
1788  aus  dem  Franz5sischen  mit  der  kurtzen  Lebensgeschichte  des 
Verfassers  und  mit  einigen  Erillutenmgen  und  Zustttzen  vermehrt 
von  Theophil  Frederik  Ehrmann.  Durkheim  an  der  Haard,  1792. 

Nya  resa  genom  Nord-Americanska  fristatema  &r  1788.  FrSn 
f ranska  originalet  sammendregen  . . .  af  Johan  R.  Forster.  Of wersatt 
frin  tyskan.  Stockholm,  1799. 

Discours  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  le  roi  pent  6tre  jug6,  prononc6  k 
Tassembl^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  dans  la  stance  du  10  juillet, 
1791.  Paris.  [1791.] 

An  argument  in  favor  of  holding  the  king  responsible  for  his  misdeeds. 
Made  at  the  time  of  the  repuUican  crisis  after  the  flight  to  Varennes. 
One  of  Bris^t's  most  noted  speeches. 

A  Discourse  upon  the  question  whether  the  king  shall  be  tried. 
Translated  by  P.  G.  de  Nancrede.  First  American  edition,  Boston, 
1791. 

A  translation  of  the  above. 

Discours  prononc^  par  M.  Brissot  k  Tassembl^e  des  Amis  de  la  Con- 
stitution le  10  juillet,  1791,  ou  Tableau  frappant  de  la  situation  actuelle 
des  puissances  de  I'Europe.  [Paris,  1791.] 

An  extract  from  the  above  address. 


Becuol  de  qndqnei  Acriti  praMqulcniMt  «KbaH*  dn  "ArirU* ' 
Prmsau"  idstif  Jt  Ift  diicnwion  dn  parti  A  prandn  poor  le  rai,  ctde 
U  qncstion  lor  le  r^mbliwiiaiM  «t  U  mooudiitt.  V»m,  1791. 


peued  in  the  PatrM*  Frmtti». 
lUpoDK  de  J.  P.  BriMOt  mi  weand  Chut  dn  Coq.    ^lii,  inU 

A  ttt^irmimtiiw  aa  liliiiiw  of  ft  porter  In  irtUi  ha  had  htm  a^vkd. 
Diicoun  tar  1m  oonrcntiani,  praoonoA  i  U  loatU  dea  Amia  de  k 
Cooititutioo,  ■tents  uu  Jiooluni,  le  8  aoflt,  17S1.  ^kiu,  17B1.] 

A  piM  li«  fiMd.  pcriodle  ooanntiaiw  wludi  ibmLi  ba  imlnii  imIi  iit  d 
tha  fiBffiitiTf  and  Ic^datiw  bnsdMi  of  tba  gufmunoota 
BipoiiK  de  JequM  Ficne  BriMot  4  tons  ki  HbdBetei  qtd  oat 
•ttaqui  et  attAquent  n  vie  pnwtc.  Fuii^  1781. 

An  aocoont  cf  hii  eariy  lifa  and  a  dehoae  of  tha  chaipa  mada  agahat 
him  In  oonnection  with  Ua  eandidaqr  far  ritcttoo  to  tha  LagMnliw  to- 

Hie  life  of  J.  p.  Briant,  dtfmtr  front  Bnm  and  hoba  t»  the  w- 
lioDelGuiventiaD.writtaibyluDueltHidtnnriatedbamtl>e  hvA 
London.  1794. 

A  tnniUtioii  at  the  above. 
Auz  £lecteui8  du  d£partcment  de  Paris. 

Noted  by  M.  Perroud  in  hk  Bibtiograt^  ^  Britiel  in  tsonnectMNi  walk 
the  dectSoo*  to  the  SUte»<!eiiB«].    But  it  appoaia  n&a  to  be  lb 
pamphlet  published  in  comiectiiin  with  the  Th^veneaii  de  Horauk  one- 
tJOVCT^.   Aug.  86,  1791. 
B^lique  k  ChArles  Theveneau  Moronde.  Paris,  1701. 

A  reply  to  further  attach.   See  the  piecediog  woik. 
Dernier  Mot  de  J.  P.  Brisaot  aur  un  nouveau  libelle  de  SdoiaiKle 
et  aur  lea  autres  libellea,  adieaai  aux  ^lecteun  de  Paris.  [Paris,  ITQl.J 
Discoura  suT  la  n£ceasit£  de  maint-jnir  le  d6cret  rendu  le  15  tnai,  1791, 
oi  faveur  des  hommes  de  couleur  libies,  prononc^  le  12  scptembre.  17VI, 
&  la  s6ance  de  la  soci£t£  dea  Amis  de  la  Constitution.  [Paris,  1791.] 
A  protest  sgainat  any  reconstdention  cf  the  decieee  in  tavo  of  tbi 
mulsttoes. 
Disoours  sur  I'utiliti  des  sodit^  patriotiquea  et  pcpulairea.  sur  It 
n£cessit£  de  les  maintwiir  et  de  les  multiplier  par-tout,  prcmonci 
le  28  septembre,  1791,  &  la  stance  de  la  soci£t£  des  Amis  de  la  Conatt- 
tution.  [Paris,  1791.] 

Emphania  the  need  of  nidi  societies  to  ke^  watdi  ovtt  the  adauit- 
istration  and  to  diacim  sod  prepaie  the  way  tor  good  laws. 
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Discours  siir  rorganisation  des  comity,  destin^  k  6tre  prononc^  k 
TAssembl^e  nationale  le  12  octobre,  1791,  pronono6  aux  Jacobins  le 
14  octobre.  Paris,  1791. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  having  as  few  oommittees  as  possible. 

Discours  sur  les  Emigrations  et  sur  la  situation  de  la  France  rela- 
tivement  aux  puissances  Etrang^res,  prononcE  le  20  octobre,  1791,  k 
TAssembl^e  nationals  Paris,  1791. 

An  argument  that  in  meting  out  punishment  to  the  hnigris  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  princes  and  the  public  functionaries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  private  citizens  on  the  other. 

Discours  sur  un  projet  de  d6cret  relatif  k  la  revolte  des  Noirs,  pio- 
nonc6  k  TAssembl^  nationale,  le  30  octobre,  1791.  Paris,  1791. 

An  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  reported  revolt  and  a  plea  for  the  re- 
arming of  the  mulattoes. 

Discours  sur  la  n6cessit6  de  suspendre  momentan^ent  le  paiement 
des  liquidations  au-dessus  le  8,000 1.  avant  d'toettre  de  nouveauz  as- 
signats,  et  sur  les  finances  en  g^n^ral,  prononc6  k  TAssemblEe  nationale 
dans  la  seance  du  S4  novembre,  1791,  [Paris,  1791]. 

A  criticism  of  the  loose  management  of  the  finances  and  a  plea  for  the 
issue  of  assignats  of  small  denominations. 

Discours  sur  les  causes  des  troubles  de  Saint-Domingue,  pionono6 
k  la  stance  du  ler  d^cembre,  1791.  Paris,  [1791]. 

An  argument  that  the  revolt  was  caused  by  the  mulattoes  and  negroes 
being  deprived  of  thrir  rights. 

Projet  de  d^cret,  relatif  k  I'emploi  des  troupes  destin^  pour  Saint- 
Domingue.  Paris,  7  dec.,  1791.  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  plea  for  sending  to  the  colonies  commissionen  and  troops  who  were 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  these  conunissioners,  that  is  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  used  by  the  whites  against  the  negroes  and  muhittoes. 

Soci6te  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  sdante  aux  Jacobins  k  Paris. 
Discours  sur  la  nfcessitE  de  declarer  la  guerre  aux  princes  allemands 
qui  prot^gent  les  hnigriSf  pronono6  le  16  d^cembre  k  la  Soci6t6.  [Paris, 
1791.] 

One  of  Brissot's  speeches  in  the  controverqr  with  Robespierre  on  the 
war  question. 

Discours  de  J.  P.  Brissot,  d^ut6,  sur  les  diq)Osition8  des  puissances 
Etrang^res  relativement  k  la  France,  et  sur  les  pr6paratifs  de  guerre 
ordonn^s  par  le  Roi,  prononc6  k  TAssembl^e  nationale,  le  29  d6oanbre» 
1791.  [Paris,  1791.] 

An  argument  in  favor  of  war. 
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SoaM  des  Amii  de  la  Constitatioii,  atentie  max,  Jmrwtmn  4  n«L 
Seoond  diiooiin  de  J.  P.  Briaot*  d«piit6,  ma  k  nfaoMtf  de  iue  k 
guerre  ma  prineei  alkmandi,  proDone6  A  k  iocitt6  dam  le  w^nm  dn 
veodraH  80  dtecmbi^  1791.  UfmoM,  179L] 

AnotlMr  d  hit  ipeecnef  k  tfae  cootiofeqgr  with  BoIm^Abktc. 

Lettfe  de  J.  P.  BiiMot  4 IL  Cttiiiie*  d^imtf  A  r AwnbKe  lu^^ 
•or  diflMraits  abas  de  radmmiitnitioD  aetueDe  dee  flnaiMya»  mam 
d'ane  dftttonriation  cwnwrnant  k  mteM   admmktimtion,    Vmm, 
17M. 

lEMmo^  ettaplM  eipecieDly  a  dbki  iupported  fay  Cumiiof  tiie  DolBecf 
OrieeiM  to  a  dbl  pMeuMl  fay  Loofai  XV  to  tlw  daa^bte  el  the 


IXaeoun  de  J.  P.  BnMot»  d%mt6  de  Puii»  ear  k  nfiCfwU  d'caqger 
one  satisfaction  de  I'Empereur  et  de  lompre  k  tiaitA  dn  prenuer  mii, 
1756,  du  17  Janvier*  1798.  [Puis*  1792.] 

A  vdiwnBnt  sigiunflDt  k  kvor  of  wsr. 

Sod6t6  des  Amis  de  k  Constibitioo  s6aiite  aus  Jaoofains  A  Pkik 
Troisidme  disoouis  de  J*  P.  BriMot .  •  •  sor  k  ntosalA  de  k  guem^ 
proiiooo6  A  k  Social  du  IM)  Janvier,  1798.  [Fkris*  1798.] 

Diacours  sur  k  n^cesrit^  politique  de  r^voquer  k  dtoet  du  94  sq>- 
tembre,  1791,  pour  mettre  fin  auz  troubles  de  Saint-Domingue;  pn>- 
nonc^  k  rAssembl6e  nationale,  le  2  mars,  1798.  [Paris,  1798.] 


An  argument  that  the  decree  of  September,  1791,  taldiig  sway  the  drfl 
rights  of  the  mulattoes,  and  not  the  decree  of  May,  1791,  whidi  gave  them 
these  rights,  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt. 

Discours  sur  Toffice  de  V  Empereur  du  17  f6vrier,  1798,  et  d6iioo* 
cktion  contre  M.  Delessart,  ministre  des  Affaires  ^trang^res,  pro* 
nonc6  A  TAssembl^e  nationale,  le  10  mars,  1798.  (Paris,  1798.] 

A  denunciation  of  the  Emperor  as  wdl  as  of  M.  DdeasarL 

Discours  de  MM.  Brissot  et  Guadet,  d^putds  A  TAssembl^e  nationsle, 
prononc^  A  k  stance  de  k  Soci4t6  des  Amis  de  k  Constitution,  le 
85  avril,  1798.  [Paris,  1798.] 

Chiefly  an  attack  on  Robespierre. 

Discours  sur  la  d^nonciation  contre  le  Comit6  autrichien,  et  ocmtre 
M.  Montmorin  ci-devant  ministre  des  Affaires  toangAres  prooono6  i 
TAssembl^e  nationale,  A  k  stance  du  83  mai,  1798.  [Paris,  1798.J 

An  attack  on  the  government  with  regard  to  its  policy  in  foreign  affain 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  penona  reaUy  <levoted  to 
Austrian  and  anti-revolutionary  interests. 
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Lettres  de  J.  P.  Brissot  k  M.  DumourieK,  minLrtre  de  la  guerre 
[16,  17  juin,  1792].  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  bitter  denundation  of  Dumouries  apxxypos  of  his  part  in  causing  the 
fall  of  the  Girondin  ministry. 

Discours  de  J.  P.  Brissot, . . .  sur  les  causes  des  dangers  de  la 
patrie  et  sur  les  mesures  4  prendre;  pronono6  le  0  juillet,  1792.  [Paris, 
1792.] 

An  argument  in  favor  of  pronouncing  the  country  in  danger,  decreeing 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers,  punishing  the  generals  who  try  to  con- 
trol the  assembly,  and  selling  the  property  of  the  hnigrU, 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Brissot, . . .  sur  les  mesures  de  police  g^n^rale 
propos6es  par  M.  Gezisomi6»  pro]ionc6  le  25  juillet,  1792.  [Paris, 
1792.] 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  measures  proposed  by  Gensonn^  but  less 
hostile  to  the  king  than  some  of  Bris8ot*s  previous  speedies. 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Brissot, . . .  sur  le  marche  k  suivre  en  examinant 
la  question  de  la  d6ch6ance  et  les  autres  mesures,  pronono^  le  26 
juillet,  1792.  [Paris,  1792.] 

This  speech,  like  the  preceding,  rather  more  moderate  than  that  of 
July  9. 

Discours  de  J.  P.  Brissot  •  • .  sur  les  ddnonciations  relatives  au 
g^n6ral  Lafayette,  prononc^  le  10  aoiit,  1792.  [Paris,  1792.] 

The  date  was  really  August  8.  Brissot  fully  supports  the  attack  on 
Lafayette. 

Projet  de  declaration  de  I'Assemblde  nationale  auz  puissances 
etrang^res  redig6  par  J.  P.  Brissot.  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  protest  against  breaking  off  all  relations  with  France  on  the  part  of 
neutral  governments  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  king. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  extraordinaire,  des  Comit^s 
diplomatique  et  militaire,  le  20  aoflt  1792,  sur  le  licenciement  des 
regiments  suisses,  au  service  de  la  France,  par  J.  P.  Brissot.  [Paris, 
1792.] 

An  argument  based  chiefly  on  the  events  of  August  10  in  favor  of  dis- 
banding the  Swiss  regiments. 

Rapport  fait  k  la  Convention  nationale  au  nom  de  la  Onnmission 
extraordinaire  et  du  Comity  diplomatique  sur  les  reclamations  des 
cantons  de  Berne  et  d'Uri,  relativement  k  I'^vacuation  des  ddfilds  de 
Porentruy  le  d  octobre,  1792.  Paris,  [1792]. 

An  argument  that  the  French  had  a  right  to  occupy  these  passes. 
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B^ipart  rt  ptDJrt  de  dtert  ooBoefMDt  lIstKNliictioB.  datn  la  tOb 
de  Genftre,  de  1000  SiuMM  dM  troopM  de  Bene  et  de  ZnrirJt.  prtanUi 
«i  Dom  de  Cooiiti  dqdomitique  le  IS  octobni  17W.  ^ris,  [ITSS]. 

An  ngiuiwit  tint  loco  inUwIurt  itfi  <■  troupi  wi>  >  ^olrtjoo  of  mdrtht^ 

tnatlBL 

A  torn  let  B^Niblkaiiii  de  Fnaaa,  pit  Is  SodM  dn  JaoolNni  di 
FkiU.  Fkris,  17W. 

Written  4t  the  liiiM  at  Ui  wplnrfoii  fran  the  Jaeobm  Ctnb;  «  dcfaw 

a(  Ut  P0U17  aad  Ml  attack  npaa  tbe  m^orilr  «( tha  JaeaUn  aa  a  iwftr  of 


rrbeaame.]    Btprintcd  Iqr the Pdnato  Aoncof^ SO octobte.  178S. 

[ne  nme.]  Reprinted  with  pamphleti  of  Kenunt  and  Im^ 
thenu.  (November,  17M.) 

B^ipcct  fait  A  la  Coovtntiao  "■*■""'*.  an  nom  du  Comit£  dipli^ 
iiiatiqiie.iurlaii^gotiatk»  cntze  Gcnirc  et  la  lUpuMique  de  Fianci^ 
et  lur  la  traiuactian  du  i  vawnhn,  17M,  le  21  noranbre.  tan, 

vm. 

An  aigument  to  dxnr  that  G«nnK  had  Tiolated  the  gnaiantoad  nea- 
trality. 
Discoura  du  citoyen  Brissot  i  U  Conventicm  iiati<xiale  concemant  Is 
Bipublique  de  Gen^e,  extiait  du  MonUmtr  du  2S  novembre.  1792. 
IParia,  17W.1 

Ad  extract  from  tbe  above  tepoit. 
Demier  mot  sur  Clootz.  In  lUpoosea  au  Prussian  Cloott.  par  Bo- 
land,  Eeraaiut,  Guadet  et  BrisaoL  [Paris,  179S.] 
A  detense  agaimt  acciuationi  at  (edoaliiiQ. 
Discoura  sur  le  proems  de  Louis,  prononc^  &  la  Couvoitloii  nationale, 
le  ler  Janvier,  17DS.  [Paris,  1793.] 

Ad  BTgiuiKnt  for  an  appeal  to  the  primai;  in»  iiililj 
Rapport  fait  au  nom  du  Comit£  de  defense  ginjrale,  sur  lea  diapoai- 
tions  du  gouveniement  britannique  envera  de  France,  et  sur  lea  menirei 
k  prendre,  prononc£  k  la  Convention  nationale,  dans  sa  stance  du  IS 
Janvier,  17flS.    Paris,  (1793]. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Ddense  on  the  dispontions  of 
the  British  government  towards  France,  and  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken.   AddrcMed  to  the  National  Convention  <rf  Fiance. . . .  Also 
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the  second  report  on  a  declaration  of  a  war  with  England.  ...  To 
which  is  added  the  Protests  entered  upon  the  joumab  of  the  Lords 
and  House  of  Parliament  against  a  war  with  France,  etc.  London^ 
17»8. 

Includes  a  translation  of  the  preceding  report. 

Rapport  sur  les  hostility  du  roi  d'Angleterre  et  du  Stathouder  des 
Provinces-Ums,  et  sur  la  n4cessit6  de  declarer  que  la  Republic  f nuH^e 
est  en  guerre  avec  eux,  au  nom  du  Comit6  de  defense  gdn6rale.  [Paris, 
17d3.] 

An  argument  that  war  was  now  inevitable*  and  that  it  was  the  desire, 
not  of  the  English  people,  but  of  the  English  ministry. 

Expose  de  la  oonduite  de  la  nation  f rangaise  envers  le  peuple  anglais 
et  des  motifs  qui  ont  amen6  la  rupture  entre  la  R^publique  frangaise  et 
le  roi  d*Angleterre,  pr6ced6  du  rapport  pronono^  par  Brissot  au  nom 
de  Comit6  diplomatique  et  du  disoours  de  Duoos,  12  Janvier,  f^vrier, 
1793.  [Paris,]  1703. 

Includes  the  Rapport  faii  au  nom  de  ComiU  de  d^ense  ghtirale  and  the 
Rapport  sur  Us  hokUitSs  du  Roi  d^Angleterre. 

J.  P.  Brissot,  sur  la  d^nonciation  de  Robespierre,  et  sur  Tadresse 
pr^t^  aux  48  sections  de  Paris.  [Paris,  1793.] 

A  defense  against  the  change  of  being  allied  with  Dmnouries  and 
Morande  and  of  being  suborned  by  Pitt. 

A  ses  commettans  sur  la  situation  de  la  Convention  nationale,  sur 
Tinfluence  des  anarchistes  et  les  maux  qu'elle  a  causae,  sur  la  n^cessit6 
d'andantir  cette  influence  pour  sauver  la  R6publique.    Paris,  [1793]. 

An  attack  on  the  Mountain  and  a  defense  of  his  own  position. 

The  Anarchy  and  horrors  of  France  displayed.  By  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  Extracts  from  J.  P.  Brissot's  address  to  his  constituents, 
with  a  preface.  [London,  1793.] 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  above. 

J.  P.  Brissot  to  his  constituents  on  the  situation  of  the  national  con- 
vention. London,  1794. 

Another  translation  of  the  above.  A  portion  of  the  q>eech  is  also  trans- 
lated in  an  appendix  to  Burke's  preface  to  the  address. 

M^moires  de  Brissot . . .  sur  ses  oontemporains,  et  la  Revolution 
frangaise,  public  par  son  fils  [A.  Brissot]  avec  des  notes  et  des  ^dair- 
dssements  historiques,  par  M.  F.  de  Montrol.  4  vols;  vols,  i-u,  Paris, 
1830;  vols,  m-iv,  Paris,  1832. 

See  below. 
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[The  same.]    Notes  by  M.  de  Lescuie.    Paris,  1877. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  rq>rint  of  the  preceding. 

[The  same.]    M6moires  publics  avec  fitude  critique  et  notes  par 
M.  Perroud.   2  vols.    Paris,    [1910]. 

When  M.  Perroud  undertook  his  new  edition,  the  Montrd  edition  had 
long  since  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  some  critics  evea  holding  that  tl 
was  entirely  apocryphal.  But  M.  Perroud,  in  his  Studs  Critique,  proTes 
beyond  doubt  that  Brissot  did  leave  memoirs,  but  that  the  edition  of  Bf. 
Montrol  consists  largely  of  interpolations.  As  M.  Montrol  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  the  publishers  bef ordiand  to  produce  four  volumes,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  had  to  resort  to  padding.  Of  the  1300  pages  of  the  edition 
of  18S0  M.  Perroud  finds  that  600  pages  were  taken  from  other  works, 
though  for  the  most  part  from  those  of  Brissot  himsdf ;  that  another  100 
pages  are  suspicious,  and  that  still  another  100  consist  of  letters,  written 
or  received  by  Brissot.  What  remains  forms  the  basis  of  this  new  edition. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  covering  the  period  of  his  diildhood  and 
youth;  the  second  consisting  of  his  account  of  his  arrest  and  two  pnititt 
de  difenae.  Even  though  the  gap  indudes  the  most  important  period  of 
his  life  and  the  time  of  his  greatest  political  activity,  the  memolTs  as  thqr 
stand,  thus  critically  edited,  furnish  one  of  the  most  valuable  aouroes  for 
a  study  of  his  career. 

Correspondanoe  et  papiers  pr6o^^  d'un  avertissement  et  d*un 
notice  sur  sa  vie  par  M.  Perroud.  Paris,  1912. 

See  above,  preliminary  note  under  manuscript  material. 


B.  Controversial  Matter 

As  indicated  by  the  heading  a  large  portion  of  the  following  material 
is  intensely  partisan,  and  was  written  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  For 
the  most  part  it  concerns  either  Brissot's  character  or  some  phaae  of 
his  policy  and  involves  both  his  uprightness  as  a  man  and  his  wisdom 
as  a  politician. 

1,  Pamphlets,  Addresses,  CorUemporary  CriHcisms 

Baillie.  L  Anti-Brissot;  par  un  petit  blanc  de  Saint-Domingue. 
[Paris.] 

An  attack  on  Brissot's  colonial  policy. 

Basiie,  Claude.  A.  J.  P.  Brissot  [1792.] 

Accounts  for  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  letter  for  which  Brissot  had 
charged  him  with  bring  responsible. 
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Bergasse,  Nicholas.  Declaration  . . .  au  su jet  d'un  article  inaM  dans 
le  journal  Patriate  de  M.  Brissot  de  Warville.  [Paris,  1790.] 

Concerns  an  alleged  plot  to  oonv^r  the  king  to  Rouen.  Bergaase  denied 
that  he  had  any  part  in  such  a  plot,  even  if  it  existed. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Antoine  Frangois.  Histoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion de  France.  14  vols.  Paris,  1801-1803. 

Contains  material  on  the  relations  between  the  author  and  Brissot,  who 
were  political  enemiei.  Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  aristocrat. 
Intensely  partisan. 

Observations,  adress^es  k  TAssemblde  nationale. . .  sur  les  dis- 

cours  prononces  par  MM.  Gensonn^  et  Brissot  dans  la  stance  du  88 
mai.  [Paris,  1792.] 

Reply  to  accusations  made  against  the  Austrian  committee. 

Bonne-Carrie,  (juillaume.  £xpos6  de  la  oonduite  de  Brissot 
depuis  le  conunencement  de  la  R6v(^ution,  jusqu'  4  ce  jour  [5  septem- 
bre,  an  u].    [Paris,  1794.] 

A  defense  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Brissot. 

Burke,  Edmund.  Preface  to  the  address  of  M.  Brissot  to  his  con- 
stituents, translated  by  the  late  WiUiam  Burke,  Esq.,  1794;  vol.  iv.  In 
Burke's  works,  9  vols.   Boston,  1889. 

Burke  asserts  that  the  address  of  Brissot  is  simply  a  condemnation  of 
the  Revolution  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  revolutionists  themselves. 

Camus,  Armand  Gaston.  Lettre  de  . . .  &  M.  Brissot,  26  mars,  1791. 
Paris,  1791. 


A  protest  to  the  effect  that  Brissot,  without  sufficient  proof,  had  made 
accusations  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  finances. 

Chabot,  Francois.  A.  J.  P.  Brissot.  [Paris,  1792.] 

An  accusation  that  Brissot  tried  to  hinder  the  Revolution  of  August  10, 
and  on  the  other  hand  did  nothing  to  hinder  the  msssicrri  of  September. 

Champagneux,  L.  A.,  ed.  (Euvres  de  MM.  J.  Ph.  Roland, . . .  pi6- 
c6d6es  d*im  discours  prfeliminaire.  8  vob.  Paris,  year  vm. 

The  preface  gives  some  details  about  Brissot's  manuscripts,  but  as  they 
are  based  on  hearsay  evidence,  they  are  to  be  taken  with  caution. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  Francois  Jean  de.  Voyage  . . .  dans  TAm^rique 
septentrionale,  dans  les  ann^  1780,  1781,  et  1782.  2  vob.  Paris, 
1786. 

A  work  which,  on  account  of  its  criticism  of  the  Qnaken  and  negroes^ 
sharply  criticized  by 
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Clavi^re,  £tieime.  Adresse  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Noiis,  k 
rAssembl6e  nationale,  . . .  dans  laquelle  on  approfondit  des  rdatknis 
politiques  et  commerciales  entre  la  m6tiopole  et  les  colonies,  etc. 
Paris,  1791. 

A  statement  of  the  principlefl  of  the  Amis  dei  Noirt  and  a  pka  for  the 
esctension  of  dvil  rights  to  the  mulattoes. 

Clermoni-Tonnerre,  C^  Stanislas,  Marie  Adelaide  de.  Reflexions 
sur  I'ouvrage  intitule  ^'Projet  de  contre-r6volution  par  les  somnam- 
bulistes,  ou  rapport  dans  TafTaire  de  MM.  Dhosier  et  Petit>Jean,  lu 
auz  comit6s  de  recherches  de  rAssembl6e  nationale  et  de  la  munidpalit^ 
de  Paris,  le  29  juiUet,  1790,  par  J.  P.  Brissot.''  Paris,  1790. 

An  attack  on  the  ComiU  des  Recherches  of  the  Commune  of  Paris*  on  the 
ground  that  its  methods  savored  too  much  of  the  old  regime. 

Nouvelles  observations  sur  les  comit^s  des  lechocbes.  Paris. 

[1790.] 

A  reply  to  Brissot's  answer  to  the  above. 

Sur  le  demi^  r^plique  de  J.  P.  Brissot, . . .  de  14  octobie, 

1790.  Paris,  1790. 

A  continuation  of  the  same  oontroverqy  as  the  above. 

Courtois,  Edme  Bonaventure.  Lettre  k  Tauteur  du  Patriaie  Fran' 
QoU  [sign6:  Courtois,  commandant  de  la  garde  nationale  d'Ards-sur- 
Aube,  20  aodt,  1791].  [Paris,  1791.] 

A  letter  approving  the  attitude  of  Brissot  in  the  crisis  of  July,  1791. 

Desmoulins,  Camille.  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  d6masqu6  [1  f^vrier, 
1792].  [Paris,  1792.] 

An  arraignment  of  Brissot's  whole  life,  up  to  1792,  with  special  emphasis 
on  his  war  policy. 

Soci6te  des  amis  de  la  liberty  et  de  r6galit6  s^ante  aux  ci-devant 


Jacobins,  Saint  Honor6,  a  Paris.    Fragment  de  Thistoire  secrete  de  hi 
Revolution.  [Paris,  19  mai,  1793.] 

An  attack  on  Brissot  and  his  political  adherents,  on  the  ground  thst 
they  were  advocates  of  royalty  and  federalism. 

Histoire  des  Brissotins  ou  Fragment  de  Thistoire  secrete  de  la 

Revolution  et  des  six  premiers  mois  de  la  R6publique.     [Paris,] 
1793. 

The  same  work  as  the  preceding,  printed  by  order  of  the  Jacobin  so- 
ciety. 
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Desmoulins,  Camille.  The  History  of  the  Brissotins,  or  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  answer  to  Brissot's  address  to  his  constituents.  Printed  at  Paris 
by  order  of  the  Jacobin  Qub,  and  dispersed  by  their  corresponding 
dubs.   London,  1794. 

A  translation  of  the  preceding. 

(Euvres  recueilUes  et  public  d'apr^  les  textes  originaux  et 

prdced^  d'une  6tude  biographique  et  litttodre,  par  J.  Claretie. 
2  vols.  Paris,  1874. 

Duluc,  Perisse.  Lettre  de  .  .  .  &  M.  Brissot,  auteur  du  PatriaU 
Franqais,  sur  les  assignats.  Paris,  1790. 

An  answOT  to  Brissot's  objection  that  his  (Duluc's)  former  opposition  to 
the  assignats  prevented  his  being  an  efficient  member  of  the  committee 
charged  with  their  emission. 

Dumouriez,  C.  F.  P.,  G^n6ral.  Sur  les  troubles  des  colonies  en  re- 
futation des  deux  discours  de  M.  Brissot . .  .  1*'  et  3™*  d6cenibre» 
1791.  Paris,  1791. 

Dutrdne  La  Couture,  Jacques  Francis.  Adresse  aux  FranQois» 
centre  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 

Grarran  de  Coulon,  J.  P.  Rapport  sur  les  troubles  de  Saint-Domingue. 
4  vols.  [Paris,  1797-99.] 

Favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  n^gro. 

Genlis,  Madame  de.  Pr6ds  de  la  conduite  de  .  .  .  depuis  la  Revo- 
lution, suivi  d'lme  lettre  k  M.  de  Chartres  et  de  reflexions  sur  la 
critique.   Hambourg,  1796. 

Contains  an  account  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  relation  to  Brissot  and  to 
his  wife,  which  does  not  agree  with  Brissot's  own  account.  Madame  de 
Genlis  is,  however,  not  to  be  trusted. 

Gouy  d'Arpy,  Jean  Louis  Marthe  de.  Premiere  et  demiere  lettre 
de  . .  .  &  Jean  Pierre  Brissot,  auteur  d'un  journal  intitule  Patriate 
Frangais.  Paris,  le  10  Janvier,  1791.  [Paris,  1791.] 

A  somewhat  coarse  invective  against  Brissot,  on  account  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  negro  and  the  mulatto.  Gouy  d*Arcy  was  one  of  the  leading 
deputies  who  represented  Santo  Domingo. 

[The  same.]     Another  edition.  Paris,  1791. 

Fragment  d'une  lettie   de  L.   M.  de  Gouy,  .  .  .  adresse  k 

ses  commettans  ou  Seconde  fustigation  de  J.  P.  Brissot.    [Paris, 
179L] 

On  the  same  subject  as  the  above. 


NMtoiteti 
Moon  IB  fittlv  9^mIbj  wBb  IL 
toBvatdeCoavmr.  JauBiqrtiite.  SodW^AwsdakOoMlE- 
tatkn.  Kaoom  lor  U  gattn,  pnaaoet*  iUtSoaHbo.  le  9  jiarigi; 
ITM.  [Fteia.1 

lbkM^A.P.ad.  AeritattiMiqiIiklideBnaraI.iwadb»M 
b  pnmiin  Iom,  «t  iDnotiii  ptr  A.  P.  JfakMi   tma,  1877. 

CcntaiBi  iriiat  pvporti  to  ba  » I^MM  4i  «.  Ii  Bma  A  <Mn,  c^rf 
^^«h»i>a.if.«ii  III  *Jwifa*ftri»*b<Mw*if.aUi- 
iMififFiilMv^iiioUdb  oe«s  Oa  mcmAb  dMlBriNotuMspaln 
V7  in  the  par  ol  IL  Im*.  Not  nBaUa. 

lUletihiFui,J.  CaiMdfaatbMnrUiHtHmdabBAiafartiMdt 
U  Fnuce.  et  anr  Im  eattaea  qm  CD  pralongent  k  dnte.  LaodBaaal 
PnndkB.  [1788.1 

Contini  criUcwBaicf  Bnvot  attd  tbaUiifliaSBaiMaBa  InauapalatOT 

Manuel,  L.  F.  Ls  Police  de  Paiu  d^oU£e.  SvtJ^  Paris,  I'ui  seoood 
de  la  liberty.  [1791.] 

Marivaux,  J.  C.  Martin  de.  Lettie  de  .  .  .  A  routeur  de  la  diatribe 
intitul£e  "Lettre  de  J.  F.  Briasot  k  M.  Bornave,  nir  aea  r^tports  coo- 
cemant  lea  colonies,  31  dficembre,  1790."   (Paris,  1700.] 

An  attack  on  Bruaot,  not  mcrdy  on  account  of  hi*  cokMual  poGcjr,  bol 
also  tot  alleged  moDarclucal  lentinienta. 

Mirabeau,  Comte  de.  De  la  Caiase  d'eaoompte.    [Paria?]  17B5. 

L' Analyse  dea  papiers  anglws.    108  noa.  4  vrfs.     1787-88. 

Served  u  an  organ  for  the  Amii  det  Noiri.   "Le  Hire  de  eetU  femSe,' 

dji  BrUtot,  qui  ad  fail  un  det  Madatn.  "Ma^  m  margtte  A  la  /omv 

duipui  Mirabettu  ripandail  det  eir^fe  hardue." 

Montmorin,  Saint  H^reme  C.  A.  M.  de.  (^Mervations  de  M.  de 
Montmorin  adrcsstes  k  Y  Assemble  nationole,  sur  lea  discoura  [m>> 
nonc^  par  M.  Genaottn£  ct  Briasot,  dans  la  a^once  du  23  mai,  1799. 
[Paria.] 

A  denial  of  the  accuaation  brought  againit  him  and  a  defense  ot  lui 
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Moreau  de  Saint-M^,  M.  L.  E.  Consid^ratioiui  presentees  aux 
vrais  amis  du  repos  et  du  bonheur  de  la  Fraaoe  k  Toocasion  des  nouveaz 
mouvemens  de  quelques  soi-disant  Amis  des  Noirs.  Paris,  1791. 

No  title-page.  Another  copy  has  title-page  with  above  and  "Pam 
1791,"  and  one  extra  page  at  the  end.  with  a  brief  justification  of  Moreau  de 
Saint-M^'s  personal  conduct. 

M  .  . .  J.  Avis  d'un  d6put6  k  ses  collogues;  sur  le  disoours  de  M. 
Brissot,  lu  ^  la  stance  du  80  octobre,  1791,  concemant  line  revolte 
de  n^gres  k  Saint-Domingue,  signed  J.  M.  . . .  1*.  Paris,  1791. 

A  criticism  of  Brissot*s  colonial  policy. 

Paganel,  Pierre.  Essa  bistoiique  et  critique  sur  la  Revolution 
fran^se.  S  vols.  Paris,  1815. 

Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  Plain.  On  the  wholes 
friendly  to  the  Girondins,  thou^  opposed  to  Brissot's  colonial  policy. 
(La  1*^  SdiHon  fut  enlevie  erUiire  par  Fcrdn  de  Vaneien  gowfemmeni  en 
1810,  et  dUruiie  en  MaliiS  en  1813.) 

Pange,  M.  le  chevalier  de.  Reflexions  sur  la  delation  et  sur  le  comity 
des  recherches.  Paris,  1790. 

A  severe  attack  on  the  methods  of  the  Committee;  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  pursuit  of  M.  Besenval. 

Peltier,  Jean  Gabriel.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  du  10  aoQt,  des 
causes  qui  Tout  produite;  des  ev6nements  qui  Font  pr6c6d6e,  et  des 
crimes  qui  Font  suivie.  2  vob.  Londres,  1795. 

Includes  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution  of  August  10  and  the 
results,  as  well  as  the  events  of  the  day  itsdf .  From  the  point  of  view  of 
a  royalist  and  reactionary. 

Phillips,  Richard.  Biographical  anecdotes  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  Republic.  2  vols.    London,  1788. 

Contains  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  sketdi  of  Brissot,  evidently 
based  on  first-hand  information.  Published  anonymously,  attributed  to 
Phillips. 

Pons,  F.  R.  J.  de.  Observations  sur  la  situation  politique  de  Saint 
Domingue,  27  novembre,  1790.  [Paris,  1790.] 

A  defense  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  French  colonies. 

Robert,  Francois.  A  ses  f  r^res  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitu- 
tion, de  la  Soci6t6  fratemelle  et  du  club  des  Cordeliers.  [Paris.] 

An  explanation  of  why  he  did  not  receive  an  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  Throws  light  cm  Brltsot's  influence  with  the  Girondin 
ministry. 
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BobcuMwe,  M«rimilifii,  SodMdetAiiiisdehCoiwtitaticNii.  Db- 
ootm  de .  • .  for  le  parti  que  1* Aitmblfe  n>Hnmifa  doit  picndie  i»> 
lath^emeot  i  lapropoiitioo  de  giieRe«iiiioiio6e  p«r  lei^oo:^^ 
|miicnio6  i  k  aodM  k  18  dteembi^  1791.  |I^  1791.] 

A  ipeech  agunt  Bciaot'i  ww  polkj. 

8oci6t6  dee  Amis  de  k  Cooilitiitioii.  Diaoonn  de.  •  .aur  b 

guerre  PKKI101106  A  k  sodM  dea  Amii  de  k  CoDSlitutioiit  k  d  jaav^ 
1702.  Paria»  17M. 

AnoCiMr  apeecji  k  oppowUoo  to  war. 

Sod^tedeaAmiadekConatitutkn.  TMaifanediaooiirsde... 

aur  k  guerre,  proiiono6  • . .  dana  k  atenoe  du  06  jgnvier.  17M;  Fai 
quatritoe  de  k  libertf.  Pkria,  1798. 

Tldid  ipeech  k  oppoiitka  to  war. 

B^poiiaeauzd]aooundeMM.BriaBcyt  etGuadet»da  85  avril 

1799i  pnmozio6  A  k  Sod6t6  dea  Anua  dekCooatitatkn.  Fuia*  17M: 

A  contmaation  of  the  attack  kgan  by  BobeipiCTie.  April  4. 

Boknd,  de  k  Fkti^  J.  Bf.  Lettre  4  Briaaot  de  WarviDe.  I^tm, 
l"  mars,  1790.  [1790.) 

A  friendly  protest  that  Briasot  had  written  of  oonditiona  in  Lyou  in 
such  away  as  to  makeRohmd  reqxmsible  for  views  which  he  did  not  hold. 
Throws  light  on  relatioiis  between  the  two  men. 


Bousseau,  Le  Comte,  de.  Diacours  de  . . .  pronono^  le  12  fevrier  k 
l'assembl6e  de  k  Commune,  sur  les  opinions  de  MM.  Kormann  et 
Brissot  de  Warville,  relatives  k  k  caisse  d'escompte.  Paris,  1790. 

A  defense  in  opposition  to  Brissot's  attadc  of  the  eaisse  d^etoompU  in  its 
relations  with  the  national  treasury. 

Bouyer.  Historique  de  Tarrestation  de  Brissot.  Le  citoyen  Bouyer, 
conmiissaire  national  du  tribunal  du  district  de  Moulins  et  membre 
de  la  Soci^t6  populaire  au  citoy^i  Vidalin,  depute  k  k  Conventioii 
nationale  par  le  d6partement  de  I'Allier.  [Moulins  le  11  juin,  1798.] 
In  Convention  nationale.  B^dts  de  k  B6volution  A.  N.  aj>.  xviii^ 
241. 

An  account  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  and  in  a  hostfle  spirit. 

Saint-Cyran,  M.  J.  Bdfutation  du  projet  des  Amis  des  Noirs  sur  b 
suppression  de  la  traite  des  ndgres  et  sur  I'abolition  d'  eadavage  dam 
nos  colonies.  [Paris]  1790. 
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De  Salm,  La  Frincesa  Coostance.  Notice  stir  U  vie,  lea  ouvnges  de 
MenteUe.  Puis,  183S. 

The  meet  valusble  pwt  of  thia  work  ia  «  series  of  otnteb  fram  a  nuo- 
uscript  of  M.  MenteUe  iii  whidi  is  indiuM  ui  ^ipreciation  of  Brissot. 
Sergent-Marceau,  A.  F.   Notice  historique  sur  les  6v^ements  da 
10  aoOt  et  des  20  et  SI  iuin  piicMants.  In  the  Banu  ntrotpectite,  sec- 
ond series,  m,  388-46. 

From  tbe  point  of  view  of  •  participant,  and  of  a  Montagnard. 
Tarb£,  C.  lUplique  k  J.  P.  Briasot  sur  lea  troubles  de  SuDt-Do- 
mingue;  prononc^e  &  TAssemblfe  natlonale  le  H  novembre,  17K. 
Puis,  1702. 

A  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  colonial  committee  and  an  attadc  in  turn 
on  Briisot'i  colonial  policy. 

Th6veneau  de  Morande,  Charles.  R£plique  de . . .  i  Jacques  Pierre 
Brissot  sur  les  erreura,  les  oublis,  les  iidSdiUt^  et  les  calomni^  de  sa 
riponse.  Paris,  1701. 

Part  of  the  attadc  made  upon  BriMot  at  the  time  of  his  candidBcy  for 
the  Lcgialative  Aaoembly. 

Lettre  aux  ^ecteurs  du  d^partcment  de  Paris  but  Jaques 

Pierre  Briasot.   Paris  [3  septembre],  1791. 
See  preceding  title  and  note. 

Supplement  au  No.  9S  de  L'Arfut  Patrvjb.  Paria,  8  septOD- 

bre,  1791. 

See  above. 
Vemay.   Lettre  A  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  sur  sea  R£flexioiu  im- 
portantes  relatives  aux  Sections  futures  des  munieipalitja  contenues 
dans  le  supplement  du  no.  clxit  de  aon  journal  intitule  Le  Patriole 
Frarifau.  Lyon,  1790. 

An  attadc  on  Brinot  tor  haTiiig  inssted  io  the  PatrioU  Fmtfai*  an 
artide  advisiiig  agunst  the  dectioD  to  mnnidpal  office  ol  all  poioiii  con- 
nected with  the  old  re^me. 
Vilate,  Joachim.  Lea  Mystirea  de  la  Mire  de  Dieu  diroil^.  Paris, 
I'an  m. 

Contains  Kune  details  with  regard  to  the  trial  and  last  bom*  of  the 
Gironi£ni.  Not  altogctbet  reliable. 

Avis  d'un  d6put£  i  ses  coIUguea,  sur  le  disooun  de  M.  Brissot,  lu 
k  la  stance  du  30  octt^re,  1791,  ooncemant  une  rivtrfte  de  nigres  ft 
Saint-Domiogue. 


FaboIttiondeU  bait*  del  DoJn^  par  k  SodM^AMusdnNcndto 

Ftok  Wftnwr.lTM). 

SiCBid  BriMot,  lywhlwit  La  F^t,  atadtatj.  VU>  plndfav  Iw  fla 
•boaHoB  e(  tba  *TC  md*  «Im  NtMr  pMtMtad  ivAiit  tiM  a«Mlto 
aatlk^«MM(h%te&«taMdMidnlti««f  4mv.  Itew 
Wrt  flo  the  pKpoMB  aad  itaM  at  lk»  Mxit^. 

Seoowfe  adiaw  1 1*  AMBUfe  natiaaafc.  pw  b  Socifitf  de*  A^ 
dwNoin.  Bavril,17Wi 

AdrMW  MB  MBU  de  rbsmoiMiMrk  SocUtt  da  Aa^  dn  N^ 
mlepludeMatnnMix.  4jaiii,17>0. 

An  aatUne  ol  the  mathodi  ud  waft  cf  the  SodBtr.  ricMd  br  Mta  « 


Adn«e  de  U  SodM  dee  Amb  det  Noin  i  r AaanUfie  natimwlft 
ttonteetetvillcidccoiunieree,>toiitotlB»iBainifact»M,wi»eoloBi»» 

k  toutea  lea  toci^tia  dea  unia  de  U  oonatltation;  adreaae  dans  Uqode 
on  approfondit  lea  relations  politiquea  et  commerdales,  entre  U  mi- 
trc^Mle,  et  lea  coloniea,  rMigte  par  ClavUre. 

A  BpeciBl  plea  tor  the  eiteiitioii  of  dvil  Hghti  to  tlw  mulattoe)  ud  > 
genenl  itatement  of  the  prindplea  of  the  aodety. 
Tableau  dea  monbres  de  U  Sociit£  des  Amis  des  Noira. 

Without  d«te  or  ngnatoTe.  In  8uppUmtnl  mix  fmeit  rerbol  d4  FJ* 
tmblii natiojude,  calonieM,  bmul;  baiU iUm nignM,  fartit  u.  <4.7f^  AD"™. 
C.  119.  Of  comidcnfale  value,  as  ihowiiig  the  growth  and  poaoond  ef  tha 
Ami  dM  Noiri, 

Lettre  aux  Bailliagea  de  France.  (1  dec..  1780.] 

An  attack  an  the  Amit  do*  Nov*  on  the  giouiid  that  it  waa  an  anl^ 
patriotic  Kxoetf . 
B^lementa  de  la  Sod£t^  des  Amit  dei  Noirt, 

Dtbwd  op  by  CcNMlocceL  ninled  in  artide  hj  JJaa  Cabeo,  "La  Soatt 
ia  Ami*  dM  Noirt  it  Condmett,"  io  La  Sitobaitm  fVongniai,  June,  ISM. 

Circulaiie  de  la  StxHtt  de  la  liberty  et  de  I'^ualit^,  ahmte  max  o- 
derant  Jacobma  de  Paris,  rue  Saint-Honori.  Puis,  179S. 

An  (xplaiiation,  tent  to  the  affiliated  wdetiea,  of  the  itaaona  for  the  ^ 
pulKonof  Brinot. 
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Considerations  pr6sent6es  auz  vrais  amis  du  repos  et  du  bonheur  de 
la  France  k  Toccasion  des  nouveaux  mouvements  de  qudques  soi- 
disant  Amis  des  Noirs.  [1790.] 

I>6nonciation  de  la  secte  des  Amis  des  Noire,  par  les  habitants  des 
colonies  frangaises  [sign6:  Les  Colons  assemble  en  I'hdtel  de  Mas- 
siac.] 

D^couverte  d'lme  conspiration  contre  les  int^r^ts  de  la  France. 

Without  date  or  signature.  A  violent  attack  on  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  In 
the  same  series  as  the  above.  They  both  throw  light  on  the  importance  of 
the  Society. 

Le  Diable  dans  un  bdnitier  et  la  Metamorphose  du  gazetier 
cuirass^. 

An  attack  on  the  police  methods  of  the  old  regime.  For  his  alleged  col- 
laboration with  Pelleport  in  the  authorship  of  his  pamphlet,  Brissot  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in  1784.  it  has  never  been  finally  settled  as  to 
who  was  really  the  author. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo.  London*  1792. 

An  English  attack  on  Brissot's  colonial  policy. 

Flower  of  the  Jacobins,  containing  biographical  sketches  of  the 
characters  at  present  at  the  head  of  affaire  in  France,  dedicated  to 
Louis  XVI,  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  Third  edition.  London, 
1793. 

Attacks  on  Monsieur  figalit^  Potion,  Merlin,  Dumouriez,  Chabot, 
Carra,  Gorsas,  Danton»  Marat,  Condorcet,  Robespierre,  and  Brissot. 

Lettre  k  MM.  les  d^put^s  des  trois  ordres,  pour  les  engager  k  faire 
nonmier  par  Les  £tats  G^n^aux,  k  I'ezample  des  anglais,  une  com- 
mission charg6e  d'examiner  la  cause  des  noirs  [sign6:  Un  ami  des 
Noirs].  pVfai,  1789.] 

An  argument  against  the  slave  trade. 

Lettre  de  M.  . . .  &  M.  Brissot  de  Warville,  president  de  la  Soci6t6 
des  Amis  des  Noire.  pParis.] 


"Par  les  dipuUs  extraordinaires  des  manufacturiers  et  du  commerce,  en 
faveur  du  maintien  de  la  traite.** 

Lettres  de  la  Soci6t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs  k  M.  Necker  avec  la  r6- 
ponse  de  ce  ministre.  Juillet,  1789. 

A  protest  against  certain  statements  regarding  the  slave  trade,  made  by 
Necker  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General. 
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Lettret  del  dhrwiM  BodMm  dm  Amm  de  k  C^iilitnlhM,  qpii6> 
dtmcnt  les  droits  de  citoyen  aetit  en  ivneur  dee  lumima  de  coiriev 
deeookiiies{8iiun,17*vrikl701].    [Pteie.] 

For  the  moet  peit  kttae  eddrMwd  to  iht  8aeim  im  Ami»  4b  M  Cm- 

Miiin«iti«4iig  ilg  plui  lo  pwwBt  ft  penlion  to  the  NitioeMl  Aeendfa^  h 
IftTor  of  the  mabttoei. 

Liste  dee  cmvragei  for  la  tntte  et  I'eedavige.  [PSttis.] 

The  Mine  Krt  which  wae  pob&hed  fai  tiw  fifrMii  ft^ 
1700. 

Un  Mot  8ur  lee  Noire*  i  lens  Amis. 

An  argmnent  in  &mr  of  dsvciyt  and  an  attack  on  the  item  die  JV!n% 
on  the  groond  that  thqr  wen  mpetiiotie  and  that  tfaqr  wcve  voilvi 
agMMt  the  leal  intcwrti  of  Pkaaee. 

Obeenrations  du  Mefcredi*  15  dteembre^  1790L 

Opinion  de  M.  Briseot  ear  cinelqiieB  idfies  de  IL  A.  Lametb.  17NL 

A  critkjnn  of  BriHot's  objectkmi  to  oertahi  nniailB  of  lAUMth  on  thi 
relation  of  the  mbirtiy  to  the  kgUathro  body. 

Observations  sur  on  onvnige  de  M.  BrisBot  de  WarnDe*  7  dteeadn 
1790. 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  l^  Briasot  with  wann  oommeodation  of  fail 
patriotic  principles. 

Observations  sur  iin  article  du  journal  de  M.  Brissot  de  WarviDe^ 
concemant  une  protestation  contre  les  assignats. 

Unsigned  and  undated.  Evidently  by  Bergaase*  iHioae  name  is  writtea 
in  the  margin.  On  a  previous  occasion  Bergasse  had  ezpreaeed  smpriK 
that  Clavi^  should  uphold  forced  assignats.  The  present  pani|dilet  is  to 
answer  to  Brissot  and  a  further  criticism  of  the  dangers  of  the  proposed 
assignats. 

Observations  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  aux  objections  de  M.  Biissot 
contre  la  convocation  actuelle  des  assembl^ra  primaires  dans  soo 
opinion  du  juillet  26.  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  protest  against  the  suspicion  expressed  by  Brissot*  that  the  paitissDi 
of  the  king  were  favoring  the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies,  in  the 
hope  that  once  called  they  could  be  intimidated  into  taking  action  favor- 
able to  the  king. 

Perfidie  du  syst^e  des  Amis  des  Noirs.  [Nantes,  ce  28  f6vrier, 
1791.1 

The  address  closes  thus :  "Us  sont  les  voeuz  unanimes  et  univefadleB 
de  tons  les  dtoyens  et  individus  de  la  ville  de  Nantes  et  tela  ne  peuvent 
qu'toe  ceuz  de  tous  les  bons  et  sens6s  Fran^ais." 
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Reflexions  sur  la  despotisme  qu'ezercent  k  Saint-Domingue  lea 
commissaires  nationaux  civiles,  Polverd  and  Santhonax.  D^noncia- 
tion  de  ces  mtoies  commissaires  par  le  citoyen  sans-r6proche,  homme 
de  couleur,  affranchi  du  citoyen  Page,  homme  blanc  et  commissaire  de 
Samt-Domingue. 

Allegations  against  Brissot  and  the  Girondins  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  upheld  the  policy  of  Polverel  and  Santhonax. 

R^ponse  des  d^ut^  de  Saint-Domingue  aux  inculpations  de  M. 
Brissot,  adress6  le  6  d6cembre  k  M.  le  president  de  I'assembl^e  na- 
tionale. 

Representations  k  MM.  Brissot,  I'abbe  Audrin,  Chabot  et  les  autres 
d^ut^s  detracteurs  du  pouvoir  exdcutif.  [Paris,  1792.] 

Unsigned  and  undated.  A  protest  against  attacks  on  the  king's  min- 
isters. The  way  to  restore  dignity  to  the  existing  government,  the  writer 
argued,  was  not  to  insult  its  first  agents. 

Sur  les  troubles  des  colonies  et  I'unique  moyen  d'assurer  la  tran- 
quillity, le  prosp^rite  et  la  fidelity  de  ces  d^pendances  de  Tempire,  en 
refutation  des  deux  discours  de  M.  Brissot  du  l**  et  8°^  d6cembre» 
1791. 

An  argument  that  the  troubles  of  the  colonies  were  due  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question. 

Vie  priv6e  et  politique  de  Brissot.  Paris,  Tan  11. 

A  violent  attack  on  Brissot,  written,  apparently,  after  his  arrest  at 
Moulins,  June  10,  1798,  and  just  before  his  trial.  It  compares  him  with 
Tartuffe.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  picture  of  Brissot. 

Vie  secrette  et  politique  de  Brissot.  Paris,  Tan  VI. 

A  duplicate  of  the  preceding,  but  with  a  different  title-page. 

2.  Memoirs  and  Letters 

Bailleul,  Jacques  Charles.  Examen  critique  de  Touvrage  posthume 
de  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  StaSl  ayant  pour  titre,  ''Considerations  sur 
les  principaux  evenements  de  la  Revolution  francaise."  2  vob.  Paris, 
1818. 

Contains  an  appreciation  of  Brissot  and  the  Girondins  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  who  had  occupied  the  position  of  a  moderate  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  also  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term  '*  Brissotin." 

Barbaroux,  Charles  Jean  Marie.  Memoires  inedites  de  Petion  et 
Memoires  de  Buzot  et  de  Barbaroux.  Dauban,  C.  A.,  ed.  Paris,  1866. 

Dauban  is  thcmnighly  in  sympathy  with  the  Girondins. 
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Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Antoine  Francois.  Mteoiies  pAiticalidres 
pour  servir  k  rhistoire  de  la  fin  du  ligne  de  Louis  Xyu.  ft  vols.  1816. 

TlirowB  light  on  the  attitude  of  supporten  of  the  king  towards  BriMOt 

Cr^vecoeur,  Saint  John  de.  Letters  from  an  American  Fanner. 
London,  1782. 

A  work  of  great  interest,  because  of  its  influence  upon  Brissot. 

Ddacroiz,  J.  L'Intrigue  d^voil^  ou  Bobeflpiene  veng6  dee  ou- 
trages et  des  calomnies  des  ambitieuz.  [Paris,]  1702. 

Contains  an  attadc  on  Brissot  as  an  adherent  of  Lafayette.    The  par- 
tisanship of  the  writer  is  evident  from  the  title. 

Dumont,  £tienne.  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  et  sur  lea  deux  pre- 
mieres assemble  legislatives,  ouvrage  posthume  publi6  par  J.  L 
I>uval.  Paris,  1882. 

Contains  interesting  conunents  on  the  attitude  of  Brissot  on  various 
occasions,  which  are^  however,  to  be  taken  with  some  caution. 

BecoUections  of  Mirabeau  and  of  the  two  Legislative  Assem* 


blies  of  France.  London,  1882. 
A  translation  of  the  above. 

Grarat,  Le  Comte,  D.  J.  Mdmoires  sur  la  B^volution,  ou  ezpoa6  de 
ma  conduite  dans  les  aflfaires  et  dans  les  fonctions  publiques.  Paris, 

ranm. 

Garat  was  a  friend  and  at  the  same  time  a  critic  of  the  Girondins. 

Genlis,  Madame  la  comtesse  de.  M^oires.  In  Barri^re,  Biblio- 
th^ue  des  Mdmoires,  xv.  1846. 

Unreliable. 

Louvet  de  Couvrai,  Jean  Baptiste.  M6moires  sur  la  Revolution 
Fran^se.  F.  A.  Aulard,  ed.    2  vols.  Paris,  1889. 

Edited  from  a  more  unbiased  point  of  view  than  the  previously  pub- 
lished memoirs  of  other  Girondins. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  Jacques.  M6moires  et  correspondance  de  .  .  .  pour 
servir  4  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre 
par  A.  Sayous.  2  vols.  Paris,  1851. 

Hostile  to  Brissot 

Meillan.  M^oires.  Paris,  1823. 
Favorable  to  the  Girondins. 
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Riouffe,  H.  M£m<dKa  d'un  dttenu  pour  Mrrir  k  lluatoiie  de  ta 
tyraimie  de  Bobeq>ieiTe.  PrtU,  I'mi  IIL 

Give*  intoniutkin  m  to  Briuot'i  last  dafi  in  pruou. 

Roland,  Madame  Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon.  Lettrea  publi^ea  par 
Claude  Penoud.  In  Ccdlection  de  documeuta  imUita  sur  I'hutoire  de 
France.  2  voU.  Paris.  1900-08. 

Id  "CaUtdioit  de  doeummti  inUit*  lur  Cltutoire  it  France,  puiltii  par 
let  totju  4u  ntinutre  dt  rOutrtuiftoR  puUiqiu."  A  work  of  most  tborou^ 
■dKiknliip;  conUina  much  material  npon  Briaiot  aad  hi*  rdatioD  with  the 
PnUtuI  group. 

Mbnoires.    Public  par  Claude  PeROud.  Svola.  Paris,  lOOff. 


Soulavie,  J.  L.  G.  M&noiret  hlstorique  et  politiquefl  sur  le  r^ne  de 
Louis  XVI.  e  vols.  Paris.  1801. 

Not  in  iTiiqtatlv  with  BriMot. 

Willianu,  H3£ne  Marie.   Souvenin  de  la  B^oludon  francuse. 
Traduit  de  I'anglais  [par  C.  C).  Paris,  1827. 

Min  Willianu  wa»  in  (jnqiatliy  with  tiio  Girondin  polky  and  a  p«i^ 
sonsl  friend  of  many  of  them.  She  givei  variou*  detaili  a«  to  the  family  of 
BrisKt.  but  ha  Moounts  are  Dot  to  b«  relied  upon. 

Lettres  sur  les  £v£neinents  qui  se  sont  pass£a  en  Prance  dfr 

puis  le  31  mai,  I7BS,  juaqu'au  10  thennidor.  IVaduites  de  raoglais. 
Paris. 

Seeabon. 

S.  N«u»paperi 

Oafy  thoae  are  dted  which  capeeudlr  ococem  Brisiot. 

Les  Actes  des  ^tres.  November,  1789,  to  October.  1791.   (311 
DOS..  11  vols.)  L'an  de  la  liberty  0. 

L'Ami  du  peuple.   Ed.  par  Maiat.   Sept.  12,  1788,  to  July  14, 
1793. 

TUs  and  the  {Keoediiig  eztremdy  boriile  to  Brissot. 


MO 

AmtaieM  pofitiqiie%  orAtB  et  fitt£fairei»  da  da-knlSBae  aSde 
o«ivragep^riodk|iie,piirlLIiqsiiel»  Idvok.  LfXKkcs ci Buk^  1777- 

Decidedly  poiemic  in  dwnKlcr,  twiee  wapgnmBL   JUwmA  wwm  for  a 
Dtwi  ubk  coonecico  wrb  tiDi 


L^Aniti'Briisotin.  Journal  du  loir.  Do  117  aot.  1**  famnuure^  an 
HfkSn  pluvidse,  an  IQ. 

Upholds  the  qrftem  of  the  Tenur. 

Le  Babillard.  Journal  da  Palab-Boyal  et  des  Tnikries.  116  noa. 
(June  &,  to  Oct.  7, 1791.  Paris,  1791.] 

TM«  Jouniftl  and  Ha  aoooeaaor,  U  Chamt  du  Coq,  bitteriy  lioetile  to 
Briaaot. 

Le  Babillard  et  le  Chant  du  Coq.  Noa.  117-88.  Oct  8»  to  Oct.  80, 
1791.  Paria,  1791. 

"  L$  Chani  du  Coq  Mmblait  tCanir  M  erSi  que  pour  mener  un  eampagmi 
aehamie  ooiUr$  Brumd**' 

La  Chronique  du  moia  ou  lea  cahiera  patriotiques  de  E.  Clavi^re,  C. 
Condorcet,  L.  Mercier,  A.  Auger,  J.  Oswald,  N.  Bonneville,  J.  Bider- 
ttiann»  A.  Brouaaonet,  A.  Guy-Kersaint,  J.  P.  Brissot,  J.  Ph.  Garran 
de  Coulon,  J.  Dussaulz,  F.  Lanth^nas,  et  CoIIot  d'Herbois.  5  vds. 
Nov.  1791»  to  July,  1798. 

La  Chronique  de  Paris,  8  vols,  Aug.  24, 1789,  to  Aug.  25, 1798. 
Moderate,  indined  to  the  aide  of  the  Girondins. 

Le  Courrter  des  d^partements.  47  vols.,  ed  by  Gorsas.  July  5, 1789» 
to  Ma>'  Sh  179S, 

It  Appenre^l  under  the  9Kioc«s8ive  titles  of  Lt  Ccurritr  de  VenaHUt  d 
TtfTM*  fjf  C^mrrifT  de  l\rM  dent  let  I>ww<m,  Le  Omrrier  de  Pwie  dau 
h*  SS  ^^f*^rmei^  Le  Ctmrriet  det  IXXXtil  dipeHemteade.  Le  Omrrier 

d^  d^part^yf^enOik 

CvHimer  <k  TEutvipek  ftasette  angK>-lraiicai&  par  Setie  de  Latoor, 
Morande.  Brisnot^  W  ccmite  de  MontiosMr;  8$  wsls.  Loodres  et  Boq« 

*^  Vn  fi/^  r<e(mnht  let  f^  vm/pti^'fma*  <A  wwHnf,  mem  iJwwf  pom'  TAtr- 
inhe  pMfifve,  meme  ^t^an  pfmtr  TkiMemt  mmede  m:  liUtraiTe  dm  eekiedewmgr. 
^ytf^n^^Mfffi  emimi  pmef  Vhieitmt  dee  eieitmiee  m^mtT*    Hatan.  BiU»- 

l>4MK4t^  n^tioinale  <mei  k  M^VH^Iirar  CinT^n^sakL  dn  t4  luyremlnTu  1789. 

iW  Af  the  laoat  vtllaaHle  «r«M«»  In-  ^  deviates  in  tiie 
As^wnHhwi. 
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Le  journal  g^n^ral  de  la  cour  et  de  la  ville.  15  vols.  Sept.  15, 1789, 
to  Aug.  10,  1792. 

Hostile  to  Brissot. 

Journal  de  Paris.  87  vob.  Jan.  1, 1777,  to  Sept.  80,  1811. 
Indined  to  be  hostile. 

Le  Mercure,  1672-1853. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  since,  called  the  Mereure  de  France,  IVom 
1789  to  1792  of  the  party  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  Monthly  Review,  or  Literary  Journal,  enlarged.  108  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1790-1825. 

Contains  criticisms  of  certain  of  Brissot's  works;  more  or  less  friendly. 

Le  R^publicain,  ou  le  Ddfenseur  du  gouvemement  repr^sentatif  par 
une  soci6t6  des  r^publicains  [par  Condorcet,  Thomas  Paine  et  Achille 
Duchatelet].  [Paris,  1791.] 

The  newspaper  which  represented  the  sudden  and  short-lived  republican 
movement  of  the  summer  of  1791. 

Les  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant.  86  nos.  Nov.  28,  1789, 
to  July,  1791. 

Critical,  rather  than  hostile.  On  several  occasions,  however,  Desmou- 
lins  expressed  hearty  approval  of  Brissot's  conduct. 

Les  Revolutions  de  Paris.  18  vols.  July  12, 1789,  to  Feb.  28, 1794. 

At  first  rather  in  sympathy  with  Brissot,  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  assail 
him  particularly  for  his  part  in  municipal  affairs,  and  as  the  Revolution 
progressed  criticized  him  more  and  more  severely. 

Le  Thermometre  du  jour.    7  vols.  Aug.  11, 1791,  to  Aug.  25, 1798. 
"An  implacable  enemy  of  nobles,  priests,  and  kings.*' 


C.  Collections  of  Docxjments 

Aulard,  Francis  Alphonse.  La  Soci6t6  des  Jacobins.  Recueil  de 
documents  pour  rhistoire  du  club  des  Jacobins  de  Paris.  6  vols.  Paris, 
1889-97.  In  Collection  de  documents  relatifs  k  Thistoire  de  Paris 
pendant  la  Revolution  franigaise,  public  sous  le  patronage  de  Conseil 
mimicipal. 

ed.    Recueil  des  actes  du  Comity  de  salut  public  avec  la 

correspondance  officielle  des  repr^sentants  in  mission.  20  vols.  1889- 
1910. 
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Challamel,  Augustin.  Lei  Clubs  oontre-r^rolntioiuures,  ctrdes, 
oomit^s,  sod^t^  salons,  reunions,  caf^  lestaoiants  et  libiaines. 
Paris,  1895. 

Charavay,  fitienne.  Assembl6e  ^ectorale  de  Paris.  18  novembre, 
1790,  k  IS  juin,  1791.  Paris,  1890. 

As8einbl6e  41ectorale  de  Paris.  26  aoQt  1791,  1^  1ft  aoCkt,  1792. 

Paris,  1890. 

Chassin,  Ch.  L.  Les  £lections  et  les  cahiera  de  Paris  en  1789.  4  vols. 
Paris,  1888-89. 

Funck-Brentano,  Frantz.  Les  Lettres  de  cachet  k  Paris,  fitude 
suivie  d'une  liste  des  prisonniers  de  la  Bastille.  [1659-1789.]  Paris, 
1908. 

Hatin,  Eugene.  Bibliographie  historique  et  critique  de  la  presse 
pModique  francaise.  Paris,  1866. 

Lacroiz,  Sigismund.  Actes  de  la  ccmimune  de  Paris  pendant  la 
Revolution,  public  et  annot^s  par  Sigismund  Lacroiz.  7  t<^  I*' 
s6rie.  25  juillet,  1789,  k  8  octobre,  1790.  Paris,  1894-1898. 

Mavidal,  J.,  et  Laurent,  £.  Archives  parlementaires  de  1787  &  1860. 
Recueil  complet  des  d6bats  16gislatifs  et  politiques  des  diambres 
frangaises.  Premie  sdrie  [1787  k  1799].  Paris,  1879- 

The  editing  of  this  work  is  not  of  the  hi^est  order.    It  sopplenicnts  the 
information  found  in  the  Moniiew,  but  it  is  to  be  used  with  some  caution. 

Robiquet,  Paul.  Le  Personnd  municipal  de  Paris  pendant  la  R^ 
volution,  p^ode  constitutionelle.  Paris,  1890. 

Bulletin  du  tribunal  criminel  6tabli  par  la  loi  du  10  mars,  1798,  pour 
juger  sans  appel  les  conspirateurs.    8  vols.   Paris,  1798. 

Contains  reports  of  the  trial,  drawn  up  naturally  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Girondins. 

Proc^s-verbal  de  FAssembl^e  nationale  [legislative].  16  vols.  Paris, 
1791-92. 

Proc^s-verbal  de  la  convention  nationale.  74  vols.  Paris,  1792. 
An  IV. 

Supplement  aux  prooH-verbal  de  Tassembl^  nationale.  Colonies. 
Tome  I.  Traites  des  n^gres.  Part  n. 

Browning,  Oscar,  ed.  The  dispatches  of  Earl  Gower,  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris  from  June,  1790,  to  August,  1792,  to  which  are 
added  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Monro,  and  the  diary 
of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  France  during  July  and  August,  1791. 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  1885. 
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ing livelihood,  12;  Le  Pot  pourri,  12; 
threat  of  UUre  de  cachet,  12;  illness, 
12;  plans  for  reform  of  laws  and  legal 
institutions,  13-14,  19-21;  ThSorie 
des  loia  criminelles,  13-14,  18-19; 
45-47  and  notes,  52,  54  n.,  55,  372; 
Testament  politique  de  VAngleterre, 
13;  Pffrrhonisme  uniwradle,  13;  writ- 
ings on  laws  and  political  institu- 
tions, 13,  18^-20,  25.  36-37,  49-55; 
employment  by  Swinton  on  the 
Courrier,  13-15;  dismissal  by  Swin- 
ton, 15;  RSponse  a  tons  lee  libellietee, 
quoted,  14,  30,  32-33,  49, 53-54,  68, 
220-221  notes;  unsuccessful  appli- 
cation to  father  for  aid,  15-16;  re- 
turn to  Paris,  16;  work  for  Linguet, 
16;  death  of  father,  17;  legacy  from 
father,  17;  insanity  of  mother,  17; 
scientific  study,  17;  interest  in  Ma- 
rat, 17;  resumption  of  study  for  the 
bar  and  final  abandonment  of  a  legal 
career,  18;  winning  of  prises  on  sub- 
ject of  legal  reform,  19-20;  <S*t7  Stait 
dUdeeindemnUSe,  19;  QueUeepourrai- 
erU  Hre  en  France  lee  Une  pSnalee,  19; 
Deefuneetee  ejfete  de  Vigoieme,  19  n.; 
Un  IndSpendant  d  Vordre  dee  avocais, 
19,  47  n.,  52,  55  and  n.,  Bibloth^ue 
phiheophique,  19  n.,  20,  36,  44-46 
and  notes,  49-50  notes,  52, 55  and  n., 
57, 133  and  n.,  372;  De  la  ViriU,  19- 
20, 52;  Histoire  uniffereelle  de  la  legia^ 
lotion  crimineUe,  20;  establishment 
and  failure  of  the  LyeSe,  20-21,  25- 
30,  33  and  n.,  219;  journey  to  Swit- 
zerland, 21;  engagement,  18,  389; 
marriage,  22-23,  389;  Le  Philadel- 
phien  a  Oenhe,  22,  25,  50  n.,  52; 
connection  in  London  with  libel 
writers,  9Sr-SA\  acquaintance  in 
London  with  men  and  women  of 
note,  24-26;  joined  in  London  by 
wife,  25,  390-391;  trouble  with 
Desforges,  25,  30,  391;  La  Carr^ 
spondanee,  26, 29, 52,  53  n.,  54, 113, 
372;  Tableau  exact  des  sciences  et 
des  arts  en  Angleterre,  26,  54,  372, 
391;  Tableau  des  Indes,  26,  52-^3; 
birth  of  a  son,  26,  391-392;  arrest 
for  debt  and  release,  27,  391-892; 
departure  for  France,  27, 392;  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille, 


27,  392;  LeHre  aux  ileeturs,  28  n., 
220  It.;  Journal  de  LycSe,  29;  RSpli- 
que  de  Brissot,  29,  220,  221,  222 
notes;  accusations  against  of  impli- 
cation in  libels,  30-33;  release  from 
Bastille  through  efforts  of  friends, 
32,  392;  accusation  of  responsibil- 
ity for  Le  Diable  dans  un  b^nitier, 
30-32,  321;  help  received  from  Cla- 
vi^re  and  from  mothei^in-law,  33; 
birth  of  second  child,  33  and  n.,  395; 
financial  difficulties,  34;  collabora- 
tion with  Clavi^re  in  work  for  Mira- 
beau,  34;  work  for  MirabcAu,  34-36: 
collaboration  in  Caisse  d^eseompte, 
34;  collaboration  in  the  Banque  de 
Saint  Charles,  34;  trouble  with 
Mirabeau  over  manuscript,  35  and 
n.,  VAutofitS  Ugislaiive  de  Rome 
anianiie,  36,  41,  147;  translation  of 
Travds  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Africa,  36  and  n.;  Un  Difenseur  du 
Peuple  d  VEmpereur  Joseph  II,  36 
and  n.,  53  n.,  55;  Lettre  d  VEmpereur 
sur  VAtrociU  des  supplices,  90  and 
n.,  55,  372;  VExamen  critique  des 
voyages  dans  VAmhique  septention- 
ale  de  M,  le  Marquis  de  Chaiellux, 
36  and  n.,  52,  55  and  n.,  59-60;  in- 
terest in  scientific  studies,  37  and 
n. ;  plans  for  the  SociSU  Oallo-AmSri- 
caine,  37;  Dhumeiation  au  public 
d'un  nouveau  projet  d'agiotage,  37 
and  n.;  Seeonde  Idtre  contre  la  com- 
pagnie  ^assurance,  37  and  n.,  con- 
nection with  Bergasse  in  political 
reform,  38;  woilc  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  38-39;  Point  de  banque- 
route,  37  and  n.,  50  n.,  51, 53  n.,  183; 
Lettresphilosophiques  et  poliiiquessur 
r histoire  de  L  Angleterre,  37  and  n., 
372,  383;  Un  mat  aux  aeadSmiciens, 
37;  De  la  France  et  des  Etats-Unis, 
37,  48  and  n.,  52,  55  and  n.,  63-66 
and  notes,  69,  90,  121;  attitude 
toward  republicanism  and  dethrone- 
ment, 38,  128,  165,  253-255,  269, 
181,  276-292,  363-366,  871-874, 
379-380,  412-413,  419;  threat  of 
lettre  de  cachet,  39;  visit  to  England 
and  Holland,  39  and  n.;  Recherches 
philosophiques  sur  la  propriHi  et  le 
vol,  43-44,  46  n.,  266-267;  work 
against  the  slave  trade,  40,  59-60; 
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eoik  flii^wiitiii0i»  41; 
■nhjiecU  of  mdj  wnHmm,  41-4B; 
Mo§m§  d^tdomck  011  rfomm  la 
fi§mmr  dn  loU  phufeB,  49-47  and 
mkm,  40;  Lt  8im§  immocmd  wmt§i, 
46-^  aad  m^bBB,  6$;  wiitaigi  on 
the  Uoitod  Stetai^  4B-60;  (Hmna- 
$toti$  0  Ml'  twpwHM&tMf  SOp  14B^  lv4; 
ideia  f or  imhrwMa  bfotlMriMMKL  M- 
B9,  41«»  487;  tioable  witli  the  cat- 
aoahipt  5S-4M;  opinioii  tiwu^rning 
lifkU  of  Jewi»  58, 146^  416;  Mooy- 
mow  piibliciliono»  M;  s^rle  of 
wiHangr  M;  ■ignfflci«re  of  ooily 
writiDgi  in  connection  with  later 
Giiecr,  57-48;  ctitiGian  of  writingi 
of  by  MomUdiif  Bmm^  86  n.;  joor- 
ney  to  Americft,  68-60;  BifiMique 
4  8tamda»  Chtrwund,  68  n^  84  n.; 
NouHom  VoffOfp  66  n..  70-84  notes, 
00  ft.;  VBMoni  for  puUioiition  of 
Nowtmm  Voifo^  88,  OOi  815;  id*- 
tion  to  federalifln.  00^  17ft,  846- 
856,  870-880,  416,  414,  410;  letnm 
to  "FtBootf  01;  «t  opening  of  the 
State»^Genend,  01-06;  fafluie  of 
dectioQ  to  the  States-General,  95- 
06;  work  as  a  municipal  politician, 
91-112;  Plan  de  conduiie,  92-94. 
124.  135,  148,  165;  Observations  aur 
la  nScesdU  d'Hablir  .  .  .  des  oomiUa 
de  correspondance,  93  and  n.,  127  n.; 
Discoure  prononc^  au  dietrid  dee 
FiUee-Saini-Thamae,  94  n.,  100  n.; 
Pride  adreeef  d  Vaeeemblie  gSnSrale 
dee  iledeure  de  Parte  pour  eervir  d 
la  rSdaciion  dee  doUaneee  de  cette 
frille,  94  n.,  95;  Motif e  dee  commie' 
eairee  pour  adopter  le  plan  de  muni- 
cipaliU,  99 :  Oheervatione  eurle  plan  de 
municipaliU  de  Parie,  99  n. ;  Opinion 
.  .  .  eur  la  queelion  de  eavoir  ei  Parie 
eera  le  centre  d'un  dSpartemerU,  101 
n.;  opinion  on  questions  of  finance, 
102-104, 147-149. 151-154.265-266, 
359  and  n.;  opinion  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  102-103,  111-112;  144- 
147,  259-261;  296;  MoHon  eur  la 
neeeeeiii  de  circonecire  la  rente  dee 
biene  eccUeiaetiquee  aux  munieipali- 
tSe,  103.  Ill  n.;  Diecoure  eur  la 
rareti  du  numeraire  et  eur  lee  moyene 
d^y  remSdier,  104  n.,  152  n.;  interest 
in   development  of  local  govem- 


ili 
ife  Jb  iriiffiifti|ni  imt  mm 

lUffariiWff  mtr  TiM  4t  fa 


dam»  te^fmn  i§  MM.  Mosmt  h 
FMJmm,  168  «.;  A  Simmdu 
amwfmtd.  168  n^  168  n.;  EMifnr  4 

M.  If  CAsMlMr  4s  Pnafiw  108  n.; 
work  aa  oditor  of  the  Pfllftals  Fraa- 
fOM,   118*181;   Mdonrv  mt  far- 


846;  DiaDOMfa  sar  Im 
188  n.; 

146-148,  605;  nttitnde  Umnid  de- 
mocfacgr,  150-165,  180-181,  656, 
864.  885-867,  414^17;  nttitede 
towaid  women,  16ft;  attjtodetoiwttd 
aocialktic  ideaa^  16»-168,  416;  U 
prqf$§9itm  itjai  mtr  let  aijnardhtf  el 
mtr  la  rSpMieamrnma,  178-175; 
Diecoure  eur  la  queeiion  de  eaeoir  ei 
le  roi  peut  Stre  jugi,  175-177  and 
notes.  231  and  n.;  attitude  toward 
Lafayette,  180. 103  and  n..  224,  241. 
268-269,  276.  289.  296,  806-309, 
337.  357  n.,  370  and  n..  878-380: 
relation  to  the  SociHi  dee  Amie  det 
Noire,  182-215;  Diecoure  eur  la 
nheeeiU  d^Hahiir  d  Parie  une  eo- 
ciHS  pour  concourir  aeec  eelle  du 
Londree^  d  Vabolition  de  la  traite  et 
de  Veedavage  dee  n^ee,  185;  Mf' 
moire  eur  lee  noire  de  VAmSrique 
eeptentrionale,  189  and  n.;  lUfiexiont 
eur  Vadmieeion  aux  Etate^CiSnSrauz 
dee  dSputie  de  SavfU-Domingue,  196 
and  n.;  Diecoure  eur  la  nSeeeeiti  de 
maintenir  le  dScret  rendu  le  16  mai 
1791  enfaveur  dee  kommse  de  couleur 
libree,  207  and  n.;  election  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  216-224, 451; 
accusations  against  at  time  of  can- 
didacy. 217-223;  comments  made  on 
election  of  Brissot,  224;  address  on 
receiving  the  election.  224-225 ;  posi- 
tion of  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
225-226.  258;  Diecoure  eur  rorgani- 
soium  dsf  comt<^,  226  and  n. ;  elected 
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one  of  secretaries  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  226;  membership  in  Dip- 
lomatic Committee  of  Legislative 
Assembly,  226-227,  229,  975;  advo- 
cacy of  foreign  war,  28(>-257;  rela- 
tion to  Jacobin  Club,  2S2-284, 236; 
Diicours  aur  la  nScesaHi  de  dSdarer 
la  guerre,  283  and  n. ;  Second  diaeoura 
aur  la  nScSaaiU  de  faire  la  guerre, 
238  n.;  Troiaihne  diacourae  aur  la 
niceaaiti  de  la  guerre,  241  n.;  attacks 
on,  because  of  his  advocacy  of  war, 
242-244  and  notes,  271-272;  attack 
on  Delessart,  243-240  and  notes, 
261-262, 875, 37&-381;  efforto  to  ob- 
tain foreign  alliance,  256,  817-318; 
RSplique  d  la  'premthe  el  demihe 
leUre  de  Louia  Marihe  Qcuy,  254  and 
n.;  Diaeoura  aur  la  niceaatU  de  aua- 
pendre  momenianhneni  le  paiemerU 
dea  liquidationa  aurdeaaua  de  3000 1., 
259  n. ;  opinion  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, 259-261;  opinion  on  financial 
Questions,  259  and  n.;  leader  of 
rirondins,  261-266  and  notes,  281- 
291, 419-421;  attitude  on  discipline, 
265-266;  attacks  on,  266-272,  280 
and  n.;  attack  on  "Austrian  Com- 
mittee," 272-275  and  notes,  379- 
880;   Premihe   leUre  H  Dumouriez, 
280;  wavering  attitude  toward  mon- 
archy, 280-291,  412-413,  419;  atti- 
tude toward  events  of  June  20,  281- 
282  and  notes ;  Diaeoura  aur  lea  cauaea 
dea  dangera  de  la  patrie  ei  aur  lea 
miaurea  d  prendre^  284  n.;  Opinion 
aur  lea  miaurea  de  police  gSnirale 
propoaiea  par  M,  Oenaonni,  286  n.; 
Opinion  aur  la  marche  d  auivre  en 
examinani  la  queaHon  de  la  dSchSance 
et  lea  autrea  rrUaurea,  286  n.,  attitude 
toward  events  of  August  10,  291- 
292,  294-295,  863,  379-381,  412- 
483;  attitude  toward  second  Giron- 
din  ministry,  292  and  n.;  work  as 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Twen- 
ty-one of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
292-294  and  notes,  296,  298,  301- 
302,   414;   attitude  toward  Swiss 
troops,  294  and  n. ;  address  to  foreign 
powers,  295;  Profel  de  dSdaraiion  de 
r  AaaembUe  natumale,  295 n.;  atti- 
tude toward  the  Commune  of  Pa- 
ris, 296-303  and  notes;  accusatioii 


against,  of  plotting  to  put  upon  the 
throne  the  Duke  of  York  or  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  300  and  n.,  368, 
412;  accusation  of,  for  connection 
with  the  massacres  of  September, 
301,  380-881,  413-414;  election  to 
Convention,  308-304;  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Constitution, 
304,  324  n.;  member  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Committee,  804, 816-317, 342, 
376;  attitude  toward  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  804, 305,  832, 363, 379-880, 
412-413;  opposition  to  centraliza- 
tion, SOOr-sdr,  350;  support  given 
to  Buzot  against  Jacobins,  807;  A 
Toua  lea  riptMieaina  de  France,  808; 
support  given  to  Dumouries,  310, 
413;  attitude  toward  revolutionary 
propanganda  and  annexations,  810- 
812  and  notes;  A  aea  Commettana, 
311  and  n.;  attitude  toward  Swiss 
cantons  and  Geneva,  312-814;  atti- 
tude toward  Spain,  814;  attitude 
toward  Spanish  America  and  fur- 
therance of  Genet's  expedition,  314- 
816  and  notes;  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Defense,  816  and 
n.,  818-320;  attitude  toward  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  316  n.,  828; 
attitude  toward  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  316-319,  876;  attitude 
toward  war  with  England,  817-324, 
439-141,  452;  attitude  on  king's 
trial  and  death,  317-818,  821-324, 
419;  attack  on,  as  aUeged  royalist, 
328;  attacks  on,  as  leader  of  the 
Girondins,  828-332;  attempt  of 
Danton  to  conciliate,  831;  attack 
on,  for  alleged  conspiracy  with 
Dumouries,  382-338;  accusation  of 
having  accumulated  wealth,  833  and 
n.;  attack  on  Marat,  334;  defense 
against  attacks  of  sections  of  Paris 
and  of  Robespierre,  885;  Sur  la  d&- 
nonciaiion  de  Robeapierre  et  aur  rod- 
dreaae  prUie  ofux  quararUe^uU  aee- 
tiona  de  Paris,  835  n.;  attack  on 
Mountain  in  pamphlet,  A  aea  Com- 
mettana,  837-841  and  notes;  accusa- 
tion of  bcdng  an  Orl^anist,  837, 412- 
413;  expulsioQ  from  the  Conven- 
tion, 341-842,  850-852;  refuge  at 
house  of  Meillan,  851-352;  flight 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  852;  flight 
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Chastdliiz,  Marquis  de»  96  and  n.,  52, 
55,  59-61,  67.  77,  79»  ld6. 

Chamnette,  878  and  n, 

Cliaveau  de  la  Garde,  188  n,,  877  and 
ft.,  88S  and  n. 

Qiainrdhi,  250  and  n.,  875. 

Chester,  69  n. 

Oi&t^let,  96,  188. 

Choderlos  de  Lados,  166,  177-178 
and  fi. 

Ckromqns  de  Paris,  180. 

Chroni^ue  du  MaU,  180  and  n.,  862, 
886. 

Clarkaon,  Thomas,  185  and  n.,  190- 
194,488. 

Claretie,  818  n. 

Ckvi^re^  fitienne,  relation  to  Brissot, 
88  and  n. ;  financial  assistance  given 
to  Brissot,  84;  collaboration  with 
Brissot  in  work  for  Mirabeau,  34 
and  n.,  85  and  n.;  collaboration  with 
Brissot  'm  Dela  France  et  dee  State- 
Unie,  48, 55  n.,  68-66  and  notes,  90; 
connection  with  SoeiM  Qail(hAmiTir 
eaine,  61-63;  connection  with  Bris- 
sot in  American  speculation,  66-67, 
78-78,  89,  431,  437-489;  connection 
with  Brissot  at  opening  of  States- 
General,  91;  connection  with  CHr(h 
wique  du  Moie,  180  n.;  connection 
with  Patriate  FranQaie,  181;  con- 
nection with  republicanism,  169, 
171,  876;  connection  with  the  Amie 
dee  Noire,  18^185,  191-198,  805- 
806,  448;  in  the  ministry,  849,  868 
and  n.,  879;  mentioned,  847,  480. 

Clermont,  178. 

Clermont-Tonn^rre,  Stanislas,  68  n., 
106  and  n.,  109  n,,  165-166. 

Cleves,  853  n. 

Clive,  78  n. 

Cloots,  858  and  n.,  810  n.,  844,  846, 
848,488. 

Coblenz,  888-884,  871,  868. 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  180  n. 

Colone  Blaneef  Club  de.  See  Maeeiac, 
Clubde. 

ComilS  de  Reckerehee,  See  Municipal- 
ity* also  JParis. 

Committee  of  Pubtic  Safety,  893, 840. 

Committee  of  Twenty-one.  See  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Commune,  struggle  of,  with  Legislap 
tive  Assembly,  898,  896-808  and 


notes;  struggle  of  Brissot  against» 
896-808  and  notes,  806,  888,  888. 
Condergerie,  868,  871  and  n.»  884  fi.» 


Condorcct,  odnnection  with  Amie  dee 
Noire,  184  n.,  187-188,  191,  818, 
448;  attitude  toward  republicanism* 
851,  876-877;  mentioned,  19  n.,  88, 
180  n.,  154,  171-178,  180,  818  n., 
881,  837,  250,  869,  and  n.,  870  ft., 
899  and  fi.,  805,  818,  838,  ft.,  480, 
486,  458. 

ConfSdSraiion  dee  Amie  de  la  VSriiS, 
161. 

Constantinople,  864,  379. 

Constituent  Assembly,  19  ft.,  118, 184, 
188,  807,  883,  858  ft.,  885  ft.,  878, 
875. 

Conti,  Prince  de,  88  and  ft. 

Convention,  election  of  Brissot  to, 
808-304;  general  position  of  Brissot 
in,  803;  membership  of  Brissot  in 
Diplomatic  Committee  of,  804,  848; 
membership  of  Brissot  in  Committee 
on  the  Constitution,  804;  abolition 
of  Toyahy  by,  804-305;  struggle  in, 
between  Girondins  and  Mountain 
(Jacobms),  305-308;  attitude  of, 
toward  revolutionary  propaganda, 
310-318  and  notes;  attitude  of, 
toward  Swiss  cantons  and  Geneva, 
318-314;  attitude  oi,  toward  Spanish 
America  and  Genet's  expedition, 
814-816  and  notes;  Committee  of 
General  DdFense  of,  315,  316  and 
II.,  818-880;  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of,  898,  315  fi.,  358,  368-863, 
868;  attitude  of,  toward  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  816-319;  attitude  of, 
on  kmg's  trial  818,  881-884;  di»- 
cussion  of  war  question  by,  318-884; 
Committee  of  General  S^mrity  of, 
884,  888,  869  n.,  403,  405;  final 
struggle  in,  between  Girondins  and 
Mountain  supported  by  Commune 
of  Paris,  851 ;  Committee  of  Legisl^ 
tion  of,  369  ft.,  mentioned,  80  ft.,  85 
ft.,  117, 183, 125  ft.,  141,  153  ft.,  181, 
186  ft.,  888  n.,  858  ft.,  893,  899,  808, 
305,  306  and  ft.,  307-806,  310-311, 
314,  316  and  ft.,  318,  819,  381-384^ 
329,  832-339,  345,  847,  849-351; 
355,  356-359,  361-364,  866,  368, 
870,877,878ft.,  883,426  ft.,  440,45a 
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Copenhagen,  34. 

Cordeliers,  166  n.,  179  n.,  8S0. 

Corps  UgislaHf,  S52  it. 

Courrier  des  DSpartemefUi,  120,  848  n. 

Caurrierder  Europe,  15-15, 24, 27, 219. 

Courtois,  403. 

Craigie,  Andrew,  66  and  f».,  71-73  and 

notes,  85  and  n.,  89-90  notes,  433- 

438. 
Crett^  de  Paluel,  451. 
Crivecoeur,  Saint  John  de,  59-61,  63, 

67,  70  ft.,  186,  431. 

Danton,  connection  with  Brissot,  138, 
166  n.,  173, 186  n.,  221, 292, 801, 806 
and  n.,  mentioned,  2,  104,  808  n., 
330-331, 366, 378  n..  414, 422, 426  it. 

Dard,  179  and  n. 

Dauban,  348. 

Daverhoult,  230-231. 

De  Bourges,  101. 

De  Graves,  261-268. 

Delacroix,  97  n. 

Delaunay,  32. 

Delaware,  82. 

Delessart,  attack  of  Brissot  on,  244- 
249  and  notes.  261-262,  272,  379- 
380,  420. 

De  Moustier,  69,  70  n. 

De  Pons,  213  n. 

De  Samt-£tienne,  125  and  n. 

Descombes,  358  and  n.,  359. 

Desfaix,  378  and  n. 

Desforges,  25-30,  219-221,  391-392, 
401,  426  n. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  Jean  Pierre  Bris- 
sot dSmasquS,  4  n.,  124,  218  n..  242- 
244;  Histoire  des  Brissotins,  336- 
337  and  n.,  338,  421;  connection 
with  Brissot.  139. 167-168, 269, 301- 
302,  383,  400  n.;  Revolutions  de 
France  et  de  Brabant,  119,  138,  167 
and  71., 169  and  n..  176  and  n..  384  n. ; 
mentioned,  878  n. 

Destoumelles,  328  and  n. 

Dhosier,  108  and  n. 

Diderot,  8,  56. 

Dietrich,  371. 

Dillon.  Arthur.  203-204.  364.  366. 

Directory,  352  n..  407. 

Dodsley,  393. 

Dover,  891,  436. 

Droz,  20  n. 

Du  Barry.  Madame,  13,  30  n.   ^ 


Du  Chasteflet,  171  and  n.,  172,  263. 

Du  Crest,  Bfarqtds,  88-89. 

Duer,  M^lliam,  66, 69, 72-73  and  note% 
85  and  it.,  488-486,  438. 

Duhdm,  97S  and  n. 

Dumoot,  fiticnne,  91  and  ti^  A5  a.. 
171  and  n.,  172  n.,  247-£49.  261, 
268,  265.  277,  420-422. 

Dumas,  Mathieu,  240. 

Dumouries,  249,  251,  262,  264-265, 
279-280.  n.,  285  n.,  309-810,  814  a., 
829,  882,  335,  337,  857  n.,  864.  866, 
371,  377,  404,  413. 

Dupont,  Fdlidt^.  SeeFilidtL 

Dupont,  Francis,  79  n.,  84,  85  and  a., 
89  n..  398-401.  409.  435.  488. 

Dupont,  Julie  Henriette,  400. 

Dupont,  Madame,  kindness  to  Briawt, 
16,  387-388,  401;  loan  of  money  to 
him,  28,  83;  assistance  to  Brissot 
m  gaining  release  from  the  Bastille, 
27;  bearer  of  news  to  F41icit^  27, 
892,  401;  hdp  in  the  office  of  the 
Patriate  Fran^,  123,  896;  i^ied 
on  by  F61icit4  401-402;  caie  of 
family  after  Brissot's  imprisonment, 
403;  project  of.  for  a  school,  407; 
opinion  of.  concerning  Brissot.  402 
n.,  425. 

Dupont.  Mademoiselle.   See  F^lidt^. 

Dupont,  Marie  Thdr^se.  400. 

Dupont,  Nancy  (Madame  Aublay). 
397,  398.  400-401.  411. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  Lom^mie.  35  n. 

Duport,  136,  272  and  n.,  273-274. 

Duportail,  272  and  n. 

Duroveray,  22  and  n.,  250  and  n.. 
264. 

Dussaulx,  120  n.,  241. 

Electoral  Assembly.  223-244  and  n. 
tMe  de  Beaumont,  21  and  a. 
EmigrSSy  attitude  of  Brissot  toward 

question  of.  227-232.  236.  252,  255- 

256. 
England.  15. 20. 23. 36. 37  n.,  39, 40  n.. 

49.  54,  61.  73,  117.  143,  151,  176. 

182  and  n..  184.  186  n..  191.  214. 

220.  221,  235.  250.  273  and  n..  275. 

285.  295.  299.  316,  318-320.  323- 

324.  339.  364.  366.  373-376.  389. 

404. 
Eure.   Department  of  the,   303  a., 

304  n. 
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Eure-et-Loir,  Department  of  the»  808 

n.,  804  n,  852  n. 
Europe,  271,  294,  802,  810,  814,  817, 

818,  822,  828,  871,  872,  899,  427, 

488. 
Euiy,  452. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  292,  878  and  n. 

Faguet,  M.,  418. 

Fairfield,  69  n. 

Falmouth,  85,  486. 

Faucompre,  861. 

Federalismu    See  Brissot;  aUo  Giron- 
dins. 

F^Iicit^,  acquaintance  of,   made  by 
Brissot,  15-16,  887;  engagement  to 
Brissot,  18,  887-889;  marriage  to 
Brissot,  22-28,  889;  relation  to  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  28,  888-889;  life  in 
London,  26,  891-892;  birth  of  first 
child,  26;  news  broken  to,  of  Bris- 
sot's  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille, 
27,  392;  necessity  of  frugal  life  for, 
84;  literary  work,  87,  898  and  n.; 
interest  in  the  United  States  as  po»- 
sible  place  of  abode,  81-82,  89,  394, 
896;  opinion  of,  concerning  the  Pa- 
trioU  Frangais,  123  n.;  arrest  of, 
868  n.;  accusations  against,  in  con- 
nection with  Brissot*s  arrest  and 
trial  864, 866-868;  letters  of  Brissot 
to,  385;  part  in  Brissot's  career,  887; 
efforts  to  secure  release  of  Brissot 
from  Bastille,  892;  birth  of  second 
and  third  children,  898;  difficulties 
and  privations,  394-896;  character 
of,  895-398;  alienation  from  hus- 
band, 395;  troubles  of,  with  children, 
395,  408, 411;  pension  given  to,  and 
to  diildi^n  of,  407;  opinion  of,  con- 
cerning Brissot,  898;  appreciation  of, 
by  Brusot,  398,  402-408;  flight  of, 
after  arrest  of  Brissot,  403;  arrest 
and  examination  of,  408^-404;  im- 
prisonment of,  405;  efforts  of,  to 
obtain  from  government  reimburse- 
ment of  losses,  406;  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  school,  407;  application  of, 
to  government  for  aid,  408;  mainte- 
nance of  reading-room  by,  4i08;death 
and  burial  of,  410-411. 
Ferri,  61  n. 

Fersen,  Count  de,  276  and  n. 
Feuillet  de  Conche»  250  n.,  276. 


Filangi^,  48,  56. 

Filles-Saini-Thomas,  289  n.    See  aUo 
Municipality. 

Fisher,  Miers,  69, 88, 89  n.,  899  n. 

Flanders,  283. 

Foreign  war.  See  War. 

Foucroy,  398. 

France,  235,  287,  240,  242,  246,  249- 
250,  253  n.,  254,  257, 273,  n.,  274  n., 
285  and  n.,  292,  294-296,  305,  310, 
811-814,  316-824.  335-887,  840, 
841  n.,  370-«72,  876,  380,  891-392, 
412,  417,  427,  483-435. 

France,  Isle  de,  250. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  57,  69,  78,  184. 

Franklm,  Temple,  69. 

French  Scioto  Company.  See  Scioto 
Company,  French. 

Oallo-Amirieaine  SoeiiU,  87,  61-68 
and  notes,  70  n. 

Gannat,  858-860. 

Garat,  19  and  n.,  330-331,  888,  427. 

Garran  de  Coulon,  120  n.,  208  n.,  248. 

Gobelin,  7. 

Genet,  90,  814-816,  880. 

Geneva,  22  and  n.,  25, 53, 250it.,  287  n., 
812-814. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  21  and  n.,  32,  38 
and  n.,  889-390. 

Genlis-Sillery,  Madame  de.  iSee  Gen- 
lis, Madame  de. 

Gensonn^,  206  and  n.,  211,  220,  235, 

289,  247,  252,  265,   272,  274  n., 
275  n.,  281,  285  and  n.,  286  n.,  288, 

290,  809,  834,  851  and  n.,  888,  404, 
420  and  n.,  426. 

Gerle,  145. 

Germany,  236,  899. 

Gibbon,  24. 

Gien,  858. 

Girey-Dupr6,  128  and  n.,  288  n.,  298, 
808  n.,  323  n.,  329  and  n.,  881,  884, 
404,422. 

Girondin  ministnr,  22  n.,  261-266  and 
notes;  Brissot  s  influence  on,  289, 
809,  817,  379. 

Girondins,  Brissot*s  connection  with, 
1-3,  181,  225,  261,  268,  272-278, 
282-291,  824,  412-428;  belliger- 
ency of,  251-257,  418-419;  attitude 
of,  toward  republicanism  and  de- 
thronement, 258-255.  276-291, 
412-419;  attack  of,   on  "Austrian 
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attitude  towud  oentnU 

cxpuliioD  of,  from  Codt 
S50,  852;  report  ot  8u 
86S-3Ui  defeiue  of,  by  E 
801;  report  agaiiut,  by  , 
871;  trial  of,  377-86 
against.  383-384;  last 
ezecutioD.  S84-38«  and  i 
tkm  in  (&vor  ot,  t05-4ff; 
of  general  policy  of,  411 
parisoD  of,  with  party  of 
bun,  418-419;  question 
■hip  ot,  by  Brissot.  419; 
X-3,  117,  1«).  181  n.,  1 
17I-17a.    184,   810-ail, 

edi,  ejts,  eei,  ses,  aes, : 
eee,  ess,  289,  eoi,  tat » 

309,  317,  318  n.,  382,  40i 
Goeti-Berast^.  2H  ». 
Gor^uereau,  iSl, 
Gonas,  348,  S81. 
Goulet,  27fi  n. 
Gouvion,  431. 
Gouy  D'Arsy,  203  and  n., 
Gower,  Earl,  181  n„  288. 
Grandchamp,  Sophie,  367. 
Grtgoire,  121,  202. 
GreoviUe,  Lucd.  320  n. 
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194.  fn  n.,  828,  226  and  n.,  281  n.. 
282  and  n..  288-289,  241,  289.  807, 
809,  888  n.,  852  n.,  858  n.,  879. 

Jacobin  Party,  aocuBation  of  guilt  of 
massacres  of  September,  805;  strug- 
gle with  Gironoins  during  the  Con- 
vention, 805-809,  884-850,  802  n, 

Janvier,  M.,  10. 

Jarry,  250. 

Jaucourt,  247. 

Jaur^  802  n.,  824. 

Jay,  John,  84. 

JeanboQ,  Saint-Andr^  829. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  66  n.,  186,  481. 

Jesuits,  60. 

Jews,  BS,  102, 184,  146,  416. 

Joly,  197,  448. 

Joseph  II,  86  and  n.,  53  n.,  55. 

Journal  de  Pans,  65  n.,  61  n.,  120, 266- 
268  and  notes. 

Journal  gSnSral  de  la  eour  tide  la  ville, 
104  and  n.,  120,  217-218,  219  n., 
228,242. 

JuHen,  818  and  n.,  452. 

Jumilhac,  108-109. 

June  20,  attitude  of  Brissot  toward 
events  of,  281-282. 

Kentucky,  118. 

Kerolio,  188  n. 

Kersaint,  420  n. 

Khig,  Rufus,  84. 

Kirwan,  24,  38. 

Koch,  226,  229-281,  289  n.,  242. 

Korman,  87  n.,  88  n. 

Kropotldn,  416  n. 

La  Blancherie,  20  and  n. 

Lac6p^de,  451. 

Laclos.  See  Choderlos  de  Lados. 

Lacretelle,  Pierre  Louis,  19  and  n. 

Lafayette,  connection  of  Brissot  with, 
179-180,  186,  191,  198  and  n.,  224, 
241,  26a-269,  276,  289  n.,  290,  298, 
808-809,  887,  857  n.,  870,  374  and 
n.,  879-380,  412-418;  mentioned, 
68  ft.,  65  n.,  68  n.,  80  n.,  97  and  n., 
125,  157,  159,  162,  167  and  n.,  169 
and  n.,  isi  it. 

La  Force,  405. 

La  Harpe,  21  and  n. 

Lameth,  Theodore,  160,  181,  445. 

Lamourette,  288. 

Lanthenas,  120  n.,  121  and  n.,  122, 140, 


151.  160-162,  186,  202  and  fi.,  292 
and  n.,  808  ti.,  448. 

Laporte,  828. 

Lasource,  882,  n.,  884  ft. 

Laurent  de  Couteuz,  487. 

Lavoisier,  154. 

Law,  158. 

Lebrun,  860,  876. 

Lqnslative  Assembly,  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  of,  292,  296-802  and 
notes,  844,  379;  struggle  of,  with 
Commune,  292,  296-302  and  notes, 
879-381;  action  of,  against  Lafay^ 
ette,  298, 379-380;  acUon  of,  toward 
Swiss  troops,  294  and  n.;  action  of, 
toward  forei^  powers  after  August 
10,  294;  attitude  of,  toward  non- 
juring  dergy,  296;  opinion  of  Brissot 
of  work  01/801-302;  mentioned,  25 
n.,  28, 117-118, 128-124, 175  n.,  181, 
186  n.,  207,  208  n.,  216-217,  228- 
229,  231,  239,  241-242,  244-247, 
251, 253  n.,  258^-259, 261, 269, 272  n., 
273-280,  282,  285  n.,  286  n.,  288- 
299  and  notes,  301-808  and  notes^ 
317,  332,  370,  873,  878  n,,  879. 

Lenoir,  81-32. 

Leopold,  842. 

Le  Page,  122, 128  n. 

Levant,  The,  399. 

Linguet,  11, 118,  426  n. 

Lisbon,  440. 

Loire,  303  n. 

London,  first  visit  of  Brissot  to,  15; 
location  of  LycSe,  20;  Brissot's  life 
in,  24-33;  mentioned,  30  n.,  161  n., 
172  n.,  214  n.,  218-219,  285  n.,  317, 
320, 333, 389^90, 400-401, 484, 486. 

Lons-le-Saunier,  160. 

Louis  XIV,  228,  240. 

Louis  XV,  30  n.,  103  n.,  153. 

Louis  XVI,  80,  141,  149,  177,  250  n., 
255-268,  272  n.,  267  n.,  273,  320- 
324,  338-389,  344,  350,  857  n.,  868- 
364,  370-371,  380-381,  440. 

Louisiana,  315,  816  a.,  839. 

Louvet,  235,  238  and  n.,  251-258, 807, 
808  n.,  381. 

Loyseau,  32. 

Lubersac,  186  and  n. 

Luxembourg,  882  n.,  388. 

Luckner,  Marshal,  290. 

LycSe,  See  Brissot. 

Lyons,  39,  151,  222,  223  n.,  371. 
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Macaulay,  Mrs.,  26. 

Maddntosh,  36. 

Madeleine,  cemetery,  886  n. 

Biadison,  James,  69,  84. 

Madrid.  52,  272,  440. 

Mailhe,  249,  326. 

Maissempr,  114  n.,116  n.,  187. 

Malossism,  244  n. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  Jacques,  22  and  n.,  86, 
277,  814  n. 

Malouet,  181, 172. 

Maluet,  850. 

Mansfield,  24,  9S,  182. 

Manuel,  116,  258. 

Marat,  2, 17, 104, 188-189, 224, 261  n., 
298,  299  and  n.,  805,  809,  829  n., 
881,  888-885,  888,  844,  857  n.,  868, 
879. 

Marchena,  814,  860-861. 

Marie  Antoinette,  80-81. 

Marseilles,  806  n. 

Martin,  820,  489,  441. 

Martinique,  198. 

Massachusetts,  69,  75. 

Massacres  of  September.  See  S^tem- 
ber  massacres. 

Maesiac,  Club  de,  194, 196, 199. 

Mathiez,  179  n. 

Maty.  24. 

Maury,  L'Abb^,  147. 

Mayemie.  20  n. 

Mazzei,  Philippe,  61  n. 

Mediterranean,  339. 

Meillan,  351  and  n.,  352,  425. 

Mentelle.  16-18,  25,  32,  367,  368. 

Mercier,  120  n. 

Mexico,  381. 

Mercure,  Le,  19  and  n.,  21  n. 

Merlin  of  Thionville,  268. 

Middleton,  69  n. 

Mifflin,  Warren.  69. 

Mirabeau.  Gabriel  Riqueti.  Count  de, 
relation  to  Clavi^re,  22  n. ;  relation  of 
Brissot  and  Clavi^re  to,  34  and  n.. 
35  and  n.;  trouble  with  Brissot  over 
manuscript,  35  and  n.;  work  by 
Brissot  for,  36;  connection  of  Brissot 
with,  in  municipal  affairs.  101;  es- 
tablishment of  newspaper  by,  113  n.; 
difference  of  opinion  between  Bris- 
sot and,  on  constitution,  126.  128- 
133, 143-144;  opinion  of,  on  foreign 
affairs,  142-143;  opinion  of  Brissot 
on  death  of,  144;  assistance  given  to 


Amu  des  Noire  by,  183-185  and 
notes,  193-194  and  notes,  802;  men- 
tioned, 221,  250  n.,  442. 

Miranda,  816  n.,  885. 

Mississippi  Riyer,  81,  814. 

Mohawk  Riyer,  81-62. 

Mon^  888  and  ft. 

Monm,  96. 

Moniteur,  Le,  mentioned  or  quoted, 
97  n.,  101  n.,  117, 128  n.,  130  ft.,  188 
n.,  141  and  n.,  196,  206  n.,  209-211 
notes,  215  n.,  228-288  notes,  235- 
287  notes,  289-242  notes,  244-245 
notes,  247  n.,  249  n.,  251-252  notes, 
254-256  notes,  280-281  notes,  288 
n.,  285  n.,  287  n.,  290-291  notes,  298- 
294  notes,  29^-298  notes,  801  n., 
805-806  notes,  310-^11  notes,  318- 
814  notes,  316  n.,  318  n.,  820  n.,  822- 
824  notes,  329  n.,  333-334  notes, 
344-347  notes,  857  it.,  364  n.,  9^^ 
370  notes,  383-884  notes,  420  n. 

Monk,  868,  865. 

Montaigne,  186. 

Montargis,  862. 

Montout,  328  and  n.,  880-881. 

Montesquieu,  41, 45, 49-50, 56, 285  n., 
288. 

Montesquieu  (General),  813-314. 

Monthly  Review,  303. 

Mont  Jura,  161. 

Montmorin,  219,  272  and  n.,  275  and 
n..  294,  380. 

Montrol.  10  n. 

Morande,  Th6veneau  de,  24.  28-32, 
and  notes.  218-219  and  notes.  301. 
336,  366,  377,  426n. 

Mora\'ian  Brethren,  150. 

Moreau  de  Saint-M^ry,  204-205. 

Morris,  Robert,  73  n. 

Mosneron,  198  n. 

Mother-in-law,  of  Brissot.  See  Du- 
pont,  Madame. 

Moulins,  353-356,  359,  360-868  and 
notes,  371. 

Mountain,  Party  of  the,  hostility  be- 
tween, and  Girondins.  305-306. 327- 
333;  attack  of.  on  Girondins  be- 
cause of  Dumouriez's  failure  and 
treason,  329-333;  attack,  of,  on 
Girondin  newspapers,  329  and  n., 
334;  attempt  of  Dan  ton  to  reconcile 
with  Girondins,  330-331;  final 
struggle  with  Girondins,  334-342; 
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mentioned.  2-3,  117,  186  n.,  262, 
808,  878  and  n.,  882;  comparison  of, 
with  Giiondins,  417-419. 

Municipality  of  Paris,  Brissot's  connec- 
tion with  district  of  the  Filles-Saint- 
Thomas  of,  98,  94-95  notes,  100  n., 
221;  plan  of  Brissot  for  committees 
of  correspondence  of,  93  and  n.,  97- 
98;  Brissot,  president  of  the  Filles- 
Saint-Thomas  of,  97-98;  Brissot's 
part  in  building  up  permanent  organ- 
ization for,  98-101;  Brissot's  ideas 
on  relation  of,  to  central  govern- 
ment, 99-101;  Brissot's  ideas  on  re- 
lation of,  to  departments,  101;  Bris- 
sot's part  in  administration  of,  102; 
relation  of,  to  events  of  October  5 
and  6,  102,  106-107;  Brissot's 
opinion  on  sale  of  church  lands  to, 
102-108,  111;  Brissot's  opinion  on 
relation  of,  to  the  caisse  tte$compte, 
103,  111;  relation  of  Brissot  to  the 
section  of  the  BiUiolhique  of,  104  and 
ft.,  222;  appeal  in  Brissot's  section 
of,  for  dismissal  of  ministry,  104  and 
fi. ;  attempt  of  Brissot  to  interest,  in 
cause  of  negro,  105,  106,  111;  sup- 
port of  Brissot  of  democratic  fac- 
tion of,  104;  relation  of  Brissot  to 
Comiii  des  Recherches  of,  106-110, 
112,  118,  157,  370,  380;  opinion  of 
Brissot  on  balance  of  power  be- 
tween central  council  and  districts 
of,  110-111;  end  of  Brissot's  active 
part  in.  111-112. 

Mttnster,  Treaty  of,  317. 

Nancy,  158-159. 

Nantes,  152, 162,  203,  204  n. 

Napoleon.  1,  22  n.,  216. 

Narbonne,  283,  235,  245,  261,  268- 
269,  272,  276,  357  n.,  376,  379. 

National  Assembly.  See  Assembly, 
National. 

Necker,  50-51, 115. 148-149, 164. 190 
and  n.,  191-192,  437. 

Negro,  support  of,  by  Brissot  against 
strictures  of  Chastellux,  59-67;  in- 
terest of  Brissot  in  condition  of,  in 
the  United  SUtes,  78-80.  See  aUo 
Amis  dee  Noire,  and  United  States. 

Netherlands,  376. 

NeuchAtel,  22.  54.  354  and  n. 

Nevers.  353. 


Newark.  69  n. 

Newbui3rport.  69  n. 

New  Hampshire.  84. 

New  Haven.  69  fi. 

New  Jersey,  82. 

New  Orleans,  410. 

New  Rochelle,  69  n. 

New  York,  67-68,  69  n..  72  n..  75,  77, 

214.  409-410.  435. 
New  York  Historical  Society  Papers. 

quoted.  79  n..  221.  434-439. 
Nice,  310,  344. 
Noailles,  251,  273  and  n. 
Nolleau,  10. 

Nootka  Sound,  143  and  n. 
Norfolk.  435. 
North  Sea.  341. 
Nouveau  Voyage,  61  n.  SeeaUoTJmted 

Stotes. 

Odun  (d*),  Madame.  276,  420. 

Og^  202-208,  206  n..  214. 

Ohio.  88. 

Ohio  Company.  85. 

Orleans.  246  n.,  248,  885.  858. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  28  and  n.,  38  and  n.. 

38-39.  95,  158,  287  n..  863,  889  n.. 

890,  412-418. 
Oswald,  120  n. 

Pache.  809-310,  388  and  n.,  889,  878 
and  n. 

PaeU  de  FamiUe,  143,  287  n. 

Padua  Circular,  289. 

Paganel,  208  and  n.,  215  n..  225 
and  n. 

Paine.  Thomas.  68  n.,  121,  171,  805. 
315. 

Palais-Royal,  219.  242. 

Pampeluna.  186  and  n. 

Pange,  Chevalier  de.  109  and  n..  268 
and  n. 

Paris,  attack  of,  on  Girondins,  884- 
835,  841-350;  mentioned,  10-11, 
14-17, 52, 54, 67, 72, 214-215, 220  n., 
222  and  n„  223,  243,  272-278  notes, 
283  n.,  297,  299,  804  n.,  806  and  n.. 
307-808, 838  n.,  843-850, 852, 858  n., 
358,  362,  366,  368  n.,  370-871,  374, 
878  n.,  881,  388  n.,  392,  894-895, 
401,  404,  408,  412,  418-420,  486. 
See  aleo  Municipality. 

Parker,  Daniel,  66  and  n.,  71-72  notes, 
78.  83.  483-434.  436^38. 
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Parlement  of  Paris,  18,  01. 

Pastoret,  451. 

Patriote  FrangaU,  establishment  of,  by 
Brisaot,  2,  06,  US,  416;  quoted,  87- 
88,  101  and  n.,  102,  104-106  notes, 
113-149  and  notes,  152-154,  156, 
158-177  and  notes,  179-181  notes, 
186  n.,  107  n.,  200-201  notes,  211  n., 
214  n.,  216-217,  210,  228  n.,  225  n., 
227  n.,  230-285,  and  notes,  250  n., 
258-250  notes,  260-263  and  notes, 
265-266  notes,  268  n.,  270  n..  272- 
273  notes,  274  n.,  278-282  notes,  283 
and  n.,  280  and  n.,  200  n.,  203  and 
n.,  206  and  n.,  300  n.,  804  and  n., 
306-307  notes,  300,  811  and  n.,  312 
n.,  317,  321  n.,  326-331  notes,  333 
and  n.,  343  n.,  345  n.,  350  n.,  412  n.; 
struggle  of,  with  censorship,  113- 
116,  137-138;  comparison  of,  with 
other  journals,  113;  first  and  second 
prospectus,  114;  interest  of ,  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  118;  organ  of  the  Amis 
des  Noirs,  118, 104-105, 107  and  n., 
201  n.,  202-207  and  notes;  interest 
of,  in  the  United  States,  118-110, 
125, 130-133, 187, 142. 152. 164. 176; 
style,  119-120;  relation  of,  to  other 
journals,  120;  assistance  of  collabo- 
rators  in,    121-122;   assistance   of 
family  in,  123,  190,  400-401;  finan- 
cial support  of  Le  Page  in,  122;  part- 
nership of  Girey-Dupr^  in,  123;  re- 
sponsibility of  Brissot  for,  123-124; 
opinion  of,  on  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  on  the  constitution,  124- 
136;   opinion   on   question   of  one 
chamber  or  two,  126-127;  opinion 
on  the  veto,   127-180;  opinion  on 
right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace,  130-131;  opinion  on  choice 
of  the  ministry,  130-132;  opinion  on 
methods  of  amendment.   182-133; 
opinion  on  extent  of  suffrage,  133- 
134;  opinion  on  basis  of  suffrage, 
134-135;  support  of,  of   rights  of 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  actors,  134, 
146;  opinion  on  submittal  of  con- 
stitution  to   the  people,   135-136, 
180;  opinion  on  judicial  system,  136- 
187,   156-157;  opinion  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  137-138;  opinion  on 
freedom  of  speech,  138-140;  accusa- 
tion of,  for  libel,  140;  forced  aban- 


donmeDt  of,  by  Brissot,  141.  S20 
and  n.;  opinion  oo  administration  of 
National  Assembly,  141-142;  opin- 
ioii  on  Avignon,  142;  opinion  on  ec- 
clesiastical questions,  14A-147,  260- 
261  and  notes;  opinioa  of,  on  Nootka 
Sound,  143;  opinion  of,  on  liniMM"tfif 
questions,  147-158,  850  and  n.;  in- 
terest of,  in  economic  matters,  54; 
opinion  of,  on  events  of  October  5 
and  6, 157-158;  opinion  of,  on  affairs 
of  Nancy,  158-150;  opinion  of,  on 
military  disdpline,  150;  interest  of. 
in  democracy,  150-165;  attitude  of. 
toward  popular  societies.  160,  162; 
opinion  of,  on  republicanism,  165- 
177;  opinion  of,  on  flight  to  Va- 
rennes,  168-160;  opinion  of,  on  quali- 
fications for  electors,  180  n.;  repu- 
tation of  Brissot  as  editor  ol,  181, 
217;  advocacy  by,  of  foreign  war, 
238-285  and  notes,  256-257;  recom- 
mended as  patriotic  by  Jacobin  Gnb. 
230;  attack  of,  on  Desmoulins,  243 
and  n.;  criticism  by,  of  Narfoonne, 
245;  attitude  of.  toward  repubUcao- 
ism,  254-255.  277-278;  attack  <rf. 
on  Robespierre,  270  and  n.;  attitude 
of,  toward  Dumouriez,  279-280  and 
notes;  attack  of.  on  court,  280 ;  design 
of  pikes  given  by.  281;  approval  by, 
of  "kiss  of  Lamourette,"  283;  atti- 
tude of,  toward  Lafayette,  293;  sup- 
port by,  of  Legislative  Assembly 
against  the  Commune.  296-302; 
summary  by.  of  work  of  Legislative 
Assembly.  301-302;  attitude  of,  on 
abolition  of  royalty,  304  and  n.,  305; 
support  by,  of  Girondins  against 
Mountain.  306  and  n.;  8upp>ort  by. 
of  Buzot  against  Jacobins,  307; 
attitude  of.  toward  the  revolution- 
ary propaganda  and  annexations. 
31 1  and  n. ;  attitude  of,  toward  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt.  317;  alleged  sup- 
port of  Lafayette  by.  320;  attitude 
of,  toward  trial  and  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  321;  attitude  of.  toward  social 
democracy.  325-327;  attack  on,  as 
Girondin  newspaper.  329  and  n.; 
under  direction  of  Girey-Dupr6, 331 ; 
attitude  of,  toward  treason  of  Du- 
mouriez, 332-333;  organ  of  Giron- 
dins, 329;  attacked  in  connection 
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with  trial  of  Marat,  8M;  attitude 

toward  federalism,  842. 
PeUeport,  28-24,  27,  31-32. 
Inkier,  265,  801. 
PflniiBylvania,  40,  77-78,  82-84. 
Phe  DtiMne,  Le,  110,  388,  878  n. 
Perroud,  M.  Claude,  quoted,  4-^  notes, 

10  n.,  15  n.,  24  n.,  88  n.,  87  n.,  121, 
122-123  notes,  150  n.,  202  n.,  814  n., 
835  fi.,  854-355  notes,  888-864 
notes,  387  n.,  371  n.,  875  n.,  400-408 
notes,  407  n. 

P4tion,  source  of  information  on  Bri»- 
sot's  childhood,  6,  7  and  n.;  assist- 
ance given  by,  to  Briasot  in  founding 
a  Mcdson  philarUhroinqxte,  80;  ef- 
forts of,  to  secure  election  of  Brissot 
to   States-General,   04;   assistance 

f'yen  to  Brissot  in  the  PairioU 
rangau,  121;  agreement  with  Bris- 
sot on  the  constitution,  181,  184- 
135 ;  mentioned  or  quoted,  6-7  notes, 

11  n.,  14  n„  24  n.,  28  n.,  30  n.,  84  n., 
80,  56  n.,  66-67  notes,  84  n.,  121  n., 
140,  143,  168,  160  and  n.,  176,  180, 
101,  202,  221,  276,  282,  801,  805, 
808  n.,  333,  385,  351  n.,  870-881, 
805,  404,  425. 

Petit,  275  n. 

Petit-Jean,  108  and  n. 

Philadelphia,  60  n.,  75,  78, 110,  864, 

866,  370,  435. 
Philippe  £galit6,  337. 
Philips,  James,  62  and  n. 
Phillips,  Richard,  425-426. 
Piflott,  188  n.,  151, 186  and  n. 
Pimitz,  Declaration  of,  230. 
^nkard.  Dr.,  183. 
Pitt,  William,  218,  335,  337,  871,  875, 

880-381,  485. 
Poitiers,  186  n. 
Poland,  236. 
Polverel,  375. 
Pope,  the,  142-147. 
Porentruy,  313. 
Porter,  435. 
Portsmouth,  60  n. 
Price,  24. 
Priestly,  24,  33. 
Protestants,  53,  416. 
Providence,  60  n. 
Prudhomme,  110. 
Prussia,  235,  250,  273,  300,  317. 
Pyrenees,  310, 330,  341. 


Quakers,  50-61,  67,  77-8(^  146,  151, 
161, 182-183, 186  n. 

Ramus,  854  and  s. 

Rebeoqui,  344. 

Receveur,  24,  31-82. 

Reckerdiei,  ComiiU  de.  See  Munici* 
pality. 

Remiremont,  ISO. 

RSpublieain,  Le,  371. 

R^toration,  the,  273  n.,  285  n. 

RholutUme  de  France  et  de  Brabani, 
110-120,  220. 

lUvolutume  de  Parie,  106  n.,  107,  108 
and  n.,  110-120,  107  and  n.,  270 
n.,  271,  272  and  n.,  274  n.,  308  »« 
420  n. 

Rhine,  227,  283. 

Rhode  Island,  82-^. 

Richelieu,  240. 

Riouffe,  384  and  n. 

RiveroC  243-244  notes. 

Robert,  166  and  n.,  177, 264,  870, 888. 

Robespierre,  antagonism  between  and 
Brissot,  282  and  n.,  284-235,<237-230 
and  notes,  241-242  and  notes,  248, 
268-271  and  notes,  278  n.,  208, 207, 
802  n.,  803,  807-308,  335,  338,  844; 
mentioned,  2,  140,  168-160,  180- 
181,  287  n.,  831,  426  n.,  442,  447  n, 

Robert,  Dubayet,  215. 

Rochambeau,  250  n. 

Rochefoucauld,  Duke  of,  101, 103  fi. 

Roederer,  253. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  281. 

Rolands,  assistance  in  attempting  to 
found  a  maiaon  philantkroptqve,  30; 
assistance  in  attempting  to  found 
the  SociiU  agrieoU,  80, 151;  connec- 
tion with  PatrioU  Fran^,  121-122 
and  notes,  262;  mentioned,  7  n., 
83  II.,  830.  See  aUo  Roland, 
Madame;  Roland,  M. 

Roland,  Madame,  assistance  of,  on 
the  PatrioU  Fransaie,  121-122  and 
notes,  134-135  and  notes;  connec- 
tion with  Brissot,  161-162  notes, 
169-170  and  notes,  178  and  it.,  180 
and  n.,  262-265  and  notes,  867-^368 
and  notes,  404,  420  and  n.,  422; 
opinion  of,  concerning  Brissot,  424- 
425;  opinion  of,  concerning  Madame 
Brissot,  307;  opinion  quoted,  144  n., 
150  n.,  151,   168-170  and  notes. 
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175  n.,  176  and  n„  180  n.,  202  n., 
206  and  n..  219,  228  and  n.,  262-265 
and  notes,  279,  280  n.,  281,  289  and 
n.,  292  n.,  800  n.,  806, 815  n.,  852  ft., 
867  and  n.,  868  n.,  899  n.,  420  n., 
428  and  n. 

Roland,  M.,  connection  with  Brissot, 
121,  161-162,  249,  262-268,  265, 
279,  292  and  n.,  806,  887,  404,  414, 
420. 

Rome,  287. 

Rousseau,  8,  41-44,  56,  75, 150. 

Royer,  858  n. 

Ruelle,  876. 

Ruhl,  281. 

Russia,  84,  286,  820,  489. 

Rye,  69  n. 

Saint-Cloud,  108,  159,  167,  864,  404- 
405. 

SaintrCyr,  408. 

Saint-Cyran,  218  and  n. 

Saint-Denis,  228  n. 

SainiJust,  801,  868-864,  871  n.,  872. 

Saint  Paul,  9  and  n.,  25,  41-42. 

Saint-Pierre,  Bemardin  de,  82-88. 

Saint  Petersburg,  287,  820,  489. 

Saint-Pourgain,  859. 

Sainte-Beuve,  887. 

Salem,  69  n. 

Salle,  334.  351  n. 

Saloman,  156,  276. 

Santhonax,  375  and  n.,  879-380. 

Santo  Domingo,  192,  195-196,  199, 
208-210,  212-215  and  notes,  815, 
375,  410,  448-450. 

Savoy,  22,  310,  312,  319,  344. 

Scheldt,  310,  316-317,  319,  375. 

Schuyler,  84. 

Scioto  Company,  70n.,  73  and  n.,  79 n., 
85-89  and  notes,  221,  396. 

Scioto  Company,  French,  87-89. 

S^gur,  250. 

Seine  River,  345. 

Seine,  Department  of  the,  101,  253  n. 

Seinie,  Countess  de,  94. 

Sens,  285  n. 

September,  massacres  of,  300-302;  con- 
nection of  Brissot  with,  300-302, 
362-364;  responsibility  for,  305, 366, 
414. 

Sergent  Margeau,  281  and  n. 

Servan,  279,  314  and  n. 

Seton,  437-438. 


Shaipe,  Granville,  188. 

Shays'  Rebellion,  159. 

Si^^  186,  188,  144,  279-277. 

Sillery,  Mairquis  de,  21  n.,  884  and  n. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  qppon- 
tion  to,  78-80, 84;  recognition  oi,  by 
Constitution  of  United  States,  84. 
See  aUo  Amis  dee  Noire. 

SociMS  agrieole,  89,  150-151,  161. 

Sorel,  250  n.,  812. 

Soulavie,  287  and  n.,  424  and  n. 

Souque,  852  and  n.,  858-858, 861-862. 

Spain,  81,  148,  237  n.,  818-815,  829^ 
889,  860,  864,  875,  880-881. 

Spencer,  69  n. 

Springfield,  69  n. 

Stadinsld,  66  n.,  67  and  n.,  426. 

Stadtholder,  819. 

States-General,  principles  of  Brissot 
in  regard  to,  98;  connection  of  Bris- 
sot with  elections  to,  98-96;  draft 
of  a  cahier  for,  98-96;  failure  of  Bris- 
sot to  secure  election  to,  95  and  n.; 
mentioned,  52,  74,  85, 115-117, 125, 
187,  158  and  n.,  158,  165,  186  n., 
188, 196  and  n.,  216-217,  485. 

Stockhokn,  287. 

Strasbourg,  227,  320. 

Swinton.  13-16,  24,  27,  118.  219,  387, 
399,  426  n. 

Sweden.  236. 

Switzerland,  21, 314. 354,  and  n.,  357  n. 

Sybel,  von,  246. 

Talien  450. 

Talleyrand.  152-153,  162,  250,  375. 

Tarbe,  208,  211. 

Terror,  the,  2-3,  250  n..  273  n.,  284, 

328,  414. 
Thermidor,  250  n.,  258  n.,  264  n., 

352  n. 
Thomassin.  108. 
Thorillon.  451. 
Thouret.  136. 
Tobago,  250. 
Toulouse,  20  n.,  273  n. 
Toussaint  TOuverture,  212. 
Tremondrie,  201  n. 
Trenton,  69  n. 
Treves,  Elector  of,  236,  289  and  n^ 

255. 
Tuileries.  164,  284,  291,  294. 
Turgot,  35  and  n.,  50-51,  103.  164. 
Turm,  440. 
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United  States,  reasons  for  Brissot's 
journey  to,  40, 61 ;  interest  of  Brissot 
in,  48-50,  50-00,  872;  influence  of, 
on  Brissot,  40;  admiration  of  Brissot 
for,  40-50;  efforts  of  Brissot  to  ob- 
tain means  for  a  journey  to,  61; 
argument  of  Brissot  for  dose  rela- 
tions with,  63-66;  opportunity  for 
journey  to,  66;  employment  of  Bris- 
sot by  speculators  m  American  debts 
and  lands,  6&-67,  72-78,  85-80; 
contract  of  Brissot  for  journey  to, 
67,  72-73;  purposes  of  journey,  67- 
68;  questions  of  Brissot  concerning, 
68;  fitness  of  Brissot  for  investiga- 
tion of,  68-70;  limitations  of  Brissot 
as  an  investigator,  70;  general  atti- 
tude of  Brissot  toward  the,  70;  ex- 
periences of  Brissot  during  voyage 
to,  71;  visit  of  Brissot  to  Cambridge 
and  John  Adams,  74;  visit  to  Han- 
cock, 74 ;  opinions  concerning  Samuel 
Adams,  74;  journey  of  Brissot  to 
New  York,  75-76;  opinion  of  Bris- 
sot on  stage-coaches  in,  76;  opinion 
on  inns  in,  76;  opinion  on  position  of 
women  in,  76;  opinion  of  growing 
luxury  in,  76-77;  relation  with 
Quakers  in,  and  opinion  of,  77-78; 
opinion  on  forms  of  worship  in,  77- 
78;  visit  to  Franklin  in,  78;  interest 
in  condition  of  negro  in,  78-80;  in- 
terest in  economic  problems  of,  80- 
82;  interest  in  western  expansion  of. 
80;  interest  in,  as  a  possible  place 
of  settlement,  81-82;  criticism  of 
paper  money  of,  82-83;  admiration 
for  liberty  and  equality  in,  83-84; 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  citi- 
zens of,  84;  attitude  toward  new  con- 
stitution of,  84;  departure  from,  85; 
interest  in  land  companies  in,  85-80; 
account  of  journey  to,  published  in 
Nouveau  Voyage,  88-00;  settlement 
of  relations  in,  80;  subsequent  in- 
fluence of,  upon  Brissot,  00,  150- 
151, 176,  310,  413;  influence  of,  seen 
in  PairioU  Francis,  117-110,  125, 
130-133. 137, 142, 152, 176, 181, 227; 
influence  of,  on  Brissot  in  connec- 
tion with  war,  238;  influence  of,  on 
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